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A Dictionary of Latin Quotations more copious, cor¬ 
rect, and complete than any hitherto published had lon& 
been a cherished idea of the publisher, and awaited only 
time and circumstance for its development. Finding 
in the present editor a gentleman well qualified both by 
reading and industry to carry out his views, he placed 
the materials in his hands, and these with large addi¬ 
tions, the fruit, of further researches, are now laid before 
the reader. 

The present collection differs from its predecessors in 
being limited exclusively to Latin and Greek quotations, 
the publisher intending, at a later period, to give French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, in a separate volume. 
This arrangement has enabled him to nearly quadruple 
the number of Latin quotations giveii heretofore, and to 
extend the number of Greek from about twenty to up¬ 
wards of five hundred ; amounting in all to an aggre¬ 
gate of more than eight, thousand. 
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PREFACE. 


The translations arc throughout either new or care¬ 
fully revised, and as literal as is consistent with neatness 
and point. It would have been easy to make many 
of them more epigrammatic, but it was thought better to 
leave this to the reader’s own taste. 

Authorities are adjoined wherever it has been found 
possible to discover them, and in a vast many instances 
they appear for the first time in a Dictionary of Quota¬ 
tions. 

Many of the nonsensical commentaries have been dis¬ 
pensed with, as in almost every instance, where the 
translation is correct, the quotation is more intelligible 
without them. Our only fear is that we have adopted 
too many. 

One new, and it is hoped valuable, feature in the pre¬ 
sent volume, is the marking of the metrical quantities, 
which has been done in all cases where, their absence 
might lead to mispronunciation. A quotation, however 
appropriate, woidd entirely lost; its effect with those 
who are best able to appreciate its force, if blemished by 
false delivery. It has been thought unnecessary to 
mark the final e, because, as the classical reader will 
know, it is never silent. 

The publisher claims little merit for himself in what 
concerns this volume, save the plan and a diligent 
rending of the proofs ; but lie thinks it right to avow 
the assistance of his eldest son, William Siinpkin Bohn, 
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who has been a useful coadjutor throughout, particularly 
in the Greek portion. The printer, too, richly deserves 
his meed of praise for watchfulness and scholarship. 

It remains only to speak of previous collections of 
the same character. The first and principal is Maedon- 
nePs, originally published in 1796, and repeatedly 
reprinted, with gradual improvements, up to a ninth 
edition in 1826. This is the work of a* «'*hJ.ur, and 
praiseworthy as a first attempt, but much too imperfect 
to satisfy the wants of the present day. The next was 
Moore’s, which, though as recent as 1831, is little more 
than an amplification of MaedonneFs, avoiding as much 
as possible, for copyright considerations, the ^ery words 
of his translations, but seldom improving them. 

The Dictionary of Quotations which passes under 
the name of Dlagdon (we say this advisedly, as the work 
was posthumous) differs so entirely from the plan of 
the present, as scarcely to be cited as a precursor. It 
is arranged under English ‘ common-places/ which are 
illustrated by lengthy quotations from a few of the 
Greek and Latin poets, each accompanied by metrical 
versions selected chiefly from Pope, Pryden, Francis, 
and Creech. It is a small volume of limited contents, 
but executed up to its pretensions. 

After thus much had been written, and on the very 
eve of publication, we are unexpectedly greeted with a 
small “ Manual of Quotations,” by Mr. Michelsen, 308 
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pages, published at (is. The basis of this work is Macdon- 
nel’s, which is incorporat cd almost verb: rom an early 

edition, the editor adding some little' mim other sources. 
It can in no way interfere with the present volume, and 
wc rather hail it as showing that there must have been 
an evident want of what wc have undertaken to supply* 

II. G. B. 


York Street, Corent Garden , 
April 18, 18<;(). 



DICTIONARY 

or 

LATIN QUOTATIONS, PROVERBS, ANP T'UR A^' 


hove majori disci t ova re minor. Pro .- ■“ Thu young ox 
learns to plough from the older.” nee A'e s r//.v, Ac. 

’ edplte ad catena. —“ From head to heel.” From top to too. 
lonte /afro para deft frit aqua. Pror. —“ thorn a clear 
1 (ring clear \v:it(*r flows.” A man is generally estimated 
Ain .jy the company he keeps, as his habits are probably 
V V dur to those of his companions. 

Ahst itori. —“ From stronger reasoning. 1 ’ With much greater 

P' obability. If a ])ound of gunpowder can blow up a 
f use, a fortiori a hundredweight must lie aide to do it. 

>nte pracipitiam. a lerqo lupus. -“A precipice before, a 
( ,nf behind.” Said of a person between the horns of a 
* llemina. 

i latere.— - “From the side.” A legate a latere is a pope’s 
envoy, so called because sent from his side, from among 
his counsellors. 

A mensd el loro. —“ Prom table and bed,” or, as we say, 
“from bed and board.” A sentence of separation of man 
-•d wife, issuing from the ecclesiastical courts, on account 
kUi i of adultery which have been substantiated against 
be o* r j )ar ty. It is not of so decisive? a nature as the di- 
Ah.nine A vinculo matrimonii ; which see. 

% l posteriori. See A priori. 

priori; a posteriori .—“ From the former •, from the hit- 
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tor.” “Phrases lined in logical argument, to denote a 
reference to its different modes. The sehoolinen distin¬ 
guished them into the propter quoth wherein an effect is 
proved from the next cause, as, when if is proved that the 
moon is (»(*ii|>sed, heeause tin 1 earth is then between the 
sun and the moon. The second is, the gum, wherein the 
cause is proved from a remote effect; as, that plants do 
not breathe, because they an* not. animals; or, that there is 
a (Jod, from the works of the creation. The former argu¬ 
ment is called demonstration a priori; the latter, demon¬ 
stration <t posteriori . ’ From Macdonald’s Diet. 

A re decedent. —'‘They wander from the point.” 

A truer is u u guie/Uis. (die. “ From your tender little nails.” 
From your very earliest boyhood. See Sed pnesta, Ac., 
and A mores dr, Ac. 

A verbis legis von esf reeedendum. Fore. - “There must be 
no departure from tin* words of the law.” The judge 
must not give to a statute a iorced interpretation con¬ 
trary to the reasonable meaning of the words. 

wl vinriilo matrimonii. —“From t.he bonds oi matrimony.” * 
See A men so, Ac. 

Ah acta ad posse ralet illatio. — “ From what has happen* 
we may infer what will happen.” 

Ah alio speetes alferi good Jeee'ns. S\ u.—“As you do r J 
another, export another to do to a on.” 

Ah a mins honest a pet am us. Fie.—“ We mustr ask what J< 
proper from our friends ” 

Ab honesto rirnm bonum nihil deterref. Sen.— “ Nothing 
ters a good man from tin* performance of his duties.” 

Ab ineonrenienfi. “ From the inconvenienct 1 .” Tin* Ar 
wentum ab ineonrenienfi , is an argument to show' tha 
proposition will be unlikely to meet, the expected cm 
and will therefore be inexpedient. ^ 

Ab initio. —“ From the beginning.” 

Ab ovo usque ad mala, lion. — “ From tin? egg to the appltv 
Froth tin* commencement, to the end; eggs being tJ 
first, and apples the last, dish >erved at the Homan il_ 
tertainments. 

Ab Urbr eond fd , more usually denoted in the Latin write* 
by tin* initials a. u. c., signifies, “from the,building o f 
city” of Home, u, c. 753. 
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Abeunt a hull a in wares. Ovid.—“ Pursuits become habits.” 
Use is second nature. 

Ain in pace. —“Depart in peace.” 

Abiit ?iinline salutnto. —“ He went away without bidding 
any one farewell.” 

Abitc n uni mi , cqo cos mcrqaiu , nr mcrqar a, cubis. “Away 
with you, money, I will sink you, that i may not he sunk 
by you.” 

Abiturns iliac quo princes abi brunt , 

Quid menfe creed mine non torques spirit inn / 

7 \bi dico , active- - Pii.W). 

“As you must go to that place to which others have 
gone before, why in the blindness of your minn do you 
torment your wretched existence ? To you 1 address my¬ 
self, miser.” 

Abnormis sapiens. Unit. —Wise without instruction.” Na¬ 
turally gifted with a sound understanding. 

Abracadabra A cabalistic word, the* name, of a (Icily form¬ 
erly worshipped by the Syrians, 'flu* letters of Ins name, 
written on paper, in the form of an inverted triangle, 
were recommended as an antidote 1 against various diseases. 

Abacus hurt's -non erit. .Pror. —“ lie who is at a distance 
w ill not be the heir.” “ Out. of sight out of mind.” 

Absentem l ted it cum ebrio qtii liliyat. Sv it.. “lie who dis¬ 

putes with a drunken man, otfends one who is absent.” 
The senses of a drunken man may In* considered as absent. 

- Absentem qui rod it amicum , 

Qiti non defend it alio eulpante ; sold ton 
Qiu cup fat risus Jiomiuum,famamque diedeis ; 

Fin ye re qui non visa, potest , rommissa tavern 
Qui acquit , hie niqer est , hune tu , Fomunc , eaceio. Hon. 
—“ He who backbites an absent friend, who does not de¬ 
fend him when another censures him, who affects to raise 
loud laughs in company and the reputation of a funny 
fellow, who can feign things be never saw, who cannot 
keep secrets, he is a dangerous man ; against him, ltomun, 
be on your guard.” 

Absque aryento omnia vana. —“ Without money all is in 
vain.” 

Absque hoc , <fcc. Law term. — “ Without this,” Ac. The 
technical w T ords of exception used in pleading a traverse. 
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Ahsquc xmlC>re rt lahnre nullum opus perfectum ext. —“ With¬ 
out sweat and toil no work is made perfect.” "Without 
exertion and diligence success is randy at I aim'd. 

Absque tali causa. Late Term. —“ \V ithout such cause.’* 

Ahsfimto a J'ahis. “ Abstain from beans.” An admonit ion 
of Pythagoras. Equivalent to saying, “ Have nothing to 
do with (‘lections.” The Athenians, at the election of 
their public* magistrates, balloted with beans. It is also 
worthv of remark that the P\ tha^oreans had a super¬ 
stitious belief that tin* souls of <lit* dead were harboured 
in the cent re of the beau 

Ahsar(tam est at alios re/pit , qnt setjtsam reqere nt sett . Late 
Maxim " It is absurd that he should ipnern others, 
who knows not how to govern himself.” Quoted b\ Kahc- 
lais, 1». i. e. 52. 

Abandons cant: la non nocet. (Aiki:.—“ Excess of pivcaution 
can do no harm.” 

Ahundat dulc/hus rif'tix. Quint. —‘‘lie abounds with al¬ 
luring faults.” Said in allusion to an author the* very 
faults of w host* style are fascinating. 

Ac retcfi iuatf/io in popufo cam stepe coorta ext 
St’dt/to , s<tnl<[uc (/watts n/ntdnle cufi/us , 

Jannjnc Jaccs ct sa.ra volant. fu roe aema ntintsfrat . Ytuii. 

“ And as when a sedition has arisen amongst a mighty 
multitude, as often happens, and tin* mindsofthe ignoble 
\ul;ynrare c‘\citc*d ; now stones, now tirebrands f 1 \ ; furv 
snppln's arms 

Ain't das ad cue am. Late I'cem .—“ \ oil may come to the 
court ' \ writ issued out of ('haneerv when a man had 

r( l c('i\ed faUe judgment in a hundred court or court baron, 
was so calh'd. 

-Iccidcad K/itetn hone, jam cut exeat plus satis. Tkk. “ Ap¬ 
proach this fire, and you will soon In* too warm.” Said in 
allusion to (lit' seductive beauty of the courtesan Thais. 

Acer usd dotno pro.c) an, fua quoque pencl/fafur. I* roe. - 

“ Whi'ii tin' house of your neighbour is in Humes, your 
own is in danger.” See Pro.rimus ardet , A:c. 

-^ herptissinta semper 

Minr-ra sunt, auctor qua- pretidsa Jacit. Ovi l>. 

“Those upfts are always the most acceptable which our 
love lbr the donor makes precious.” 
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Acrid it in puncto , cl iota confinqif in mi no. —“It happens 
in an instant, and occurs t hroughout tin* whole a oar.” 
Said in reference to tlioso occurrences which arc ruled bv 
the uniform laws of nature. 

Ait in punchy quod non vontimjit in anno. —“That may 
happen in a moment, which does not occur in a whole 
year.” 

Arc pc none, rictus tenuis quid quau/dque rerun? 

Ajlcraf. In prim is ca/nrr bene- - 11 ok. 

k ' Now learn what and how great benefits a, temperate 
diet A\ii! bring along with it. In the first place, you will 
enpn good liealth.” 

- Acc)pt\ si cis, 

Accipiam tah/das ; defur nhbis locus , horn , 

(\ ustudes : rob'd in us uter jdus reribtre postil 11 ok. 

- “Take, if \ou like, \oiir tablets, 1 vhi take mine : let 
there he a place, a time, and persons appointed to see 
fair pla\ : lei us see who ran write tim mosi.” 

Aiec pi\ runic, cape, runt rerlnt plarrntia pupae — kk Take, ha\e. 
and keep, are pleasant words from a pope.” \ mediawal 
saying. It mas also he translated, ‘ k to a pope ” 

Acdpire (puna jiiccrc pnrslat mjuriam. (he. kk It is belter 
to reeei\e than to do an injun.” 

Acnpio rerocnnirn - ()\JU.— kk 1 accept the recall.” 

Acehnis J'alsis animus nie/iora recusaf. lioir. kt The mind 
intent upon false appearances refuses to admit- hotter 
t lungs.” 

Aceusure nemo se didn't nisi corum Deo. Lam AJa.rim .— 
“ No man is hound to accuse himself except, before tlod.” 
It is a, maxim of our law, that no man can he forced to 
become his own accuser. 

Acer ef r chi mens bonus orator. ClC.—“ A good orator is 
pointed and forcible.” 

Acerrimn pro.rundrum odia. Tacit. — “Tin* hatred of those 
most nearly connected is the bitterest of all.” 

Acer rim us err (minibus nnrfris senr'djns erf renrur rtdendi. (he. 
—“The keenest, of all our sense's is tin* sense of sight..*’ 

Arm bur ini dir, ineuridro Jine. Tacit. ‘‘Zealous at the com¬ 
mencement, careless towards the conclusion.” Said of 
those Avho commence an undertaking with more zeal than 
perseverance or discretion. 
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Acriora orexim, excitant emhammata. Coia t m. — “ Savoury 
seasonings stimulate the appetite.” 

Acta exteribra indicant interior a see ret a. Coke.—“ The out¬ 
ward corn!net indicates the secrets of the heart.” 

Actio personalis moritur cum persona. Law Maxim .—“ A 
personal action dies with the person.” 

Actum est dr republied .—‘‘ It is all over with the repul)Iic.” 
The constitution is overthrown. 

Actum nr aqas. the.—“ What has been done do not over 
ajrain.” 

Actus JJci ncm'tni facit itjuriam. Law Maxim. The act 
of God does wrong to no man.” The word injury is 
hero list'd in its primary sense, God, who G the author of 
justice, cannot do that which is unjust. 

Actus lejis nulUJacit inju riant. Law Maxim .—“The act of 
the law does wrong to no man.” 

rictus ntc inrtfo foetus , non est incus actus. Late Maxim. 

‘‘ An act done by me against my will, is not my act.” 
According to the principles of law, acts done under du¬ 
ress are void. 

Actus non facit renin , nisi wens sit rea. Law Maxim .— 
“ The act does not mnkf the crime, unless tin* intention 
is criminal.” The law requires that c\il intention, or 
malice prepense, should ho reasonably proved against the 
person accused, before he can bo pronounced guilty. 

Acunt m metd fo nt qua-rere.- “ To seek a needle in a bundle 
of hay.” A mediieval saving. 

Ad catamitatcm quit)bet rumor ralct. Syr.— u Every rumour 
is believed when directed against the unfortunate.” To 
the same purpose as tin* English proverb, “ (Jive a dog a 
had name and hang him.” 

Ad Calcndas Gracas.— ^ At the Greek Galomls.” As the 
Greeks, in their division of the months, had no calends, 
(which wore used by the Homans only,) this phrase was 
ust'd in reference to a thing that, could never take place. 
“To-morrow come never,” as \\e say. 

Ad captandum vul(jus .—“To catch the mob.” Said of a 
specious argument, “for tin* nonce.” 

Ad conncctendas amicitias. tcnacissi mum I'inculum est morum 
shnilitndo. Puny the )ounjcr .-—For cementing friend¬ 
ship, resemblance of manners is the strongest tie.” 
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Ad consilium ne accesseris, antequam vocfris. iVor.-—“ Go 
not to the council-chamber before you are summoned.” 
“ Speak when you are spoken to, and come when you are 
called.” 

Ad eiindem. —“To the same (rank or class).” Graduates 
of one university, when admitted to the same degree in 
another, but not incorporated as members, are said to be 
admitted ad eundern. 

Ad interim. —“ For,” or “during the meanwhile.” A tem¬ 
porary substitute is appointed to act ad interim. 

Ad libitum. —“At pleasure.” In music this term is used 
to show that the passage may be played at the discretion 
of the performer. 

vld mala quisque ant mum repeat sua - Ovid. — “Let 

each person recall to mind his own mishaps.” 

Ad mensuram aquam bibit. —“ lie drinks water by measure.” 

Ad minora me demittere non reeusdbo. Qr NT. - 1 will not 

refuse to descend to tin* most minute details.” 1 will sift 
the matter to the bottom. 

- Ad mores natdra recurrit 

JJa m n d t o s , fix a et niutdri nescia - .7 uv. 

—“.Human nature ever reverts to its depraved courses, 
fixed and immutable.” 

Ad nomen vultus sustulit ilia snos. Ovtd. —“ On hearing her 
name she raised her eyes.” 

Ad nullum consurgit oqms, cum corpora langur t. Gall. - 
“ The mind cannot grapple with any task when the body 
is languid.” 

Ad omneni libido nem project us homo. —“ A man disposed to 
(‘very species of dissipation.” 

Ad perdit am sec Ft rim manubrium adjicere. —“ To throw the 
helve after the lost hatchet.” To give way to despair. 

Ad pernicicm so let aqi sinceritas. Pjiabd.—“ Sincerity is fre¬ 
quently impelled to its own destruction.” 

Ad pnnitendum propPrai L , cito qui judical. Svil.— “lie 
hastens to repentance, who judges hastily.” 

Ad pop 'dlum jdialPras , ego te intus et in cute novi. Pints. 
—“ Display thy trappings to the vulgar, I know thee in¬ 
side and out.” 

Ad prasens ova eras pullis sunt melibra .— “ Eggs to-day 
are better than chickens to-morrow.” A mediaeval pro- 
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verb, in defective verse, similar to ours—“ A bird in the 
hand,” &c. 

Ad quoeslibnem juris respondent jit dices, ad qiuestihnemfact) 
respondent jurat-ores. Law Maxim. —“ It is the duty ol 
the judge to decide as to the point of law, of the jurors to 
decide as to the matter of fact.” 

Ad quod damnum. Law Term. —“ To what damage.” A 
writ issued to inquire into the damage that may be sus¬ 
tained before the grant of certain liberties. 

Ad referendum. —“To be referred,” or, “to await further 
consideration.” 

Ad respondendum qucrstibni. —“To answer the question.” 
Students at the university of Cambridge, who are about 
to bo examined for their degree in Arts, or in other words, 
admitted ad respondendum quaslioni , are thence called 
question isfs. 

Ad sun in qurmque rrquum esf q ua sium esse callidum. Vlaitt. 
---“ It is only right that every one should be alive to his 
own advantage.” 

Ad Iristem partem sfrenua susplno. Nyk.- The minds of 
men who have* been unfortunate are prone to suspicion. 
Much to the same purpose as our proverb, “ A burnt child 
dreads the fire ” 

Ad turpia rirum bon urn nulla spes umlaf. Men. —“Ao ex¬ 
pectation can allure a good man to the commission ol 
evil.” 

Ad unum corpus humduum supjd'ieia pi lira quam membra. 

- “ One human body is liable to more* pains than the 
members of which it is composed.” 

Ad ufrumque parutus. —“ Prepared tor either alternative. 

Ad valorem. —" According to the value.” Duties are imposed 
on certain articles of merchandise, ad valorem , or accord¬ 
ing to their value. 

Ad vivum. “To the lile.” 

Add'quiiruni jit dives. - - “ The judges were equally divided.” 

Adde pa rum parvo , magnus aeerrus erit .—Add a little to a 
little, and there will he a great heap.” An adaptation irom 
Ovid. 

Adde. quod in justum rigido jus dicitur ease ; 
l)a n t u r et in m edio vulnera sape foro. O v l n. 

—“ Besides, iniquitous retaliation is dealt with the cruel 
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sword, and wounds are often inflicted in the midst of the 
court of justice.” 

-Adeo in tenerix consuescere multnm est, YiRu. - ^Of 
such importance is it to he well trained in youth.” 
“ Train up a child in the way he should go,” says {Solo¬ 
mon, Prov. xxii. G. 

-Adefme homlnrm immutdri 
Px a more , ut non cognoseax eiindem esse? Ter. 

— u Is it possible that a man can be so changed by Jove, 
that you could not recognise him to be the same?” 

Adeslr , si quid mihi restat agendum. —“It* aught rc:i \i 
be done by r me, despatch.” Tin* words of the emperor 
Neverus, just before his death, according to Lord Ifcieon ; 
but they are not to be found in Dio Cassius or tSpai'tiamis. 

Adhihenda ext in joeando moderatio. (he.-—Moderation 
should be used in joking.” A joke should inner he 
earned too far. 

Adhihenda est muuditia , non odiosa, neque exquisite nimix, 
t ant am qme fugiat agrextem ur infnunanam negligentiam. 
(he.—“ We should exhibit a eertain degree of neatness, 
not too exquisite or affected, and equally remote from 
rustic and unbecoming carelessness.” 

- Adhuc suhjtidiee lix ex/. 11 or.— tk Tin 1 point is still in dis¬ 
pute before the judge.” The controversy is yet undecided. 

Adi tux ext ipxi ad onwes fact lix et pervius. Cic. ~“ilc lias 
free and ready access to every one.” 

- Adjuro numqi/am earn one desert drum , 

JYon xi cajtiendox mihi sc iam exxe inimieos omnes homines; 
JIanc mihi expefivi , amt in git; eon mniunt mores; vat (‘ant 
Qui inter nos discidmm volant; hone, nisi wens', mi adiniet 
7/e mo. Ter. 

— “ T swear that I will never desert her, even though I were 
sure that I should make all men my enemies. Her have 
I desired above all things, her have 1 obtained. Our 
humours agree; farewell to those who would set ns at 
variance. Nothing hut death shall deprive me of her.” 

Adolescentern verecundum esse decet. Plaut. —“ A young 
man ought to he modest.” 

Adorn/ire verbis bcnejacta. PuTTsT fhe Younger. — u To enhance 
the value of a favour by kind expressions.” The best of 
actions is liable to be undervalued, if done with a bad grace. 
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Adscriptus gleba. —“ Belonging to the soil.” Attached to 
the soil, like the serfs and neifs in England so late as 
the reign of Edward VI., and the greater part of the 
peasantry of the Russian empire at the present day. 

- A ds it 

liegula , pecratis qua*, pocnas irrdget rvquas. Horn 
—“ Let a law be made which shall inflict punishment com¬ 
mensurate with the crime.” 

-Adulandi gens prudentissimn Jaudat 
Serin onent indocti, faciem deform is, amici . »7iiv. 

—“ The crafty race of flatterers praise the conversation of 
an unlearned, the features (dan uglv friend.” Sec* the 
Fable of the Fox and the* Crow, in .Esor. 

Adversus sol cm ve loquitor. J J rov. “ Speak not against the* 
sun.” Do not argue* against that which is as clear as 
the sun at mid-day. 

Amicus in punas ingeniosus erit . Ovid.— “ Abacus shall re¬ 
fine in devising tortures for you.” 

jEdiJicare in tuo proprio solo non licet quod alteri noreaf. 
Laic Maxim. “ You may not huild on your own land 
that which may injure another.” See the* same* principle in 
Sic ytere , &c. 

- jEgrescitque medendo. Yntu.- - “ lie destroys his health 

by his very anxiety to preserve it.” 

-Adqri sum via rana. Hole—“The delusive dreams of 

the sick man.” 

xEgritud'incm lauddre , itnam ran maxi me defestahilem , quorum 
est tandem philosophy rum f Cic.— u AVhat kind of philoso¬ 
phy is it, pray, to extol melancholy, a thing the most de¬ 
testable of all ?” 

JEg rot at danion, monitch us tunc esse vdlebat ; 

.Ihrmon convaluif , (Lemon vt ante fait. 

“The devil was sick, the devil a monk would he ; 

The devil gov well, the devil a monk was he.” 

Lines composed in the middle ages. 

Aegrotat idnes animi , qvalis est ararifia , ex eo quod niaqni 
(estiva tar ea res , ex qua animus agro/at, oriuntur. Che.— 
“ Diseases of the mind, such as avarice, spring from too 
high a value set upon the things by which the mind be¬ 
comes corrupted.” 

JEgrdto dum annua est , spies est. Cic.—“ So long as the 
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trick man has life, there is hope.” A common saying with 
ns, “ While there is life there is hope.” 

J&i mulatio cnnulationem pant. —‘ k Emulation begets emula¬ 
tion.” A spirit of emulation excites others to similar 
exertions. 

Admulus sfudiornm et 1alarum. Cic. —“ The rival of his pur¬ 
suits and of his labours.” 

- Alqudi lege n cress it as 

Sort/tar insignes et imos. lion. 

—“ Eate, by an impartial law, is allotted both to the con¬ 
spicuous and the obscure.” 

ALquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servdre mentem , non secus in bonis 
Ab insolent i temper a tarn 
Leaf it id -11 or. 

—In arduous circumstances remember to preserve equa¬ 
nimity, and equally in prosperous moments restrain exces¬ 
sive joy.” 

- Atijua tell us 

Pauper i reel adit a r, 
ltegumque p arris. Hor. 

-~ u The impartial earth is opened alike for the pauper and 
the children of kings.” 

JEqiiitas mini lucet ipsa per se. Ore.—“ Equity shines by 
her own light.” 

Acquit as est corrertio legis genera,liter lata ? qua parte de¬ 
ficit. Plowmyn.—“ Equity is the correction of the law 
laid down in general terms, in those parts in which it is de¬ 
ficient.” It modifies the rigour of the law, and takes into 
consideration the circumstances of the ease. 

Jpquo amnio pardtoque moriar. (Tc. —“ May 1 meet death 
with a mind prepared and calm.” 

- -ALquuni est 

Peccdtis veniam posccntcm redderc rursus. lion. 

—“ It is fair that he who expects forgiveness should, in 
his turn, extend it to others.” We are also taught by a 
higher sanction, that, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us, so may we hope to be forgiven. 

A£ra nitent usu; vestis bona quarit haberi ; 

Canescunt turpi tecta relict a situ. Ovt n. 

—“ Brass grows bright by use; good clothes require to be 
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worn ; uninhabited buildings grow white with nasty 
mould.” 

JErufjo (tnlmi, ruhigo ingenii . Sf/n.- “The rust of the mind 
is the blight of genius.” Said of idleness. 

sE rum no hi! is expericntia me doc it it .—“Sorrowful experience 
has taught me.” 

Mi debit brem levc, graviux ini minim fac.it, Laukr. “A 
trilling debt makes a man your debtor; a more weighty 
one*, your enemy.” 

JEs erttf in prr/io ; cliali/bcia masset laffhal ; 
lint ! (juttm perpetno debit it ilia fegi. 0\)i>. 

— u Copper became valuable; the iron on* still lay hid. 
Alas! would that it lmd ever remained concealed.” 

sEsojio iurjenlem sfatuam posit ere At/lei, 

SernuiHjue colloedrunt erferud in hast, 

Eatere honoris scirent vt etntefi riant. Piledk. 

— “ The Athenians erected a lofty statue to /Esop, and 
placed him, though a slave, upon an everlasting pedestal, 
that all might know that the way to fume is open to every 
one.” 

sEsfimafio delicti prerterlti e.r post facto non ereseit. Lam 
Maxim — kk The delinquency attaching to a crime that 
has been committed, is not increased by anything that has 
happened since*.” 

- jEstuat ingens 

Into in corde pit do t\ mi.rtoque insdma Inch/. 

Ef Funis a (jit (it us amor , et eonscia virfns. Vino. 

— kk Deep in his heart boils overwhelming shame, and 
frant ic rage*, with intermingled grie*f, and love racked with 
furious despair, and conscious worth.” 

JEtas parent um , pejor avis, tnl it 
JYos nequiorrs . nto.r daturas 
Eroqcn ient vifiosidrem . Hon. 

—“ The days of our parents, more* dissolute than those of 
our ibredathers, producoel us more wie*ked than they ; we, 
who are destined to produce a more vicious progeny 
still.” Horace is here a laudator iemporis acti , a praiser 
of the geiod old times.” 

jEJ iifem non tequnt tempera.- Our temples do not conceal 
our age.” The wrinkled forehead betrays the hand of 
time. 
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JEtdtem Pridmi Nestdrisque 

Lonqam qui put at esse, JMartidne, 

Multum deciprtur falliturque, 

Non est vlvere sed vita. Mak. 

—“ He, Martian us, is much mistaken and deceived, who 
thinks that the life of Priam and of JNestor was loug : not 
existence, but health, is life.” 

JEldtis cujusque notandi sunt tihi mores . 11 on.—“ You must 
carefully observe the manners of every age.” By inat¬ 
tention to this rule, even Shakspeare has committed 
anachronisms. 

Adternum inter se discordant. Teh.—“ They are everlast¬ 
ingly at variance with each other.” 

sEthiopcm death are. Prop. — “ To wash a blackamoor white.” 

- JEvo rarissinut nostro 

$ i mpi i rid as - O v 11). 

- “ Simplicity, a thing most ran* in our age.” Ovid, like 
Seneca, sometimes praises a simplicity and self-denial, 
which lie himself failed to practise*. 

Ajjectum (hint is pensat censura Tenant is. - “ T he judgment 
of the Thunderer weighs the intention of the giver.” A 
medueval line. 

AJJlavit Urns et dissipanlur. — “ God has sent forth his breath, 
and they are dispersed.” In the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, a mi*dal with the above inseription was struck, to 
record the destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

- Ape, liber fate Deccmhri, 

Qnando itn majores voluPnint , utere - lion. 

Pome, since our forefathers would have it so, use the 
freedom of December.” Said in allusion to the Saturnalia, 
during which the slaves at Rome were allowed a greater 
latitude than usual. 

Ape quod apis. —“Attend to what you are about”—or, as 
the clock at the Inner Temple formerly had it, “ Be¬ 
gone about your business.” 

Agere considerate pluritt est quam eogitdre prudenter. Cic. 
—“It is better to act considerately than to think wisely.” 
Very similar in meaning to the maxim, Paulum sepultw , 
Ac., which see. 

- Agnosco veteris vestigia jlamnnz. Vibgk—“ I recognise 
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the remains of my former attachment.” A somewhat 
similar expression to that of Gray, 

“ E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

Agnus Dei .—“The Lamb of God.” A cake of wax stamped 
with the figure supporting the banner of the cross. It 
is supposed by the liomish Church to have miraculous 
powers for preserving the faithful. A part of the mass 
for fhe dead is also so called, from the circumstance of its 
beginning with these words. 

Agricola ineurvo /errant dimovif ardtro ; 

Hinc anni labor ; ldnc pafriamjtarvosque nepbfes 
tins Li net: bine, armen/a bourn , merit osque j it ceneos. 

VlRfi. 

— “The husbandman cleaves the earth with his crooked 
plough : hence the labours of the year : hence he supports 
liis country and his little offspring: hence his herds of kiue 
and the steers which have earned his sustenance.” 

Agri non o nines frugijori sunt. Cic.— “All fields are not 
fruitful.” So too all men are not equally susceptible of 
improvement. 

- Ah miser! 

Quanta laboras in Cbarglnli , 

Digue purr meliorejlanuna ! 11 or. 

Into what an abyss hast thou fallen, unhappy youth ! 
deserving of* a more happy flame!” A parallel case to 
that of Samson and Delilah. 

Ah ! nimium fa dies, if ui iristia erhnina cadis 
Flu mi tied tolli posse put it is aqiui. OvTJ). 

—“ Ah ! too credulous mortals, who imagine that the guilt 
of bloodshed can be removed by the waters of the stream.” 

Alba• gallhut Jiltus. Drop. —“The son of a white hen.” 
Said of a person extremely fortunate. An eagle is said 
to have dropped a white hen, w ith a sprig of laurel, into 
the lap of Livia, the wife of the Emperor Augustus. 

Album calciihim adds re. “To give a white stone.” In 
voting, among the ancients, approval was signified by put¬ 
ting into the urn a white stone; disapproval, or censure, 
by a black one. 

Alea judiciomnn. — “ Chance judiciary.” “ The uncertainty 
of judgmentswhich too often, as it were, depend on 
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the throw of a die. “The glorious uncertainty of the 

> law.” 

died tor, quanto in arte est melior , tanto est nequior. Syr.— 
Tlie gambler, the more skilful he is in his art. the more / 
wicked is he.” 

Alexander victor tot retfvm atqne popular urn ir<i‘ stuccuhsit. 
Sen. —'“Alexander, the conqueror of so many longs and 
nations, was himself subdued by anger.” 

Aliam qnereum excute. —“ Go, shake some other oak.” Said 
by a person who has already shown his liberality to an ap¬ 
plicant. 

Alia res scepfrum, alia plectrum. —“A sceptre is one thing, 
a fiddlestick another.” 

Alias. —“ Otherwise.” Applied to persons who assume two 
or more names; as A, alias B. It also means a second 
writ, issued after a lirst writ lias been issued to no pur¬ 
pose. 

Alibi. Elsewhere.” Lain Term. When a person accused 
of an ode nee endeavours to prove that he was absent 
from the place at the time when the crime was committed, 
he is said to set up an alibi. 

- - Aliena negotia centum 

Per caput , el circa sdliunt lulus -Hor. 

—“ A hundred affairs of other people come into my head, 
and beset me on every side.” 

-Alima negotia euro , 

Excussus propriis. - IIor. 

—“ I attend to tbe business of other men, regardless of 
my own.” This quotation may be aptly applied to such 
busy-bodies as A^sop met, when carrying his lantern at 
mid-day. See Phaulrus , B. iii. E. 19. 

Aliena nobis , nostra plus aliis placent. Syr.— “ That which 
belongs to others pleases us most, while that which be¬ 
longs to us is most valued by others.” Lew men are 
content with their station: so true it is that— 

“ Men would be angels, angels would be gods; 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel.” Bo l’e’s Essay on Man. 

- Aliena opprobria scope 

Absterrent vitiis - Hor. 

—“ Tbe disgrace of others often deters us from crime.” 
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Aliena optimum frni imania .— “It is best to profit by the 
mildness of others.” A proverb quoted by the Elder f 

Pli,, y-.... i 

Alima vitia in ociihs habemus—a ter go noxtra sunt. Sets".— ! 
“We have the vices of others always before our eyes— 
our own behind our backs.” See Vt nemo in sesr, &e. 
Aliend vivrre quadra. Juv. —“To eat off another man’s 
trencher.” To live at another’s expense. 

Alieni apprfms, sui profits us. Sale. — Covetous of an¬ 
other's, lavish of his own.” Catiline is here described by 
the historian. 

AUrni tnnpdris fores. —“ Blossoms of a time gone by.” 
Flowers that bloomed in other days. 

- A lie n o in loco 

Hand stabile regnum est. Sen. 

— “ Over a distant realm sovereignty is insecure.” 

Alien os ag r os irrigas tuis siticnfibus. Proc. —“ You are 
watering your neighbours’ fields, while your own are 
parched with drought.” Said to an interfering busy¬ 
body. 

Alii senientem ficiunl, alii metent. Pros - “The one sows, 
the other w ill reap.” 

Alio patriam qmrrunt sub sole jaernfem. lion.They seek 
a country situate beneath another sun.” 

Alio rum medians , ipse vleeribus scales. — “The physician of 
others, you are full of ulcers yourself.” 

Aliquando grot ins est quod Jaetli quam quod plena manu 
datur. —“ Sometimes that is more acceptable which is 
given with a kindly, than that which is received from a 
full hand.” Presents are acceptable according to the 
spirit in which they are given. 

Allquem fortunes fliu/n rroerentissime cohere ac venerdri. 
Aijst.—“ To treat with the greatest reverence and respect 
a man who is the darling of fortune.” To 
—“ follow” that false plan, 

That money only makes the man.” 

All quip non debet esse judex in propria causd. Coke. —■“ No 
man ought to be judge in his own cause.” 

Alls rofat propriis. —“ He flies with his own w r ings.” He 
is able to take (rare of himself. Motto of the Earl of 
Thanet. 
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Aliter catuli longe olent , oilier sues. Plaut. —“ Puppies 
have one smell, pigs quite another.” All animals have 
an instinct by which they recognise their young. 

Alitur vitiurn , vivifque tegendo. VlRG.—“Vice is nourished 
and lives by concealment.” 

Alium silerc quod valeas , primus sile. Sen.—“ That you 
may impose silence upon another, first be silent yourself.” 

Alma mater. —“A kind,” or “benign, mother.” A term 
originally used in reference to the earth, but employed by 
students to designate the university in which they were 
educated. 11 is said to have been first applied to Cambridge. 

- Alta sedent civllis vulnPra dextne. Lucan. — “The 

wounds inflicted by civil war are deeply seated.” 

AltPrd manufert l a pi dem, altera panem ostentat. Plaut. — 
“ In one hand he carries a stone, w hile in the other he 
shows bread.” So our proverb, “He c*vries fire in one 
hand, and water in the other.” 

AltPrd manic scabunt , altPrdjeriunt. Prow —“They scratch 
you with one hand, and strike you with the other.” 
Said of treacherous and deceitful persons. 

Alter idem . Cic.—“ Another self.” 

Alter ipse amicus. Prov .—“ A friend is a second self.” The 
thought occurs more than once in the works of Aristotle. 

Alterius non sit qui suns esse potest. —“ Let no man be the 
servant of another, who can be his own master.” 

- Alterius sic 

Alteraposcit opem , res vt conjurat amice. Hon. 

—“ Thus does one thing require the co-operation of an¬ 
other, and they join in mutual aid.” 

Alter remus aquas , alter mild radat arenas. Paor.—“ Let 
one of my oars skim the water, the other touch the 
sands.” By acting thus, we shall not find ourselves out 
of our depth. 

Alter rixatur de land saepe caprlnd , 

Propugnat nugis armdtus. — Hon. 

—“ Another raises a dispute about a lock of goat’s w^ool, 
and has recourse to arms for trifles.” Potentates, as w ell 
as wolves, have often acted upon this principle, when they 
have deemed it to their interest to “pick a quarrel.” 

Altissima queeque Jlumina minimo sono labuntur. Curt. — 
“The deepest rivers flow with the least noise.” Of 
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Himilar application to our proverb, “ Empty vessels make 
the greatest sound.” 

A. M. for Artium Magister. —“ Master of Arts.” The high¬ 
est University degree in Arts. See also Anno Jlundi , 
Ante meridiem. 

Ama tanquam vaunts. Ode r is tanquam amattints . Prov .— 
“Love us though you might hate. Hate, as though you 
might love.” J3e prepared in either case for a change of 
circumstances; and neither make your friend acquainted 
with your failings and weak points, nor make it impos¬ 
sible that your enemy can ever become reconciled to you. 
Cicero, with considerable reason, dissents from tbe first 
part of this adage*. See Amicum it a, &c. 

Amantin-mine anions in teg ratio est. Ter.—“ The quarrels 
of lovers are the renewal of love.” fcu> our old proverb, 
“ Old pottage is sooner heated than new made.” 

Amftre cl sapere rix a deo conceit)tur. Labek. — “It is 
hardly granted to a god to be in love and to act wisely.” 

Amdre juveni fructus est, crimen seni. Syr. —“ It is proper 
for a young man to he in love, a crime for an old one.” 

Ambiqnas in valgum spargvre voces. Adapted from Virgil.— 
“To spread ambiguous re‘ports among the populace.” 

Amhi<juam pactum contra vrnditbrem interpretandum est. Law 

' Maxim.— A doubtful agreement is to be interpreted 
against the vendor.” 

Amici proban tur rebus adversis. Cic.—“Friends are proved 
by adversity.” 

Amici vitium ni feras. prodis tuum. Syr.— “ Unless you can 
put lip with the faults of your friend, you betray your 
own you show that either the ties of friendship are 
easily relaxed, or that you are put out of temper by trifles. 

Amieitia semper prodesf, amor et nocet. Lajjer.—“F riend¬ 
ship is always productive of advantage, and love of in¬ 
jury.” This dictum seems to bo stated in rather too 
general terms. 

Amicbrum, magis quam tuam ipsius tandem, prwdlca. —En¬ 
large upon the praises of your friends rather than on 
your own.” 

Arnicas res opi one pari an t. ad versa* proban t. Syr. —“ Pros¬ 
perity begets friends, adversity proves them.” 

Amicum it a habeas posse ill Jieri hunc inimicum solas. Laber. 
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—“ Live with your friend as if you knew that he might 
become your enemy.” This maxim, though inculcating 
caution, a considerable virtue, is better adapted to the po¬ 
litical world than to the sphere of private friendship. See 
Ama tanquam , &c. 

-Amicum 

Mancipium ddmfno etfrugi. lion. 

—“A servant faithful to his master, and true.” 

Ami cum per dr re eat damnnrum maximum. Svit.—“To lose 
a friend is the greatest of losses.” 

Amicus cert us in re incertd ccrmtur. L'NrN'TTTS.—“An un¬ 
doubted friend shows himself iu doubtful circumstances.” 
Very similar to our proverb, “ A friend in need is a friend 
indeed.” 

Amicus curur. Law Term. —“A friend of the court.” A 
member ot‘ the bar who makes a suggestion on any point 
of practice as to which the judge is in doubt is so 
called. 

Amicus maqis necessdrius quam ignis ant aqua. —“ A friend 
is more needful than lire or water.” 

Amicus Plato , amicus Socrates, sed maqis arnica verltas. Ctc. 

•—“ Plato is my friend, Socrates is my friend, but truth is 
a friend I prize above both.” 

Amicus usque ad aras. —“ A friend to the very altar.” 

Amissum quod nescitur non amittitur. Syr.—“ The loss that 
is not known is no loss.” Similar to our saying, “ What 
the eye don’t see the heart don’t grieve.” So also Gray’s 
line, “Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 

Amiitit merltb proprlu,m qni alienmn appetit. PiiiED.—“ TTe 
who covets that which belongs to another, deservedly loses 
his own.” Covetous men not unfrequently fall into the 
pit which they have dug for others. 

- Amor omnibus idem. Yiro. —“ Love is in all the same.” 

Amor et melle et felle est fecundissUnus. PlaUT. —“ Love is 
most fruitful both in honey and in gall.” 

Amor tussisque non celantur. —“ Love and a cough cannot bo 
concealed.” A proverbial saying. 

Amove nihil mollius , nihil violentius. —“ Nothing is more ten¬ 
der, nothing more violent than love.” 

- Amoves 

L)e tenero meditdtur ungui. Hob. 
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—“ She plana amours from her ten derest years.” 

- Ambto qucerdmus seria ludo. Hoe. —“ Joking apart, let 
us give our attention to serious matters.” 

-Amphora ccepit 

Institui; currentc rota cur urccus exit ? Hon. 

—“ A fine iar is intended to be made ; why, when the wheel 
goes round, does it come out a humble pitcher?” This 
figure is taken from the potter’s w heel, which has been 
used from the most ancient times. It has the same ap¬ 
plication as the Fable of the Mountain in Labour. 

Ampliat add tin spafium sibi vir bonus ; hoc est 

Vive re bis vita posse priore frui. Mae. 

—“ The good man extends the period of his life ; it is to 
live twice, to enjoy with satisfaction the retrospect ot our 
past life.” 

An honi quid usquam est, quod quisquam uti possit 

Sine malo omni; aut , ne laborem capias , cum illo uti vcllcs. 

Plaut. 

—“Is there any good whatever that we can enjoy wholly 
without evil, or where you must not endure labour when 
you would enjoy it ? 

An dives sit omnes queerunt , nemo an bonus .—“All inquire 
whether a man is rich, no one w hether he is good.” 

- An erit qui velle recti set 

Os pop uli mcruissc , et cedro digit a locutus 

Linquere ? - Pees. 

—“ Will there be any one to disow n a wish to deserve the 
people’s praise, and to leave words worthy to be preserved 
m cedar?” Presses for books were made of cedar, and 
the paper w as steeped in oil of cedar, that wood being 
esteemed for its antiseptic qualities. 

An nrsris lonqas regibus esse man us ? Ovid. —“ Knowest thou 
not that kings have long arms?” that they can reach 
you at a distance even ? 

An potest quulquam esse absurdius, quam quo minus vice restate 
eo plus viatici quaere re ? Cic.—“ Can there be anything 
more absurd, than to be making all the greater provision, 
in proportion as the less of your journey remains to be 
performed ?” A reproof of covetousness in old age. 

An quisquam est alius liber, nisi ducere vitam 
Qui licet, ut voluit ? - Pees. 
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—“ Is any man free, but he who is at liberty to spend his 
life in whatever manner he may please ?” 

An ceps remedium est melius quam nullum. —“A doubtful 
remedy is better than none.” 

Anguillam caudd tenes. Prov. —“ You hold an eel by the 
tail.” You have got to deal with a slippery fellow, and 
if you do not hold him fast, he will slip through your 
fingers. 

Anima est arnica amanti. Plaxjt.—“ His mistress is the 
very life of a lover.” 

Anima magis est ubi amat quam ubi animat. .A GST. —“The 
soul is more where it loves than where it lives.” 

- Anlmasque in vulnercponunt. ViBG.—“And they leave 

their lives in the wound.” 

Animi cullus quasi quidarn humanitntis dims. Cio.—“ Cul¬ 
tivation is to the mind what food is to the body.” 

Annno agrotanti medians est ordtio. Prov. — “ "Words are as 
a physician to an afflicted spirit.” See bunt verba , etc. 

- Animoque supersun t 

Jam prope post animam. SiDOtf. Apoll. 

—“ They display spirit even though they have all but 
breathed forth their spirit.” There is a play upou the 
resemblance of the words animus , “courage,” and amnia , 
“soul.” 

Animorum 

Impulsu , et coped magndque cupidine ducti. Juv. 

—“ Led on by the impulse of our minds, by blind and 
headstrong passions.” 

Animula , vagula , bland ilia !— 

Ilospes , comes qua corporis — 

—“ Dear, fluttering, fleeting soul of mine, thou guest and 
companion of the body.” The beginning of the address 
of the emperor Adrian to his soul, composed in his last 
moments, and preserved by the historian Spartianus, as 
expressive of his uncertainty as to a future existence. 
The idea of Pope’s “ Dying Christian’s Address to his 
Soul,” was suggested by these lines, which are replete 
with exquisite beauty. 

- Animum nunc hue celerem , nunc dividit illuc. ViJtG.— 

“ Now this way, now that, he turns his wavering mind.” 

Animumpicturdpascit inani. Vibg.—“H e feeds his mind 
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with an empty picture.” lie amuses himself with un¬ 
substantial anticipations. See the stories of the Barme¬ 
cide’s Feast, and of Alnaschar and his brittle ware, in 
the Arabian Nights. 

- Animurn rege, qui nisiparet 

Imp r rat. - lion. 

—“ Control your temper, for if it does not obey you, it 
will govern you.” 

Animus cequus optimum cst a j rumncs condiment um. Plaut.— 
“ A patient mind is the best remedy for affliction.” 

Animus est in patinis. Tee. — “]\ly thoughts are among the 
saucepans.” I am thinking of something to cat. 

Animus furandi. Law Term. — u The intention of stealing.” 
It is the animus , and not the act, that constitutes an 
offence. 

Animus J/omini , quicqvid Mi imprrat , obtinet. —“ Whatever 
it resolves on the human mind can effect.” 

Animus ho min is semper appPtit age re aliqu'ul. Cic.—“ The 
mind of man is always longing to do something.” 

Animus me ml nit precteriibrunt, presentia remit, fid bra pres - 
videt. Cic.—“The mind remembers past events, scans 
the present, foresees the future.” 

- Animus quod per did It op tat, 

Atque in prude, fit a sc tot us imagine versat. Peteon. 

—“ The mind still longs for what it has lost, and is wholly 
intent upon the past.” The contemplation of lost op¬ 
portunities has a kind of fascination, which at the same 
moment both invites and repels. 

- Animus si tc non defied erquus. lion.—“ If your equa¬ 
nimity does not fail you.” 

Anno Domini. —“ In the year of our Lord; ” for brevity, a. d. 

Anno JMundi. —“ In the year of the world ;” for brevity, a. m. 

Anno Urhis conditie .—“ In the year from the building of the 
city.” See Ah uric, &c. 

Annbsam arbdrern transplantdre. —“ To transplant an aged 
tree.” Said of a person late in life quitting ail employ¬ 
ment in which he has been long engaged, for a new one. 

Annum vulpes hand capitur laqueo. l J rov. —“An old fox is 
not to he caught with a springe.” “ Old birds are not to 
be caught with chaff.” 

Annus mirdbilis. —“ The year of wonders.” 
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Ante barbam doces senes. JProv. —“ Before you Lave got a 
beard you are for teaching the aged.” 

Ante diem clauso componet Vesper Olympo. Vino.—“The 
evening star will first shut the gates of heaven upon the 
day.” 

Ante mare , et telhis, ct quod try it omnia coedum , 

IJnus erat toto naturae vnltus in orbe , 

Quem dixcre Chaos; rudis in digestague moles. Ovid. 

—“At first the sea, the earth, and the heaven which covers 
all tilings, were the only face of nature througli the whole 
universe, which men have named Chaos ; a rude and undi¬ 
gested mass. 

Artie meridiem. —“ Before noon,” or “ mid-day,” generally 
demoted by the initials a. m. 

Ante oculos errant damns , urbs, et forma locorum ; 

Succcduntque suis singula facta locis. Ovrn. 

—“ Before my eyes flit my home, the city, and ouch well- 
known spot: and then follows, in order, each thing, as it 
happens, in its appropriate place.” 

Ante scncctutem curdvi , vt bene river cm ; in seneetut(\ vt 
bene moriar. Sen.—“B efore old age, I made it my care 
to live well; in old age, to die well.” St. Jerome ranked 
Seneca among the writers of Christianity. 

Ante tuham trepidat. —“ lie trembles before the trumpet 
sounds.” 

Ante vie tori am canere triumplnnn. —“ To celebrate the tri¬ 
umph before victory.” Similar in meaning to our expres¬ 
sion, “ To count our chickens before they are hatched.” 

Ante victoriam ne can as triumplnnn. —“ Don’t sing your tri¬ 
umph before you have conquered.” So we say, “ Don’t 
halloo before you are out of the wood.” 

Ante vidimus fulgurationem quam sonum audiamus. Sen.— 
“We see the lightning before we hear the thunder.” 

Antehac putaham te habere cornua. JProv. —Till now I 
thought you had horns.” Said to a blusterer, who, at 
the last moment, is found defective in courage. 

Antequam in dpi as consult o , et ubi consulueris facto opus est. 
Cic.—“ Before you begin, consider, and when you have 
considered, act.” 

Antiqud homo inrtute aefide . Teb.— “ A man of the virtue 
and fidelity of the olden time.” 
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Antiqultas sceculi juventus mundi. —“ Ancient time was the 
youth of the world.” An aphorism of Lord Bacon, for 
which, according to Hallam and Whewell, he is indebted 
to Giordano Bruno. 

Anus slmia scro quidem. Prov. —“ The old ape is taken at 
last.” Of the same meaning as our saying, “ The old fox 
is caught at last.” 

- ApPrit prcecordia Liber. Hon.—“ Bacchus opens the 

heart.” 

Aperte mala cum est mulier , turn demum cst bona . Sth. 
—“ When a woman is openly had, then she is good.” 
This paradoxical expression implies that less injury re¬ 
sults to the world from open dissoluteness, than from the 
hypocrisy of those who conceal profligacy under the guise 
of sanctity and virtue. 

- Aperto vivPre voto. Peks. —“ To live with every wish 

revealed.” The motto of the Earl of Aylesford. 

Apia opus est. Prov. —“There is need of parsley.” Said 
when a sick person was past all hope of recovery. The 
Grecians sowed the graves of the dead with this herb. 

Apparatus belli. —“ The materiel of war.” 

Apparent rari nantes in qurfpte vasto. Vnui—“ A few are 
seen hero, and there, swimming in the boundless ocean.” 
Virgil here describes the shipwrecked sailors of the Trojan 
fleet. 

Appetites ratidniparPat. Cic.—“ Let your passions be obedi¬ 
ent to reason.” Employed as the motto of Earl Eitz william. 

Aquamperdo. —“I lose my time.” Time was measured by 
the ancients by means of water running in the clepsydra, 
as in more modern days by sand. A certain portion of 
time was allotted to each orator to plead his cause; 
whence the present expression, which literally means, “I 
am losing the water.” 

Aquamplorat cum la-vat fundPre. Plaijt. — “Tie weeps at 
throwing away the water in which he was washed.” Said 
of a miser. 

AquUa non capit muscas. Prov. —“ The eagle does not stoop 
to catch flies.” 

Aquilcv senecta. Prov. —“The old age of an eagle.” Ap¬ 
plied to aged topers—as the eagle was supposed, in its 
latter years, to live by suction only. 
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Aqutlam voldre doces. Prov. —“You are for teaching an 
eagle how to fly.” “ You are teaching your grandam,” &c. 

Aquosus languor .—“ The watery weakness.” The dropsy. 

Aranedrum telas texere. —“ To weave a spider’s web.” Mean¬ 
ing, to support an argument by fine-spun sophistry, or to 
engage in a frivolous pursuit. 

Arbiter bibendi. —“ The arbitrator of drinking.” The master 
of the feast among the ancients gave directions when to 
fill the cups. See the SticJms of Plautus , A. iv. sc. 4. 

Arbiter elegantidrum .—‘‘ The arbitrator of politeness. ’ ’ Com¬ 
monly used in reference to the person whose duty it is to 
decide on any matter of taste or form ; a master of the 
ceremonies. 

- Arbiter liic sumtus do lite joebsd. Ovid.—“ He was 

chosen umpire in this sportive contest.” Said of Tiresias, 
who was chosen umpire in the contest between Jupiter 
and Juno. 

Arbd?'e dejeetd qui vult ligna colllgit. Prov. —“ When the tree 
is thrown down, every one who pleases gathers the wood.” 
The meanest may, and often do, triumph over fallen ma¬ 
jesty. See the fable of “ The aged Lion and the Ass,” in 
Phcedrus , B. i. F. 21. 

Arbdres magnae dm crescunt , und liordi extirpan tur. Cujit.— 
“ Great trees are long in growing, but are rooted up in a 
single hour.” 

Arbdres serit diltgens agricola , quorum aspiciet nunquam 
ipse baccam. Cic.—“The industrious husbandman plants 
trees, of which he himself will never see a berry.” In 
imitation of him, we must not confine ourselves to good 
works, the fruit of which is to be immediately gathered. 

- Arcades arnbo 

JEt cantdre pares , et respondcre pardti. Vino. 

—“ Both Arcadians, equally skilled in the song and ready 
for the response.” 

Arcana imperii. —“ The mysteries of governing.” State se¬ 
crets. 

Arcanum demens detegit ebriPtas. —“ Frantic drunkenness re¬ 
veals every secret.” 

Arcanum neque tu scrutdberis ullius unquam y 

Commissumque teges et vino tortus et ird . Hon. 

—“Enquire not into the secrets of others, and conceal 
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what is intrusted to you, even though racked by wine and 
anger.’ * 

Arctum annulum ne geslftto. Prov .— “ Do not w ear too 
tight a ring.” I)o not by imprudence w r aste your, pro¬ 
perty. 

Arcum intensio frangil, animum remissio. Sth.—“ Straining 
injures the bow, relaxation the mind.” This maxim is 
in words not unlike that taught in the Fable of “ JEsop at 
Play,” except that he warns us against giving, not too much, 
but too little, relaxation to the mind. See Phadrus, B. iv. 
F. 31 

Ardent ipsa licet , torment is gaudet am an f is. Juv.—“ Al¬ 
though she herself may burn, she delights in the torments 
of her lover.” 

Ardentia verba. —“Words that glow\” Expressions full of 
warm 111 and ardour. 

- Ardua cervix 

A rg at unique, caput , brevis alvus 1 obesaque terga , 

Luxuriatquc toris animbsinn pectus - Vino. 

—“ Lolly is his neck, and his head slender, his belly short, 
his back plump, while his proud chest swells luxuriant, 
with brawny muscles.” A line description of what a horse 
should be. 

Ardua niolhnur; sed nulla nisi ardua virlus. Ovid.—“I 
attempt an arduous task; but there is no merit but what 
is to be secured by arduous means.” 

Arena sine calee. Prov.--“ Sand without lime.” If sand 
is used too plentifully, the mortar will not adhere. This 
saying was used by the emperor Caligula with reference 
to the desultory works of the philosopher Seneca. 

Arena j niandas semina. Prov. — “ You are sowing your grain 
in the sand.” You are labouring at an impossibility. 

Areseil gramen veniente autumno. —“ The grass withers as 
autumn comes on.” Applicable to the sear and yellow* 
leaf of old age. 

Argentum accept , dote imprrium vemTidi. Plattt.— “ I re¬ 
ceived money with her, and for the dow*ry have sold my 
authority.” 

Argilld quidris imitdberis udd. IIor.—“ With moist clay 
you may imitate anything you please.” Early impres¬ 
sions are most indelibly iixed. 
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Arqumentum ad libminem. —“ An argument direct to the 
man.” An argument which admits of a personal appli¬ 
cation. 

Argumientum ad ignorantiam. —“ An argument to ignorance.” 
An argument founded on the ignorance of your adversary. 

Argumentum ad judicium. —“ An argument by appeal to the 
judgment.” 

Argwmentum ad verccundiam. —“An argument to decency.” 

Argumentum baculimm. — “The argument of the stick.” 
Club law. 

- Argiltos inter strepit anser olores. Vieg.—“ lie gabbles 

like a goose among the tuneful swans.” 

Arma ceredlia .— “The arms of Ceres.” Implements of 
husbandry, of which Ceres was the goddess. 

- Arma tenanti 

Omnia dal , qui just a negat .— Lucatnt. 

—“ He who refuses what is just, grants everything to his 
opponent when armed.” Consciousness of rectitude in¬ 
spires us with that confidence vs hich so greatly conduces to 
success. 

Ars est ccldre arteni. —“ The great object of art is to conceal 
art.” The perfection of art is attained when no traces 
of the artist are to be seen. 

Ars est sine arte , cujus principium est menltri , medium la - 
bordre , et finis mendiedre. — “ The art is devoid of art, 
whose beginning is falsehood, its middle labour, and its 
end beggary.” The character of the delusive science of 
alchemy. 

Ars long a , vita brevis. —“Art is long, life is Bhort.” A 
translation of the first of Hippocrates’ Aphorisms. 

- Ars mild non tanti est. Ovid.—“T he art is not worth 

so great a penalty to me.” 

Ars varia vulpis , ast una echino maxima. Prov. —The fox 
has many tricks; the hedgehog only one, and that greater 
than all.” The hedgehog effectually defends himself by 
rolling himself up in a ball. See Malta novit , &c. 

Artem queevis alit terra. —“Every country nurtures some 
art.” 

Artis magistra necessilas. Pliny the Younger. —“ Necessity 
is the mistress of the arts.” 

Aslnum sub freeno currere docere. Prov .—“ To teach an 
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ass to obey the rein.” A task which was considered 
by the ancients to be “labour in vain.” See At si cog - 
natos , &c. 

Asinus nslno , ct sus suipulchcr. —“ An ass to ass is a bmuty, 
a swine to a swine.” Somewhat similar to our saying, 
“Every Jack has his Jill.” A fortunate feature in the 
harmonious system of nature. 

Asinus inter simias. Prov. —“An ass among apes.” Said 
of a fool among ill-natured persons who make a butt of 
him. 

Asinus in ungurnto . Prov. —“ An ass among perfumes.” 
Said of a person “out of his element.” 

Asperce face the, ubi nimis ex vcro traxere , acrem sui me- 
mdriam rrlinquunt. Tacit. —“ Cutting jokes, especially 
when based too much upon truth, leave a bitter remem¬ 
brance.” The truth of this is experienced by those who 
prefer to have their joke, and lose their friend. 

Asprritas aqresfis et inconcinna qravisque. Hon.—“ A clown¬ 
ish roughness, churlish and ill at ease.” 

Asprrius nihil est humiJi cum surgit in alt urn. Claud. — 
“ Nothing is more unendurable than a low-bred man, 
when he attains an elevated station.” We have a proverb 
to the same effect, “ Set a beggar on horseback, and he 
will ride to the devil.” 

Aspire curvdtos pomorum ponrfrre ramos. Ovid. —“ Behold 
the branches bending beneath the weight of apples.” 

- Asshtuo labuntur tempera nwtn - 

JVon seeus or jhimen. JSheque enim consistcre f amen , 

Nee levis hora, potest - 

—“Time glides on with a constant progress, no otherwise 
than as a flowing stream. Bor neither can the stream nor 
the fleeting hour stop in its course.” 

Assumpsit. Law Term. —“ He engaged to pay.” An action 
of assumpsit lies on the promise to pay, which the law im¬ 
plies on the part of every man who buys of another. 

- Ast alii sex 

Et phi res, nno eon clamant ore - Jl T v. 

—“'Six others, ay more, with oue voice assent.” 

Astra regent homines , serf regit a sir a Deus .—“ The stars 
govern man, hut God governs the stars.” The belief of 
the astrologers. 
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Astutiar coccygc. Prov. —“More crafty than the cuckoo,” 
who lays her eggs in the nest of another bird. 

At daemon hdmini quum struit allquid malum 
Pwvertit illi primitus mentem mam. 

Translation from the Greek of Atiienagohas. 

—“ But the daemon, when he devises any mischief against 
a man, lirst perverts his mind.” See Quem Deus , &c., and 
Quern Jupiter , &c. 

At hcee etiam servis semper libera fuerunt, timerent, gau - 
derent , dolercnt , suo potius quam altPrius arbitrio. Cic.— 
“ Slaves, even, have alw r ays been at liberty to fear, to re¬ 
joice, to grieve, at their own pleasure, and not at the will 
of another.”—The body may be “ cribb’d, cabin’d, and 
confin’d,” but the mind cannot be chained. 

At jam non domus accipiet ie lata; neque uxor 
Optima , nec dulces occurrent oscIf la nati 
PrceripPre , et tacitd pectus dulcedine tangert. Luor. 

—“ No longer shall thy joyous home receive thee, nor yet 
thy best of wives, nor shall thy sweet children run to be 
the first to snatch thy kisses, and thrill thy breast with 
silent delight.” See the similar lines in Gray’s Elegy. 

At pulchrum est digito monstrdri et dicier, ILic est. Pirns.— 
“ It is a gratifying thing to bo pointed at with the finger, 
and to have it said, That is he.” Of course this applies to 
a man who has become famous, not notorious. 

At reditus jam quisque suos arnat, et sibi quid sit 

Utile , solicitis suppPitat articPilis - Ovid. 

—“Now-a-days every one loves his own interests, and 
reckons, on his anxious fingers, what may turn out useful 
for himself.” 

* — At scio, quo vos soledtis pacto perplexarier ; 

Pactum non pactum est; non pactum pactum est, quod vobis 
lubet. Plaut. 

—“ But I understand the fashion in which you are w r ont to 
equivocate ; an agreement is no agreement, no agreement 
is an agreement, just as it pleases you.” 

At si cogndtos , nulla natura labore 

Quos tibi dat, re linere velis, servdreqne amicos, 

Infilix operam perdas, ut si quis asellum 
In campo docPat parentem currPre framis. Hon. 

—“ If you think to retain and preserve as friends the relar 
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tives whom nature gives you, without taking any pains, 
wretched man! you lose your pains just as much as if a 
person were to train an ass to be obedient to the rein, and 
run along the plain.” Nee Asinum sub , &c. * 

At vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipsd y - 

Nempe hoc indocti .— Juv. 

—“ But revenge is a blessing more sweet than life itself. 
Yes, fools think so.” 

At (pic dcos at quo antra rocat era dili a mater . Vino.—“Both 
gods and stars his mother charges with cruelty.” A de¬ 
scription of the grief of Uaphnis on hearing of the death 
of her son. 

At gar vtinam his pot i as naps tota ilia dedisset 

Tempura savit 'ue - Jttv. 

—“ And would that he had devoted to such trifles as these 
all those days of cruelty.” Naid of Domitian. 

Atfjvi vultus erat multa et prceelara minunfis. Hon.—*“ But 
you had the look of oue that threatened many and ex¬ 
cellent things.” 

Atria re yum ho mi nib us plena sunt , amieis vacua. Setv. —“ The 
halls of kings are full of men, empty of friends.” Kings 
have many followers, but few real friends. 

- A addeem feetrat ipse timer. Ovid. — “Fear itself bad 

made her bold.” 

Auctor pretiusa J'aeit. —“The giver enhances the value of the 

Audaees fortune jurat timidospie repellit . —“ Fortune favours 
the bold, and repels the timid.” 

Alula.v ad omnia fa min a, pui‘ vet amat vel odit .— “A wo¬ 
man, an hen inllamed by love or by hatred, will dare every¬ 
thing.” 

- Audax omnia perprti 

Gens humane ruit per vrtitam et nefas. TIoit. 

—“ Bold to perpetrate every species of crime, mankind 
rushes into everything that is wicked and forbidden.” 
These words may be appropriately applied to vice and 
refined dissoluteness, but they were used by Horace as a 
ceusure upon what we should iioav call “the march of pro¬ 
gress.” 

Aude a liquid brrvihus Gydris et carer re diqnum 

Si vis esse aliquis. IProbitas la add tar et at yet. Juv. 
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—“ Dare to commit some act worthy of the little Gyara or 
the gaol, if you wish to be somebody. Virtue is praised 
and shivers with cold.” The Eomans used the island of 
Gyara in the Aegean Sea as a place of transportation for 
criminals. 

Audendo magnns tegilur iimor. Lucan - .—“ Great fear is 
concealed under a show of courage.” 

Audendum est, nt ill ust rata veritas pate at multique a per - 
jurio liberal far. Lactant.—“ We must make the at- 
tem])t to set forth the truth, that it may be seen, and so 
be rescued from the mischiefs of perjury.” 

- Auden tem .Forsijue Yen usque juvant. Ovid.— “Fortune 

and Venus befriend the bold.” 

A udentesfort anajurat. Vina.—“ Fortune favours the brave.” 

Audi alteram partem. Prop. —“ H ear the other side.” Listen 
to what each party has to allege, before you give your de¬ 
cision. 

- Audi ,, 

j Yulia unquam de monte hdmlnis eunetdtio Tonga est. Jut. 

—“ Listen ! when a man’s life is at stake no delay can be 
too long.” 

Audi , vide , tace , si vis vine re in pace. — “ Listen, look on, 
and hold your tongue, if you would live in peace.” A 
Leonine line of the middle ages. 

Audict pug nan , vitio parenlum, 

Mara j u vent us - lion. 

—“ Our youth, thinned by the vices of their fathers, shall 
hear of these battles.” 

Audi re, at qua togam jubeo componere quisquis 
Ambitione maid , aut argenti pallet amove, 

Quisquis luxurid - IIor. 

—“ Whoever is pale through, foul ambition, or the lovo of 
money, or luxurious living, him 1 bid sit still and listen.” 

Audlre est opera prelium. lion.—“ It is worth your whilo to 
listen.” 

Audita querela. Law Phrase. —“The complaint of the de¬ 
fendant having been heard.” The name of a writ by 
which a defendant appealed against a judgment given 
against him. 

- Auditque voedtus Apollo. Vino.— “And Apollo hears 

when invoked.” 
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- Avprlmur cultu. Ovi d.—“ We are captivated by dress.” 

Auquriis pat ruin et prised for ml dine sacrum. Tacit.— u (A 
grove) hallowed bv the auguries of our forefathers, and by 
ancient awe.” Like a fly in clouded amber, this hexame¬ 
ter lies concealed in the prose of the historian. It is 
probably a quotation from some Latin poet, but has been 
overlooked as such. 

Aucfurium ratio est , ct conjecture fatari: 

Hdc divlndvi , notiliamquc tuli. Ovid. 

—“ lieason is my augury, and my estimate of the future ; 
from it have I made my prediction and derived my know¬ 
ledge.” 

Aula rec/is .— “ The court of the king.” A court which, 
in the middle ages, accompanied the king wherever he 
went, and in which originated the present Court of King’s 
Bench. 

Aura papularis. —“ The breeze of popularity.” A man who 
has the populace upon his side, is for the moment wafted 
on by the aura popularis. See Virtus repulscc , <fce. 

Aurea ne credos qiurcunquc nit esc ere rera is. -“ Think not 
that everything that shines is gold.” “All is not gold 
that glitters.” Trust not to outside appearances. 

Aurea nunc vcre sunt scrcula , plurlmus auro 
Venit honos : auro cone ilia tur amor. Ovtd. 

— 41 Truly this is the golden age : the child* honours accrue 
through gold; with gold love is purchased.” 

Aurea prime safe est at us, qua ' rind tee nullo , 

Spoilt c sud , sine lege,Jidda rect unique col chat. 

Paata met usque aberant - Ovid. 

—“ The golden age was first founded, which without any 
avenger, of its own accord, and without laws, practised 
faith anil rectitude. Punishment, and the fear of it, did 
not yet exist.” 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Dil/qif , tutus caret obsuleti 
So nil bus tecti , caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. lion. 

—“ Whoever loves the golden mean, avoids in safety the 
squalor of an old house, while, in the enjoyment of modera¬ 
tion, he escapes the cares of splendour.” 

Aitreopisedri hamo. Prov .— “To fish with a golden hook.” 
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To spare no sum however large in obtaining the object of 
our pursuit. A saying much used by Augustus (Ansar. 

Anri sacra James - Viim. —“ The cursed greed of gold.” 

See Quid non mortalia, Ac. 

Auribus tritf’o lupum. Ter. —“ I hold a wolf by the ears.” 
If 1 leave go he will destroy me, yet I shall not be able 
long to retain him. Somewhat similar to our English 
phrase of “catching a Tartar.” An Irish soldier, under 
.Prince Eugene, called out to his comrade, in a battle 
against the Turks, that he had caught a Tartar. “ Bring 
him along then,” said the other. “ He won’t come,” was 
the reply. “Then come yourself.” “But he won’t let 
me,” was the answer. 

Auro contra redo mode stum am a tor cm. Plaut.—“ Find mo 
a reasonable lover against his weight in gold.” 

Auro loqaente nihil pallet qua vis ratio. l > rov .— “When gold 
speaks, no reason is of the slightest avail ” 

Auro paisa Jidett, auro venalia jura, 

Aar inn lex sequitnr , mox sine lege pu dor. Prop. 

—“ By gold good faith is banished, the laws are put up to 
sale for gold, the law follows gold, and before Jong v ill 
modesty lose the protection of the laws.” 

Aurum e sterciirc. —“ Gold from a dunghill;” said of a thing 
which lies concealed where least expected. 

Aurum in Jorlund inventtur , natiird inginium hortum. Plaut. 
m -“ Gold is met with by luck, a good disposition is found 
by nature.” 

Aurum onines , vietd jam pietate, volant. Prop. — “All men 
now long for gold, piety being overcome ;” in other words, 
“ Aloney now oidy makes the man.” 

Aurum per mrdios ire satellites 

Et perrampere amat saxa,potentius 

Jed a ful min ro - IIor. 

—“ Gold delights to make its way through the midst of 
guards, and to break through stone walls, more powerful 
than tin* thunderbolt.” The poet alludes to the story of 
Jupiter and Danae. 

Aut amat , ant odit mulier; nil est tertium. Syr.— “ A 
woman either loves or hates; there is no third part.” 

Aut bibat , aut dbrat. — “ Let each one drink or begone.” The 
man who passes the bottle without helping himself may 
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possibly take advantage oi* the unguarded expressions of 
those who are drinking more freely. 

Aut Casar aut nullui s\— “ Either Ctesar or nobody.” I will 
attain supreme eminence, or perish in the attempt. A 
saying of Julius Ciesar. 

Aut hoc quod produxi tostium satis est, aut nihil satis.— 
“ Either this testimony which 1 have brought is sullicient, 
or nothing will suffice.” 

Aut inshnit homo , aut versus fac'd. Holt.— “ Either the man 
is mad, or is making verses.” 

Aut non teuton's, aut perfec. Ovin.—“Either try not, or 
persevere.” 

“ Eain would I climb, but that 1 fear to fall r ” 
were the words written by Sir W. ltaleigh on a pane of 
glass : 

tfc ]f thy heart 1‘ails thee, why then climb at all r” 
was Queen Elizabeth’s rejoinder. 

Aut pet is, aut uryes mil drum Sisi/phe, saxum. Oyjj).— u You, 
Sisyphus, either pursue or push forward the stone that is 
destined to fall back again.” 

Aut potent ior to , aut imbeciUior lasit: si i inherit liar puree 
illi ; si polenfior tihi. Skn.—“ lie who injured thee was 
either stronger or weaker : if weaker, spare him ; if 
stronger, spare thyself.” 

Aut prod esse volant aid delecture poetic, 

Aut sintul et jueunda el idonea dieere vitae lion. 

— u It is the wish of poets either to instruct or to amuse ; 
at the same time to inculcate what is agreeable and what 
is conducive to living well.” 

Aut repent aut jaluum nasei opart hit. I*ror.-- “ A man 
ought to be born a king or a fool.” Idiots were in 
former times, and st ill are, in the. East, held in the highest 
respect. The fools, or jesters, of kings and nobles, both in 
ancient times and the middle ages, w ere allowed the utmost 
licence; and it was a common saying, that Tools are 
fortunate.” 

- >Aut virtus nomen inane est , 

Aut decus et pretium rede petit experiens vir. lion. 

“ Either virtue is an empty name, or the wise man rightly 
seeks it as his glory and reward.” 

Autumnus—Libitinw quest us acerbce. Hon.—“ Autumn—the 
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harvest of the direful Libitum.” Autumn was in ancient 
times, as now, accounted a sickly season, and Libitina was 
the patron goddess of the pollinetores, or undertakers. 

A i hr Hi a h um ilia Jirma consensus facit. Labi;ji. —“Concord 
gives strength to humble aids.” Union imparts strength. 

Arams, nisi cum morllur , nil recle facit. —“A miser, until 
he dies, does nothing right.” His heir, at all events, is 
apt to think, that his dying was the best action of his lib*. 

Avia PiPridum perilgro loan, nulUus ante 
Tri/a solo, jurat intfgros accede re- fontcis 

Atquc haurire. - Bucket. 

—“I wander through the retired retreats of the Muses, 
untrodden before by another foot; 1 delight to approach 
their untouched fountain, and to drink thereof.” 

Artda cst prricnli Virtu a, et quo lend at non quid pass/Ira sit 
vngilat. {Sion.—“ Virtue courts danger, and considers wh.it 
it may accomplish, not what it may suffer ” 

Artdift natura pa nun cst. Sun. —“The bounty of nature is 
loo little for the greedy man.” 

- Avilus apto 

Cum lave fundus. Holt. 

—“ A farm inherited from my ancestors, with a suitable 
dwelling.” Horace here describes his Sabine farm. 


B. 

Balnea , vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra; 
tied vitam factual balnea , vina, Venus. 

Bpitaph in Graters Monumenta. 
—“ Baths, wine, and Venus cause our bodies to decay : but 
baths, wine, and Venus make up the sum of life.” 

“ Wine, women, warmth, against our lives combine. 

But what were life without warmth, women, wine V” 

Barba; teams supierites. Prov. —“ Philosophers as far as 
beard.” Ironically said of persons w ho, by assuming gra\ e 
manners, wish to pass themselves off for moil of learning. 

Bastard us nullius cst ftlius, autftlius pupiili. Law Maxim .— 
“ A bastard is the son of no man, in other words, the sou 
of the public.” A bastard, uot being born in wedlock, his 
d 2 
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father is not recognised as such by the law ; hut, as an in¬ 
dividual, the public laws protect his life and property. 

Haiti immanihiti in via .— 41 Blessed are the undefiled in the 
way.” The commencing 1 words of the 119th Psalm. 

Haiti monorail in reqinnr eardrum .—“ Happy are the one- 
eyed in the country of the blind.” All things ought to 
bo judged of comparatively; and, whatever may be the 
extent of our misfortunes, there will still he found some¬ 
thing for consolation. 

Bedtisslmus in esf, qvi cut apfns ex sene, quiquc in sc a no 
sva pan if omnia . (be.—“ lie is the most happy who is 
self-prepared, and who centres all his resources in him¬ 
self.” 

Heat as ille qui promt ncqfdiis, 

Ut prisea qms mart (ilium, 

Paterna rara boh us ex erect suis. 

Soli(t as otn n i fivnorc. lion. 

—“ Happy the man who, remote from business, after the 
manner of the ancient race of mortals, cultivates his pa¬ 
ternal hinds with his own oxen, disengaged from all 
usury.” 

Bratus qui cst, nun infclUqo quid requirat ut sit hedfior. 
Oie.— k4 1 do not see w hy he who is already happy, needs 
seek t o ho happier.” 

Hello! horrula India ! A r iiio.—“War! horrid war!” 

Hello mat ribas detest {it a. ilon.— 44 War, so detested by mo¬ 
thers.” 

Bella nullos habitura triumphos . Lucan. —“ Wars which 
will leave no cause lor triumph.” Most truly said of civil 
war. 

Bella suseipienda sunt oh earn causam, ut sine injuria in 
pace vivdtur. (b<\- “AVars are to be undertaken in order 
that we may live in peace w ithout suffering wrong.” 

Belle narras .—“ You tell a very pretty story.” ft aid ironi¬ 
cally. 

Hellua mult brum cap)turn .—“The many-headed monster.” 
Tin* mob. 

Helium ita susripiatur , ut nihil dliud nisi pax quersita vi- 
deatur . (be.—“ War should he so engaged in, that no¬ 
thing but peace should appear to he aimed at.” 
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Helium nee timendum ne.c provocandum. Pliny the Younger .— 
“ War ought neither to he dreaded, nor provoked.” 

Bene dor mil , qui non sent it qucim male dormiat. 8yrijs. 
“Lie sleeps well who does not perceive how badly he has 
slept.” 

- Bene esl cut Deus obtnlit 

Bared quod satis est maim. Hon. 

“Happy for him, to whom God has given enough with 
a sparing hand.” 

Bene fierce magnum 
Disee forte na m. lion. 

—“ Learn to support your good fortune w ith moderation.” 

Bene merenti bene profderit, male merenti par erit. Plaut. 

-“To the well-deserving God will show favour, to the 
ill-deserving will In* give like for like.” 

Bene n a nun at urn dec.br at Saadi la Jen usque. 11 or.- —“ Love 
and compliance* favour the wealthy suitor.” 

Bene si amieo firerris. nr pq/eaf fieri ssi\ 

Ut pd tins quid eat si 'non freer is. Plaut. 

—“ If you have conferred a favour upon your friend, repent 
not of having done so ; rather feel that you would have 
been ashamed had you not done so.” 

Belief act a male loedta , malefaeta arbltror. Cic.—“ Favours 
injudiciously conferred I consider injuries.” Nothing is 
more injurious to the common good, than indiscriminate 
charity, or profuse indulgence. 

Benefieia dare qui nese.it injusfe petit. 8 vit.—.11 e who know s 
not how to bestow a benefit, is unreasonable if he expects 
one.” 

Benefieia plttra rrciqnt qui scit reddrre. 8 vR. —“ He receives 
most favours, who knows how to make a proper return.” 

Benefieia usque eo hrta sunt dam videntur exsolvi posse ; ubi 
7iiul'turn autevenere, pro gratia odium, reddltur. Tacit. — 
“ Benefits are only acceptable so long as we think we may 
requite them ; but when they exceed the possibility of so 
doing, hatred is returned instead of gratitude.” This 
maxim, it is to be hoped, is not of general acceptation, but 
applies to the exception, and not the rule. If universally 
acted on, the world w r ould soon be a dreary wilderness. 
See xEs debitor cm, &c. 

• * ISuadela, or Suada, the goddess of persuasion. 
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Bcneficivm accipPre libcrtutcm vendPre est. Labeii.—“ To ac¬ 
cept an obligation is to barter your liberty.” 

Benefieium diqnis uhi des, omnes obliqes. Syk.—“ Where 
you confer a benefit, worthy of it, the obligation is ex¬ 
tended to all.” 

Benefieium in into non da fur. JProv.— tc A benefit conferred 
on a churl is no benefit.” The phrase may also mean 
that a benefit conferred with an ill grace is no benefit. 

Benefieium meminisse debet ?.s\ in quern col! oca fa aunt ; non 
eommemordre qui contain. Cic.— tL lie ought to remember 
benefits on whom they are conferred; he w ho confers 
them ought not to mention them.” 

Benefieium non in co quod fit a at datur const itit , sed in ipso 
facieufis nut (/antis an)‘nw: animus est mini qai heueti- 
ciis daf prefium. Sion. —“ A benefit consists not in that 
which is done or given, but in the spirit in which it is 
done or given ; for it is the spirit which gives all the value 
to the benefit.” 

Benefieium sape dare , docPre est reddPre. Svn.—“ Often 

to confer a benefit is to teach how to make' a return.” In 
giving to others, we teach them to be charitable. 

Benefcus cst qai non sui , sed alfPrius causa be nip nr faeit. 
Cut lie is beneficent who aefs kindly, not for he; own 
sake, but to serve another.” Disinterestedness is the soul 
of benevolence. 

Benipnior senft ntia in verbis penerulibus sen dubiis est prre¬ 
ferenda. Coke. In east's where general or doubtful 
words are employed, the more merciful construction is to 
be preferred.” 

Ben ip n it as qua: constat c.r opera ct industrial honest i or esf y 
et la tins patet , ct prod esse potest jduribus. Cic.—“That 
bounty, the essence of which is works and industry, is 
more honourable and more extended in its results, and has 
the power of benefiting more largely.” The distinction 
between active charity and the mere bestowal of money. 

Beniqnus etiam dandi cans am eopitat. Prov .— 41 Even the be¬ 
nignant man takes into consideration the grounds of his 
liberality.” Indiscriminate bounty is as baneful as ava¬ 
rice. See Beiiefacta male , &e. 

BibPre papdliter. —“ To drink like a pope.” A mediaeval ex¬ 
pression. 
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Bis dat qui citb dat. Alciatus.—“ He gives twice who gives 
in time.” The value of a service depends very much upon 
the grace and promptness with which it is done. See Jnopi 
bcnejicium -, &t\, Gratia ah , &c. 

Bis est gralu m quod opus r.st, si ultra ojfrra-s. Syr. — “ Thai 
is doubly acceptable, which is spontaneously offered when 
we stand in need.” “ A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 

Bis interimitur qui suis armis perit. Syr. —“lie dies 
twice who perishes by his own arms.” Misfortunes are 
doubly bitter when caused by ourselves. 

Bis procure in hello non licet. Brov. —“ It is not permitted 
to err twice in war.” Errors in war are often irre¬ 
trievable, and leave no opportunity for a repetition. 

Bis pueri senes. Brow —“Old men are twice children.” 
Said in reference to the years of dotage. “ Once a man, 
tw ice a child.” 

Bis vineit qui se vincitin victoria. Syr. lie conquers 
twice, who, when a conqueror, conquers himself.” 

Blander mendacia lingua;. —“ The lies of a flattering tongue.'’ 

BcpMum in crasso jure! res acre natum. 11 or. — u You would 
swear he w r as born in the dense atmosphere of lheotia.” 
The inhabitants of Bcrotia, in Greece, were said to be re¬ 
markable for extraordinary stupidity. Their country, hov\- 
ever, produced Pindar and Epaminoudas. 

Bomlutlio , clangor , stridor , taralanliira , murmur. —Words de¬ 
scriptive of a hubbub, or charivari. —“ Oh what a row, 
what a rumpus, and a rioting! ” as the song says. 

Bona bonis contingunt. —“ Blessings befall the good.” 

Bond Jidc .—“ In good faith.” 

Bona i mat is pari a non sunt , eiiarn pari numero ; nee lertitia 
nil a minima m error e pensanda. Pliny the FJde/r. — u The 
-blessings of life do not equal its ills, although even in 
number; nor can any pleasure compensate for even the 
slightest pain.” The sentiment of a melancholy mind, 
which looks on the dark side of things. 

Bona nr mini hora est , ut non allcui sit mala. Syr. —“ There 
is no hour good for one man but that it is bad for another.” 
“ One man’s loss is another man’s gain.” 

Bona notabilia. Law Term. —“ Know n goods.” Goods be¬ 
yond the value of five pounds left by a person deceased, in 
any other diocese than that in which he died. 
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Bonce leges malis ex mbrihus procreantur . Macbob. — “ Good 
laws grow out of evil acts.” 

Bondrum rerum consuehido pessima est. Syb. —“ The con¬ 
stant enjoyment of good things is most hurtful.” IT a- 
bitual indulgence in luxuries is prejudicial; by constant 
repetition the taste becomes cloyed, and all sense of en¬ 
joyment lost. 

JBo7ii nullo emolumento impellunlur in fraudem, imprdbi sa>pe 
parvo. Cie.—“ Good men are never induced to commit 
fraud by any gain whatsoever; the bad often by a very 
little.” 

Boni pastoris est tondvre pecus non deglubrre. Su eton.—“ It. 
is the duty of a good shepherd to shear his sheep, not to 
flay them.” A saying of Tiberius Cfesar, in reference to 
excessive taxation. 

Boni vendtbris est pin res feras cdpere non ornnes. —“ It is 
the business of a good sportsman to take much game, 
not all.” 

Boni viri omne.s aquitdtem ipsam omant. Oic.— £t All good 
men love justice for its own sake.” 

Bonis a dibus. —“ With good omens.” 

Bonis inter bonos quasi necessaria est bene volenti a. Cic.— 
“ Between good men there is a necessary interchange, as 
it were, of good feeling.” 

Bonis nocet quisquis pepererrit malis. Syr. —“He injures 
the good, who spares the wicked.” Alisplaeed sympathy is 
an injury committed against society. 

Bonis quod brn fit hand pent. Platt. - “A kindness done 
to the good is never lost.” Good deeds are never ill- 
bestowed. 

Bono ingrnio me esse orndtam , quant auro multo mavdlo. 
Platjt.— “ I had much rather that I was adorned with a 
good disposition than with gold.” 

Bonum ego quam bed turn me esse nimio did niavblo. Plaut. 
—“I would much rather be called good than fortunate.” 

Bonum est fugienda a spier re in alirno nialo. Syb. —“It is 
well to see wTiat to avoid in the misfortunes of others.” 

Bon mil est , pauxillum arnnre sane , insane non bonum est. 
Plaut. — u It is good to love in^a moderate degree ; to love 
to distraction is not good.” 

Bonum magis carendo quam fruendo sentitur. Brov. —“ A 
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good is more valued when we are in want of it, than when 
we enjoy it.” The value of good health is only truly 
estimated by the sick man. 

-Bonum summum quo ten damns omnes. LuCRET. —“ That 
ultimate good at which we all aim.” 

Bonus an) 7 )ius in maid re dimidium est mali. Platt.—“ Good 
courage in a had case is half of the evil got over.” 

Bonus ardtor agricult ibne se obleclat , cult a scope drfatigdtur , 
culturei ditescit. Cic.—“ A good husbandman takes delight 
in agriculture; he is often wearied with his labours, but 
by culture he gets rich.” 

- Bon us atquejidus 

Judex honestum pradulib utuli. lion. 

—“ A good and faithful judge prefers the honest to the ex¬ 
pedient.” 

Bonus dux bonum redd it milltem. Prov. —“ A good general 
makes good soldiers.” 

Bonus judex secundumrequiem et bonum judical\ et crquitd- 
tem stricter letji pr effort. Cork. —A good judge gives 
judgment according to what is equitable and right, and 
prefers an equitable construction to the strict letter of 
the law.” 

Bos ali Pruts subinde prospect at for as. Prov. —“ The strange 
ox repeatedly looks to the door.” Significant of that love 
of home which pervades the animated creation. 

Bos fortius fati (pit us Jigit pedem. Prov. —“The wearied ox 
treads the surest.” 

Bos in lingua. —“ An ox on his tongue.” Said of a man who 
had been bribed, as the Athenians bad money stamped 
with the figure of an ox. 

Breve iempus cetdtis satis est longum ad bene honestPique riven - 
dum. Cic.—“A short life is long enough for us to live 
well and honestly.” 

Brevi 7nanu. —“ With a short hand.” Off-hand, in a sum¬ 
mary manner. 

- Brevis esse lahdro, 

Qbseurus fio. - Hor. 

—“ While I endeavour to be brief, I become obscure.” Said 
of such authors, as, from a wish to be concise, give their 
readers credit for knowing too much; hence their works 
become obscure. 
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Brevis ipsa vita est, sed malts sit lonqior. Syb. —“ Life itself 
is short, but it may last longer than your misfortunes.” 
Somewhat similar to our proverb, “ Jt is a long lane that 
has no turning.” 

Brevis voluptas mo.v doldris e si parens. —“Short-lived pleasure 
is the parent of speedy sorrow.” 

Brut am fuhnen. —“A harmless thunderbolt.” Rig words ; 
the groans of the mountains when they were delivered of 
the mouse. 


C. 

Cacoctl/es. —“ A bad habit.” This is a Greek word Latinized, 
which has been adopted in other language's. 

(heart hes earpendi. —“An itch for finding fault,” or “ carp- 
ing at.” 

Cu codifies srrihendi .—“An itch for scribbling.” 

Cadil qi/teslio. A phrase in Lo/jic .—“ There is an end of 
the question.” The matter requires no further investi¬ 
gation. See Casas querstionis. 

Cura ineidia est , nee quid(jnam aliud scit quam del recta re. 
virlules. Lrvv.—“Envy is blind, and knows not how to do 
aught but detract from the virtues of others.” 

Cirri stmt (icidi, earn animus res alias a/jit. Syr. —“The eyes 
are blind, when the mind is intent upon something else.” 

Cirrus non judical de colure. —“ A blind man is no judge of 
colours.” 

Cicsdrcm port as , el for hi nas ejus. —“Thou earnest Caesar and 
his fortune.” Said by Caesar to the pilot in the tempest. 

Ctrl era desun t .—“ The rest is wanting.” 

C/elera quis nescit ? Ovm.—“ The rest who knows not r ” 

(hlamitas querula est el superha j elicit as. Curt. —“Ad¬ 
versity is complaining, and prosperity proud.” 

Cal a mildsns est animus futnri auxins. Sen.— “ The mind 
that is anxious about future events, is miserable.” 

- Campos //hi Troja fait. Lucan. —“ The fields w here Troy 

onstood.” 

Catlidos eos appello , quorum i an quam maims opere sic animus 
usu eoncalluit. Crc.—“ I call those experienced, whose 
minds become strengthened just as the bauds are hard¬ 
ened by labour.” 
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Calumniareforliter, aliquid adhcerebit .”—“ Slander stoutly; 
some of it will stick.” 

Calumnidri si quis a u lent voluerit , 

Quod arbdres loquantur , non tanium force ; 

Fictis joedri nos mem'merit fibrilis. Pitted. 

—“ But it any one shall think lit to cavil, because not only 
wild beasts, but even trees speak, let him remember that 
we are disporting in the language of fable.” 

“ ’Tis clear that birds were always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable.” Cow run. 

Camflus drsidi'rans cornua el i ant aures per did it. Prov .— 
“ The camel begging for horns lost its ears as well.” We 
should be thankful for the faculties w ith which Providence 
has endowed, us, and not wish for those which are incon¬ 
sistent with our condition. 

Cam el us saltat. Prov. —“ The camel is darning.” Said of a 
person doing something quite repugnant to his ordinary 
habits. 

Candida me copied, capiet me jlava pit ell a. Ovid. —‘‘The 
blonde will charm me, the brunette will charm me 
too.” 

Candida pax homines, trux decet ira feras. Ovid. —“ Pair 
peace becomes human beings, savage fury wild beasts.” 

Candida , qterpefuo reside , concordat, leclo , 

Jamque pari semper sit Units ceqnajugo : 

Dili (/at ilia senem quondam ; sed et ipsa marito, 

Tune quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. Matt. 

—‘‘Pair concord, ever attend their bed, and may Venus over 
prove auspicious to the well-matched pair; may she at a 
future day love her old man; and may she, even when 
she is so, not appear to her husband to be aged.” 

Candidas in navta turpis color: aquoris undti 
Debet et a rddiis sideris esse ntqer. Ovin. 

— u A fair complexion is unbecoming in a sailor ; be ought 
to be swarthy, from the spray of the sea and the rays of the 
sun.” 

Candor dat viribus alas. — “Candour imparts wrings to 
strength.” 

Canes socium in culind nullum amant. Prov. —“ Dogs love 
no companion in the kitchen.” See Figulus , &e., and Una 
donuts, <&c. 
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Caves Civildi vehementiiis lalravt qiiam mordent. Prov .— 
“ With cowardly dogs, the bark is worse than the bite.” 

VaninaJ'acundia. —“ Dog eloquence.” Mentioned by Quin¬ 
tilian as that hind of eloquence which distinguished itself 
in snarling at others. Nee Liitera eanina. 

Can is jest !nans cavos par it eatnfos. Prov. —“The hitch, in 
making too much haste, brings forth her whelps blind.” 
Said of persons who are in too great a hurry to put the 
finishing stroke to what they have undertaken. 

Cant dibit varans coram Jatrdne viator. J uv.-—“ The traveller 
w ith empty pockets, w ill sing in presence of the robber.” 
11 e who has nothing to lose is in no fear of being robbed. 

Cantantes licet usque (minus via hedet) ramus. Vino. “ Let 
us sing as we travel on, the journey will be all the less 
tedious.” 

Can fat. et ad nan fas ibria verba jacit. Ovin.—“lie sings 
aloud and cracks his drunken jokes upon the sailors.” 

Cantat rivet us quoqtte comjprdefossor , 

JndilcUi nihnero cum prove mol/it opus. 

Cantat et innilens Ihmnttv promts arena j . 

Ait verso fardam qui trait if a nine rat cm. Ovin. 

—The miner, chained with the fetter, sings as he lightens 
his heavy labours with his untaught numbers; and the 
man sings, who strives as he bends forward on the oozy 
sand, while lit 1 drags the slow barge, against tin* tide.” 

Confute Duni/no. “ (.) sing unto the Lord (a new song).” 
Beginning of the S)Sth Psalm. 

Cantilinani eandem cam's. Tint.—“You are singing the 
same tune.” Like our expression, “ You are always harp¬ 
ing on one string.” 

Capias. Law Term. —“ You may take ” the body of the de¬ 
fendant, under either a 

Clipias ad respondendum. Lair Term. —“ You may take him to 
make answer.” A writ issued to take the defendant and 
make him answer to the complaint,—or a 

Capias ad satisfaeiendum. Law Term. You may take him to 
satisfy.” “ A writ of execution on a judgment obtained, 
commanding the officer to imprison the defendant until 
satisfaction is made for the debt recovered against him.” 

Capf antes eapti sumus. —“We catchers are caught.” “The 
biter is bitten.” 
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Capistrum maritdle. Juv.—“The noose matrimonial.” 

Capita out navem ?•—“ Head or ship ?” Or as wo say, “ Head 
or tail.” “ Cross or pile ?” The copper coins of .Home had 
on one side the double head of Janus, on the other the 
figure of a ship. v 

Cap/Us nives. Hon.—“ The snows of the head.” White 
hair. 

Captum ic ft? (/ore suee pvt at Hie cullrue. Jut.- —“He thinks 
he has caught you with the fumes of his kitchen.” He 
thinks that you will submit to anything tor a good dinner. 

Caput arils est, dec/re quod facias. l*rov. — “It is the per¬ 
fection of good management, to let all that you do be be- 
coming.” Every one should endeavour to act in a manner 
becoming to his age and position. 

Caput niortuum “ The dead head.” A term used in chemis¬ 
try, meaning the residuum of a substance 1 that has been 
acted on by heat. Ky punsters the tern, lias been applied 
to a blockhead. 

Caput nnnidi . —“The head of the world.” The designa¬ 
tion of ancient Koine in the days of her splendour. It is 
still applied, by Roman Catholics, to modern Rome, as the 
see of the head of their religion. 

Cara fait, ronjux, prim a 1 wild cur a juventw 

Cop nit a ; nunc, ubi sit quterltis ? Urn a teqit. Ovtd. 

— u I once had a dear wife, known as the choice of my early 
youth. l)o you ask where she is now ? The urn covers 
her.” Lines full of pathos. 

Carbone nature. — “ To mark w T ith charcoal.” To place a 
black line against the name of a person was to signify dis¬ 
approval. 

- Caret insldiis honitnum , quia mitis , lurnndo. Oyii).— 

“ The swallow is exempt from the snares of men, because 
it is gentle.” 

Caret perirnlo , qui etiam cum est tutus caret. Svn.—“ He is 
secure against danger who, even w hen in safety, is on his 
guard.” This caution must however be used, without be¬ 
ing over anxious about the future. See “ Calamitosus 

estf See. 

Cari sunt parent es, cari liberty propin qui, familiar es; sed 
omnes omnium, card Cites patria una coniplexa est. Ctc.— 
“ Dear are our parents, dear our children, our relatives, 
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our friends; but our country in itscdf embraces all of these 
affections.” 

Car Utile benerolentidque sublufa, omnia eat e vita auhhita ju- 
cundtus. Cie.—“ Charity and benevolence removed, all 
the delights of life are withdrawn.” 

('armen frinmphale .—“ A song of triumph.” 

( V/ rm in a n i / /> i vs it n (; n or wr u n t ca rm in a (/non d am. OVIJ). — 
“ Verses are of no use; verses once did me harm.” 

Carmine Jit rira.r rirtus ; expersque aejiutcri , 

JVo t i 1 1 a m aerie poster i fat is ft abet . O v 11 >. 

--- u By verse is virtue made immortal; and, secure from 
death, it thereby obtains the notice of late posterity.” 

Carni vale .—“ Adieu to ilesh.” lienee thi 1 Carnival of the 
Romish Church, tin* beginning of Lent. 

Carpe ditm qua in miniate credit la postero. lloin -“Seize 
upon to-dav, trusting as little as possible in the morrow.” 
The poet says this in conformity with the Epicurean 
maxim, “ Eat, drink, and he* merry, lor to-morrow we die ;” 
but it may admit of a more* extended and inert' useful ap¬ 
plication, and teach us not to put otf till to-morrow what 
may be done to-day. 

Case its eat neqaatn quia concdqnit omnia areitm. i\Ied. . iphor. 

Cheese is injurious, because it digests all things with 
itself.” The saying is at tin* present day, that cheese 
digests all things but itself. 

Caaeua eat saints quern dot avura manus. Aphorism of the 
School of Health at Salerno.- - “ Cheese, when given with 
a sparing hand, is wholesome.” 

Cassia futiss'tma rirtna .— “Virtue is the safest helmet.” 
Motto of the Marquis of Cholmondelev. 

Cast a ad drum matrbnaparendo imperat. Syr.— “ A virtuous 
wife, by obeying her husband, gains the command over him.” 

Castor qua del eq a is, oro prop nat its rodent 

- Putjn is .— Horn 

—“ Castor delights in horses, he that was born from the 
same egg, in boxing.” All men have their own peculiar 
tastes. 

Casus belli .—“ A cause for war.” 

Casus in eventu eat. Ovid. —“The result is doubtful.” 

Casus omissus. Law Term .—“ A case omitted.” A case for 
w hich provision was not made in the statute under con- 
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sideration, either from neglect, or from the fact of its an¬ 
tecedent improbability. 

Casus queen turn is .—“ Loss of question.” In Logic, this means 
the failure to maintain a position. This is most probably 
what is alluded to in a passage of Shakspeare, which has 
so puzzled his commentators, 

“As I subscribe not Ihese nor any other, 

But in the loss of question.” 

Measure for Mensure, A. ii. s. 4. 

Casus qaem sape transit , aliquando invenit. Nvu.—“ lie 
whom misfortune has often passed by, is by it at last 
assailed.” Good fortune, however long continued, is no 
pledge of future security. “The pitcher that goes oft to 
the well gets broken at last.” 

Casus uhique valet ; semper tibi pendent humus. 

Quo min'/me eredas yurqite, juseis erit. Ovjd. 

—“ Chance is powerful everywhere; lot your book be al¬ 
ways hanging ready, in waters where you least think it, 
there w ill be a fish.” 

Cato mir/iri sc aiebat , quod non ride ret arnspejr arusp)ecm 
cum vidiret. the.—“ Cato used to say that he was sur¬ 
prised that one soothsayer could hoop his countenance 
when he saw another.” In allusion to the barefaced 
manner in which they imposed upon the credulity of the 
multitude. 

Cat idee dominos imit antes. Jdrov .—“ Puppies imitating their 
mistresses.” Said of servants affecting the state and 
grandeur of their masters, and acting “ high life below 
stairs.” 

Cat us a mat pisces, sed non irnlt tirujerc plantas .—“ Puss loves 
lish, but is loth to wet her feet.” It w isely “ lets ‘ 1 dare 
not ’ wait upon k 1 would.’ ” A mediaeval adage 1 . 

CaiuUe pit os equina pauluihn opart et evellPre. J J rov .—“You 
must pluck out the hairs of a horse’s tail one by one.” 
Many things can be effected by patience and persever¬ 
ance, which are proof against the efforts of violence and 
precipitation. 

Causa laid , vis est nolissima. Oyid.— “ The cause lies hid, 
the power is most evident.” The evil is unseen, but its 
mischievous effects cannot be overlooked. 
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- (tausam hanc justam esse in an mum induct te, 

lit <tlitjita pars la hurls minudtur mihi. Till. 

—“ For my sake come to the conclusion that tins request is 
fair, that so some portion of my labour may be abridged.” 

Cantus mini nwtuit fovram lupus, accipiterque 

tin sprat os litq tiros, rt oprrfum miluvs hamum. II or. 

— “ For the cautious wolf dreads the pit, the hawk the sus¬ 
pected snare, and the iish the concealed hook.” 

Carr a siqndtis . — “ He ware of those who are branded.” 
Avoid bad company. 

Carr nr quid stultr, nr quid frmerr, dicas aut farms contrapo- 
tmfrs. Cic.— k< Beware that you neither say nor do any¬ 
thing rashly against the powerful.” 

Carr sis tr suprrdrr smarm sir is facicndo hr nr. Pi, AUT.— 
“ Take cure that you do not let your servant excel you in 
doing well.” 

Carr tibi a cane muto rt aqua silrnti. Prov .—“ Have a care 
of a silent dog and a still waiter.” 

Carrot rmptor ; qni ip nor are non drhuit quod jus alien vm 
emit. Law J\laxim. —“ Let the buyer be on bis guard: for 
he ought not to plead ignorance that he is buying the 
right of another.” He is bound to take all reasonable 
precautions in such a ease, and will be supposed to have 
seen all patent delects. 

Cavrndum rst nr absent at dr thus pat efacid mus aures. (die. — 
“ We must be candid not to give ear to flatterers.” 

Cavrndum rst nr major jxrna , quant culpa, sit; rt ne iisdem 
de causis alii plrctantur, alii nr apprllrntur quidrtn . Cic. 
—“ Care must be taken that the penalty does not exceed 
the fault, and that some are not punished for the same 
offences for which others are not so much as called upon 
to answer.” 

Cedant anna foprr, r on red at laurra linqncr. Cic.—“ Let the 
sword give place* to the gown, the laurel yield to the 
tongue.” Let violence give place to law and justice, the 
sword of the conqueror to the eloquence of the orator. 

Cedant rantu tubus rapes, rrgunique triumphi. Ovid.— u Let 
kings, and the triumphs of kings, yield to verse.” 

- Crdat uti con viva sat it r — Hor. — u Like a well-filled 

guest, let him depart (from life).” See Cur non , &c. 
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Cede Deo. Vtrg.—“ Yield to God.” Submit to the decrees 
of Providence. 

Cede repugnanti ; cedendo victor ablins. Ovid. —“ Give way 
to your opponent; by yielding you will come off victo¬ 
rious.” A prudent concession will often secure for us 
greater advantages than an obstinate assertion of our 
rights. 

Cid/te Horn (ini scriptures , cedite Grail. Prop. —“ Yield, ye 
Roman writers ; give way, ye Greeks:” ironically applied 
to a conceited scribbler, such for instance as Zoilus, the 
sour critic of Homer. 

Cedant grammatici , vincuntur rhetbres. J try.—“ The gram¬ 
marians give way, the rhetoricians are vanquished.” 

- Gelscv grind ore casu 

Decidunb tarres. II or. 

—“Lofty towers fall down with the greatest crash.” The 
greater the elevation, the heavier the fall. 

Centum doclum hominum eonsilia sola luce Cwvincit dea F>>/~ 
tuna. PiiAUT.—“This goddess, Eortune, unaided, pre\ails 
over the plans of a hundred learned men.” 

- Centum solatia curie 

Ft rus, cl cuwltes , ct via longa dabunt. Ovid. 

—“The country, and companions, and the length of the 
journey, will afford a thousand solaces for your cares.” 

Cepi corpus. Law Term. —“J have taken the body.” The 

return made by the sheriff upon a capias , or other similar 
process. 

Cere ran pro frugilms, Liberum pro vino, Ncptnnum pro mari , 
Curiam pro send bn, Campnm pro comitiis , togam pro puce, 
arm a ac tela pro hello appclldre solcnt. Cic.—“They art* 
in the habit of using the word ‘Ceres’ for fruits, * Eno¬ 
ch us ’ for wine, ‘Neptune’ for the sea, 'Curin’ for tin* 
senate, ‘Campus’ (Martius) for civic elections, ‘Toga’ 
for peace, and ‘ arms ’ and ‘ weapons ’ for war.” Examples 
of the figure Metonymy. 

Cere us in viti urn fleet i, monUdribus asper. IIor.—“ (Youth), 
pliable as wax to the bent of vice, rough to its reprovers.” 

Ce nils, ut igndvum corrumpant otia corpus; 

Lt cupiant viti am, ni moveanlur, aijuce. Ovid. 

—“You see how ease enervates the slothful body; how 
water contracts a taint if it remains unmoved.” 
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Cerrutc, sim qnalis; qui motto qualis cram. Ovid. —“Behold 
what I nm ; and what I wan but. a little while ago!” 

Cernuntur in atjnulo rirtntes. Cic.—“The virtues of a man 
are seen in his actions.” 

Crrta amiffhnus , dam incerta prKhnus. Plat t. —“ AVe lose 
wlmt, is certain, while we arc 4 seeking vs hat is uncertain.” 

Crrta sunt pa arts. Prov .—“ Then 4 is certainty in few words.” 
This, however, may admit of some doubt. 

Certv eijoJecisscm, nee sum sapient ior ilto. Ovil).—“At all 
e\ents 1 should have clone so, and 1 am no wiser than he.” 

Certe iqnorafio fa furor am malonmi vtilior est quam seientia. 
(he.—“Assuredly the ignorance of future evils is prefer¬ 
able to the knowledge of them.” To much the same 
(‘fleet as our proverb, “ What the eye don’t see the heart 
don’t grieve.” “ Where ignorance is bliss,” &c. 

Certiorari. Lam Term .—To bo made more certain.” A 
writ from the Court of Chancery, or Queen’s Pencil, com¬ 
manding the judges of the inferior courts to certify or to 
return the records of a cause pending before them. 

('erfis rr()us eerfa siqna prteenrrunf. (hr.—“Certain signs 
precede certain events.” This reminds us of Campbell’^ 
lino, “ Coming events cast their shadow before.” 

Certain est quod eirfum reddi potest. Coke. —“That is cer¬ 
tain which is capable of being made certain.” 

- Certain roto peteJinem. lion.—“ To your wishes fix a 

certain end.” 

Cerri , tupormn print a rapeeiurn , 

*S 'returnin' ultra , quos ajnmns 

JKatlere et e/fnip : rc est triumph us. Jloit. 

—“ Wv, like stags, the prey of rapacious wolves, follow of 
our own accord those 1 , whom to deceive and escape would 
he a signal t riumph.” 

(Wsunfe causa, cess,it et effect ns. Coke.—“ The cause re¬ 
moved, the effect ceases also.” 

Chius duni'intun emitP Prve. —“The Chian buys himself a 
master.” This adage* was used in reference to those who 
bring calamities uii themselves. When Chios was con¬ 
quered by AI ithridates, he delivered the 1 inhabitants into 
the hands of the slave's, whom they themselves had im¬ 
ported. 

Christr rleison .— “Christ have mercy upon us.” Latinized 
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Greek, used in the service of the Bomish Church. See 
Kyrie elcison. 

Chromca si ponses, cum pvgnant Oxonienses, 
l J ost pancos mensos, volat ira per Angliginenses. 

—“ If you examine the chronicles, when the Oxford men 
fall out, within a few months the strife will fly throughout 
all England.” A monkish Leonine proverb iu reference 
to the numerous strifes and dissensions which arose at 
Oxford during the middle ages. 

I Circuit us vorborum ,—“A round-about expression.” A ram- 
bling story. 

' Citins quam aspardgi coquunfnr. Vrov .—“ Quicker than you 
could cook asparagus.” A proverb frequently used by the 
emperor Augustus, when lie wanted anything to be done 
instantly. 

C/tius emit pericuhnn cum contemnilur. Svu.—“ When 
danger is despised, it overtakes us all the sooner.” An 
enemy despised is the most dangerous enemy of all. 

*Cilo mafPrum oito pu tritium.---' Soon ripe, soon rotten.” A 
proverb in dispraise of precocity. See Odi puerulos , Ac. 

Cifo scribendo non Jit ut bone sort bit fur , bone scribendo Jit ut 
cifo. QuiNTim—“ In writing readily, it does not follow 
that you write well, but in writing well, you must be able 
to write readily.” See Sat cifo , &c. 

Citra pulerrcm .—“Without dust,” i. e. “without labour.” 
The ancient wrestlers, after anointing themselves, sprin¬ 
kled their bodies with fine dust, to stop the pores and 
prevent exhaustion by too great perspiration. 

Gives nwgistrutibus pdreant , magistrufus hgihus. —“ Let the 
citizens obey the magistrates, the magistrates the laws.” 

deltas on autem in liber fate est post fa, qiuv suis s/at ei ribas, 
non ex alieno arbitrio pended. Livy. —“That nation is 
in the enjoyment of liberty which stands by its own 
strength, and does not depend on the w ill of anot her.” 

Cdama to, Mens est hie ager, ille l a us. Ovid. —“ Cry aloud, 
‘This is my land, that is yours.’ ” 

•- Cl a rum et venerPbiJe nomen 

Genti bus , et multum nosfne quod prodPrat urbi. Lucan. 

—A name illustrious and revered by nations, and one that 
bas advantaged our city much.” Said of Cato of Utica. 

I Claudicantis conversatibne utens, ipse quoqae claudicare disccs. 

e 2 



Prov .—“ Associate willi the lame and you will learn to 
limp.” To the same effect as the line quoted by JSt. Paul 
from the Greek, “ Evil communications corrupt good man¬ 
ners.” We have a very similar proverb, “Tell me your 
company, and I will tell you what you are.” 

Claud tie jam rivos , sat prafa bibirunl. Vino.—“ Now close 
your streams, the meadows have imbibed enough.” Al¬ 
luding to irrigation of the fields, but figuratively mean¬ 
ing, “Cease the song,” or “conversation,” as the case 
may be. 

Clausum fregit. Paw Term. — “lie broke into my en¬ 
closure.” An action of trespass committed on lauds or 
tenements. 

Clavam cxtorqncre TTcrculi. Prov. —“To wrest his club from 
Hercules.” To attempt to do a thing which is far beyond 
our capacity. 

Ctirieus , vcl addiseem Either a clerk, or learning to be 
one.” A mediaeval expression, used with reference to a. 
man who wishes to appear very knowing. 

Clod ins arc i< sat uuvclios. Prov. Clodius accuses the adul¬ 
terers.” Clodius himself was one of the greatest profli¬ 
gates of his age. Hence these words became a proverb, 
*** like our saying, “The devil rebukes sin.” 

Carlo tegifur qai non hahet urnani. —“ lie is covered by the 
heavens who has no urn.” 

Cad it in i/isuin pet) mas stuff did. 11 oil —“ Wo aim at heaven 
even in our folly.” Said in allusion to the Fable of tin* 
Giants attempting to bei/.e heaven, and the restless spirit 
of man. 

\C<vl um non animnin mutant qui trails marc currant. If oil 
—“ Those who cross the sea, change their clime hut not 
their character.” 

Caepisti melius quant ■ Jcs)nis ; ultimaprimis 

Cedant: dissi miles hie vir, el illc piter. Ovid. 

—“With more honour didst thou begin, than thou dost 
close; the last scene falls short of the first: how unlike 
tlu^present man and the child of that day!” 

Cert us did ccs, valet c !— Cavil. —“Happy meetings, fare 
ye well!” 

Cogenda mens cst ut incipiat. Skn.—“ The mind must be 
excited to make a beginning.” The great difficulty in 
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most things is how to make a beginning, hence the saying, 
“A thing begun, is halt*done.” 

Cogi qui potest nescit mori. Sen.—“ He who can be com¬ 
pelled knows not how to die.” A man who, upon com¬ 
pulsion, will do that which is dishonourable, is afraid to 
meet death, the other alternative. 

Cogi fa to , mus pit sill as quarn sit sapiens bestia , 

Alt at cm qui uni cubili nunquam commit tit suam. Plaut. 
—“ Consider the little mouse, what a sagacious animal it 
is, for it never intrusts its life to one hole only.” 

Cognutio movet invidiam. Prov. —“ ltelationship gives rise 
to envy.” We are more apt to envy the good fortune of 
our relatives than that of strangers. 

Cognovit actionem. Lam Term .—“He has confessed the ac¬ 
tion.” The* case is so called where a defendant confesses 
the plaintiff's cause against him to bo true, and suffers 
judgment to he entered against him without trial. 

Col Iect u m q tie fromens rot nit sub ndribus ignem. Vliui.—“ A lid 
snorting, rolls the volumes of fire beneath his nostrils.” 

ICvlubram in sinu JbrPre .—-“ To cherish a serpent in one’s 
bosom.” To admit into your confidence a false friend, or 
as w r e call him, “a snake in the grass.” 

Comes jucundus in via pro velnculo est. 8 ye. —“A pleasant 
companion, upon a journey, is as good as a carriage.” 
Because he will shorten the journey by beguiling the 
time. 

Comis et Jtumdnns erga alios. Cic.—“ One courteous and 
humane towards others.” 

Coyiis in uxdrem - Hor. —“ A man attentive to his wife.” 

Comitas inter gent es. —“ Comity between nations.” Courtesy 
in their intercourse, and consideration for the interests 
and feelings of each other. It is this comity that renders 
sacred between belligerents the flag of truce. 

Commddum ex inj nr id sud nemo babPrc dPbet. Law Maxim .— 
“ No man ought to derive advantage from his own wrong.” 

- Commotd fervet plebPcula bile. Pees. — “ Its anger 

moved, the rabble is excited.” 

Commune bonum. —“ A common good.” 

Commune periciilum concordiam parit .—“ A common danger 
produces unanimity.” 

Commune naufragium omnibus est consoldtio. —“A general 
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shipwreck is a consolation to all.” A general calamity, 
when all row in the same boat, is borne with more firm¬ 
ness of mind, by each individual, than a similar misfor¬ 
tune would have been, had it happened to himself alone. 

Commune vi/ium in mag nix liberixquc civitdlibus ut invidia 
cornea glorue ail. Cohn. Nep.—‘‘I t- is a common vice in 
great- and free states, for envy to be the attendant upon 
glory,”—especially in Athens, where Aristides became 
hated, because 1 he had deserved to be called “the dust.” 

Com mania propria dice re. —“ To express common-place things 
with propriety.” 

Comm unibus annis. —“ One year with another.” 

Commit nix utilitas xocietdtis maxim um vinculum eat. Livy.— 
“The common good is the great chain which binds men 
together in society.” 

Comma niter negligil io\ quod comma niter possidet ur. —“ That is 
neglected by all, which is possessed by all.” “Every 
man’s business is nobody’s business.” 

-- Compbntiur orbis 

Jieqis ad exnnphnn ; arc aic inflective senses 

JIu mdnos edict a valent , <pram vita regentis. Claud. 

—“The manners of the world are formed after the ex¬ 
ample of the king; nor can edicts influence the human 
understanding, so much as the life of the. ruler.” 

Composition miraciili causa. Tacit. —“A story trumped up 
for the sake of exciting wonder.” Much like what we 
call a “cock and bull story.” 

Compos mentis. Law hat. --“In the enjoyment of Ins under¬ 
standing.” 

Coneiliat animos comitas qfl’abilitasquc sermon is. Cic.— 
“ Courtesy and affability of address conciliate the feel- 
ings.” 

Concordia discors. Lucan and Ovid. —“A discordant con¬ 
cord.” Expressive of a harmonious union of things of 
different natures. 

Concordia res parvtc crescent, discord id maxi mm dilabuntur. 
Hall.—“W ith concord, from small beginnings things in¬ 
crease ; with discord, the greatest advantages are frit¬ 
tered away.” The former part of this quotation is the 
motto of the corporation of the Merchant Tailors. 

Condo ct compdno quae mox depromcre possim. Hon.—“ X 
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store and lay by things which I may be enabled one day 
to draw r upon.” In my hours of study 1 gain knowledge, 
which is to be useful to me in after-life. 

Oonjirmat nsum qui foil if abnsuni. Law Maxim .—“lie con¬ 
firms the use of a thing, who takes away the abuse.” 

Corjitcor , si quid prodest delict a Jateri. Ovid. —“I confess 
my errors, if it is of any use to acknowledge them.” 

Cortjuqium vocat, hoc pratexit nomine culpam. Vnm.—“ She 
calls it wedlock, by this name she glosses over her fault.” 
The unfortunate' Dido is not the only one who on such an 
occasion has laid the same “ flattering unction to her soul.” 

Conscia nuns reef i Jamce mendneia visit; 

Sed nos in vitium ercdhla turbo sumus. Ovid. 

--“Her mind, conscious of integrity, laughed to scorn 
the falsehoods of report ; but w e are, all of us, a set too 
ready to believe ill.” 

/ Conscicntia niilfc testes. Proc .—“ The consci' nee is as good 
as a thousand witnesses.” 

Conscicntia recite voluntatis maxima consoletio est rerum in - 
comnwdunun. Cic.—“A consciousness of good inten¬ 

tions is a very great consolation in misfortunes.” 

Consensus Jacit ley cm . Law Maxim. —“ Consent makes the 
law.” Two parties having made an agreement w ith their 
(‘yes open, and without fraud, the law r will insist on its 
being carried out. 

Consentienlcs el ay cutes pari peend plcctenlur. Coke. — 

“Those who consent to the act, and those who commit 
it, should be visited with equal punishment.” See Qui 
Jacit, &c. 

Conscntire non vide fur qui errai. Law Maxim. — “ He who is 
under a mistake is not considered to consent.” No one, 
in law r , is (banned to consent to that of which lie had not 
a previous knowledge. But every man is supposed to 
know the law r , and “ iynorantia leyis non. excusat .” Sec.* 
Nil void turn, &c. 

Consilia Jtrmibra sunt de divinis locus. Plaut.—“ Advice is 
given with higher sanction from holy places.” 

Consilia qui dant prava cautis hominibus , 

Pt perdunt ope ram et deridentur turpi tar . PlT/T,n. 

—“Those w ho give* had advice to discreet persons, both lose 
their pains and, to their disgrace, are laughed to scorn.” 
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Consilium Pompei i plane Them! si odeum est; puiat enim , qui 
mart potdur, earn rervm pof-trL Cio.—“ The plan of Pom- 
pey is clearly that of Themistocles; for ho thinks that ho 
who gains the command of the sea, must obtain the 
supreme power.” 

- Con spirit arcem , 

I/u/eniis, op'll)usque, etfesid pare virentcm. Ovid. 

—“ She looks upon the citadel, flourishing in arts, in 
wealth, and joyous peace.” 

Con a tans ei l mis, ut res expos fulcf, esto. Cato. —“He firm 
or mild, as circumstances may require.” 

- (bustiterant hiue Thishe , IP if rawus illinc, 

Jnque rivem fuerai captains an/til it us oris. Ovid. 

—“They took their stations, Thishe on the one side, and 
Pyramus on the other, and the breath of their mouths 
was mutually caught by turns.” 

Constructio leqis non facit injuriam. Coke. —“ The con¬ 

struction of the law does no injury.” 

Con surf(tcerc aliquem sud spoil te rede facer e quam alienomdu. 
Teh. “To teach a person to act correctly of his own 
accord, rather than through fear of another.” 

Consuetudinc animus rursus te hue, indued. Plait. — 
“Through habit your inclination will be leading you to 
do it again.” 

Consuet udhiem hcnifjnitatis , larqifibni mind rum antepbno. 
Hue est qrarium, hominum atque maqnbrum ; ilia quasi 
assentafbrum popnli, mult it /idtnis lerifdtem voluptnte quasi 
titillantium. (be.—“ 1 prefer much fin* habit of courtesy, 
to the bestowing of contributions. The one is in the 
power of men of eminence and high character; the other 
belongs to the flatterers of the populace, who in a manner 
tickle and delight the multitude thereby.” 

Consuetudo est altera natura. (be. Use is second nature.” 

Consuetfulo est altera lex. Coke. —“ Usage is a second law.” 

Consue/udo est opthnus interpres ler/um. Coke. —“ Custom 
is the best interpreter of the laws.” 

Consuetudo pro leqe servdtur. Lair Max. —“ Custom is held 
as law.” Usage from time immemorial is the basis of our 
common law. 

Console dr qemmis , de tincid runner land , 

Con shle de facie carper ib usque diem. OviD. 
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—“ Consult the daylight about gems, about wool dyed in 
purple ; consult it about the face and the figure as well.’* 

Consummdtum est .—“ It is finished.” 

Contemni est gravies stultitice quam percuti. —“ To a foolish 
man, it is more bitter to be treated w T ith contempt, than 
to receive a blow.” 

Contemni se impatienter ferimt principes , qvippe qni coll 
consuevcrunt. Tacit. —“ Princes, because they have been 
accustomed to receive homage, can ill brook being treated 
with contempt.” 

Conlemnnntur ii qni nec sibi , nee alteri prosunt , nt (licitur; 
in qni bus' null us labor , nulla in du stria , null a cur a est. Cic. 
—“They are to be despised, who neither profit themselves 
nor others, as the saying is ; in whom there is no exertion, 
no industry, no thought.” 

Contemporanca expos'd io est fortissimo in lege. Law l\Iax .— 
“A contemporary exposition prevails in lav.” A prece¬ 
dent drawn from the established practice <n the time, when 
the law was promulgated, being made in accordance with 
the then prevailing notions and usages, ought to have the* 
most force. 

Cuntiqimns portim, quo milri enrsns erat. Ovid.—“ 1 have 
reached the harbour, to which 1 steered my course.” 

Con ft nub culpani ferro compesce , prinsqvam 

Lira per incautuni serpent con frigid vulgns. Vino. 

—“Instantly repress the mischief with the knife, before 
the dire contagion has infected the unthinking multitude.” 
Even among civilized nations, we see life sacrificed for the 
common good. 

\ Contra bonos mores. —“ Contrary to good manners,” or morals. 

Contra malum mortis , non est medicamen in hortis. Med. 
Apltor. —“ Against the evil of death there is no remedy in 
gardens.” A Leonine line. 

1 Contra stimulnm calcas. Teh.—“ You kick against the spur.” 
So in Acts ix. 5, “ It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks?” The meaning is, that you only injure yourselt 
by resistance. 

Contra verbbsos noli contendere verbis; 

Sermo datur cunctis , anirni sapientia paucis. Cato. 

—“ Strive not with words against the contentious ; speech 
is given to all, wisdom to few.” 
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Contumeliam si dices, audios. Plaut. —“ If you utter af¬ 

fronting speeches, you will have to hear them.” 

Conveniens vita; mors fuit ista suae. Ovid. —“ That was a 
death conformable to his life.” 

Convent io privatbrum non potest publico juri derogdrc. Coke. 
—“An agreement between private persons cannot dero¬ 
gate from tlie rights of the public.” 

Convhue ceric tui dicant , liibatnus, ntoricndum csf . Sen.— 
“Your guests are for saying, no doubt, 4 Let us drink, for 
die wi! must.’” Sec* 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

- Conri cat oris, uti ducts , ingniimn res 

Adverser mid are solent, cold re scaundec. II OR. 

—“Untoward circumstances usually bring out the talents 
of a host, as they do those of a general; while everything 
goes on well, tiny lie concealed.” 

1 Come, edito. Prov. —“ Eat not your heart.” A figurative ex¬ 
pression, meaning, “ Do not consume your life with cares.” 

Coram domino re ye. —“Before our lord the king.” 

(brant nobis. Laic Lat. —“ Before us.” Before the court. 
Before persons invested with due authority. 

(brain non jtidier.. —“ Before, a person who is not a judge.” 
Before a tribunal w hich has no jurisdiction. 

\ Cor nix scorpitnn rnpuit. Prov. —The crow seized a scor¬ 
pion,” and was stung to death. Mischief recoils on its 
author. See JS r cquc mini, Sir. 

1 Coronal virlus cultures sttos .—“ Virtue crowns her votaries.” 

Corpora lento a age scant, citb exlinguuntur. Tacit.—“ All 
bodies art* slow in growth, rapid in decay.” 

Corpora nwgnanimo satis est prostrdsse lebni : 

Pugtta sutnn Jittnn, cunt jaret host is, habet. Ovid. 

—“ It is sufficient lor the noble-hearted lion to have 
brought the body to tin* ground : the contest is over when 
the enemy lies prostrate.” Tin* poets give the lion a better 
character than he realls deserves. 

Corpbri tanfum indulgeas ijuantum home valetudini satis est. 
Sen. —“Indulge the body only so far as is necessary for 
gocyl health.” Be moderate in pleasures although harm¬ 
less in themselves. 

Corporis et fort dine bonbrum ut initium finis est. Omnia arte 
occidunt , et aucta senescunt. Saul.—“ Of the blessings of 
health and fortune, as there is a beginning, so there is an 
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end. Everything, as it is improved by art, hurries onward 
to decay, and increases only to become old.” 

Corpus adhuc Echo, non vox erat: ct lamcn usum 
Garrula non (ilium, quam nunc hahct , oris hahebat; 

IieddPre dc mult is ut verba novisshna posset. Ovid. 

— u Echo was then a body, not a mere voice ; and yet the 
babbler had no other use of speech than she now has, to 
be able to repeat the last words out of many.” 

Corpus delicti. Law phrase. —“ The body of the offence.” 
The sum and substance of the crime. 

Corpus omne sive a r esc it in p ulcer cm, sice in humorem solvit ur, 
vel in cine ram comprimitur, vel in nidbrem ienudtur, svhdn- 
citur nobis ; sed Deo el e mentor urn custbde reserve tier. Mi- 
nucius Felix. —“(When death happens) every body is 
reduced to dust, dissolved into fluid, converted to ashes, 
or wasted away by evaporation, and so withdrawn from 
our sight; but it is preserved in the ha ids of* God, the 
guardian of the elements.” 

- Corpus on usfum 

Ifrsternis vitiis and mum quoque prrrqrdcal unit. 31 or. 

—“ The body, oppressed by the debauch of yesterday, 
weighs down the mind as well.” 

Corpus quasi vas est aut all quod animi reccptnculmi. Cic.— 
“ The body is a vessel, as it were, or receptacle for the 
soul.” 

Corpus sinepectbre. —“ A body without a soul.” A lump of 
flesh without spirit or animation. 8ee Sinepectore corpus. 

Corru/mpuvt bonos mores colloquia prava. Lvov. —“ Evil com¬ 
munications corrupt good manners.” From the Greek. 

Corrupt! mores sunt depravdtique admirations divitibrum. Cic. 

“ Manners become corrupted and depraved through the 
hankering for riches.” 

Corrupt io optlmi possum a. —“ The corruption of the best pro¬ 
duces the worst.” Nothing is so pernicious both in ex¬ 
ample and results as the rebound from very good to very 
bad. So our old proverb, “ The sweetest wine makes the 
sharpest vinegar.” 

Corrupt issiand in republied plurimcc leges. Tacit. —“ In the 
state which is the most corrupt, the laws are alwmys the 
most numerous.” 8uch a state of things necessitates a 
multiplicity of laws. 
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Cos ingenibrum. —“ A whetstone for the wits.” 

Cras c red Pm ns, hodie nihil. Trow —“To-morrow we will 
believe, not to-day.” Let us wait and see what will hap¬ 
pen to-morrow ; lbr tin* present we will sleep upon it. 

- Credat Judams Apclla. lion.--“Let Apella the Jew 

believe it.” An expression used in derision of the Jevs, 
who were' held in the greatest contempt among the Eo- 
mans, every vice or weakness being imputed to them. 

Credo mihi hone qui Intuit , hone vixit , et intra 

FortPnam dehet quisque manrre suam. Ovid. 

— “Believe me, he who has the good fortune to escape 
notie**, lives the happiest life, and every one is bound to 
live within his means.” 

Credo mihi , miser os prudrntia, prim a relinquit. Ovid.— “ Be- 
lieve me, prudence is the first thing to forsake the 
wretched.” 

Credo mihi , mult os habeas cum dignus ami cos , 

Xon fait r malt is qnollbct ille minor. Ovid. 

—Believe me, although you deservedly have many 
friends, he out of those many was inferior to none.” 

Credo mihi , res cat ingenibsa dare. Ovid.— “ Believe me, it 
is a noble thing to give.” 

Credo quod ost quod vis; ac desire luta rerPri; 

Deque Jide cert a sit tibi ccrtajides. Ovid. 

—“ Believe that that is, which thou dost ish to be; cease 
to fear for what is secure, and have a certain assurance 
of undoubt ed constancy.” 

Credo quod babes, of babes .—“ Believe that you li^ve it, and 
you have it.” This is not universally true—-witness the 
unhappy termination of Alnaschar’s reverie, whose story 
is told in the Spectator and the Arabian Nights. 

CredPbnnt hoc grande nr fas, et morte piandum, 

tSi jure n is vet/ilo non nssurrexerat. - Jiry. 

—“They used to hold it to he a heinous sin, and one that 
death alone could expiate, if a, young man did not rise to 
pay honour to an elder.” 

- Crpd) to, poster i ! Hot?. —“Believe it, Posterity !” 

Credo pudicitiam, Saturno rege, morpitam 

In terris. - Juv. 

—“In the reign of Saturn T believe that chastity did exist 
in the world.” The reign of Saturn was the “golden 
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ago ” of the Eomans. Juvenal is speaking of the almost 
universal corruption of the Roman females in his day. 

Credula res amor est - Ovid. —“ Love is a credulous 

thing.” 

- Credula vitam 

Spes fovet, ac melius eras fore semper ait. Tieull. 

—“ Credulous hopo cherishes life, and ever tells us that 
to-morrow will be better.” 

Crescenlem seqiCitur cur a pecuniam, 

Ma jorum que fames. M alia petentibus , 

Desunt mulla. Jiene est cui Dcas obtulit 
Pared quod satis est manu. Hoe. 

—“ Care attends accumulated wealth, and a thirst for 
still greater riches. They who require much are always 
in want of much. Happy is he to whom God has given a 
sufficiency with a sparing hand.” 

Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsapecunia ere cit : 

Pi minus hanc opt at , qui von babel - «J it \. 

-—“The love of money increases as fast as our wealth, and 
he who has none wishes for it the least.” 

Crescit induh/ens sibi dims hydrops, lion.—“The fatal 
dropsy nursed by self-indulgence increases apace*.” This 
figure is here used in reference to the “greed for gain.” 

Crescit sub pondere virtus. —“Virtue grows under every 
weight;” shines forth with renewed lustre under every 
trial. The motto of the Earl of Denbigh. 

Gressd tie caveat pulchra dies nofd. Holt.—“ Let not a day 
so joyful be without its mark of Cretan chalk.” 

Greta an carbbne notandum . IIob.—“T o he marked with 

chalk, or with charcoal.” The Eomans thus distinguished 
their lucky and unlucky days. 

Cretd not are .—“To mark with chalk.” To place a white 
line against the name of a person was to signify approval. 

Creiizandum cum Crete. Prov. —“A man must be a Cretan 
with the Cretans.” We must do at Eome as Eorne does. 

Crevfruut ct opes, et opum furiusa cupido : 

Pt cum possideant plurhna, plura volant. Ovid. 

—“ Both wealth lias increased, and the maddening lust 
for wealth: and though men possess ever so much, they 
still wish for more.” 
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Crimen hex re majcstdtis. Law Term .—“ The crime of lese- 
majesty,” which involves the guilt of high-treason. 

Crimen quod mi hi dabrilur, crimen non erat. (he.—“ That 
which was imputed to me as a crime was no crime.” 

Crimina qui ecrnunl alibrum , non xout cernunt , 

Hi xdpiunt ahix , drxipiuntque xibi. 

—“Those who set* the faults of others, do not see their 
own ; such men are wise towards others, and fools to 
themselves.” 

oh 

Diner amnex - Vino. 

“ From one offence learn all.” 

(Vine ruber, niqer ore , brerix pede, tumlne hesus: 

hem nuupuim praxtax, Zoih\ xi bonus ex. TNT ART. 

■ tk With reel hair, and tawny features, short of one foot, 
and blind of an eye —you do wonders, indeed, Zoilus, if 
you are a good man.” 

- Cnrstun, quern vo.r justi Jacunda Solb/tis 

Ik exp)'cert' ad lonrpc juxxil spit tin, ultima id he. Jl T Y. 

- (hvesus, whom the eloquent, voice of the righteous 
Solon bade look upon the closing scene of a long life.” 
See Herodotus , h. i. e. 32. 

Cm delnn medieum intemperans tvrjcr fnei t. Svn.—“A dis¬ 
obedient patient, makes an unfeeling physician.” Be¬ 
cause he is obliged to have recourse' to harsher measures 
to effect a cure. 

- Crudch x it biff nr 

Luefux , nbique j/aror, et pturlma mortis imiirjo. Vnto. 

—“ Everywhere is cruel sorrow, terror on (‘very side, and 
death in a thousand shapes.” 

Crux .—“A cross.” Anvthing that frets or annoys us, a 
difficulty or stumhlingblock is so called. Thus, crux cri- 
tiebrum , “the cross of critics;” crux medico rum , “the 
cross of physicians • ” crux mathemalicbrum , “ the cross 
of mathematicians.” 

Cueullux non facit mondehum .—“ The cowl docs not make the 
monk.” A mediieval proverb. We are not to judge of 
men bjf outside appearances only. 

Cui bond / To what good ?” What good purpose will it 
an s'we r ? 
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-Cui famuldtur maximum orbis 
Diva patens renun, domitrixque pecunia fati. 

—“ She to whom the great world is obedient, that goddess 
who rides mankind, money, the controller of fate.” 

Cui licet quod majus, non debet quod minus est non lie ire. 
Late Max. —“ lie who has the greater right, ought not to 
be without the lesser one.” Thus, in. the transfer of pro¬ 
perty, a conveyance of the rights incident to it is always 
to be presumed. 

Cui mala? —“To what evil?” What harm can result 
from it ? 

- Cui mens divinior at quo. os 

Magna sonaturum des n inn inis hujus hondrem. "I Toil. 

—“ To him who is divinely inspired, and has a command 
of lofty language, you may grant the honour of this title.” 
Said in allusion to the true poet. 

Cui nihil suds, liuic eiiam nihil turpe. —“Nothing will he 
base to him for whom nothing is enough.” The man is 
troubled with no scruples, who eovets unlimited wealth. 

Cui non conviniat sua res, at ealeeus oli/n , 

Si pede major erif , subvertet; si minor , vret. llou. 

—“To him w r ho is not satisfied with his fortune, it is as 
with a shoe; if it is too largo for his foot it will upset 
him, if too small, it will pinch him.” 

Cui placet alterius, sua nimirum est odio sors. IT on.—“ "When 
a man is captivated with the lot of another, no wonder if 
he is discontented with his own.” 

Cui placet, oldie isett ur ; cid dolet , mendnitr —“He wdio is 
pleased at a thing, forgets it; he who is grimed at it, 
bears it in mind.” 

Cui prodest seel us, is fecit. SiSN.—“ Tie who profits by the 
villany, has perpetrated it.” This is true in reference to 
the share of criminality which attaches to the “accom¬ 
plice after the fact,” but is not of universal application. 

Cideunque aViqnis quid concedit , come de-re vidrfur el id, sine 
quo res ipsa esse non potest. Law Max.- - “ lb' who makes 
a grant to another, is held to have granted that as well, 
without which the thing so granted cannot he enjoyed.” 
A house or land, for instance, cannot he sold without right 
of ingress to it, if in the vendor’s power to grant it. 
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CuiTibct in arte sud prrito est credendum. Coke. —“ Every 
man ought to have credit for skill in his own art.” 

Cut,via dolori remedium est palientia. Slit.—“ Patience is the 
remedy for every sorrow.” 

- Cujus condtihus obstat 

Ilea a rtf/us la domi - lion. 

— “ Whose efforts are frustrated by the narrowness of his 
means.” Th(‘ fate of too many ! 

Cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad cadum. Tmw Max. — To 
him to whom the soil belongs, belongs everything over it, 
even to the sky.” The building of no man, for instance, 
may project over the land of his neighbour. 

Cujus suninia est. —“ Of which the sum and substance is.” 
This is the long and short of it. 

Cujus tujidem in pecunid perspexeris , 

Verrre ei verba credere / Tek. 

— u Do you fear to trust a man with your secret, of whose 
honesty in pecuniary matters you have- had experience? ” 

Cujus vita despicitur, vestat ut ejus preedi ratio contentnntur. 
St. Ureuory.—“ When a man’s life is despised, it follows 
that his preaching must fall into contempt.” The necessity 
of supporting precept by practice. 

Cujus vultaris hoc erit cadaver / Mart. —“ To what vul¬ 
ture’s share shall this carcass fall?” 

Cujusl'ibet rei simulator atquc dissimulator. Sale. —“ A m;in 
who possessed the power on every occasion to seem to be 
what he was not, and to conceal what lit' really was.” 
The character of Catiline, a finished hypocrite, as por¬ 
trayed by Sallust. 

Cujus vis hit minis est err a re, null! us nisi insipienlis in errore 
•persevere re. Cic. Every man is liable to err, but it is 
only the part of a fool to persevere in error.” 

Culpa sud damn ton sent tens, non intelllrfttur damnum pnti. 
Law Alax. —“ He who suffers & loss by bis own fault, is 
not considered (by the law) a sufferer.” 

Culpam poena premit comes. Hue. —“ Punishment follows 

hard upon crime.” 

Cultaque Judtco sepiitna sacra &tyro. Ovid. —‘‘And the 

seventh day kept holy and observed by the Syrian Jew.” 

Cum data us itu/enti stdtito mea lapsa mind 
Concidit , in doniiniprocubuUqae caput. 


Ovid. 
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—“When my house came suddenly down, and fell in 
ruins with a tremendous crash upon its master’s head.” 
-Cum corpdre merit cm 

Crescere scntimus, pariterque sencsccre .— Litcukt. 

—“We feel that the mental powers increase with those 
of the body, and, in like manner, grow feeble with it.” 
Cum duhia et fray it is sit nobis vita tribute , 

In morte at ter ins spem tu tibi pone re noli. Cato. 

—“ Seeing that life has been given us precarious and full 
of uncertainty, lix not thy hopes on the death of an¬ 
other.” 

Cum duo inter se pnynantia reperiuntur in test amenta, ultl- 
mum ratum est. Coke.— “When two clauses are found 
in a will, repugnant to each other, the last holds good.” 
But in deeds, the iirst holds good. 

Cum dupticantur Id teres venit J\ Fours'. —“ When the tale of 
bricks is doubled, then comes Moses;”—to *iie rescue of 
the Israelites. A mediieval proverb, meaning that, “ when 
things are at the worst they will mend.” 

Cum est con capita pecnnia, nec ratio sauat eupiditafew, e.ristit 
morbus animi eiqvc morbo nomen est avaritia. Cic.— 
“When money is coveted, and the desire is not cured bv 
reason, there is a disease 1 of the mind, and the name of 
that disease is ‘avarice.’” 

Cum feriunt unum, non vnnm fat mi no 1erre.nl . Ovm.— 
“When the lightning strikes but one, not one only docs 
it alarm.” 

Cum for tuna man el, vutfum servdtis amici ; 

Cum eedit , turpi vertltis orafuyd. 

—“ While prosperity lasts, you, my friends, give me your 
countenance; when it fails, you turn away your faces in 
disgraceful flight.” 

Cum fortune per it, nutlus amicus erit .— “When fortune fails 
us, we shall have no friend left.” 

Cum fueris felix, quee sunt adverse caveto ; 

JS T on eddem cursu respondent ultimo pri mis. Cato. 

—“When you are enjoying prosperity, provide against 
adversity ; the end of life will not he attended by tho 
same train of fortunate circumstances as the beginning.” 
Gum furor baud dubius , cum sit manifesto phrenisis, 

Ut Idcuplcs mdridris , eyentis vivcrc fato . J UY. 

F 
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* —“ Since it is undoubted madness, manifest insanity, to 
live the life of a beggar that you may die rich.” 

Cum grano sails. Prov .—“With a grain of salt.” With 
something which will help us to swallow it; with some 

, latitude or allowance. Said of anything to which wc are 
unable* to give implicit credence. 

Cum lanna ht atari . Prov .—“ To wrestle with ghosts.” To 
speak ill of the dead. See J)e mortuis , &c. 

Cum licet fugere nc queerc litem. Prov. —“ When you can 
escape it, avoid a law-suit.” 

—- Cum lux altera vvn.it> 

Jam eras ft extern urn consumpsimus ; ecce aliud eras 

JPgerit ft os amt os. - Pers. 

—“ When another day arrives, we have consumed the 
morrow of yesterday; behold, another morrow comes, and 
so wastes our years.” A censure against procrastination, 
“ the thief of time.” 

- Cum magiia mala; superest auducia caused , 

Creditur a mult is Jiducia - JlTV. 

—“ When a bad cause is backed by great impudence, it is 
believed by many to be the boldness of innocence.” 

-Cum magnis rirfutibus offers 
Grande supereilium. - .Tuv. 

—“With thy high virtues thou dost bring great super¬ 
ciliousness.” 

Cum mdritur dives con cur runt nndiquc circs; 

Pauperis ad fumes vix esf e millibus unus. 

—“ When a rich man dies, the citizens flock together from 
every side; at a poor mail’s funeral there is hardly one 
out of thousands.” Mediaeval Leonine lines. 

Cum multis aliis , quee nunc perscribere Ion gum ext. —“With 
many other things which it would now be tedious to set 
forth in writing.” A line often used in ail ironical 
sense. To whom docs it belong ? 

Cum plus sint potec, plus potiuntur aqua. —“ The more water 
is drunk, the more is desired.” 

- Cam q frost rata sopore 

Urged membra quies , et mens sine pond ere ludit. 

Pl'.TRON. A RUTTER. 

—“ When repose steals over the limbs, extended in sleep, 
and the mind disports without restraint.” 
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Cum pulchris tunicis sumet nova consilia et spes. Hob.— 
“ nappy in his fine clothes, he will adopt new plans and 
cherish fresh hopes.” 

Cam surges abitara domum , surgemus et omnes. Ovid. — 

“ When you rise to go home, we will all rise too.” 

Cam tab tills anil main censoris sumat Jtonesti. lion.—“ Let 
him, with his papers, assume the spirit of an honest critic.” 

Cum fris 17bus severe , earn remissis jucunde , cum sent bus grd- 
viier, cum juventute comiter vlve. Cic. — “With those 
who arc; of a gloomy turn, be serious ; with the idle, be 
cheerful; with the old, be grave ; and with the young, be 
gay.” 

Cum volet ilia dies , qu<v nil nisi corporis Itujus 

Jus habcf , incerti spatium milii f tniat cevi. Ovtd. 

—“ Let that day, which lias no power but over this body 
of mine, put an end to the term of my uncertain life, w hen 
it will.” 

Cuncta prius tcntdta: sed immcdicCdule vuTnus 

TEnse reddendum , ne pars mneera train!fur. Ovid. 

—“ All methods have been already tried ; blit a w ound 
that admits of no cure must be cut away, that the sounder 
parts may not be corrupted.” 

- Cunclando resfituit rem. Ennius. — “lie saved the 

state by delay.” Said in praise of Fabius, who saved 
Home by avoiding an engagement with Hannibal. 

Cuncti adsint , merlUegue cxpectcnt pramiia palmee. Vino. 
—“ Let all attend, and await the reward of well-earned 
laurels.” 

Cunclis servatorem liheratbremquc acelamanfibus. —“All hail¬ 
ing him as their saviour and deliverer.” 

Cuptdo dominandi cunclis a (fee films Jlagrantior rsf. Tactt. 
—“ The desire of rule is the most powerfid of all the 
affections of the mind.” 

- Cur ante tuharn tremor occupat artus? Vina.—“Why 

docs tremor seize the limbs before the trumpet sounds?” 
That is, before the signal for battle. 

Cur in thedtrum , Cato severe , venis ? Maht. —“Why, 

Cato, with all thy gravity, didst thou come to the 
theatre?” On the occasion of the indecent celebration 
of the Floralia, when he only came that he might be seen 
to depart. 
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- Cur indecfires in limine primo 

Def t cimus ? - V r r o . 

—■“ Why faint we inglorious at the very outset ?” 

Our me queridis cxammas tuis? Holt.—“ Why worry me to 
death with your complaints?” 

Cur mfiritilur homo , cui salvia crescit in horto ? Maxim of 
the School of Health at Salerno.—“W hy should the man 
die in whose garden sage grows?” 

“He that would live for aye, 

Must eat sage in May.” 

Sage is a good stomachic, ami its medicinal qualities 
were highly valued in former times. It is said to have 
derived its name from the Latin salvus, “sale,” or 
“ healthy.” 

Cur moriatur homo qui sum it dc cinamomo ? Maxim of the 
School of Salerno. — “Why should the man die who 
takes cinnamon ?” 

Cur nrscirr, pudens prove, quam discPre mala? II ok.— 
“ Why do I prefer, through false modesty, to be ignorant 
rather than learn?” 

Cur non , at plains vita! connect, raced is/ 

JEqno animoque capis sec it ram , sful/e , quiet cm. Lucret. 
—“ Why not, fool, like a well-filled guest at life’s banquet, 
withdraw , and, with contented mind, take a repose that is 
removed from every care?” 

Cur opus affect as , ambit iose , novum. Ovid. —“ Why, in your 
ambition, do you attempt a new task ?” 

Cura esse quod audis. —“ Take care to be as good as you are 
esteemed to be.” 

Cura ut valeas .—“ Take care of your health.” 

Carapii Dis sunt - Ovid. —“The good are the care of 

the gods.” 

- Curve est sua caique ml apt as. Ovid.—“ His own grati¬ 
fication is the object of each.” 

Curve leves loquuntur , ingentes stupent. Sen.— “ Light griefs 
find utterance, deeper ones are dumb.” 

Curas tslle graves , irasci ere Jr projanvm. —“Dispel anxious 
cares; consider it profane to be angry.” 

Curdtio funPris, conditio sepal term, pomper exequidrum, magis 
sunt vivdrum solatia , quam sahsidia mortmrum. IVords of 
the Emperor Augustus. —“The arrangements of the 
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funeral, the place of burial, the procession and the cere¬ 
monial, are rather a consolation to the living, than of 
importance to the dead.” 

Curia advisdre vult. Law Latin .—“The court wishes to 
advise thereon.” The entry made when the court takes 
time to deliberate before giving judgment. 

Curie* pauperibus clausa esl; dat census honorcs. Ovid. 
—“ To the poor the senate-house is closed; wealth con¬ 
fers honours.” 

Currente calamo .—“ With a running pen.” The ancients 
sometimes wrote with a reed, whence this phrase. Equi¬ 
valent to our English term, “ off-hand.” 

Currus bovem traliit. Prov .—“ The chariot is drawing the 
ox.” “ The cart is put before the horse.” Said of any¬ 
thing done preposterously, or out of place. 

Cur ten nescio quid semper abest rei. lion.—“ There is a. 
something, 1 know not what, always found wanting in 
every man’s too meagre fortunes.” 

Cast os morum .—“ The guardian of morality.” A magistrate 
is so called. 

Gustos reqni .—“ The guardian of the realm.” A person ap¬ 
pointed to perform the sovereign’s duties in his absence. 

Gustos rotulurum .—“The master of the rolls.” The princi¬ 
pal justice of the peace in a county is also so called. 

Cutem fjerit lacerdtam canis mordax. Prov. —“ A snapping 
dog wears a torn skin.” 

“Those who in quarrels interpose, 

Must often wipe a bloody nose.” Gay. 

Cutis vulpina consuenda est cum cute lebnis. Prov. —“ The 
fox’s skin should be sewed to that of the lion.” Where 
the strength of the lion fails, the cunning of the fox may 
prevail. 

Cymini seetdres. Prov .—“ Splitters of cummin-seeds,” or, 
as we say, “ splitters of straws.” An expression bor¬ 
rowed from Aristotle. Learned triflers, like many of the 
schoolmen of the middle ages. 

D. 

JD.D.ior Dono dedit.~ u Has presented,” or “has given.” 

I). I). JD .—In presentation copies of books, these letters are 
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inserted after the name of the giver, meaning either 
donum dat, dicalque , “presents (this book), and dedicates 
it;” or else, dat\ donat , dicatque —“gives, presents, and 
dedicates (this book).” 

D. M. for Dis Manibns .—“ To the divine Manes,” or “ shades 
of the dead.” The usual commencement of Roman 
sepulchral inscriptions. 

D. (). M. —See l)eo optimo rnaximo. 

D. V. —See Deo volcnte. 

Da juranti vi'niam. —“Pardon the oath.” Forgive me for 
swearing. 

Da locum melwribus. Teh.—“G ive way to your betters.” 
The same maxim of modesty is inculcated by our Saviour, 
in Luke xiv. 8. 

Da mild mutuum testimonium. Cic.—“ Give me your testi¬ 
mony, and I ’ll do as much for you.” “ Claw me, and I ’ll 
claw thee.” 

Da modo lucra mild , da facto (jaudia lucro ; 

Et face ut emptori verba dedisse juvcl. Ovid. 

—“ Go but grant me profit, give me the delight that 
arises from making a bargain, and grant that it may. prove 
to my advantage to have imposed upon my customers.” 
The prayer of a fraudulent tradesman to Mercury. 

Da, Pater , august am menti consccndrre sedan ; 

Dafontem lust rare boni; da , luce reportd, 

In tc conspieuos did mi deftgrre visus l 13oetu. 

—“ Grant, Father, that my mind may climb 1o thy august 
abode ; grant that it may survey the source of good; grant 
that, when it has gained the light, 1 may fix my full gaze 
on thee! ” 

Da pop ulo, da verba mild; sine nescius errem. Ovid.—“D e¬ 
ceive the public, deceive me too; in my ignorance let me 
bo mistaken.” 

Da , precor , ingenio prcvmia digna meo. Ovid.—“ Grant, I 
pray, a reward worthy of my genius.” 

Da spatium tenuemgue moram , male cuncta ministrat 

Impetus. - Stat. 

—“ Allow time and a short delay, haste and violence mar 
everything.” 

Da veniam lacrymis. —“ Grant pardon to these tears.” 

- Dabit Deus Ids quoque Jinem . Vihg.—“ God will grant 
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an end to even these misfortunes.” A phrase generally 
applied to public calamities, and the only real consolation 
that they will admit of. 

-Damna minus vonsurta movent. Juv.—“ Misfortunes 
to which we are used affect us less severely.” To the same 
effect is our vulgar adage—“ Eels become accustomed to 
skinning.” 

Damnarit quod non intelllgunt. Cic. —“ They condemn what 
they do not understand.” They make up by positive¬ 
ness of assertion for lack of real knowledge. 

Damnusa liar edit as. Law Term. —“A losing property.” A pro¬ 
perty, the possession of which entails loss on the owner. 

Damnusa quid non irnminuit dies? lion.—“What does not 
all-destructive time impair?” 

- Damnusa senem jurat alea , ludit et licercs. Juv.—“If 

the destructive dice have pleasures for the father, his son 
will be a gamester.” So our proverb, “ Dad h* n, bad eggs.” 
See Mala gallina, &c. 

Damnum absque injuria. Law Term. —“ Loss without in¬ 
jury.” That kind of loss which all persons are liable to, 
who are exposed to the competition of others in the same 
business or profession as themselves. Loss, in fact, by 
fair competition. 

Damnum appcllandum esf cum maid famd lucrum. Svli.— 
“ That ought to be called a loss, which is gained by the 
sacrifice of character.” 

Dapes in cm pice. lion, and Vino.—“Dainties unbought.” 
The produce of the farm. 

- Dapibus sup re mi 

Grata testudo Jovis. lion. 

—“The shell so loved at the feasts of supreme Jove.” 
Mercury framed the cithara , (the origin of the modern 
guitar,) by stretching strings across the shell of a tor¬ 
toise ; his music was in high requisition at the table of 
J upiter. 

- Dare jura maritis. lion.—“ To lay down law's for hus¬ 
bands.” 

- Dare pondus iddnea funio. Puns.—“ Things suited to 

give weight to smoke.” To impart value to that which 
is worthless. 

Dat Deus immiti cornua curta bovi. JBrov .—“ God gives 
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short horns to the vicious ox.” Providence acts always 
for the best. 

Dat infinia verba , 

Dat sine menle sonum. - Virg. 

—“ ILe utters empty words, he utters sounds without 
meaning.” 

Dat vhriam cor vis, vrxat censura col umbos . Juv. — “ He 

grants pardon to the ravens, but visits with heavy censure 
the doves.” A line often used to signify that the inno¬ 
cent man meets with injustice, while the guilty escape 
without censure. 

- Data tempore prosant, 

Dl data von npto tempore vina nocent. Ovid. 

—“Wine given at a proper time, is useful; given at an 
improper time, it is injurious.” 

Date ohblum Jielisdrio. —“ Give your mite to Belisarius.” 
It is said that this great general, when blind and aged, 
was neglected by the emperor Justinian, and obliged to 
beg lbr charity. The tale is however treated as a fiction 
by Gibbon. 

- Datur iff nix, tametsi ab inimicis pdas. Plaut.—“E ire 

is granted, oven though you ask it of your enemies.” 
It was considered unlucky to refuse lire to any one. 

Danes sum, non CEdipus. Tun.—“I am Davus, not (Edi- 
pus.” I am a plain, simple 1 man, not a conjuror. (Edipus 
was said to have solved the riddle of the Sphinx. 

De alieno corio libcrdlis. Lvov. —“Liberal of another man’s 
leather.” 

De alieno largitor , rt xiti restrictux. Cic.—“ A bestower of 
other men’s property, but tenacious of his own.” One 
who is liberal, but at the expense of others. 

De astni umbra discepfare. Drov. —“To dispute about an 
ass’s shadow.” To give one’s attention to frivolous matters. 

De bene esse. Law Term. —“As being well done for the pre¬ 
sent.” A thing is done de bene esse, when it is done 
conditionally, and is to stand good till some time named, 
when the question of its being rightly or wrongly done 
will he determined. Depositions are often taken de bene 
esse , the question as to whether they shall be used for the 
benefit of the party so taking them, being reserved for 
consideration at a future time. 
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De calceosolUcitus, atpedem nihil curans. Prov. —“ Anxious 
about tbe shoe, but careless about the foot.” Said of 
those who are more thoughtful about outside appearances 
than the cultivation of the mind. 

- De duro est ultima ferro. 

- Pugere pudor, vcrumque, fidesque : 

In quorum subierc locum fraud esq no, dolique , 

Imidiceque, et vis, ct amor scelerdtus habendi. Ovid. 

—“The last age was of hard iron.—Modesty, and truth, 
and honour took to flight; in place of which succeeded 
fraud, deceit, treachery, violence, and the cursed hanker¬ 
ing for acquisition.” The condition of man after the fall, 
according to heathen tradition. 

De facto. —“ From the thing done.” Because it is so. An 
usurper holds a throne de facto, not by right, but might. 

De fu/mo disceptiire. Prov. —“ To dispute about smoke.” 
To wrangle about trifles. See De as ini , Ac. 

Defumo inJlammam. Prov. —“ Out of the smoke into the 
flame.” Quoted by Ammianus Marccllinus. Similar to 
our proverb, “ Out of the frying-pan,” Ac. 

De gus films non cst dispufandum. — u There is no disputing 
about tastes.” Like our saying, “What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” 

De hoc multi multa , omnes aliquid, nemo satis. —“ Of this 
matter many people have said many things, all something, 
no one enough.” 

^ De jure. —“ From what is lawful,” or “ by law.” Possession 
de jure is possession by right of law. 

De land caprind. —“About goat’s wool.” About a worthless 
object. 

De male quafsltis vix gaudet tertius beer es. —“A third heir 
seldom enjoys property dishonestly got.” Hence the 
saying, “ Badly got, badly gotie.” See male par la, Ac. 

De medietdte linguae. Law Term. —“ Of a moiety of lan¬ 
guages.” A jury empannelled to try a foreigner, when, 
at liis request, one half of it is composed of foreigners, is 
a jury de medietate linguae. 

De mendico male meretur , qui ei dat quod edaf, aid quod bibat, 
Ham et illud quod dat perdit, et illi producit vitam ad 
miseriam. Plaut. % 

—“ He deserves ill of a beggar, who gives him to eat or 
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to drink; for he both loses that which he gives, and pro¬ 
longs for the other u life of misery.” 

De minimis non curat lex. Legal Maxim. —“ The law takes no 
notice of extreme trifles.” The theft of a pin, for instance. 

De missd ad mensam. —“ Prom mass to table,” or, to preserve 
the jingle, “ Prom mass to mess.” A medieval saying, 
implying that the only active employment of the monks 
was to eat and say their prayers. 

De mortuis nil nisi honum. —“ Of the dead be nothing said 
but what is good.” Silence, at least, is a duty where we 
cannot praise the dead. 

De mot a propria. —“ Prom his own impulse.” “ Of his own 
free will.” 

- De multis grandis acervus erit. Ovid. —“ Out of many 

things a large heap is made.” 

De nikilo nihil Jit, in nih'ilum nil posse reverli. —“Prom no¬ 
thing there is nothing made, and no existing thing can be 
reduced to nothing.” The doctrine of the Epicureans as 
to the eternity of matter. See Lucretius, B. i. 1. 1(30 — 205. 

De non aj>parentibus , ct non cxislentibus , eddeni est ratio. 
CoK.E. “ The reasoning is the same as to things which do 
not appear, and those which do not exist.” 

De omnibus rebus, ct quibusdam aliis. —“About everything, 
and something more besides.” Said ironically of a volu¬ 
minous book, or of a speech in which numerous topics are 
discussed. The saying is said to have derived its origin 
from the circumstance that Smalgruenius iirst wrote a 
work entitled Dc omnibus rebus, and then another, De 
quibusdam aliis. The same story has, however, been 
fathered on Thomas Aquinas. 

- De pauper late laconics 

Dlus poscente jerent. - lion. 

—“ Those who are silent as to their poverty will obtain 
more than he who begs.” So the lion rewarded the modest 
traveller, and rebuffed the importunate robber. See 
Plutdrus * Pables, B. 11. Pah. 1. 

De pilo, or dejilo, pendet. Prov .—“It hangs by a hair,” or 
“by a thread.” The risk, or danger, is imminent. 
Originally said in reference to the sword which Diony¬ 
sius of Syracuse caused to be suspended over the head of 
the courtier Damocles. 
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De quo libelli in celeberrimis locis proponuntur, Jiuic ne perire 
quidem tacite conceditur. Cic.—“ The man who is publicly 
arraigned is not allowed even to be ruined in quiet.” 

De vitd hominis nulla cunctatio long a est. Law Maxim .— 
“ When the life of a man is at stake, no delay can be too 
long.” 

Debetis velle quce vidimus. Platjt.—“ You ought to wish as 
we wish.” 

Debile principium melior fortuna sequetur. —“ Better fortune 
will succeed a weak beginning.” 

Debilem facito manu, 

Debilem pede, coxa , 

Lubricos quate dentes , 

Vita dum super est, bene est. Sex. 

—“ Make me weak in the hands, weak in the feet and 
hips, dash out my failing teeth. So long as life remains 
’tis well.” The words of a man who cling , to life at any 
cost. 

Deb ito just itice, or F debt to just Hue. Law Phrase. —“ By 
debt of justice.* By virtue of a claim justly established. 

Deceptio visas. —“A deceiving of the sight.” An illusion 
practised on the eye. “An ocular deception.” 

Dec.et affect us animi neque se nimium erigPre nec subjicPre 
serviliter. Cic.— “We ought neither to allow the 
affections of the mind to become too much elated, nor yet 
abjectly depressed.” 

Decet patriam nobis caribrem esse quam nosmetipsos. Cic.— 
“ Our country ought to be dearer to us than ourselves.” 

- Decies repetita placebit. Hou.—“ Ten times repeated 

it will please.” It will be encored again and again. 

Decipimur specie recti. — Horn—“We are deceived by an 
appearance of rectitude.” 

- Decipit 

Frons prima multos; rara mens intelligit 

Quod interidre condidit cura angulo. Piitede. 

—“ Eirst appearances deceive many; the penetration of 
but few enables them to discern that which has been care¬ 
fully concealed in the inmost corners of the heart.” 

Decorum ah honesto nonpotest separdri. Cic.—“Propriety 
cannot be separated from what is honourable.” 
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DedPcet philosophim abjicPre animum. Cic.—“It is unbe¬ 
coming in a philosopher to be dejected.’’ 

DedPcorant bene nut a culpa:. lion.—“ Vices disgrace what 
is naturally good.” 

DPdtmust potest at cm. Law Term. —“ We have given power.” 
A writ, or commission, giving certain powers, for the pur¬ 
pose of speeding the business of the court. 

Dediscit animus sero quod dldicit din. Sen.—“T he mind is 
slow to unlearn what it has been long in learning.” Im¬ 
pressions once made* on the mind are not easily erased. 

- Dedif banc rontdgio labem , 

Ft dabit in pi arcs. - Juv. 

—“ Contagion has caused this plague-spot, and will ex¬ 
tend it to many more.” 

Defectio virium adolescentiw vitUs efficitur scepius quam senee- 
tiltis. Cic.—“ Loss of strength is more frequently the 
fault of youth than of old age.” 

Defendit numPrus junctagne umbonephalanges. Juv.—“lie 
is defended by their numbers, and the array of their ser¬ 
ried shields.” 

Dr flu it saxis a gild t us humor , 

Confidant venti,fugiuntque nubes , 

Ft minax , (nam sic value re j) panto 
Undo rerumbit. Hot?. 

—“The troubled surge falls down from the rocks, the 
winds cense, the clouds vanish, and the threatening waves, 
(for such is the will of the sons of Leda,) subside.” 

Deforme cst de seipsoprauiicdre , falsa prasertim. Cic.—“It 
is unseemly to talk of one’s self, and more especially to 
state falsehoods.” 

Deformius nihil est ardelione sene . Mart. — “There is 
nothing more unseemly than an aged busybody.” 

DegPnPres an)'mas timor arguif. — Vnui.—“ Fear shows an 
ignoble mind.” 

Dei plena sunt omnia. Cic.—“All things are full of God.” 
See Sunt Jovis , &c, 

- Delcctando pariterque monendo . lion.—“ Pleasing as 

well as instructing.” Having an eye both to the useful 
and the ornamental. See Omne tulit , &c. 

Delegdta potestas non potest delegdri . Coke. — “A power 
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that is delegated cannot again be delegated.” That is, by 
the person to w hom it is delegated. 

Dclenda est Carthago. —“ Carthage must be destroyed.” A 
phrase with which Cato the Elder used to end all his 
speeches, to stimulate the people to the destruction of 
Carthage, which from its wealth and commerce he looked 
upon as the most dangerous enemy of Koine. 

Deleo omnes dehinc ex aniwo ?nulttres. Tek. —“ Erom hence¬ 
forth I blot out all women from my mind.” 

Deliberando sape pent oeca.no. ftvn.— u The opportunity is 
often }ost by (deliberating.” This may occur where we 
have to perform a duty in a given time. 

Deliberandum est diu quod stahiendtim est newel. Svit.— 
“ Time must be taken for deliberation, where we have to 
determine once; for all.” 

Deliberdre utllia, mora est tutisshua. Svn.—“To deliberate 
about useful things is the safest of all delay 

Deliberat Roma, peril Sagitnfum. Rror. —“ Rome deliberates, 
Sagimtum perishes.” The Saguntines, the brave allies of 
Rome, perished while tin* Romans were deliberating how 
to save them. Too much deliberation is nearly as dan¬ 
gerous as too little. See Dam dcliberamus , Ac. 

Delicice Http)dee atque inelegantes. Catull.—“ Gross and 
vulgar pleasures.* ’ 

Deliramenta doctrince. —“ The ravings of the learned.” Such, 
for instance, as the question which was seriously argued 
among the schoolmen, how many angels could dance on 
the point of a needle. 

- Deli rant rcges ) plectuntur Achivi. Iloa.—“The kings 

play the madman, the Aelueans (the people) are punished 
tor it.” When kings tight, it is at the expense of the 
blood and treasure of their subjects. 

Delphinum nature doces. Prov. —“You are teaching a dol¬ 
phin how to swim.” “You are teaching your grandam to 
suck eggs.” 

Delphinum sglvis appinqit, Jlnctibus oprum. IIon.—“He 
paints a dolphin in the woods, a boar in the waves.” A 
description of the incongruities of a wretched painter. 

- Demetri , teque Tigcltt , 

Discipuldrum inter jujbeo plordre cathfdras. Hoe. 
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—“ Ton, Demetrius, and you, Tigellius, I bid lament 
among the forms of your female pupils.” Addressed to 
frivolous authors. 

Demitto auriculas ut iriiqum mentis asellus. IIoti.—“ Like 
an ass of stubborn disposition, I drop my ears.” 

Denlque non omnes eddem mirantur amantquc. Hob.—“A ll 
men, in fact, do not admire and love the same things.” 
No two men probably have the same tastes, any more than 
exactly similar bodies and features. 

Deo dante nil nocet invidia , et non dante, nil proflcit labor. 
—“ With the favour of God, envy cannot injure us; with¬ 
out that favour, all our labours are of no avail.” 

Deo favente .—“ With God's favour.” 

Deojuvante .—“With God’s help.” 

Deo optima maxtmo.—~ u To God, all good and all great.” 
The usual beginning of epitaphs in Homan Catholic coun¬ 
tries, denoted by the initials, D. O. M. 

Deo vole rite. —“ God willing.” Often denoted by the ini¬ 
tials, D. V. 

Deorum dims est. Prow —“ ’Tis food fit for the gods.” 

Deprendi nil serum est. — IIob.—“T o be detected is a shock¬ 
ing thing.” 

Derelictio communis utilitdtis contra naluram est. Cio.— 
“ The abandonment of the common good is contrary to 
nature.” 

Dcridet, sed non derideor. —“ He laughs, but I am not laughed 
at.” Said by a wise man, who will not take an affront. 

DerivaHva pot est as non potest esse major primitivd. Law 
Maxim. —“ A power that is derived cannot be greater than 
that from which it is derived.” 

Descript as serve re vices, upcrumque col ores, 

Cur ego, si nequeo ujnoroque, poeta salutor? Hob. 

—“If I am incapable of, and ignorant how to observe 
the distinctions described, and the complexions of works 
of genius, why am 1 saluted with the name of 4 Poet’?” 

Dcsiderantem quod satis est, neque 
Tumifltuosum sollicilat mare, 

# * * 

JVon vcrlerdtce grandlne vineee, 

Fundusve mendax. - Hon. 
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—“ Him who desires hut a competence, neither the tem¬ 
pestuous sea renders anxious, nor yet vineyards pelted 
with hail, nor disappointments in his farm.” 

Dcsignatio unius est exclusio altering. Coke. —“ The men¬ 
tion of one condition implies the exclusion of another.” 

- Desinant 

Maledicerc,facta nc noscan t sua. Ter. 

—“ Let them cease to speak ill of others, lest they should 
happen to hear of their own doings.” 

Desine fata Drum fleeti sperdre precando . Tiro. —“ Cease 
to hope that the decrees of the gods can be changed 
through your prayers.” 

Dcsinit in piscen? nndier formbsa super nv. Hor. —“ A woman 
beautiful above, ends in the tail of a fish.” A description 
of bad taste and incongruity of style. 

Deslit it lus vends remos adhibe. —“ When the wind fails, ply 
your oars.” 

Desunt ecetera. —“ The rest is wanting.” Words often placed 
at the end of an imperfect narrative. 

Desunt imp ire niulia , amritire omnia. Prov. —“ Poverty is 
in want of much, avarice of everything.” With the one, 
a wish to gain money is natural, with the other, a disease. 

Det illc veniam facile , cui venid est opus. Sen. —“lie who 
needs pardon, should readily grant pardon.” 

Deteribres omnes sumus licentid. Ter. —“ We are all of us 
the worse lor too much licence.” There are spoilt children 
even among men. 

Deteslando illo crimine, scelera omnia complexa sunt. Crc.— 
“ In that one detestable crime all wickedness is comprised.” 

Detrahvrc all quid alter i, et homineni liominis incomnwdo suum 
augere comnwdum, rnaqis est contra naturam quam mors , 
quam pauperfas, quam dolor , quam ecetera qu(C possunt aut 
corpdri accidere , aut rebus externis. Cic.—“ To deprive 

another of anything, and for one man to increase his own 
advantage by the distress of another, is more repugnant 
to nature, than death, or poverty, or grief, or any other 
contingencies that can possibly befall our bodies, or affect 
our external circumstances.” 

Dctur aliquando ofium quiesque fessis. Sen. —“ Heat and 
repose should sometimes be granted to the weary.” Tho 
bow must be sometimes unstrung. 
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Detur pulchridri. —“ Let it be given to tbe most beautiful.” 
The inscription on the golden apple, by adjudging which 
to the goddess Venus, Paris offended Juno and Minerva, 
and ultimately caused the Trojan war. 

-Damn namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque , tractusqne war is , cal urn quo profun (him. ViRG. 
—“ For God, they say, pervades all lands, the tracts of sea, 
and the heaven profound.” Jn these lines Virgil gives a 
broad outline of the Pantheistic philosophy. 

Deus det .—“May God grant.” In the middle ages, grace 
at meat was so called, from the commencing words. 

Deus est mart (ili juvure mortal cm, cl lure ad a tom am gloriam 
via. Pliny the Elder .—“ For man to assist man is to be 
a god ; this is the path that leads to everlasting glory.” 

Deus est summum bonum .—“ (xod is the supreme good.” 

- Deus hate fortasse benignd 

Jieducel in sedem vice .— Hon. 

—“ God will, perhaps, by some propitious change, restore 
these matters to their former state.” 

Dens id vult .—“ It is the will of God.” The cry of the 
Crusaders at the siege of Jerusalem. 

Deus miseredtur nobis .—“God be merciful unto us.” The 
beginning of the 07th Psalm. 

- Deus nobis luce alia fecit. Vina.—“ God has granted 

unto us this repose.” 

Deus omnibus quod sat est suppedatat. — “God supplies 
enough to all.” Because God alone is properly the judge 
of what is enough. 

Dextras dare .—“ IV> give the right hands to each other.” 
An assurance of mutual friendship, or at least of security, 
because two right hands, when clasped, cannot conceal 
any weapon. 

Dextro tempore. Hon.—-“At a propitious time.” At a 
lucky moment. 

Di be?ie feeerunt, in op is me quodqne pusilli 

Finxerunt animi , raro et perpauca loqnentis. Hon. 

—“The gods have dealt kindly with me, since they have 
framed me of an humble and meek disposition, speaking 
but seldom and briefly.” 

DI bene vert ant , tene crumenam. Plaut.—“ May the gods 
send luck—take the purse.” 
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- Di imm or tales , obsecro , durum quid valet. Plaut.— 

“ Immortal gods, 1 do beseech you, how powerful is gold !” 

Di laneos pedes ha bent. Prov .—“ The gods have feet made 
of wool.” The judgments of Providence overtake us 
silently, and w hen we least expect them. 

Di melius, quam nos moneamus tiilia quenquam. Ovin.— 

“ May the gods forbid that I should advise any one to 
follow' such a course.” 

Di nobis laboribus omnia vendvnl. Prov. —“ The gods sell us 
everything for our labours.” 

- J)i nos quasi, pi las homines habent. Plaut.—“ The gods 

treat us men like balls.” 

Di, quibus impPrium est animdrum , umbrteque silentes , 

FA Chaos , el PhlPgPthon , loea node tacenlia late ; 

Sit mihifas audita, loqui ! sit n Amine res fro 

PandPre res alia terra el caligine mersas. Vntu. 

—“ Ye gods, to whom belongs the empire of th ; ghosts, and 
ye silent shades, and Chaos, and Phlegethon, place's where 
silence reigns around in night! permit me to utter the 
secrets I have heard; may 1 by your divine will disclose 
things buried deep in the earth and darkness.” 

- Di talent terris aver til a pestem . ViJtir.—“Ye gods, 

avert from the earth such a scourge.” 

Di, libi dent an nos! a te nam eadera sumes; 

Sint niodo virtnli tempera tonga luce. Ovti). 

—“May the gods grant thee length of years! All other 
blessings from thyself thou wilt derive, let only time be 
granted for thy virtues.” 

Di libi, sin l fa cites ; ef op is null/us egent cm 

Fort'tinam prccstent , dissim/lemque mete. Ovil). 

—“ May the gods be propitious to tliee; may they also 
grant tliee a fate that needs the aid of no one, and quite 
unlike to mine.” 

Die mihi , eras istud , PosthPme , quando venial? Matit.— 

“ Tell, me, Posthumus, when will this to-morrow arrive ?” 
Said to a procrastinating friend. 

Die f mihi , si ft as hi leo, quails eris? Matit.— “ Tell me, if 
you were a lion, what sort of one would you be?” bio 
man should speak too positively <as to how lie would con¬ 
duct himself under a total change of circumstances and 
position. 
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Dicam insigne, reams adhuc 
Indicium ore ulio. JIor. 

—“ 1 shall record a remarkable event, 'which is new as 
yet, and untold by the lips of another.” 

Dicebam , Medicare fit os desist c capillos : 

Tinqvre quam possis, jam tibi nulla coma rsf. Ovid. 

— 1 “ I used to say—Do leave oil* doctoring your hair; and 
now you have no hair left for you to dye.” 

- Dieenda , taeenda loculus, lion.—“ Speaking of things 

to be mentioned and to be kept silence upon.” 

-Dieenda lacendeque callus / Pers.—“ Dost thou under¬ 
stand when to speak, and when to hold thy tongue?” 
Dicerc qiuc pudail, scribere jussil amor. Ovtd.—“ What I 
was ashamed to say, love has commanded me to write.” 
Dicetur meritd nox quoque tumid. Jloit.—“ The night too 
shall be celebrated in an appropriate lay.” 

Divite Jo Pecan, el lo bis dicife Pican ; 

Decidit in casses prevda pel)fa moos. Ovtd. 

—“Sing io Pawn, and Jo Pawn twice sing, the prey that 
was sought has fallen into our toils.” Ovid says this, 
having taught the men the arts of successful courtship. 
Art of Love, 13. ii. 

Did f is, omnis in imbecillitdte est et gratia cl carl fas. Oto.— 
“You ailirm that all kindness and benevolence is founded 
in weakness.” 

Dicifur eerie vulgdri quodam prove rbio ; Qui me amaf , am at 
et can cm me inn. St. Bernard.—“A t all events there is 
a certain common proverb which says, Love me, love my 

- Dicta iihi est lex. IIor. —“ The law has been laid down 

for you.” 

Dieto celeries host is ahsddit caput, 

Vic torque red Hi - PiiyED. 

—“ Sooner than you could say it, he whipped oil* the head 
of the enemy, and returned victorious.” 

Dictum de dieto .—“A report founded on hearsay.” 

Did am* sapienti sat est. Plaut. and Ter.—“A word to the 

wise is enough.” A hint is enough for a sensible man. 
Did us cram cuidam sitbito venisse puellce ; 

Turhida per versus induit ilia comas. Ovid. 

—“ I was unexpectedly announced as having paid a visit 
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to a certain lady; in licr confusion she put on her wig 
the wrong side before.” 

Diem perdidi !—“J have lost a day!” The exclamation of 
the Emperor Titus, on finding at night that he had done 
nothing worthy of recollection during the day. 

Dies ad) mil crgriludhicm. Prov .—“ Time removes afflictions.” 

Dies do fits. Pam Term .—“A day given.” The day ap¬ 
pointed for appearing. 

Dies dolorem minuit. —“Time alleviates grief.” 

Dies Domuncus non cst juridicus. Cork. —“ Sunday is not a 
day in law.” 

Dies jausfus. —“ A lucky day.” 

| Dies tnfausfus. —“An unlucky day.” 
y Dies ine , dies ilia , 

S<rchnn solvel infa villa 
Tesle David cum Siln/1Id. 

“The day of wrath, that dreadful da^, 

The world in ashes all shall lay — 

This David and the Sibyl say.” 

Those are tin* commencing linos of the Sequence used by 
the Komish Church in the Office of the Dead. The 
authorship of this hymn, which is of considerable beauty, 
does not seem to he positively known. It has been at¬ 
tributed to Thomas do Colano, a Minorite lriar of the 
fourteenth century, but, more generally, to Frangipani, 
Cardinal Malabrancia. 

- Dies, ni jailor, adesl, (/item semper acerhum, 

Semper honorulum , sic Dt voluistis , lialubo. Vrno. 

—“The day, if I mistake not, is at hand, which I shall 
always account a day of sorrow, always a day to be 
honoured, such, ye gods, has been your will.” 

Dies non (the word juridicus being understood).—“ lS T o legal 
day.” A day on which the courts are closed, and no Jaw 
proceedings are going on, which is therefore called “ no 
day.” Such days were by the Koreans called “nofasti.” 
Sunday is a dies non in law. See Dies Dominions , &c. 

Dies si in obligationdlms non pbnttur , pnesente die dehetur. 
Law Maxim. —“If a day for payment is not stated in a 
bond, the money is due on the day on w r hich it is ex¬ 
ecuted.” 

Dies solemnes. —“ Holidays.” 

o 2 



Difficile custoditur quod plures amant. —“ That is preserved 
with difficulty which many covet.” 

Difficile eat, frit cor, scd tend it in ardua virtus. Ovid. —“It 
is difficult, I confess; but true courage seeks obstacles.” 

Difficile cat lotujum an hi to dcpuiirrc amor cm. C atulu.—“I t 
is difficult to relinquish on a sudden a long cherished 
love.” 

Difficile cat m ui arc Uni mum , ct ai (quid cat penilua inailum 
moribua , id an hi to cvellcrc. Oic. — “ It is difficult to alter 
the disposition, and, if there is anything deeply implanted 
in our nature, suddenly to root it out.” 

DiJJicilc cat phi rim am virf fitcm revereri , qui semper acrundd 
Jbrtuna ait turns. An IIerenn.—“I t is difficult for him 
to have a very high respect for virtue, who has enjoyed 
uninterrupted prosperity.” It is doubted if the four 
Books on Ithetoric, dedicated to llerennius, are the com¬ 
position of Cicero. 

Difficile cat saftrnm non scribe re - Juv.—“ It is hard to 

avoid writing satire.” This was especially true* in refer¬ 
ence to tin* corrupt age in which Juvenal lived. 

Difficile est tern peril re J\elicit <iti, qua tc non quite a din naiirum. 
Tacit.-- “It is difficult to enjoy with moderation the hap¬ 
piness, which wo suppose we shall not long enjoy.” 

Diffic/lcm opart ct aurem habere ad r rim in a. Syr. —“ One 

should be slow in giving ear to accusal ions.” 

Diffieilia ijtKc pulehra. Dror. —“The best things are worst 
to come by.” 

Diffieilia, facilia, jar and us, acerb its ea idem ; 

Jtfec tecum poaaam vine re, nee sine tc. Mart. 

—“ Crabbi'd hut kind, pleasant and sour together, I can 
neither live with you nor yet without you.” 

Diffieilia , quernlas, laudator (empriris acti. II or.— “ Peevish, 
complaining, the praiser of by-gone times.” A natural 
and not unamiahle feature, if not carried to an extreme. 

- Difficulter confinelur spiritua, 

Jnteqritritis qui aincine conanus , 

A noitiarum premitur inaulentiia. PitvED. 

—“The mind is with difficulty restrained, which, con¬ 
scious of unsullied integrity, is exposed to the insults of, 
spiteful men.” 

Difficulter reciduntur vitia qua nobisewm creverunt. —“ Vice3 
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which have grown with our growth are with difficulty 
lopped away.” 

Dijfugiunt , cadis 
Cum f(ter. siccatis, amici 
Ferre jugum partin' doldsi. II OK. 

—“ Eriends too faithless to bear equally the yoke of ad¬ 
versity, when the casks are emptied to the very dregs, fly 
off in all directions.” 

Diqnior est res fro nulla paella choro. Tikull.— “No 
maiden, (Muses,) is more worthy of your choir.” 

Dignum laudr rirum Musa vefal mori. lion.—“ The Muse 
forbids the man who is worthy of praise to die.” 

Digit am pa fella operculum .- “ A cover worthy of the pot.” 
What better could be expected of one coining of such a 
stock ? 

- Digram sapient e, bonoqve est. lion.—■“ ’Tis worthy a 

wise man, and a good.” 

Diis a filer visum - Ymo.—“It has seemed otherwise to 

the gods.” 

- Dtis proudm its ille est 

Quern ratio, non. ira ntovel, qni faeta repcnJcns 

Consllio pttuire 'potest - Claud. 

—“ II e is nearest to the gods, whom reason, not passion, 
influences; and who, weighing the circumstances, can 
inflict punishment with discretion.” 

Dilationes in leqe sunt odidsec. Late Maxim -— u Delays in 
the law are odious.” 

Diligcre pare ales prima nalurcr lex est. Y A L. Max. - “To 
love one’s parents is the first law of nature.” 

Dili (put us omnia vera, id est ft delta, simplicia, conslantia ; 
ran a , falsa , fallen tin ddhnus. Cic. — “Wo (naturally) 
love all qualities that are genuine, that is, that are faith¬ 
ful, frank, and constant; such as are vain, fickle, and de¬ 
ceitful, we abhor.” 

Dillgitur nemo , nisi eui Fort fen a sccunda est. 

Qua', sirntil intdnuit, proximo qutcqur fugat. OviP. 

—“ No one. is beloved, but the man to whom Eortune is 
favourable ; soon as she thunders, she chases away all that 
are near.” 

Dimtdium facti , qui coop it, habet- 


IXon.—“ lie who has 
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made a beginning, baa half done.” This is sometimes 
quoted “bene capit-F So our old proverb, “ Well begun 
is half done.” 

Dim)dium plan tot.o. Drov. — u The half is more than the 
whole.” Meaning that the half which we have with 
safety, is better than the whole when only to be obtained 
with danger. 

Dint iH <-■edijicat , mill at quadrat a rot midis, lion.—“ He pulls 
down, he builds up again, he changes square for round.” 
Descriptive of a restless love of change. 

Dince aut dinecdc. —“Learn or depart.” A punning motto 
sometimes put up in school-rooms. 

Dince. doec a d us ad hue , qua 1 era,set funiculus, vt xi 
Caeun iter mount rare velit; tauten a.spice ni quid 
.Ft non (/nod cures proprium Jecinne loqudniur. lion. 

■ “ Hear what are the sentiments of your humble friend, 
who himself still requires teaching just as much as a blind 
man who undertakes to show the way; however, see if 
even I can advance anything which you may think it 
worth your while to adopt as your own.” 

Dince, puer, virtdtau <\v me, vv-r unique 1 abb ran , 

Forhinam ex alii a - Yj in;. 

— -“ Learn, my son, valour and real exertion from me, good 
fort line from others.” The words ofAhieas to lulus, when 
the former was about to engage Tunms in single combat. 

Disci pal tin ent pribrin posterior dies. Svn. —“The day that 
follows is the scholar of that which has gone before.” 

Dine it mint cifiun , mem) nit qua Itbmiian i/lud 

Quod quin deridet quant quod probat vt venerator. lion. 

—.“finch learns more readil), and retains more willingly, 
that which causes laughter than that which merits his ap¬ 
probation and respect.” The poet here censures that love 
of scandal which prevails unfortunately among all grades 
and classes. 

D incite just iliam moulti. et non temni're di-vox. Vino.—“ Learn 
justice from my advice, and not- to despise the gods.” The 
w ords- of one w ho spoke from bitter experience, and w hen 
repentance was too late. 

Discrepant Jacla cum dictis. Cic. — “ The facts dilfer from 
the statement.” 
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- Disjecti membra poetce. Hoe. —“ The limbs of the dis¬ 
membered poet.” 

Disjice composilampacem, sere crJmma belli. Vina.— “ Oust 
aside this patehed-up pence, sow the evils of war.” The 
address of Juno to the Fury Alecto, when prompting her 
to “let slip the dogs of war.” 

Disslmile est, pecuniae debit is el grdlice. Cie.-—“ There is a 
difference between the owing of money and of gratitude.” 

Dissolve jrigus, ligna super Joco 
Large repbnens, atque beniquins 
Deprbrme quadnmum Sabina, 

O Thaliarche , 'me rum dibld. Ho it. 

—“ Dispel the cold, by heaping logs in plenty on the 
hearth, and bountifully pour, O Thaliarchus, the wine of 
four years old from the Sabine jar.” 

Distal opus nostrum ; sed Jon fib us exit ah is deni; 

Artis at in gen nee eultor ulergue sum us. Ovu>. 

—“Our pursuits are different; but they arise from the 
same source, and each of us is the cultivator of a liberal 
art.” 

Dislruhit unimuni librurum nwllihido. Sen. —“ A mult itude 
ofbooks distracts the mind.” A hint to dilettanti students. 

District us ensis cui semper impid 
Cermce pen del, non Sic nice dupes 
Dulcem claborubunt sapbrem, 

Non avium cithbrceque cant us 
Somnum reducent. Hoe. 

—“Sicilian dainties will not force a delicious relish for 
the man over whose impious neck ever hangs the naked 
sword; the songs of birds and of the lyre will not re¬ 
store his sleep.” 

Distringas. Law J Phrase. —“ You may distrain.” A writ 
issued to the sheriff, commanding him to distrain. 

Diversnm vttio vllium prope magus - 11 or. - “ To this vice 

there is an opposite vice, almost the greater of the two.” 

Dives agris, dives pdsitis in fombre mm mis. Hoe. —“ Rich 
in lands, rich in money placed out at interest.” 

•- Dives amicus 

Scope decern vitiis instriictior , odit el horret. Hoe. 

—“ Your rich friend w r ho has many a time been initiated 
into ten times as many vices as you have, hates and ab- 
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hors you (for yours).” He sees the mote in your eye, 
and takes no thought of the beam in his own. 

Dives aut miquvs est, auf inlqui hares. Prov. —“ A rich 
man iH either a knave, or the heir of a knave.” As illiberal 
as the English adage : 

“ Jt is a saying, common more than civil, 

The son is blest, whose sire is at the devil.” 

Dives cram dad am , freer ant me tria, nudum. 

Ale a, viva. Yen as, per qua• sum fact us egenus. 

—“ J was rich of late; three things have made me poor, 
gaming, wine, and women ; through these have 1 been 
brought to want.” Leonine rhymes of the middle ages. 

- Dives qai fieri wit, 

Et citb vall fieri - ,1 irv. 

—“The man who is anxious to become rich, is anxious to 
become so w r ith all speed.” 

Divide et impera. —“ Divide and rule.” JVot a Christian pre¬ 
cept, but one which has been often acted upon by suc¬ 
cessful politicians. 

- f) ids am sic breve jiet opus. M aut.— “ Thus divided, the 

work will become short.” All dilliculties are to be sur¬ 
mounted by method. 

Dicitia grandes fib mini sunt, vice re purer 

uEqao tinimo - Luca. 

—“It is groat wealth to a man, to live frugally, will) a 
contented mind.” 

Dimtiee virum jdriant .—“Money makes the man.” It is 
fortunate that this is not universally the case, and that 
people are sometimes estimated for other qualities. See 
Et genus et proavos, Ac. 

Diritidrum acquisitio magni 1 aboris, possess/'o magni timbris, 
u7/dssio magni dolbris. —“ The gaining of w ealth is a work 
of great labour; the possession, a source of great appre¬ 
hension; the loss, a cause of great grief.” 

Divif idrum et former gloria Jla.ra atque friigilis ; virtas clara 
aternaque habetur. Sat.l. —“ The glory of wealth and of 
beauty is fleeting and unsubstantial; virtue is brilliant 
and everlasting.” 

Di.rerit e mult is dliquis, Quid virus in ungues 

Adjicis ? et rabida tradis ov/le lupa / Ovil). 

—“ One of the multitude may say, Why add venom to the 
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serpent? And why deliver the sheepfold to the ravening 
wolf?” 

Dixcro quid si forte joebsius, hoc mihi juris 

Cum venia dahis - ITcm. 

—“ If perchance I shall speak a little jocosely, you will 
kindly allow me that privilege/’ 

- Ddcllcs im ifandis 

Turpi bus et praris omnes sumus - «1 uv. 

—“ We are all apt scholars in learning that which is base 
and depraved.” 

Docfi non. solum vivi at quo prwxenlcs studidsos dwendi cru - 
(Hunt , atqur docent; sed hoc etiam post mortem muniment is 
liter ft rum assequuntur. Cic. — “Learned men not only 
teach and instruct others desirous to learn during their 
life, and while they are still with us, but, oven after death, 
they do the same by the records of literature which they 
leave behind them.” 

Docti ratio new art is intelligunt , indocti roluptufem. (Jitj NT. 
--“Learned men understand the principles of art, the 
unlearned have a perception of the pleasure only.” 

Doctrrna ext ingenii natnralc quoddam pabulum. ClO.— 
“ Learning is as it were the natural food of the mind.” 

Doctrrna sed' vim proinbvet in sit am, 
licet i quo cult us proto ra rbhbrant : 

Utcun q uo dPfcccre mores, 

Dcdecdranf bene nafa oulptr. Hon. 

—“ But learning improves the innate force, and good dis¬ 
cipline confirms the mind; whenever morals are deficient, 
vices disgrace what is naturally good.” 

Dolendi modus, lintendi non aut cm. Pliny the Younger .— 
“To grief there is a limit, not so to fear.” 

I)oli non doli sunt, nisi astu colas. Platt.—F raud ceases 
to be a fraud, if not artfully planned.” The intention with 
which an action is done gives it its real weight and im¬ 
portance. 

Dbliwm volvilur. JP-rov .—“A cask is soon set a rolling.” A 
weak man is easily turned from his purpose. 

Dolor decrescit , ubi quo crescat. non hahet. Syb..-—“ Grief 
decreases, when it has nothing to make it increase.” 

Dolbrem aut extimescere venientem , aut non ferre preesentem , 
turpe est. Cic.—“ To be terrified at an approaching evil, 
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or not to be able to bear up against it when present, is 
disgraceful.” 

- Dolus an virius , quia in ho at a requirat? Viug.—“W ho 
inquires in an enemy whether it w T as stratagem or 
valour ? ’ ’ 

Dolus versa tvr in gencraTihm. Law Max. — “Fraud em¬ 
ploys generalities.” 

Domi inanrrr, convert it fellcibm. —“ Those who are happy at 
home ought to remain then*.” 

Domi mansit , huiam fecit. — k SShe stayed at home and spun 
her wool.” An epitaph upon an exemplary wile. 

Domi purr ca aula di score palest qua- ipsi praeipientur : in 
arhold rtiam qu<e uliis. Quint.—“A boy can only learn 
at home those things which are taught him individually ; 
at school, he can learn by what is taught to others.” 

Ddnune, exaudi « “ Lord, listen to my prayer.” 

.Domini inn a possessed ne co’pissc did tar. Law Maxim. 
“.Right is said to have had its beginning in possession.” 
Leugtli of possession is sullieient to give a legal title. 

D minus vobiscum .—“ The Lord be with you.” 

.DimitiC nut arm. —“ Of a tame nature.” See Form naturce. 

Domna arnica damns optima. —“The house of a friend is the 
best of houses.” 

Damns prove nun. —“The house of peers.” Often written 
Dorn, proc. 

Damns sun rat unicuiqur tutissimum refuejium. Coke. — 

“ Every man’s house is his safest refuge.” “Every man’s 
house is his castle.” 

Dona prase at is rape Indus horn:, et 

fn’nquc severa. Iloii. 

—“ With cheerfulness enjoy the blessings of the present 
hour, and banish sad thoughts.” 

Donatio mortis causa. Law Term .—“A gift made in appre¬ 
hension of death.” A death-bed disposition of property, 
when a person delivers his personal goods to another to 
keep, in case of his decease. 

Donee eras simplex , inumum cum corpdrc amdvi ; 

A nine 'mentis vitio icesajiijura tua cat. Ovm, 

*—“ So long as you were disinterested I loved both your 
mind and your person; now, to me, your appearance is 
ailbcted by this blemish on your disposition.” 
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Donee eris felix mult,os numerdbis amlcos ; 

Tempura si fuerinl nubila , solas eris. Ov*in. 

—“ So long as you are prosperous you will reckon many 
friends; if the times become cloudy, you will be alone.” 

- Donum exit-idle JUinervce. Ynta.—“The fatal gift of 

Minerva.” The wooden horse, by means of which the 
Greeks gained possession of Troy. 

Dormiunt aliquando leqes , nunquam moriuntur. Coke. —“The 
law sometimes sleeps, it never dies.” It is not so much 
the law that sleeps, as those who ought to put it in force; 
often from a sense of the impolicy of asserting their legal 
rights to the very letter. 

- Dos est mag mi parent urn 

Virfus - lion. 

--- “The virtue of one’s parents is a great dowry.” 

Dunbus anchor is nifitur. — “She is held by two anchors.” 
So our saying, “ lie has two strings to his be v\” 

Dubinin subitem qui dal afflict is , negat. Sen.-- “ Ho who 
gives to the aiilieted a dubious support, denies if.” Such 
support is deprived of its grace, if not of its ellicacy. 

Due me, Da reus, cel si qua do mind tor puli, 

Quocunque pliicuil; nulla parendi mom est; 

Ad sum inquger. a Sen. 

— “Conduct me, Parent of all, and ruler over the lofty 
heavens, wherever it pleases thee; in obeying thee I 
make no delay ; 1 am ever ready at thy command.” 

Duces tecum. Daw Term. — “Bring with you.” A writ 
which commands a person to appear in court on a certain 
day, and bring with him certain writings or evidences. 

- Dueimus autam 

Dios quoque Jelices, qui, ferre incommoda vitae, 

JSdee jaeld re j ugmn , vita did ice re magislrd. Juv. 

—“We consider those men happy, who, from their ex¬ 
perience in life, have learned to hear its inconveniences 
without struggling against the yoke.” 

- Due is ingruiu/m , res 

Adverser, nuddre solenl, cohere secundce. Hon. 

—“Disasters are wont to reveal the abilities of a general, 
good fortune to conceal them.” lienee the most con¬ 
summate abilities of a general are shown in a masterly 
retreat. 
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Ducunt volcntcm fata, volentem Irahunt. — “ Fate leads the 
willing, and the unwilling drags.” From the Greek of 
Cleanthes, in Seneca, Epistle 107. 

Dulce domum. —“ Sweet home.” A Latin song is thus called, 
which is sung at Winchester College', on the evening pre¬ 
ceding the Whitsun holidays. 

Dulce eat desip ere in loco, lion.-—“It is pleasant to ]day 
the idol on the proper occasion.” As there is “ a time 
for everything,” there is a time for merriment and relaxa¬ 
tion. 

Dulce eat mlserin a/in'os hdbuisse dolor is .— “It, is a comfort 
for the wretched to have companions in their sorrow.” 

Dulce et decormn est pro putrid wori. Hon.—“ It is sweet 
and glorious to die* for one’s country.” 

Dttlees moriens reminiscitur Arcjos. Vino.—“And, as he 
dies, his thoughts revert to his dear Argos.” 

Dulcibus est verbis oil intend lift amor. —“Love must he allured 
with kind words.” 

Dulcior est frvetus post multa pericula ductus. —“ The fruit 
is sweetest that is gained after many perils,” A Leonine 
pro\erh quoted by Rabelais,Stolen fruit is the sweetest.” 

- Dulcique iiiumos nori/ale fenfbo. OviJ).—“And t will 

enthral your miud with tin* charms of novelty.” 

Dulcis amor pat rim, dulce vidrre stros. —“ Sweet is the love of 
one’s country, sweet to behold one’s kindred.” 

Dulcis inexpert is cult lira potent is amici ; 

JC.rj)erfus mcluit - Jlou. 

— “ Worship of the great is pleasant to those who are in¬ 
experienced in the world, but he who has gained ex¬ 
perience dreads dependence.” 

Dum Aurora fuhjet, moniti adolescentes, Jlores colli/(fife .— 
“ Take my advice, my young friends, and gather llow r ers 
while the morning shim's.” Employ the hours of sun¬ 
shine, for “when the night cometh, no man can work.” 

Dum bene dives a per ; dum rami ponderc nutant , 

Affcraf in cal lit ho rust'ica dona puer. Ovto. 

—“ While the country is bountifully rich, while the 
branches are bending beneath their load, let the boy 
bring your country presents in his basket.” 

Dum caput infestat , labor omnia membra molestat. —“ While 
the head aches, weariness oppresses all the limbs.” 
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Dum cut(B amblguai, dum spes incerta futuri. Yteg.— 
“While I am immersed in doubtful cure, with uncertain 
hopes of the future.” 

Dum deliberdmus quando incipiendum , in rip ere jam serum jit. 
Quint.— “While we are deliberating when to begin, it 
becomes too late to begin.” See Deliberate &e. 

Dum jata. fugimus , jdta sfadti incurrimus .—“ While we fly 
from our fate, like fools we rush on to it.” 

Dum jilt a si limit virile laid. Sen.—“S o long as the Pates 
permit, live in cheerfulness.” 

Dum jlammas Juris ef siiriifats imitutur Oh/mpi. VntG.— 
“ While he imitates the llames of Jove, and the lightnings 
of Olympus.” 

Dum in dubio esl animus, pando momenta hue iliac impellltur. 
Tint.—“ While the mind is in suspense, it is swayed by a 
slight impulse one way or the other.’’ 

Dum lego , assertion. Oio.— “Whilst I read, I assent.” 

The exclamation of Cicero, while reading Plato’s reason¬ 
ing on the immortality of the soul. 

Dum licet , in rebus jucundis rive bed fats, 

Dive memor quam sis cevi brevis. lion. 

—“ While you have the power, live contented with happy 
circumstances, live mindful how short is life.” See Dum 
vivimus , etc. 

- Dum loqitor , hora fagit. Ovid.—“W hile I am speak¬ 
ing, time Hies.” 

Dum ne oh malefacta per cam, parvi mstlmo. Pea ut.—“ So 1 
do not die for my misdeeds, L care but little.” 

Dum potuil siiTitd ghnitum virtdte repressit. Ovid.—“S o 

long as he is able, he suppresses his groans with his 
wonted fortitude.” Said of Hercules when he has put on 
the fatal garment sent him by his w Y ife. 

- Dum red fas iuc/pit esse tiius. M AiiT.—“ As you recite 

it, it begins to be your own.” See Mutato nomine , <tc. 

Dum se bene gesserit. — “So long as he conducts himself 
well.” “During good behaviour.” The tenure upon 
which some official situations are held. 

Dum singuli pugnant , universi vineiintur. Tacit.— “ While 
each is fighting separately, the whole are conquered.” The 
Britons, being divided among themselves by the jealousies 
of their petty nations, and having no centre of action, 
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were more easily conquered by the Eomans than if they 
had acted in concert. 

Dum spiro, spero. —“ While I hreathe 1 hope.” 

Dum tacent , clamant. Cic.—“While silent, they cry aloud.” 
Their silence is expressive of their smothered discon¬ 
tent. 

Dum vires annique sin mil, tolerate laborcs : 

Jain veniet Hid to eurva sen eel a pede. Ovid. 

—“ While strength and years permit, endure labour; soon 
will bowed old age conn* on with silent foot.” 

Dum r it ant stall i vitia , in con tr ft via currant. HoTt.—“While 
fools are for avoiding one fault, they run into the oppo¬ 
site one.” 

Dam vidimus, vivfnnus. —“ While we live, let us live.” Let 
us enjoy life, for existence without enjoyment is not 
living. This was the maxim of the Epicureans. See Dum 
licet , <fcc. 

Dum vivit , ho min cm n over is ; vbi rnortuus rsf , cjuieseas. 
Plaut.—“ While he is alive, you may know a person; 
"when he is dead, keep yourself quiet.” 

Dummodo monifa rede venial , dot.dta est satis. Plaut. — 
“So long as a woman comes with good principles, she is 
sufficiently portioned.” 

Dummodo sit dives, barbdrus ipse placet. Ovid. — “If he 
bo only rich, a very barbarian is pleasing.” 

Duobus mod is, id est aut fruude nut vi, jit injuria—fraus 
quasi vulpectihe, vis Icon is videtur—ntrumquc ah homnne 
alicnissimum est. Lie.—“ Injury is done by two methods, 
either by deceit or by violence; deceit appears to be the 
attribute of the fox, violence of the lion; both of them 
most foreign to man.” 

Duos qtti acquit nr leporcs ncutrum capit. Prov .—Tie who 
follows two hares catches neither.” So our saying, “ Be¬ 
tween two stools,” <&e. 

Duplex oumlno est jocandi genus: unum illiberal?, petal an s, 
jlagitiosum , ohsewnum ; alteram , elegants , urbdmnn, ingeni- 
dsum, facet urn. Cic.—“ There are two sorts of pleasantry ; 
the one ungentlemanly, wanton, flagitious, obscene; the 
other elegant, courteous, ingenious, and facetious.” 

- Dum 

JExerce imperia , et ramos compcsce jluenies. Yin a. 
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—“Exert a rigorous sway, and check the straggling 
boughs.” 

Durante benepl del to .—“During our good pleasure.” The 
tenure by which most official situations are held in this 
country. 

Durante vita .—“ During life.” 

Durale, et vosniet rebus serrate secundis. Vlro.—“P erse¬ 
vere, and reserve yourselves for better times.” 

Durum et durum non fdciunt nmrum .— 1 “ Hard and hard do 
not make a wall.” A mediawal proverb. As bricks re¬ 
quire a soft substance to unite them, so proud men will 
never agree without the mediation of a mild and equable 
disposition. 

Durum ! tied levins Jt t patient id 

Quic(/nid corrlgrrc est nefas. licit. 

—“ ’Tis hard! But that which it is not allowed us to 
amend, is rendered more light by patience.” 

Durum tehim recess)'las. Vrov .—“ Necessity is a sharp 
weapon.” 

Dux fannina facti. Vina.—“A woman the leader in the 
deed.” {Said in reference to the valour and enterprise of 
Queen Dido. 


E. 

E contra .—“ On the other hand.” 

E deb) to justilice. {See Debit o just it ice. 

E flammd cibum petere. Tint.—“To seek one’s food in the 
very flames.” Only the most abject and wretched would 
pick from out of the flames of the funeral pile the articles 
of food, which, in conformity with the Homan usage, were 

• thrown there. 

E mult is paleis,paulum fructus collegi. Drov .—“ F rom much 
straw 1 have gathered but little fruit.” “Much straw, 
but little grain.” With much labour 1 have obtained but 
little profit. 

E se Jinxit velut ardneus .—“ He spun from himself like a 
spider.” lie depended solely on his own resources. 

E tardigradis dsinis equus non prbdiit. Erov .—“ The horse 
does not spring from the slow-paced ass.” Worthy chil- 
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dren cannot "be expected to spring from degenerate pa¬ 
rents. 

E thiui casd sape vir magnus exit. JProv .—“ Erom an hum¬ 
ble cottage a hero often springs.” 

E terra 1 eavends Jerrnm elicimus , rem ad calenders aqros neces- 
sdrium. Cic. -“’We draw forth iron from the depths of 
the earth, a thing necessary for cultivating the fields.” 

Ida dnhni eld tin (pur cerriitur in periculis , si just)'fid vacate 
pugnatqve pro suis commddis , in vitio esi. the.—“That 
elevation of mind which is to be seen in moments of peril, 
if if- is uncontrolled by justice, and strives only for its own 
advantages, becomes a crime.” 

Ea Jama vagdfur .—“ That report is in circulation.” There 
is a report to that client. 

EJa q wild am nhtuni obtrudi potest, 

Itur ad me - Tee. 

—“ Because she cannot be pushed off on any one else, 
they come to me.” 

- Ea sola voluptas 

Sola I unique mail - "Vinci. 

-“That was his only delight, and the solace of his mis¬ 
fortune.” 

Ea sub bciilis posit a negligimus; proximo-rum ineuriosi , Ion- 
ginqua sect dm nr. Pliny the Younger .—“ Those things 

which arc' placed under our eyes, we overlook ; indifferent 
as to what is near us, we long for that which is distant.” 
The traveller abroad overlooks the beauties of bis own 
country. 

“ ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view .” 

Eccc homo .—“ Behold the man.” The title given to pic¬ 
tures of our Saviour, wearing the crown of thorns a^id 
the purple robe—when Pilate said, “ Behold the man,” 
John xix. 5. 

Ecce 7 fern in Crispin ns!- - »1 ity.—“ Behold! Crispinus once 

again!” A notorious debauchee and favourite of the em¬ 
peror Domitian, whom Juvenal has occasion more than 
once to make the object of his satire. 

Ecquem esse dices in wari pise.cm mvum ? Plavt.—“ Of 
which lish in the sea can you say, ‘ That is mine ? * ” 

Edepoi nw hie dies pervorsus cl ad versus mild obllgit. Pla.UT. 
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—“ Upon my word, this day certainly has turned out both 
perverse and adverse ibr me.” 

Edere von pater is vovem , Lupus est tibi visus. Erov. —“ You 
cannot utter a word, you have surely seen a wolf.” Jt 
was said that the wolf, by some secret power, deprived 
of their voice those who beheld it. See Lupus in falnild. 

Edere opart et ut vivos, von vTvere ut edas. An 11 erknn.— 
“ You ought to eat to live, not live to eat.” 

Edvard um occiderc vohte timbre bonum est. The. ambiguous 
message, penned by Adam Orleton, bishop of Hereford, 
and sent by Queen Isabella to the gaolers of her husband, 
Edward II. Being written without punctuation, the 
words might be read two ways; with a comma after iimere. 
they would mean, “ Edward to kill fear not, the deed is 
good ;” but, with it sifter voli/r , tin* meaning would be, 

“ Edward kill not, to fear the deed is good.” 

E/fudiuu/ar ojics irr/tamevta muldrum. Ovid.— Kiehes, the 
incentives of evil, are dug out of the earlh.” 

Lff'idfit mortem quisquis eontemserit , iimidissbnmm quern que 
cousequbtur. (Tirt. —“ Lie who despises death, escapes it; 
while the most cowardly it overtakes.” 

EJJulire lores indigna t ragout i a versus, 

Uf Jest is vHtlronn moveri. jnssa ditbus. II ok. 

—“Tragedy disdains to babble forth trivial verses, like a 
matron challenged to dance, on festive days.” 

Ego a pros oeeido , srd alter alitor puljunncnto. —“1 kill the 
boars, while another enjoys the Mesh.” “1 heat the bush, 
another catches the hare.” A proverb used by the em¬ 
peror Diocletian. Set 1 >S <ic vos , Ac. 

Ego covsuetudine.vi sermon is voedbo consensual erudilorum; 
sicut vivendi consensu m bon brum. Quint. —“I shall con¬ 
sider the style of speaking adopted by men of education, 
sis the model of correct language; as 1 do the example of 
good men the model of our conduct through life.” 

Ego cro post prioripia. Ter.—“ l will he behind the first 
rank.” I w r ill get- out of harm’s way. 

Ego el rex mens. — “1 and my king.” Supposed to be the 
expression of a conceited minister, who considers himself 
of more importance than Ids sovereign. It- has been attri¬ 
buted to Cardinal Wolsey, and is often used in an iron¬ 
ical sense. 
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- Ego here mccam mussito , 

Bona mea inhiant; certatim dona mittunt et munPra. 

Pla-UT. 

—“ I mutter this to myself—* Tliey are gaping after my 
property, while, vying with each other, they are thus 
sending me gifts and presents.’ ” 

Ego it a eompPrio omnia regna, civi fates , nation cs, usque eo 
prosper um hupPriam hubuisse, dam aped eos vera consiha 
vahurunt. Nall.—“T find that all kingdoms, states, and 
nations have enjoyed prosperity, so long as good counsels 
have had influence in their affairs.” 

- Ego ace stadium sine dtvlfe vena , 

Nee rude quid prosit video ingPnium. — 11 on. 

—“ .For my part, 1 can neither conceive what study can 
do without a rich natural vein, nor what rude genius can 
avail of itself.” 

Ego—quod te laudas , veheutenlcr probo, 

Namque hoe ab alio nunquam cont in get tihi. Pn.EJ). 

•—“ J greatly approve of your bestowing praise on your¬ 
self, for it will never be your lot to receive', it from another.” 
The answer of JEsop to a wretched author, who praised 
himself. 

Ego, si bonam famam mihi servasso , sat ero dines. PljVUT.— 
“If 1 keep a good character for myself, 1 shall be quite 
rich enough.” 

- Eifo si risi , quod inept as 

Ea^f ill os Rujitl us olet , (l argon ins hire um y 
End das et mordax videor tibi /— lion. 

—“ if I laugh at the silly Ivufillus, because he smells of 
perfumes, or at (iargonius, because be stinks like a he- 
goat, am 1 to be thought envious and carping ? ” 

Ego spent prefio non emo. Tint.—I will not purchase hope 
with gold.” 1 will not throw away what is of value upon 
empty hopes. 

- EgrPgii mortdlrm, altiqvc silenti. Hon.—“A being of 

extraordinary silence and reserve.” 

Eheu ! fugdees , Eosthume , Eos theme, 

Labuntur anni; nec piPtas moram 

Rug is et instant i senectoe 

AJfPret , indomit(eque morfi. lion. 

—“ Alas ! Postbumua, Postbum us, our years pass away, 
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nor can piety stay wrinkles, and approaching old ago, and 
ut iconqnerahie d<»ath.’ ’ 

Eheu! (juam breribus prremit ingenlia can sis ! (T,\un.— 
‘'Alas! by what trilling causes sire great states over- 

• thrown!” or, as Pope says, “AVhat mighty contests 
spring from trivial things!” 

Efim ! guam pim/ui maeer est mini la nr us in area. 

Id on amor ex)'limn peciiri est, preorisgue mag/slro. Virm. 
—“Alas! how lean is my bull amid the rich pastures! 
love is equally the destruction of the cattle, and of the 
cattle’s master.” 

- Eheu ! 

Qua in lent ere in nos met legem sand mas i nig mini! 

JVam vtliis nemo sine nasdlur; opt tin us ilte est, 

Qui minimis urgetur. - IIor. 

—“Alas ! how rashly do we sanction severe rules against 
ourselves, for no man is born without faults ; he is the 
best who is subject to the fewest.” 

Eja, age , rumpe in oras , guo te spec!abimas usgue, / 

Earn guid sis dm bit as, jam poles esse nihil. J\1 ATtT. 

— “Come then, away with this delay, how long are we to 
be looking at you ? While you are in doubt w hat to be, 
presently it w'ill be out of your power to be anything at 
all.” 

Eldti a mini comprintendi sunt. —“ Minds 'which are too much 
elated must be humbled.” 

Eligil. Laic Term.— “ Tie has chosen.” A writ of execu¬ 
tion that lies for one who has recovered a debt, to levy 
from a moiety of the defendant’s lands: while holding 
which moiety the creditor is tenant bv clet/il. 

Elephantem ex mused facis. Prow.—“You are making an 
elephant of a lly.” 

Elephant us non capit murem. Prow.-—“The elephant does 
not catch mice.” Home annoyances are beneath our 
notice. Nee Aguila non , &c. 

Elige eum at jus libi pldcuit et vita ef oral to. Sem.—“M ake 
choice of him whose mode of living and whose conversa¬ 
tion are pleasing to you.” 

ElitjUo tempus , captdtum scope, rogandi. Ovid.-— “ Choose 
your time for asking, after having often watched for it.” 

Elocutio est idoneorum verier uni et sen tent idrum ad rem in- 

h 2 
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ventam accommodntio. Cic.—“Elocution is an apt accom¬ 
modation of tin' words and sentiments to the subject 
under discussion.” 

Floquenlia non nun to nos ornat ,, penes quos csl , sed etiam vni- 
versam re nip nidiearn. (he.Eloquence is not only an 
ornament to those who possess it, but even to the whole 
community.” 

Umaxfaonina. Ovil).-— 1 “A woman who is always buying/* 
A lover of bargains. 

Fmi're main quant. rotplrc. —“ Better to have to buy lhan to 
beg.” .Because in the former case there is no obligation. 

- Fnufur sold nirtn/e potest as. Claud. —“ (True) power 

is purchased by virtue alone.” 

JCmpta do!<>re done/ exp'erientia. Pror. —“ Experience bought 
by pain teaches us a Wesson.” 

Emnneta‘ naris homo. —“A man of sharp nose.” One of 
quick perception. 

Fn ! hie doctoral , qualrs sit is ja dices ! Pii MM). —“Loot! 

This shows what sort of judges you a re.” 

Fo crass ior air csl , quo t err is prop/or. Cic.—“The air is 
the more dense, the nearer it is to the earth.” 

FjO instanti .—At that instant.” 

FjO onaff is praj'ulqlbal quod non ridebufur. Tacit.—“ lie 

shone with all the greater lustre', because hi' was not 
seen.” Said of a great man whose statue was insidiously 
removed from public view'. 

JiJudem eottj/rio medrri omnibus. Pror .—“IV) heal all with 
the same ointment.” To use the same argument., or 
adopt the same course, with persons of all ages and classes. 

Fodem viodo quo quid roust it uit ur codcm mudo dissolv'd ur. 
Coki:. —“In the same manner in which an agreement is 
made, it is dissolved.” If made by deed, it must be dis¬ 
solved by dei'd. 

- Fpieuri de yretjepar cum. Hon.—“One of the swinish 

herd of Epicurus.” 

Fqucs ipso met/or Pellcrophante. lion.—“A better horse¬ 
man than Bellerophon himself.” Bellerophon was master 
of the winged horse Pega>us. 

- Kquo fra nnto est auris in ore. II or. — “ The ear of a 

bridled horse is in his mouth.” He is guided by the bit, 
not by words. 
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Lquit is quoque jam migrdvit ab aura volupias 

Own is , ad in car (os bc/ilos , ef (/audio vana. II ok. 

—“ In those days, our knights have transferred all pleasure 
from the hearing to the eyes that may deceive, and frivol¬ 
ous amusements.” The poet rebukes the ltoman equitex 
for their love of the shows of the Circus and the amphi¬ 
theatre. 

JEquus Scion The horse of Seius.” Oneius Seius, a 
Homan citizen, possessed a horse of singular size arid 
beauty, and supposed to be sprung from those of Dio- 
medes, king of Thrace. Seius was put to death by 
Antony, and the horse was bought for a large price by 
Cornelius Dolabella. lie in Ids turn was conquered by 
Cassius, and fell in battle; upon which the horse came 
into the hands of Cassius, lie slaying himself on being 
defeated by Antony, the horse came dnto Antony’s pos¬ 
session ; w ho was afterwards defeated by Augustus, and 
put himself to death. The possession of this horse, was 
considered so disastrous to its owner, that “The horse of 
Seius” became a, proverbial expression for a thing that 
was supposed to bring ill luck. 

JErant in <f//‘icio, sed toman qni wallenf, imp^ranfinm mandat a 
interprcldri , qaam c.csrqui. Tacit. —“ They attended to 
their duties, but still as preferring rather to cavil at the 
commands of their rulers, than to obey them.” Quoted 
by Lord Bacon in his Essays. 

Tlranl quibus appetentior j'anue vidcrctnr , quando sapicntiibux 
cupido gtori(a nooissima rxaitnr. Tacit.— “ There were 

some to w hom he seemed too greedy of fame, at a time 
when the desire of glory, that la.-h of all desires, is by the 
wise laid aside.” Milton was probably indebted to this 
passage for his line on ambition, 

“That last infirmity of noble minds.” 

JUrgo hand dijftcilr cst peril nram a reassure sommam , 

Lancibus oppiisilis , vet matrix imnqinr fracld. »Tuv. 

—“Therefore there is no scruple in borrowing a sum, 
soon to be squandered,by pawning their plate, or the bat¬ 
tered likeness of their mother.” 

- Eripe 1c. mores. lion.—“Away with all delay.” 

- Erl pc turpi 

Coll a jug o. Liber , liber sum , die age. — lion. 
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—“ Rescue your neck from this vile yoke ; corao, say, lam 
free, .1 am free.” 

Eripite isti ijlddlum, qai sai ext imjios animi. Plaitt.— 

“ Take away the* sword from him who is not in possession 
of his senses.” 

Empit, interdam , modo daf medieina saletcm. Ottd. —“ Medi¬ 
cine sometimes takes away health, sometimes bestows it.” 

Er/puit cado fuhnen, sceptrumquc t if rami is. —“lie snatched 
the lightning from heaven, and the sceptre from tyrants.” 
This line, an adaptation of one from Manillas, was in¬ 
scribed by the French minister Turgot on a medal struck 
in honour of Benjamin Franklin. The allusion is to his 
discovery that lightning is produced by electricity, and 
to the support which he gave to his country in the asser¬ 
tion of its independence of the British crown. See Sol¬ 
vit que an ini is, Si c. 

Errdm as si allam i err dram partem immune, m a, perieiilo erv di¬ 
nt us. Nicy.—“ We are mistaken if we believe that then 1 
is any part of the world free from danger.” 

Errant cm in riant, rcddcHo.—^ Bring hack him who has 
strayed, into the right wav.” The duty of the pastor of 
the Hock. 

- Err at, et ill i nr 

JJae ran if , hi nr iliac , et qnosTihel occiput. arias 
Spirit ns ; rqttr frris hnnmna in corpora transit, 

Jnqae /eras nasfer. - Ovm. 

—“The soul wanders about and comes from that spot to 
this, from this to that, and takes possession of any limbs 
it may; it both passes from the beasts into human 
bodies, and from ns into the beasts.” The Pythagorean 
doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. 

Esse bona infacile csf, abi quod vrfcf esse retmdum est. Ovm. 
—“ It is easy to be good, when that which would forbid it 
is afar oil*.” It is easy to be virtuous when we a re not 
exposed to temptation. 

Esse quam vidvri inalim~-“ 1 would rather be, than seem to 
he.” 

Esse quoque in Eatis remi nisei tar q/Jdre Irmpus 
Quo mare, quo tell us , correptaqae r< pi a cadi 
Ardent; cl mu nil i moles operbsa Jaborrt. Ovm. 

—“lie remembers too that it was iu the decrees of fate, 
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that a time should come when the sea, the earth, and 
the palace of heaven, seized by the ilames, should be burnt; 
and the laboriously-wrought fabric of the universe should 
be in danger of perishing.” So we read in Scripture, 
“But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be burnt 
up.” 2 Vet. iii. 

Vsse sohnt waff no damn a minora bono. Ovtd.—“T rivial 

losses are often of groat benefit.” 

_i Eat arnicas sodas measa\ el non pennanebit in die neressifdti «\ 
— “ Some friend is a companion at the table, and w ill not 
continue in the day of thy affliction.”— Ecchts. vi. 10. 
This, how ever, is only said of the class of so-vailed friends. 

- list an) mas laris eon tempt or ! Vuto.—“My soul is a 

contemner of tin* light!” 

- list aa)mas tibi 

Jtcnnnque prudcns, el seenndis 
Tcmpbrlbas dnhiisqne reetns. 31 on. 

—“ You have a mind endowed with prudence in tin* affairs 
of life, and upright, as wadi in prosperity as in udvt rsity.” 
list avid)'fas dives , el pauper qnidor. PiivED.—“ Covetousness 
is rich, while modesty starves.” 

- Esf bon as vt nodi or vir 

Hon alias qvisquam .— II OB. 

—“ He is so good a man, that no one can be belter.” 
list brevildle op as, nf carrot sententia. — Hon.-There is 
lu'ed of conciseness that the sentence may run agree¬ 
ably.” 

list dew am rera felldtas, felicitate dirpinm ridiri. Pltnt 
the Yonnqer. —“The truest happiness, in fine, consists in 
the consciousness that you are deserving of happiness.” 
list cqenfissrmas in sad rc. —“ Me is much straitened in cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

list etiam miser is pietas , el in bostc probdtar. Ovid. —“ To¬ 
wards the wretched there is a duty, and even in an enemy 
in is praised.” 

Est etiam , ubi project o damnum pr rest el fa err c, quam lucrum. 
Plaut.—“ There are occasions when it is undoubtedly 
better to make loss than gain.” 
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- Est hie, 

Est uhi via, animus si te non deficit. rrqvus. lion. 

—“ [Jlappiness] is to be found here, it is everywhere, if 
you possess a well-regulated mind.” 

Est in aqua dulci non invuhnsa. voluptns. Ovid. —“ 1n pure 
water there is'a pleasure begrudged by none.” 

Est ivsi res anqusta domi. — “llis means are but very 
limited.” 

Est ?nihi, sitque. preeor, nostris tliularmor annis , 

Eilia ; qudj'eli.r so spile se taper ero. Ovtd. 

- “i have a daughter, and long, 1 pray, may she survive 
my years; so long as she is in comfort 1 shall ever be 

Est miserorum, uf -malerolenlrs sinf alqur in videou l Lon is. 
PiiAiiT.- “ ’Tis the nature of tin* wretched to be ill-dis¬ 
posed, and to en\y tin* fortunate.” 

Est modus in rebus ; sunt cerfi deniqucjincs, 

Quos ultra eifruque nequit consist're rectum. Ho a. 

There is a medium in all things ; there are, in fact, cer¬ 
tain bounds, on either side of which rectitude cannot ex¬ 
ist.” The e vils which have been produced by fanaticism, 
prom pil'd by mot ives really good, are almost equal to 
those which have sprung from confirmed vice. The poet 
wisely commends the golden mean. 

— Est multi fubitla plena joci. Ovid.—“ It is a short 
story, hut full of fun.” 

Est natura ha/ninmn novitutis it rid a. Pliny the Elder .— 
“ Man is by nature fond of novelty.” 

Estnc Dei sedes nisi terra , et pontus , el air, 

El cal inn, cl arias S Suprros quid quarimus •ultra? 
Jupiter est , quodeumjue rides, quocuuque moviris. Lucan. 
—“ Has God any other seat than the earth, and the sea, 
and the air, and the heavens, and virtue? Peyond these 
why do we seek God? Whatever you see, lie is in it, 
wherever you move, he is there.” The doctrine of Pan¬ 
theism. 

Est nitidus, vitroque mag is pcrlucldus omni 

Eons. - Ovid. 

—“ The fountain is limpid and clearer than auy glass.” 

Est opera; pretium duplicis peniosccre juris 

Naturam . - IIok. 
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—“ ’Tis worth your while to know the nature of these two 
kinds of sauce.” A good motto for a disciple of Kit¬ 
chener or 8oyer. 

Eat paler ille qvem nuptiw demonstrant. Law Max. —“ tie is 
the father whom the'marriage-rites point out as such.” 
Each man must he content to father his wile’s children, 
unless he can show a satisfactory reason to the contrary. 

Est prof veto J)eus , qui qu<v nos (primus audit qua et ridet. 
P.LAIJT.—“There is undoubtedly a God who both hears 
and set's the things which we do.” 

Est proprium slultificr alibrum ccrnerc vitia, oblirisci subrum. 
Cic.—“ It is the ])rovince of folly to discover the faults of 
others, and forget its own.” 

- Est qmedam Jlere vol up/as ; 

Expletur lechn/mis , eqerifurque dolor . Ovid. 

—“ r rhtTe is, in weeping, a certain luxury; grief is soothed 
and alleviated by tears.” 

Est quiddam (jestus edendi. Ovid. —“ One’s inode of 
eating is of some importance.” 

Est quoddamprodire tenus, si non dutur ultra . 11 o h .—’Tis 

something to have advanced thus far, even though it, be 
not granted to go farther.” Failure in a laudable at¬ 
tempt is far from being a thing to be ashamed of. 

Est quoque enact a rum novitas carissima rernm. OviD.—- 
“ Novelty is, of all things, the most sought after.” 

Est rosa flos Veneris; quo dulcia fur la tat t rent, 

LLarpdcrdti matris dona (heard Amor. 

Jude rosam mensis hospes suspend U antic is y 
Convince at sub ed dicta tdeenda sciant. 

—“ The rose is the flower of Venus; in order that his 
sweet thefts might be concealed, Love dedicated this gift 
of his mother to 1 larpocrates. lienee it is that the host 
hangs it up over his friendly hoard, that the guests may 
know how to keep silence upon what is said beneath it.” 
Marpocrates was the god of silence. Jlence our expres¬ 
sion, “ It was said under the rose.” 

Est tempus quando nihil , est tempus quando dllquid , nullum 
tamen est tempus in quo dicenda sunt omnia. —“ There is a 
time when nothing may he said, a time when some things 
may he said, hut no time when all things may he said.” 
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Est via suhllmis, carlo manifest a se/Pno, 

Eactea nomen hahet, can dorr, iwtdbilis ipso. Ovid. 

-—“ Thoro is a. way on high, easily seen in a clear sky, and 
which, remarkable for its very whiteness, receives the 
name of the Milky Way.” 

Esto perp'rfua .—“ Be thou everlasting.” The last words of 
Father Paul Sarpi, spoken in reference to his country, 
Venire. 

Esto quod es; quod sunt iiiii, sine quemlihei esse : 

Quod von c. s', volts ; quod potes esse. relist. 

— “ Be what you really are; let any other person he what 
others are. Do not wish to he that which you are not, 
and wish to ho that which you can he.” 

Esto quod esse rider is .—“ Be what you seem to he.” Motto 
of Lord Sondes. 

Esto, vt nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amidst. Jt v.- —“ Be, 

as many are novv-a-days, rich to yourself, poor to your 
friends.” 

Esurienti nr occurras .— “ Do not encounter a starving man.” 
An enemy reduced to desperation is likely to prove 
formidable. 

Et ca'tera — u And the rest.” Denoted by—Ac. 

- Et eredis eineres curare sepnltos? Yiuu.—“ And do 

you suppose i hat the ashes of the dead care for what passes 
on eart h ? ” 

Et dicam, Jlea sunt; injiciamque via tins. Ovid.- “And J 
will say, ‘They are mine,’ and will lay hands on them.” 

Et duhitduius ad hue rirtulem e.rtendcrefact is Y V i ro.--“ And 
do we hesitate to extend our glory by our deeds ?” 

Et errat longe vied quidem senteniid , 

Qui imped urn credit qrdvius esse aut stalvlius 

Vi quod jit, quant it/nd, quod amid i id adjunq/tur. Ti;n. 

—“ J le is very much mistaken, in my opinion, at all events, 
who thinks that an authority is more firm, or more last¬ 
ing, which is established by force, than that which is 
founded on affection.” 

Et J lice re et pati jbrtia Jlomdnum est. Livy.— “ To act 
l>ra\ely and to sutler bravely is the part of a Roman.” 

E/jeri suspenses , corde micantr, grad us. Ovid. —“And with 
palpitating heart he advances on tiptoe.” 

Et genus et Jormam reghia peednia donat. lion.—“Money, 
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that queen, bestows both birth and beauty.” Money be¬ 
comes the substitute for high Jiueage and good looks. 

Et genus at proavos* et qucc non fecimus ipsi , 

Vix ea nostra coco. - Ovid. 

— “High lineage and ancestors, and such advantages as 
we have not made ourselves, all these 1 scarcely call our 
own.” 

Et genus el virtus , nisi cum re, vilior alga est. IIOR. —“Vir¬ 
tue and high birth, unless accompanied by wealth, are 
deemed more worthless than sea-w eed.” That is, by the 
unthinking part of the community. 

Et luteal vitium proxlniitate bom. Ovid. —“And let each 

fault lie concealed under the name of the good quality to 
■which it is the nearest akin.” See Ef mala , Ac. 

lilt latro, et eautus pracingltur ense viator ; 

Tile sed ins)lias, liic sibi portal openi. Ovid. 

—“ Both the cut-throat and the wary trn v . Her is girded 
w ith the sword ; but the one carries it for the purposes of 
crime, the other as a means of defence.” 

Et mag is addneto pom am dcccrperc ramo , 

Quam do calutd same re lance jurat. Ovid. 

-- “ It is more gratifying too, to pull down a branch and 
pluck an apple, than to take one from a graven dish.” 

Et mala sunt vicuna bonis ; errbre sub illo 

Ero ratio rirtus crimlna scejte dedlt. Ovid. 

—“ There are bad qualities too near akin to good ones: 
by confounding the one for the other, a virtue has often 
borne the blame for a vice.” Bee El latent , Ac. 

El male tor not os iucudi redderc versus, lloit.—“And to 
return ill-polished verses to the anvil.” 

Et mea cgmba semcl vastd percussa proeelld 

Ilium, quo hesa est, horrel ad ire locum. Ovtd. 

—“My bark too, once struck by the overwhelming storm, 
dreads to approach the spot on which it has been shat¬ 
tered.” 

Et mem, (si quid loquar audiendum,) 

Vocis accedet bona pars. f I OK. 

—“Then, if 1 can otter anything worth hearing, my voice 
shall readily join in the general acclamation.” 

Et mihi, Er'opbsiium, perfice, dixit, opus. Ovtd. —“And said 
to me, Complete the work that you design.” 
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Ft mild res, non me rebus, submitle-re conor. I] or. —“ I en¬ 

deavour to conquer circumstances, not to submit to them.” 

Ft min'inae vires franq re quassa valent. Ovid.— “A very 
little violence is able to break a thin# once cracked.” If 
avc give way to dejection, we shall be unable to struggle 
against the caprice of fort une. 

Ft monere , el mon-ri, proprium est verm amicitiw. OiC.— 
“To advise, and he advised, is the duty of true friend¬ 
ship.” 

Ft moreanl primes publ'iea verba so nos. Ovm. — “ And let 
the topics of t he day lead to the first words.” 

Ft noli naldrum, et qai 'nascent ur ab ill is. Viwo.— ur Fhe 
children of* our children, and those who shall be born of 
them.” Our lalest posterity. 

Ft neq/fc jam co/or est misto can do re ruhdri ; 

j\ee viper, et vires, el qmc mode visa plaerbant ; 

Fee (‘orpus remit nr/ -- Ovid. 

■- “And now, no longer is his complexion of white 
mixed with red; neither his vigour nor his strength, nor 
tin' points which charmed when seen so lately, nor even 
his body, now remains.” 

Ft nova jietaqae neper hahibunt verba jidem, si 

Uraeo fonfe cndunf puree de/or/a. - lion. 

—And now and lately invented terms will have author¬ 
ity, if they are derived from Oreek sources, with but little 
deviat ion.” 

Ft ntdli eessera Jules, sine crinune mores, 

Fudaque. simpliri/as, purpureasqae jmdor. Ovm. 

—“A fidelity that will yield to none, manners above 
reproach, ingenuousness without guile, and blushing mo¬ 
desty.” 

Ft nunc omnis aqer, nunc omnis partnrit arbos; 

Fane frondent spline, nunr Jbrmosiss)mas annus. A t IRC,. 

—“ And now every field, now every tree, is budding forth ; 
now the woods look green ; now' most beauteous is the 
year.” A description of Spring. 

Ft peeenre nefas, out prill am est mold. lion.- “It is for¬ 
bidden to sin, or the reward is death.” The sin to 
■which the poet alludes, is that of adultery, as punished by 
the Scythians. So in Scripture, “The wages of sin is 
death.” llom. vi. 23. 
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-Pt Phaebo diqna locilti 
Quiqite sni m"mores alios fccerc merendo ; 

Omnibus his nived cinq uni ur tempiira villa. Vn,iG. 

— “ Those who have uttered things worthy of Phoebus, 
and those who have made others mindful of thorn bv their 
merits, ail these have their temples bound with the 
snow-white fillet.” In his description of the rewards of 
Elysium, the poet classes his brethren, the disciples of 
Phoebus, with the benefactors of mankind. 

Pi pudet , cf no t no, semper qua eiidemque preedri, 

Ne sit brant an) mo India just a tuo. Ovid. 

—“ I am both ashamed and 1 dread to be always making 
the same entreaties, lest a justifiable disgust should take 
possession of your feelings.” 

- Kt tfitic sibi quisque timi-bat , 

Uni us in niisl-ri e.rtliiun con versa tulcrc. Vina. 

-■-“And what each man dreaded for him..elf, they bore 
lightly, when centred in tin* destruction of one wretched 
creature.” A picture of the readiness with which man 
makes a scapegoat of his fellow-man. 

Ill quttndo ub'rior viliorum dpi a / Quuiido 
Ma jor ardriti(C pa tail sinus / A lea quaiido 
ILos du' jnos / - J l r Y. 

— “And w hen was vice ever in greater force? When was 
there ever a greater scope for avarice ? When did the dice 
more thoroughly enthral the minds of men?” 

-hit qui dlits uucent , nl in alios liberules sint , in cctdem sunt 

in just it id, it l si in suant rent alien a convert ant. (he. 

“And those who injure one party to benefit another, arc 
quite as unjust, as if they converted the property of others 
to their ow n benefit.” 

- Ill qui nolunt occidcre quenquam 

Posse volant. - JuY. 

—“ Even those who have no wish to slay another, are 
wishful to have the power.” Jn allusion to the ambitious 
thirst for power. 

lit quiescent i upend um csf , et a pent i quiescendurn est. Sen.— 
“ He who is indolent should labour, and he w ho labours 
should take repose.” 

Pi rident still idi verba Lathi a .— OviD.—“And the fools 
laugh at Latin words.” 
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Et sanguis et spirt tus prcdnia woridlibus. Prov. —“Monev 
is both blood and life to men.” 

Et sequent ia. —“And what follows.” Generally writ ten m 
short, et seq. 

Et si non d Vi qua nocuissas , wortuus esses. Vnta. —“ And if 
you could not have hurt him some way or other, you 
would ha\e died (of spite).” 

Et sir dr simidbus .—“And so of the like.” 

Et tenuil nostras numerdsus Jlordlius aures. Ovid. —“Ho¬ 
race too, w ith his varied numbers, charmed my ears.” 

Et veniam pro Inn dr prto ; luuddlus abunde , 

Eon fast/dif ns si dbt\ lector^ era. Ovil), 

— u Pardon loo, in place of praise, do I crave ; abundantly, 
reader, shall I be praised, it* 1 do not cause thee disgust.” 

Et ritam impend'd re vero. —“And in the cause of truth to 
lay down life.” 

Etenim onines a ties qiue ad l/umanildtem pertinent, ltabent 
(juoddant commune vinculum , et qtrasi cognatidna quddam 
inter se continent nr. (he.—“All the arts appertaining to 
civilized life, are united by a kind of common bond, and 
are connected, as it were, by a certain relationship.” 

Edam cagillus utius habet umbram suam. Nyb. —“Even a 
single hair has its shadows” The most trivial thing has its 
utility and importance. 

Edam air tit as in desiddrio , in or a est. Syr. —“In desire, 
even swiftness itself is delay.” 

Edam fern animd/ia , si clausa tnieas, virtdtis obiiviseuntur. 
—“ Savage animals even, if you keep them in coniinement, 
forget their ferocious disposition.” 

Edam fortes riros sub)(is terreri . Tactt. —“The minds of 
resolute men even may he alarmed by sudden events.” And 
oji the other hand, weak men are then found resolute. 

Edam in secundissimis rebus maxima est utendum constlio 
amiedrum. Cic.—“Even in our greatest prosperity, we 
ought by all means to take the advice of our friends.” 

Edam innoeentes cog it mentiri dolor. Syb. —“ Pain makes 
even the innocent liars.” 

Edam obdvisci quod scis , inlerdum expedit. Syb. —“ It is 
sometimes as w r ell to forget what you know.” 

- Edam Parnassia la urns 

Parva sub ingenti rnatris sc subjlcit umbra. Vibg. 
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—“Even the Parnassian laurel shelters itself beneath the 
dense shade of its mother.” Said of the suckers which 
shoot up from the root. 

Etiam sand to vulture cicatrix manet. Syr. —“Even when 
the w r ound is healed the scar remains.” Injuries are more 
often forgiven than forgotten. 

Etiam si Cato dicat. JProv .—“ Even if Cato were to say so ” 
—1 would not believe it. Cato being a man of the most 
scrupulous integrity. 

- Etiam stullis acuit iny'enium fames. Pu\/Ejd.—“H unger 

sharpens even the wits of fools.” 

Efsi per vivo usque ad sum mam cridtem , tamcn 

Breve spat him est perferundi qu<e mlalias mi hi. Plaut. 

—“Though 1 should live oven to an extreme age, still, 
short is the time for enduring what you threaten me 
with.” 

- Euye poetic. Pirns.—“Well done, ye poet . t” 

Earn ausculta , cui qudtuor sunt acres. Enn\ —“ Listen to 
him who has four ears.” Attend to persons who show 
themselves more ready to hear than to speak. 

Event us slut forum may isle r est. Liv.—“Experience is the 
mastin’ of fools.” Pools are only to be taught by ex¬ 
perience. 

Evcrsis omnibus rebus, quum consilio jrrof /ci nihil possif , ana 
ratio videlur; quidqy,id eveucrit, ferre moderate. Lie.— 
“ When we are utterly ruined, and when no counsel can 
protit us, there seems to be one way open to us ; whatever 
may happen, to bear it with moderation.” 

Evoldre rus ex urbe tanquam ex vinculis. Cic.—“ To fly 
from the town into the country, as though from chains.” 

Ex abundanti cauteld .—“Prom excess of precaution.” 

Ex abdsu non ary nil ur ad us urn. Law Max .—“ We must not 
argue, from the abuse of a tiling, against the use of it.” 

Ex abdsu non aryumenimn ad desuetudinem. Law Max .— 
“ The abuse of a thing is no argument for its discontinu¬ 
ance.” 

Ex aequo et bono judiedre .—“ To judge in fairness and equity.” 

Ex arena funtculum neclis. Lvov .—“ You are for making a 
rope of sand.” You are attempting an impossibility. 

Ex auribus coynoscitur dsinus. Lvov .— “An ass is known 
by his ears.” 
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Ex cm flinch'd. —“Prom the chair,” or “pulpit.” Coming 
from high authority, and therefore to he relied on. 

Ex concern). —“From what has been coneeded.” An argu¬ 
ment cx co/icesso, or from what the opponent has ad¬ 
mitted. 

Ex contractu. — 1 “ Eroin contract.” 

Ex curia .—“ Out of court.” 

Ex dxl'ifo jusli/iee. —“ From what is due to justice.” 

Ex delicto. —“ From the crime.” 

Ex desuet ndhie amitluntur privilegia. Law Max. —“Eights 
are forfeited by non-user.” 

Ex dinturnitdte tempdris omnia prersumuntur esse solemn)'ter 
aeta. Law Max. —“Eroin length of time everything is 
presumed to have been solemnly done.” 

Ex eodem ore cdlidum etfriqidum effldre. —“ To blow hot and 
cold with Ihe same mouth.” This adage is founded on the 
Fable of the Satyr and the Traveller. 

Ex fact is non cx diet is amici pensandi. Liv.—“ Friends are 
to be estimated from their deeds, not their words.” 

Ex facto jus oritur. Law Max. —“The Jaw arises from the 
fact.” Until the nature of the crime is hnown, the law 
cannot be put in force. 

Ex hfibitu homines m~dient.es. Cic.—“Estimators of men 
from their outward appearances.” 

- Rr h unliti mag net ad fast if a rerum 

Ext oil it , qui'dies viluit fort dna joedri. Juv. 

—“As oft as fortune is in sportive mood, she raises men 
from an humble station to the highest pinnacle of power.” 

Ex inimteo cdt/ila posse fieri amicinn. Sen. —“Think that 
you may possibly make of an enemy a friend.” Avoid 
extremes in enmities. See Amicinn , Ac. 

Ex rnagnd canid stinnacho jit maxima pirna, 

Ut sis node levin , sit tihi cuna loevis. 

—“ From a heavy supper great uneasiness to the stomach 
is produced; that you may enjoy a good night’s rest, Jet 
your supper he moderate.” A Leonine or rhyming couplet, 
not improbably issued by tin.* School of Health at Salerno. 

Ex mat is mdribus loner leges natce sunt. Coke. —“ From hau 
manners good laws have sprung.” 

Ex mcro motu .—“ From a mere motion;” of one’s own free¬ 
will. 
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Ex necessitate rei. —“ Erom the urgency of the case.” 

Ex nihilo nihil fit. —“ Erom nothing nothing is made.” 
Nothing can come of nothing. 

Ex officio. —“ By virtue of his office.” 

Ex btio plus negbtii quam ex negbtio habPmus. Old Scholiast. 
—“ From our leisure we get more to do, than from our 
business.” Especially when it gives us the opportunity of 
falling into mischief. 

Ex parte. Law Term. —“ On one part.” Evidence given on 
one side only is called ex parte. 

Ex pede Hereulem. Prov. —“ You may judge of Hercules 
from his loot.” Pythagoras ascertained the length of the 
foot of Hercules by taking the length of the Olympic sta¬ 
dium or course, which was six hundred feet, originally 
measured by the foot of the hero. He thence came to the 
conclusion that his height was six feet seven inches. 
From this circumstance was formed the proverb, meaning 
that we may judge of the whole from the part. 

Ex post facto. Law Term. —“Done after another thing.” 
A law enacted purposely to take cognizance of an olfeuce 
already committed, is, so far as that individual offence is 
concerned, an ex post facto law. 

Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius. Prov. —“ A Mercury 
is not to be made out of every log.” Mercury being a 
graceful god, it was not out of every piece of wood that 
his statue could be made. 

Ex tempore. —“ Off-hand.” On the spur of the moment, or, 
without preparation. 

Ex urnbrd in solern. Prov. —“ Out of the shade into the 
sunshine.” You have rendered clear what was obscure 
before. 

Ex ungue lebnem. Prov. —“ You can tell the lion by his 
claw.” The master’s hand may be known in the speci¬ 
men. 

Ex uno disce omnes. —“Erom one learn all.” Erom one ex¬ 
ample you may judge of all. What has been said of one 
may be said of the rest. See Crimine ah uno , &c. 

Ex uno specla omnia . Prov. —“ Erom one circumstance 

judge of all.” 

Ex vitd discPdo , tanquam ex hospitio , non tanquam ex domo. 
Cic.—“ I depart from life as from an inn, not as from my 

i 
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home.” I die without regret, just as one quits an inn, 
where he has been a sojourner for a time only. 

j Ex vltio altrrius sapiens emendat suv/m. Syji.—“ From the 

faults of another a wise man corrects his own.” 

Ex vitulo bos Jit ,.—“ The call* becomes an ox.” Small things 
enlarge to great. 

Ex vullibus hominum mores colligere. —“To judge of men’s 
manners from their countenance.” 

Exceptio probat regulam. Law Max. —“ The exception proves 
the rule.” The fact of there being an exception proves 
the existence of a rule. 

Excepto quod non si.mul esses, cceiera Icetus. —“ Except that 
you were not with me, I was in other respects happy.” 

Excess it ex ephebis. —“ He is out of his minority.” He is of 
age, and has come to years of discretion. 

- Excludat jurgia Jinis. Hon.—“ Let this settlement ter¬ 
minate all disputes.” 

Excusdtio nonpetitafit accusdtio manifesta. Law Max .—“ A n 
excuse that is uncalled for is a convincing proof of guilt.” 

Exeat. —“Let him depart.” The leave given for temporary 
absence from college is so called. 

—— Exeat, aula 

Qui vnlt esse pins - Luchet. 

—“ Let him withdraw from court, who wishes to remain 
uncorr opted.” 

Exeqi monumentum cere, perennius. lion.—“ I have com¬ 
pleted a monument more durable than brass.” The pro¬ 
phecy of a poet, who formed a just estimate of his w orks. 

Exempli gratia. —“For example.” For instance. Usually 
written e. g. 

Excmplo plus quam ratione vidimus. —“ We live more by ex¬ 
ample than by reason.” On this is based the tyranny 
of fashion. 

Exemplo quodcunque malo committltur ipsi 

Eisplicet auetdri ; prim,a est haw ultio, quod, se 

Judlce, nemo nocens absohitur - Juv. 

—“ Every deed that will furnish a precedent for crime, 
must be condemned by the author himself. This is his 
first punishment, that, being his own judge, no guilty man 
is acquitted.” 

- Exempta juvat spinis epluribus una. Hon.—“A single 
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thorn extracted out of many, is a point gained.” As the 
passage stands in the original, the poet puts the question, 
“ Of what use is it to have one thorn plucked out when 
you are smarting from many ? ” 

Exercent illi soda commercia lingual: 

I J er gestum res est significanda milii. Ovid. 

—“ They enjoy the intercourse of a common language: 
by me everything has to be signified by gestures.” 

Exercitdtio op ft mm est magister. Prov. —“ Practice is the 
best master.” 

Exercitdlio potest omnia. Prov. —“ Continued practice can 
accomplish everything.” “ Practice makes perfect.” 

Exeunt omnes. —“All depart.” A stage direction. 

- Exi , 

Inf dual horrendum . J ijv. 

—“ Begone ! she thunders out with awful voice 1 .” 

Exi gif et a, sliUuis farenas. Prow —“ lie exae+ meal from 
a statue even.” Jic can make something out of every¬ 
thing, and can “get blood out of a stone.” 

Ext (fife ut mores truer os ceu pollice ducat , 

JJt si qnis card vultum facit - Jut. 

—“liequire him, with his thumb, as it were, to press into 
shape their unformed morals, just as one forms a face from 
wax.” Said with reference to the importance of good 
training in tender years. The poet alludes to the lioman 
mode of taking portraits in wax. 

Exi qua, est virtus , prrestore silentia rebus ; 

At contra , gravis est culpa , tacenda loqui. Ovtd. 

—“ ’Tis a small merit to hold silence upon a matter; on 
the other hand, it is a serious fault to speak of things on 
which we ought to be silent.” 

Exigui numero , sed hello vivida virtus. Vino.—“ Eew in 
number, but valiant in spirit.” 

Exiguum est ad legem bonum, esse . Sex. —“ It is but a slight 
matter to be good to the letter of the law only.” 

Exilis domus est , ubi non et multa super sunt, 

Et dominum fallunt, ei prosunt fdribus - Hon. 

—“ It is a poor house indeed, in which there are not many 
superfluities, which escape the master’s notice, and fall a 
prey to thieves.” 

—-- Exitio est avidis mare nautis. Hon.—“ The sea is the 

i 2 
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destruction of avaricious sailors.” Eew will think this 
an apposite maxim at the present day. 

Exltvss in dubio est: audPbhnus ultima, dixit; 

V/derit, auden tvs forme Deusne jvvvt. Ovid. 

—“ 4 The result is doubtful, we will dare the utmost,’ said 
he , 1 He it chance or he it a Providence that aids the bold, 
let him see to it.’” 

Experientia docct. Prov. —“ Experience teaches.” Or, as 
our proverb has it, “Experience makes fools wise.” 

j Experiment urn cracis. —“ Trial by the cross.” Alluding, pro¬ 
bably, to a mode of eliciting truth by torture. 

- Expcrto crcde. Vino.—“ Believe one who speaks from 

experience.” 

Exj>ei'to crcde Pobcrto. —“ Pelieve Ttobert, who speaks from 
experience.” A proverb commonly used in the middle 
ages ; but its origin does not appear to be known. Burton 
uses it in the Introduction to his Anatomy of Melancholy. 

- Expcrtus metuit - Hon.—“ lie who has experienced 

it, dreads it.” 

ExpUuniur diviticc ad perficiendas voluptdtes. Cic.—“ ltiches 
are sought to minister to our pleasures.” 

Explbrant adversa vivos ; per (pie asp era duro 

Nltitur ad laudem virtas inf err ifa clivo. Sin. Ital. 

—“Adversity proves men; and virtue, undaunted, strug¬ 
gles through dilliculties, and up the steep height, to gain 
the reward of fame.” 

Expressa nocenl, non expressa non nocent. Law Max. —“What 
is expressed may be injurious, what is not expressed is 
not so.” Said in reference to written contracts. 

Expressio ttnius eat excltlsio altcnus. Law Max. —“ The 
naming of one man implies the exclusion of another.” 

-- Extinct as amdbitur idem. lion.—“The same man will 

be beloved when dead.” Men, in general, meet with more 
justice from their fellow-men, when dead, than when alive. 

Extra hit urn pedes habes. Prov. —“You have got your feet 
out of the mud.” You are well out of that difficulty. 

Extra teldrum j actum .—“ Beyond bow-shot.” Out of harm’s 
way. See Ego post, &c. 

Extrema gandii luctus occupat. Prov. —“ Grief borders on 
the extremes of gladness.” “ If you laugh to-day, you 
may cry to-morrow,” is an old saying. 
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Extrema manus nondum operlbus ejus imposit a est .—“ The 
finishing hand has not yet been put to his work.” 

Extremis dlgltis attingere .—“ To touch with the huger ends.” 
To handle a matter lightly. 

Extremis mails extrema remedia. Erov .—“ Extreme evils re¬ 
quire extreme remedies.” “Desperate maladies require 
desperate remedies.” 

Exuerint syJvcstrcm dnlmum , cultuque frequen ti. 

In quascunqne voces arias , hand tarda sequent ur. Ytrg. 
—“ They lay aside their rustic nature, and by repeated 
instruction will advance apace in any arts into which you 
may initiate them.” 

Exul , inops erres , alienaqne llmina lustres ; 

Exiquumqne petas ore tremente cibnm. Ovm. 

—“An exile, and in need, mayst thou wander, and mayst 
thou survey the thresholds of others, and beg with tremu¬ 
lous lips a morsel of food.” 

E. 

F. C. See Fieri curavit. 

Fabas indulcet fames. Prov .—“Hunger sweetens beans.” 
“ Hunger is the best sauce.” 

Faber compedes quas fecit ipse 

Ge.st.et - An son. 

—“Let the blacksmith wear the fetters which he himself 
has forged.” See Tuts hoc, &c. 

Faber quisque fortdnce sure. Sall.—“ Every man is the 
architect of his own fortune.” 

Fabricando fabri fimus. Prov .—“ By working wo become 
workmen.” “ Practice makes perfect.” 

Fab ala, nee sentis , told jaetdris in urbe. Ovid. —“ You are 
the talk, and yet you do not perceive it, of the whole city.” 

Fac simile .—“ Do the like.” Head as one word, it means 
an exact imitation or copy of anything. 

Fac totum .—“Do everything.” Hence our word factotum, 
meaning a “ handy man.” 

Facetiarum apudprapotent.es in longum memdria est . Tacit. 
—“Men in power do not readily forget a joke.” 

Faciam ut hujus loci semper memlneris. Tee.—“ I will make 
you always remember this place.” 
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-Facies non omnibus una , 

JSfec diversa (amen , qualis decet esse sororum. Ovid. 

—“The features are not the same in all, nor yet very 
different; they are such as those of sisters ought to he.” 
A description of “a family likeness.” 

Trades tv a compel at annos. — u Your face reckons your years ;” 
or, “ Your face tells your age.” 

Facile est imperiam in bonis. Plaut. — 1 “ The sway is easy 
over the good.” 

Facile est invcntis addere. Frov. —“ It is easy to improve 
what has been already invented.” 

Facile imprbbi mailt id sud aspergunt probos. —“ Wicked men 
with their malice easily asperse the characters of the good.” 

Facile invenies et pejorem, et pejus moral am, 

Melwrem neque tu reperies , neque sol videi . Plaut. 

—“ You may easily find a worse woman, and one of worst' 
manners ; a better one you will not find, nor does the sun 
behold such.” 

Facile omnes cam valemns recta consilia 

JEigrotis damns. Tu, si hie sis , dialer senties. Tun. 

— “ When we are in health, we are all able to give good 
advice to the sick. You, if you were in my place, would 
think otherwise.” 

Facile princeps. —“ The acknowledged chief.” The one who 
stands first, beyond a doubt. 

- Facilis descensus Averni , 

Sed revoedre grad am, svperasque evader c ad auras. 

Hie labor, hoc opus est - ViROL 

—“ Easy the descent to hell ; but to retrace your steps, 
and to regain the upper world, that is the difficulty, that 
the labour.” The poet alludes to the descent of YEneas 
to the Infernal regions; but the figure may be applied to 
the readiness with which we may fall into evil courses, and 
the difficulty of retracing our steps. 

Facilius crescit quarn inchodf ur dignitas. Syr. —“ Increase 
of dignity is more easily gained than the first step.” 

Facilius sit Will caput invenire. Frov. —“ It w r ould be easier 
to discover the sources of the Nile.” 

- Fdcinus audax incipit , 

Qui cum opulcnto pauper hdmine coepit rem habere aut 
negotium, Plaut. 
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—“ A poor man who commences to have business or dealings 
with an opulent one, commences upon a rash undertaking.” 

-Fdcinus majoris abollce . JUT. —“ The crime of a more 
dignified garb.” A crime committed by a philosopher of 
more dignified character. The abolla was the cloak worn 
by philosophers. 

- Fdcinus quos inquinat cequat. Lucan.—“T hose whom 
guilt defiles, it places on a level.” The highest and the 
lowest are equally degraded by guilt; but, if anything, 
the former is the most culpable. 

Facil gratvm for tuna, quam nemo videt. Syr. — “The good 
fortune which no one sees, makes a man grateful for it.” 
Because he is not the object of envy. 

Facito allquid bperis , ut semper te diabblus inveniat occupd- 
tum. St. Jerome. —“ Be busy about something; so that 
the devil may always find you occupied.” 

Faciunt nee intelligendo , ut nihil intelldgant ? Tee.— “ By 
being thus knowing, do they not show that they know 
nothing at all ?” 

Facta canam; sed erunt qui me finxisse loquantur. Ovid.— 
“ I shall sing of facts; but there will be some to say that 
I have invented fictions.” 

- Fact, is igrwscite nostris , 

Si scelus ingenio scitis abesse meo . Ovid. 

—“Forgive my deeds, inasmuch as yc know that impiety 
was far from my intention.” 

- Facto pins et scelerdtus ebdem. Ovid.— “A father, af¬ 
fectionate and unnatural in the self-same act.” Said of 
Agcnor, when he dismissed his son Cadmus to roam over 
the world in search of his daughter Europa. 

Factum dbiit; monumenta nianent. Ovrn. — “The oc¬ 
currence has passed away; the memorial of it still re¬ 
mains.” The motto of the London Numismatic Society. 

Factum est illud ; fieri infcctum non potest . Plaut.—“ The 
thing is done, it cannot be undone.” 

Fcex populi. — “ The dregs of the people.” The scum of the 
population. 

Falldcia alia aliam trudit. Ter. —“ One deception makes 
way for another.” One lie is supported by another. 

-- Fallentis semita vitce . Hoe.—“ The path of a life that 

passes unnoticed.” 
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Fallit enim vUium , specie virtutis et urnbrd , 

Gum sit tristc habiiu , vulluquc et veste severum. JFT. 

—“ For vice deceives us, under the form and guise of vir¬ 
tue, when serious in manner and reserved in countenance 
and dress.” A rebuke of sanctified hypocrisy. 

Fallitur eqregio quisquis sub principe credit 
Servitium. Nunquam libertas grdiior extat 

Quam sub rege pro - Cla.ud. 

—“ lie is mistaken who considers it slavery to be ruled 
by a virtuous prince. Never has liberty more charms, 
than under a pious king.” 

Fallor ? An arma sonant ? Non falllmur , arma sondbant; 
Mars venit , et vnriens bellica signa dabat. Ovid. 

—“ Am I mistaken ? Or is that the clash of arms ? J. am 
not mistaken, it was the clash of arms : Mars approaches ; 
and, as he comes, he sounds the note of war.” 

Falsa qrammdtica non vitiat concessioner. Coke .—“ Bad 

grammar does not vitiate a grant.” See Mala Gram¬ 
matical &c. 

- Falso damndli crimme mortis. Virg.— “ On a false 

charge condemned to die.” 

Falsus honor jurat, et mendax infdmia terret , 

Quern nisi mendusum et menddeem ? - TLor. 

—“ Whom, but the vicious and the liar, does misplaced 
praise delight, or lying slanders alarm?” 

Fama , malum quo non dliud veldcins ullum , 

Mobilitdte viget , viresque acquirit eundo. Vjro. 

—“ Humour, than which no pest is more swift, increases 
by motion, and gains strength as she goes.” 

Famdi nihil est celrrins. Livy. —“Nothing travels more 
swiftly than scandal.” 

Fama) damna majdra sunt , quam qua) asstimdri possint. Livy. 
—“ The loss of reputatiou is greator than can be possibly 
conceived.” 

Famec laboranii non facile succurritur. Prov. —“ It is not 
easy to repair a character when falling.” It is not easy 
to recover a lost character. 

- Fa mam extendere factis. Virg.—“ To extend our fame 

by our deeds.” The motto of Linnaeus. 

Fames est optimus coquus. Prov. —“ II unger is the best cook.” 

Fames et mora bilem in nasum conciunt. Prov. —“ Hunger 
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and delay summon the bile to the nostrils,” i. c. “ excite 
our wrath.” 

Fames optimum condiment um. Prov. —“ Hunger is the best 
sauce.” 

Fames , pestis , et helium , populi sunt pernicies. —“ Famine, 
pestilence, and war, are the scourges of mankind.” 

Familidre est liommihus omnia sihi ignoscere .—“ It is usual 
with man to forgive all his own faults.” A man is an in¬ 
dulgent censor to himself. 

Farrago libelli. Juy. —“ The medley of my book.” The 
“something of everything ” there to be found. 

- Fas est et ab hoste doceri. Ovid.—“I t is right to be 

taught by an enemy even.” We may profit from the over¬ 
sights of our adversaries, by learning to avoid them. 

Fastidientis est stomdchi mnlta degnstnre. Sen.—“ To taste 
of many dishes is a sign of a delicate stomach.” 

Fastus inest pulchris, sequiturque superbia forma,n ; 

Irrisum vultu dispirit ilia suo. Ovid. 

—“ Cold disdain is innate in the fair, and haughtiness ac¬ 
companies beauty. By her looks she despises and she 
scorns him.” 

Fata obstant. —“The Fates are opposed.” It is not his 
destiny. 

Fata volentem ducunt , noleniem trahunt. —“ The Fates lead 
him who is willing, and drag him who is unwilling.” A 
maxim of the believers in predestination, that it is as well 
to be resigned to our fate. 

Fatetur fdcinus is qui judicium fit git. Law Max. —“ lie who 
flies from trial confesses his guilt.” At all events, his 
conduct is primd facie evidence against him. 

Fatigdtis humus cubtle est. Cujit. —“ To the weary the earth 
is a bed.” 

- Fatis accede Tteisque , 

Ft cole fell ces, miseros fuge. Sidera coclo 
Ut distant, flamma mari, sic utile recto. Ltjcak. 

—“Welcome the Fates and the Gods, caress the for¬ 
tunate, and shun the wretched. As much as the stars arc 
distant in the heavens, as much as flame differs from the 
sea, so much does the expedient differ from the right.” 

Famete Unguis. Ovid. —“ Favour by your tongues,” or, “ Se 
propitious in your language.” This was an usual injunc- 
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tion with the Homans at their sacrifices, as a word of ill- 
omen spoken during their celebration was considered to 
have an evil influence. 

Fecundi cullccs quern non fecPre disertum? lion.—“ Whom 
have not flowing cups made eloquent?” 

- Felices errorc suo. Lucaisl —“ Happy in their error.” 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Guay. 

Felices ter ct ampllus 

Quos irrnpta tenet copula , nec , mails 
Diimlsus qmerimbniis , 

8Yupremd cl tins sol vet amor die . Hon. 

—“Thrice happy they, and more, whom an indissoluble 
union binds together, and whom love, unimpaired by evil 
complainings, does not separate before the last day.” 
.Applicable to the delights of connubial happiness. 

Fe licit as nniltos halted arnicas. Frov. —“ Prosperity has many 
friends.” Pair-weather followers, and sun-shine friends. 

Fellcitas nutrix est iraeundia\ Frov .—“ Prosperity is the 
nurse of anger.” Men who have been successful are apt 
to forget themselves. 

Fcllciter is sapit , qui, perlcula alieno sapit. —“ He is happy in 
his wisdom, who is wise at the expense of another.” From 
the interpolated Scene in the Mercator of Plautus, sup¬ 
posed to have been written by Ilormolaiis Parbarus. 

Felix est cui quan fill am cunq u e tempiiris contlgit , bene collocd- 
tum est. Sun.—“ Happy is be who lias well employed his 
time, however short it may have been.” 

Felix quern jaciunt aliena perlcula cautum. — “ Happy is he 
whom the perils of others put on his guard.” 

Felix quern jaciunt alibrum cornua cautum. Owkn \Fpigrl). 
—“ Happy the man whom the horns of others make wary.” 

Felix qui niliil debet. Frov. — “ Happy is he who ow es 
nothing.” 

Felix qui potuif rerum cognoscere causas. ViRG.—“Happy 
is he who can trace the causes of things.” A compliment 
to the philosopher, who centres his pleasure in that which 
is for the benefit or instruction of mankind. 

- Felix quicunque doliirc 

Alterius disces posse carere suo. Tibull. 

—“ Happy you, who can, by the pain of another, learn to 
avoid it yourself.” 
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Felo de se. Law Latin. —“A felon of himself.” One who, 
being, in legal estimation, of sound mind, slays himself. 
One who commits felony by suicide. 

Ferae natnree .—“ Of a w ild nature.” This term is applied to 
animals of a savage nature, in contradistinction to those, 
w hich are under the control of man, and are called domitce 
nature, “ of a tame nature.” 

Feras , non culpcs, quod mutdri non potest. Syr. —“ You 

must endure, not blame, that which cannot be altered.” 
“ What cannot be cured must be endured.” 

Ferns quod Iced it, ut id quod prodcst perferas. Sr— “You 
must bear that which hurts, that you may gain that which 
profits.” 

Fere Vibenler homines id quod volunt credunt. C;es. —“Men 
generally are willing to believe w hat they w ish to he true.” 
Like our saying, “ The wish is father to the thought.” 

Ferre, puleherrime secundum fort ana m cl wq* e adversam. 
Cjc.—“T o bear witli equal gracefulness good fortune or 
bad.” 

Fcrreus asslduo consfimilur annulus nsu. Ovid. —“By con¬ 
tinued use a ring of iron is consumed.” 

Fcrtllior seqes est alienis semper in aqris, 

Vicinumque pee us (jrandius uber habet. Ovid. 

—“ The crop is ever more fruitful in our neighbour’s 
fields, and his cows have more distended udders than our 
own.” It is the nature of man to repine at his own lot, 
and to envy that of another. 

Ferto, fereris. —“ Bear, and you shall be borne with.” Learn 
to “ give and take.” 

Fervens difficili bile tnmet jecur. Hor. —“ My inflamed liver 
swells with bile, diflicult to be repressed.” 

Fervet avaritid miseroque cupidine pectus ? Hor. — “Hoes 
your heart burn with avarice, and the direful greed for 
gain?” 

Fervet olla , vivit amicilia. Frov .—“While the pot boils, 
friendship endures.” 

Festina lente. —“ Hasten slowly.” Be on your guard against 
impetuosity. A favourite saying of the emperors Augustus 
and Titus. It forms the punning motto of the Onslow 
family. 
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Fes find re nocel , nocet et cunctatio saipe ; 

Tempore queeque suo qui facit , ille sapit. 

—•“ It is bad to be in a hurry, and delay is often as bad ; 
he is wise who does everything at its proper time.” 

- Fesf/nat decurrere velox 

Flosciilus , anqiistcr, miser aque brevissima vita; 

Port in ; (him bibrmus, dum serf a, unguenta , pucllas 
Pose raws , obrepit non in Idled a senedus. JlJV. 

—“The short-lived flower, the limited span of our fleet¬ 
ing and wretched existence, hastens to decay ; whilst we 
are drinking, calling for garlands, perfumes, and women, 
old age steals upon us unperceived.” We learn from 
Ovid that wine and women, unguents and garlands, all 
played their part in the leasts of the sensualists of Rome. 

Fe si i nil tin tarda est. Prov. —“ Haste is slow.” Heal despatch 
is insured by prudence and caution : for a thing is done 
“sat ciio si sat bene” “quick enough if well enough.” 

- Festo die si quid prodegeris 

Profesto eg ire liceat , nisi peper orris. Plaut. 

—“ If you are guilty of any extravagance on a feast day, 
you may be wanting on a common day, unless you are 
frugal.” 

Fiat. —“ Let it be done.” “ So be it.” .An order or assent 
given by one in authority. 

Fiat experiment inn in corphre vili .—“ Let the experiment he 
made on a worthless body.” 

Fiat jusCitia, mat cirlum.- - “.Let justice be doue, though hea¬ 
ven should fall.” Said of a decision formed at all hazards. 

Fiat lux. —“ Let then* ho light.” Gen. i, 3. 

Fiat mixtura secundum artem .—“ Let the mixture be made 
according to the rules of art.” Often placed at the end 
of medical prescriptions. 

Ficos divldere. Prov. —“ To split figs.” Said of persons 
w r ho would, as we say, “ flay a flint.” 

Fieta voluptdtis causa sit proxima veris. Hon.—“ Let what¬ 
ever is devised for the sake of entertainment have as much 
resemblance as possible to truth.” 

Fie/is memlnerit nos joedri fubiilis. Pitjedii.—“ Let it be re¬ 
membered that xve are amusing you with tales of fic¬ 
tion.” 
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Ficum cupit. Frov. —“ He wants some tigs.” “ He is paying 
me so much attention to suit his own purposes.” The 
Athenian fashionables were in the habit of visiting the 
cottages of the peasants, on the approach of the fig sea¬ 
son, and treating them with great courtesy, that they 
might obtain the choicest of the fruit when it came to 
maturity. 

Ficus Jicus, ligbnem Hgonem vocat. Prov. —“ He calls a fig 
a fig, a spade a spade.” He is a plain, straightlbrward 
man, one who speaks his mind. 

Fide abrogdfa , omnis hmnfma societas tollitur. Lit. —“ Good 
faith abolished, all human society is destroyed.” 

Fidelias rident tuguria. Prov. —“ The laughter of the cot¬ 
tage is the most hearty.” Because the laughers are free 
from care. 

Fidem qui perdit perdere ultra nil potest. Syr.— “ lie who 
loses his good faith has nothing else to lose ’ Integrity 
and honour are the most valuable inheritance 1 . 

Fidem qui perdit , quo se nerval in reliqmim ? Syii.— “ He 
who has lost his credit, with what shall he sustain himself 
in future ? ” 

Pules servanda est. Plaut.—“ Faith must be kept.” 

F;ides sit penes auetbrem. —“ Let due faith be given to the 
author.” A phrase used by a writer when quoting from 
a doubtful authority. 

Fieri curdvil. —“ Caused this to be done.” Often represented 
in monumental inscriptions by the initial letters F. C. 

Fieri fi/cias. Law Lai. —“ Cause it to be done.” A writ 
by which the sheriff is commanded to levy the debt, or 
damages, on the defendant’s goods. Sometimes called, for 
brevity, a fi fa. 

Fig ulus Jigulo invidet, fiber fabro. Prov. —“ The potter en¬ 
vies the potter, the blacksmith the blacksmith.” So we 
say, “ Two of a trade never agree.” 

Filii non plus possessibnum quam morbbrum lucredes sumus .— 
“ As sons we are heirs, no less to diseases than to pos¬ 
sessions.” 

Filius nullius .—“ The son of no man.” A bastard is so 
called, for be has no legal rights as a son, in respect to 
the inheritance of property. 

Filum aquae. —“The thread of the stream.” An imaginary 
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lino in the middle of a river, which is supposed to be the 
boundary of the lordships or manors on either side. 

Finge dal os currus; quid a gas ?■ - Ovm.—“ Suppose the 

chariot were given to you; what would you do?” The 
question put by Apollo, when Fliaeton asks him for the 
loan of the chariot of the Sun. The same question may be 
asked of one who aspires to an office which he is unfit to fill. 

Finqebat IremYdd rust tea liba matin. Ovm.—“ She made her 
rustic cakes with trembling hand.” 

Finqit cqunm ten era ddcilem ccrvice magister 

Jre viam qvam mo tut t rat equrs - TIoti. 

— “ The trainer teaches the docile horse to turn, with tract¬ 
able neck, whichever way the rider directs it.” 

Finis cordnat opus. Prov. —“The end crowns the work.” A 
work cannot be appreciated until it is completed. The 
words are also capable of meaning the same as our saying, 
“ The end sanctifies the means.” 

Fistula dulce canit vdl acres dum dr dpi t aueeps ; 

Impia sub dulci nielle venrna latent. Ovm. 

—“The pipe sounds sweetly, while the fowler is decoying 
the birds ; beneath the sweet honey deadly poisons lie 
concealed.” 

Fit cito per wait as prcrda petit a maims. Ovm.—“The prey 
that is sought by many hands speedily accumulates.” 

Fit erranti medieina confessio. (he. — “ Confession is as 
medicine to him who has erred.” “ Confess your faults 
one to another,” says the apostle, James v. 16. 

Fit fab ri can do faber. Prov. —“To become a blacksmith you 
must work at the forge.” 

Fit in dominatu serintus, in servitude dominutus. Cic.—“He 
who should be the master, sometimes becomes the servant, 
he who should be the servant, the master. 

Fit son us ; inclthnat edmites , et lamina poscit. Ovid. —“An 
uproar is the consequence; she summons her attendants, 
and calls for lights.” 

Flagrante hello. —“ While the war was raging.” 

Flagranti delicto. — “ In the commission of the offence.” 
“In the very act.” 

Flamma fumo est proximo. Plattt.—“ Flame is near akin to 
smoke.” So our proverb, “ Where there’s smoke there’s 
fire.” No rumour is without some foundation. 
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Mamma per incenms citing sedHur aristas. Propert.— 
“ Sooner might the flames be extinguished among the 
standing corn as it burns/* 

jFlare simul et sorbere haud facile est. Plaitt.—“ It is not 
easy to drink and whistle at the same moment.” We 
must not try to do two things at once. 

FI f bile ludibrium. —“A deplorable mockery.” Such, for 
instance, as a woman of seventy marrying a boy of four¬ 
teen. [See an instance in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
i. p. 177.] 

Flebit , et insignis tota cantdbitur urbe. 31 or.— “ lie shall 
lament it, and his name shall be sung the whole city 
through.” The poet threatens his foes with this punish¬ 
ment. 

Fleet?re si nequeo s a per os, Acheronta movebo. Yiua.— “ If I 
cannot influence the gods of heaven, 3 will stir up Acheron 
itself.” 3 will avail myself of every possible resource to 
accomplish my purpose. Words which are only likely to 
proceed from the mouth of a vindictive and unscrupulous 
opponent. 

Flet victus , victor interiit. —“The conquered mourns, the 
conqueror is undone.” A not uncommon result, both in 
war and law. This saying took its rise from the battle of 
Chacronea, which caused the destruction of both the The¬ 
ban and the Athenian power. 

Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant. Lucjikt.—“A s 
bees sip of every juice in the flowery meads.” Every one 
who makes selections tries to do this, the man of taste 
alone succeeds. 

Mamina jam lactis , jam flu/mlna neetdris ibant. Ovtd.— 
“Now rivers of milk, rivers of nectar, were flowing.” A 
description of the happy state of man in the Golden 
Age. 

- Flumina libant 

Svmma leves - ViRG. 

—“ They lightly skim the surface of the rivers.” 

Fluvius cum mari cert as. Frov. —“You, a river, are con¬ 
tending with the ocean.” Said to a person of small means 
trying to imitate the affluent. 

Foedius hoc all quid quandoque audebis - Jtrv.—“ Ere long 

you will dare to commit some crime more base than this.” 
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Fwdum incept u, fvdum exitu . Livy. —“A bad beginning 
leads to a bad ending.” 

Famuni It abet in cornu , longs fuge, dummbdo risum 

FxciUiat sibi, non hie cuiquant parcit amico. lion. 

—“ He has hay upon his horn, fly afar from him, for so 
long as he can excite a laugh, he spares no friend.” The 
ancients used to fasten a wisp of hay to the horns of a 
vicious bull. The poet speaks of an unscrupulous man, 
ready to say anything of another, to gratify his own vanity. 

Fon.s omnium viventium. —“ The fountain of all living tilings.” 
The Deity. 

Fontm ipsi si limit. Frov .—“ Even the fountains are athirst.” 
Haiti ironically of wealthy men who are covetous. 

Forma bonum fragile est - OviJ).—“ Beauty is a frail 

advantage.” 

Forma pauperis. Law Term .—“ In form of a poor man.” 
Hoe Jn forma , &c. 

Forma viros neglecta decet - Ovid. —“ A neglect of per¬ 

sonal appearance becomes men.” 

Form am quid cm ipsam , Afarce Jill, ct tan qua m Jnciem honesti 
aides ; qua .? si bculis ccrneretur , mirdihtles amoves cocci tar et 
sdpientue. Cic.— u You see, my son Marcus, the very 

figure and features, as it were, of virtue ; and, if it could 
only be beheld by our eyes, it would excite a marvellous 
love for wisdom.” 

Format mini natiira prius nos intus ad omnem 

Fort undr um lidblt uni; jurat , out impellit ad iram , 

A at ad humum nurrare grain dcducit et anqit; 

Fast effort dnimi mot us interprets lingua. Hon. 

—“ For nature forms us first within to every modification 
of circumstances; she delights us, impels us to anger, or 
depresses ns to the earth, and afflicts us with heavy sor¬ 
row; and then expresses these emotions of the mind by 
the tongue, its interpreter.” 

Formidubilior cerebrum c.vrrclfus , dace leone , quam lebnum 
cervo. Frov. —“An army of stags would be more formid¬ 
able under the command of a lion, than one of lions un¬ 
der the command of a stag.” Everything depends upon 
generalship. 

Formosa facies muta commcnddtio est. Syb. —“ A handsome 
face is a silent recommendation.” 
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- Formosos scope invcni pesslmos. 

Ft turpi facie multos cogndvi optnmos. Ph;ed. 

—“I Lave often found the good-looking to be very knaves, 
and I have known many with ugly features most worthy 
men.” 

- Forxan et lure olim me.mlnisse juvdbit; 

Fur at c , et vosmet rebus serrate secundis. ViBG. 

—“ Perhaps it may one day bo a pleasure to remember 
these sufferings; bear up against them, and reserve your¬ 
selves for more prosperous fortunes.” 

-Forsa?i misPros meliora sequentur. ViBG.—“ Perhaps 

better fortunes await us wretched men.” 

For si tan hie dllquis dicat, Quw publlca tangunt 

CarpPre concessum cst; hoc via juris habet. OvTi). 

—“ Perhaps some one here may say, 4 What encroaches on 
the highway it is allowable to take; this right the road 
confers.’ ” 

Fortem facit viclna Ubertas senem. Seh.—“T he prospect ol* 
liberty makes even an old man brave.” 

Fortem posce dnlmum -Juv.— “Pray for strong re¬ 

solve.” The motto of Lord Say and Sole. 

Fortem posce dnlmum , mortis terrbre carentem , 

Qui spatium vitoe extremum inter munPra ponat , 

Nat dree - J UV. 

—“ Pray for strong resolve, void of the fear of death, that 
reckons the closing hour of life among the boons of 
nature.” 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 

Fst in juvencis, est in eqnis patrum 
Virtus, nee imbcllem ferdees 
FrogPnPrant dquilce columbam. Hob. 

— <£ The brave are generated by the brave and good; 
there is in steers and in horses the virtue of their sires, 
nor does the warlike eagle beget the peaceful dove.” 

Fortes fortuna adjuvat. Teb. —“ Fortune favours the bold.” 
These words were quoted by the elder Pliny shortly be¬ 
fore he perished, in the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, a 
victim to his thirst for knowledge. 

Fortior et potentior est dispositio legis quam hdminis. Law 
Max. —“The control of the law is stronger and more 
powerful than that of man.” 
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Mortis cadrre, cedPre non potest. —“ The brave may fall, but 
will never yield.” A play upon the resemblance of the 
words cadere and cedere. 

Fortis et constantis an)'mi cst , non pertwrbdri in rebus aspPris. 
Cic.—'“It is the proof of a brave and resolute spirit, not 
to be daunted in adversity.” 

- Fortissimus ille est 

Qui prompt us metuenda pati, si cbmtnus instent. Lucan. 

—“ lie is the bravest, who is prepared to encounter dan¬ 
ger on the instant.” 

Fort)ter ferendo vincilur malum quod evitdri non potest. Frov. 
—“ By bravely enduring it, an evil which cannot be 
avoided is overcome.” 

For tit ado in laboribus pericPdisque cernitur: temperantia in 
pratermittendis volwptdtibus : prudeniia in delectu bonorum 
et maldrum : justitia in suo cuique tribuendo. Cic.— 

“ Fortitude is to be seen in the endurance of toils and 
dangers; temperance, in a self-denial of luxuries; pru¬ 
dence, in a choice between good and evil; justice, in ren¬ 
dering to every one his due.” 

Fortius e midtis mater desiderat unum ; 

Quam qua flens clamal , Tw mild solus eras. Ovid. 

—“ With greater fortitude does a mother bewail one out 
of many, than she who, weeping, exclaims, ‘ Thou wast 
my only one.’” 

Fortuna favet fatuis. —“ Fortune favours fools.” 

Fort ana humdna Jingit artatque ut lubet. Plaut. —“ Fortune 
moulds and fashions human affairs just as she pleases.” 

Fortuna magna magna domino est servitus. Syr. —“ A great 
fortune is a great slavery to its owner.” He who has im¬ 
mense wealth, is troubled with cares unknown to others. 

Fortuna multis dal minium , nulli satis. Mart. —“ Fortune 
gives to many too much, to none enough.” 

Fortuna nmium quem fovet, stultum facit. Syr. —“ Fortune 
makes a fool of the man whom she favours too much.” 

Fortuna non mutat genus. IIor. —“ Fortune does not change 
our nature.” “ What’s ])red in the bone won’t out of the 
flesh.” 

Fortuna obesse nulli contenta est semel. Syr. —“ Fortune is 
not content to do a man but one ill turn.” “ Misfortunes 
never come single.” 
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Fortuna opes auferre, non anlmumpofest. Sen. —“Fortune 
may deprive us of wealth, but not of courage.’ 7 

“ I care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue nought can me bereave.” 

Thomson. 

Fortuna parvis momeniis magnas rerum commutatidnes efficit. 
—“ Fortune, in a short moment, effects vast changes in 
worldly affairs.” The fate of a kingdom often depends 
upon the act of a moment. 

Fortuna servo leeta negdtio , et 

Ludum insolentem l/ldrre pertlinax , 

Transmiltat incertos Jtondres, 

Nunc mild, nunc alii benigna. lion. 

—“ Fortune, delighting in her cruel pursuit, and persisting 
in playing her insolent game, shifts her uncertain honours, 
indulgent now to me, now to another.” 

Fortuna vitrea est, turn cum splcndetfrang'itur . Syr.—“ For- 
tune is like glass—while she shines she breaks.” She has 
its splendour w ith its brittleness. 

Fortuna ? ccetcra nrnando .—“ I confide the rest to fortune.” I 
have taken all measures to insure success, the rest remains 
in the hand of (rod. 

Fortunes films, lloit.—“A son of fortune.” A favourite 
child of fortune; one of a number that are very often 
spoiled. 

Fortunes majdris honos , erectus et acer. Clatju. —“ An hon¬ 
our to his elevated station, upright and brave.” 

- Fortunes verba dedique mcee. Ovin .—" And I have de¬ 
ceived my destiny.” 

Fortunam reverenter hdbe , quicunque repente 

Dives ab exili progrPdiere loco. A us ON. 

—“ Behave with all respect to fortune, you wdio have sud¬ 
denly risen to wealth from narrow circumstances.” 

Fortundto omne solum patria est. —“ To him who is fortunate 
every land is his country.” 

Fortundtus et ille deos qui novit agrestes. ViRG. —“ Ilappy the 
man who makes acquaintance with the rural gods.” Such 
a man knows the health and pleasures of a country life. 

- Frdgili queerens illidere dentem 

Offendet solido - Hoe. 

—“ Trying to fix her tooth in some tender part, Envy will 
k 2 
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strike it against tho solid.” In allusion to the Fable of the 
Serpent and the File. 

Franejas, non fleetes. —“You may break, you shall not bend, 
me.” Motto of the Duke of Sutherland and Earl G ranville. 

France, wiser, cal dm os, ?d gild l ague pradia dele , 

Quifacis in pared suhtimia car min a cello,, 

tit dignus vPnias hPdPris, et imagine macro. Juy. 

—“ Break your pens, poor wretch ! 131 ot out your bat¬ 

tles that have kept you watching, you that write sublime 
poetry in your narrow room, that you may come forth 
worthy of an ivy crown and a meagre statue.” 

Fran dare cos qui sciunt cl consent innt nemo v id PI nr. Law 
Max. —“It is not deemed that a fraud is committed upon 
those who are aware of the act and consent to it.” 

Frans est cellire fraudem. Law Max. —“ It is a fraud to con¬ 
ceal fraud.” By doing so a person becomes in the eye of 
the law an accomplice. 

Frigid am aquam eJfundPre. —“To throw cold water on a mat¬ 
ter.” To discourage an undertaking, by damping the en¬ 
thusiasm of the projector. To poo-pooh a thing as im¬ 
practicable or unprofitable. 

Fri/jdm mil esc?/at ZPph//ris; verprbiPrit costas 
Inter it ara , simul 

Fdmifer autumnvs Jruges effndPrit; et mox 

llrizma recurrit iners . 11 or. 

—“ The colds are mitigated by the Zephyrs; the summer 
follows close upon the spring ; shortly to die itself, as soon 
as the fruit-bearing autumn shall have poured forth her 
fruits; and then anon sluggish winter returns again.” 

From , ocnh\ vultus persape meat inn her : ordtio vero swpissime. 
Cjc. —“The forehead, ('yes, and features often deceive; 
still ofteuer the speech.” It is a maxim of Machiavellian 
policy that “ the use of speech is to conceal the thoughts.” 

Front'/ nulla J/des -dev.—“There is no trusting the 

features.” Judge not from outward appearances. 

Fructu non foliis arborem cestima. Fuaed.—“J udge of a 
tree from its fruit, not from its leaves.” 

Fruges consumPre nati. lion.—“ Born only to consume the 
fruits of the earth.” Alluding to persons who pass their 
lives in eating and drinking, but are comparatively useless 
to society. 
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Frustrafit per plum, quod fieri potest per pauciura .—“ It is 
useless to do by many, that which may be done by a 
few.” The chances are that they will be in each other’s 
way. “ Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

Frustra Ilerculi. Frov. —“ It is in vain you speak against 
Hercules.” Applied to those who speak ill of persons 
really above reproach. 

Frastra lahbrat qui omnibus placere studet. Frov. —“ lie 
labours in vain who tries to please everybody.” The 
Fable of the Old Man and the Ass teaches the same 
lesson. 

- Frustra retinacula tendons 

Fertur equis auriga , neque audit currus hah mas. Vino. 

—“ In vain as he pulls the reins, is the charioteer borne 
along by the steeds; they no longer heed his control.” 

-Frustra vitium vitdveris illud , 

Si te alio pravus detorseris - IIon. 

—“In vain do you avoid one vice, if in your depravity 
you plunge into another.” 

Fucumface re. —“ To give a false colour to a thing.” 

Fugam fecit. Law Term .—“ lie has taken to flight.” Said 
of a person who has fled from trial. 

- Fuge maqna ; licet sub paupere tecto 

2Reges et regum vita preecurrere amieos . Hon. 

—“ Avoid an elevated station; under a poor roof one may 
surpass even kings and the friends of kings in what is 
really life.” 

Fugere est triumphus. —“Flight is a triumph.” Said in the 
case of flight from temptation. 

Fugiendo in media scope ruiiur fata. Livy. —“ By pre¬ 

cipitate flight we often rush into the very midst of de¬ 
struction.” 

“ Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day 
(Live till to-morrow) will have pass’d away.” 

OoWPER. 

Fug it hora. —“ Time flies.” Lost moments can never bo re¬ 
covered. 

- Fugit imprbbuSy ac me 

Sub cultro linqnit - Hor. 

—“ The rogue runs away, and leaves me under the knife.” 
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He deserts me in my danger, and leaves me to be sacri¬ 
ficed. 

- Fugit irrepardbile tempus. Vina.—“Time flies, never 

to be regained.” 

-Fait Ilium - Yiiio.—“Ilium was.” So said in re¬ 

ference to the former greatness of Ilium, or Troy, and the 
complete destruction which had befallen it. Commonly 
said of a thing long past. The expression may be appropri¬ 
ately applied to a man who is “ a wreck of his former self*.” 

Fait into, quondam in hdc republics virtus , ut viri fortes aceri- 
dribus suppliciis , civem pernicidsim-, quam host am acerbiss'i- 
mmn cocrcerenl. Oio.—“Virtue once prevailed so far in 
this republic, that our stern rulers would subject a vicious 
citizen to a more severe punishment than even the most 
inveterate enemy.” 

- Fulgcnte trahit constrictos gloria curru, 

Non minus ignbtos generosis - I Toil 

—“ Glory drags along chained to her glittering car, the 
humble no less than those of noble birth.” 

Fumos venderc. Maiit. —“To sell smoke.” To barter for 
money that which is worth nothing. A favourite of the 
emperor Alexander Severus was in the habit of selling his 
])retended interest at court, as “smoke.” The emperor, 
on hearing of it, had him smoked to death, and proclam¬ 
ation made to the effect that “ the seller of smoke was 
punished by smoke.” 

Fumum et opes , strep! tum^uc Foma - Juv. —“ The smoke, 

the show, the rattle ol the town.” 

Functus officio. —“ Having discharged his duties.” Said of 
one who no longer holds his former office. 

Fundamcntum est justitia fdes. Cic.—“The foundation of 
justice is good faith.” 

Funcm abrumpere nimium tendendo. Prov. —“ To break the 
cord by stretching it too tight.” In allusion to the mind, 
which becomes enfeebled if kept intensely applied too long. 

Funera plango , fulgura frango, Sabbdta pango, 

Fxctto lentos , disslpo ventos , paco cruentos. 

—“ I bewail deaths, I disperse lightnings, I announce the 
Sabbath, I arouse the slow, 1 dispel the winds, I appease 
*the blood-thirsty.” A mediaeval inscription on a bell. 
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-Fungar indni 

Mun ere - Yihg. 

—“I will discharge an unavailing duty.” 

-Fungar vice cot is, acutum 

Reddere quae ferrum valet , exsors ipsa secandi. Hon. 

— u X will act the part of a whetstone, which can give an 
edge to iron, while incapable of cutting itself.” Literary 
critics, like whetstones, often give to others an edge. 

Funqino genere est, capite se totum tegit. Plaut. —“ lie is 
of* the mushroom kind—he covers all his body with his 
head.” Said of a man having a petasus, or broad-brimmed 
hat. 

Fungino qenere est, sulnto crevit de nihilo .—“ He is of the 
mushroom genus, he has suddenly sprung up from no¬ 
thing.” 

Funiculis liqdtum vel puer verberdret. Frov .—“ A man bound 
with cords even a child can beat.” 

Furdri litdris arenas. Frov. —“ To steal the sands of the 
sea-shore.” Said of those who prize things of no value to 
any one else. 

Furiosus absentis loco est. Coke. —“ A madman is looked 
upon as absent.” Because of the absence of reason. 

Furiosus furore suo punltur. Law Max. —“ A madman is 
punished by his own madness.” The affliction of madness 
is quite sufficient, without the sufferer being made re¬ 
sponsible for his acts. The sentence may also be made to 
mean that a furious man causes suffering and repentance 
to himself by giving way to passion. 

- Furor arma ministrat. Virg. —“Their rage supplies them 

with arms.” Said of the desperation manifested in a 
popular insurrection, or in a captured city, when each 
uses as a weapon whatever comes to hand. Thus Abime- 
lech and Pyrrhus were slain by missiles thrown by women, 
on the capture of a city. 

Furor est post omnia perdere naulum. Juv.—“ It is sheer 
madness, when everything else is gone, to lose one’s pas¬ 
sage-money too.” It is unwise to cut off every hope. 

Furor Jit Icesd scepius patientid. Frov. —“ Patience, when 
trespassed on too often, is converted into rage.” 

Furor loquendi, or scribendi. See Cacoethes , &c. . m 

Futura expectans presenttbus angor .—“ While awaiting tno 
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future I am tormented by the present.” The situation of 
a man in present difficulties, but with good prospects. 

G. 


•- Galea turnserb duelli 

Porn itet - Ju V. 

—“Having put on your helmet, it is late to repent of 
becoming a warrior.” Good advice to a soldier before he 
takes the fatal shilling. See Gladiator , &c. 

Gal ho s* in tnto stcrquilinio plurimum potest. Sen.—“E very 
cock is master of his own dunghill.” 

- Garrit ant las 

Px re fabrllas - II OK. 

—“.lie relates old women’s tales very much to the pur¬ 
pose.” 

Gtrade , Maria Virgo. —“ Rejoice, Virgin Mary.” The begin¬ 
ning of an anthem cliaunted by the monks of the Romish 
Church at nightfall; from which that particular period of 
time obtained the name of the Godemarre . 

- Gaudcnt prambmine molles 

Auricula - ITok. 

—“Delicate ears are tickled with a title.” 

Gaudd equis , can't bus quo, d aprici grdmine campi. Hor. 
—“ He delights in horses, and dogs, and the grass of the 
sunny plain.” 

-- Gauddque viam fecissc ruind . Lucan. —“ He rejoices at 

having made his way by ruin.” Said by Lucan of Julius 
Caesar, against whom he manifests a most bitter prejudice. 
Genius loci. —“The Genius” or “presiding spirit, of the 
place.” 

- Genus humdnum multo fait illud in arvis 

Durirn - Lucket. 

—“ The human race w r as then far more hardy in the fields.” 

- Genus immortelle mand, multosque per annos 

Statjortuna domus, ct avi numerantur avbrum. Virg. 

—“ The race continues immortal; throughout many years, 
the fortunes of the house still flourish, and grandsires of 
eprandsires are to be numbered.” A picture of a thriving 
^Community. 
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- Genus irritdbile vaturn . Hob.—“T he sensitive race of 

poets.” Who are peculiarly tenacious of their literary 
fame. 

Glad id for in arena consilium capit. Prov. —“ The gladiator, 
having entered the lists, is taking advice.” Said of a man 
taking counsel at a moment at which it is probably too 
late to use it. See Galeatum , &c. 

Gloria est consentient! lam borwrum, incorrupt a vox bene judi- 
canlium de excellenti virtdte. Cic.—“ Glory is the unani¬ 
mous praise of the good, the unbought voice of those who 
can well discriminate as to surpassing virtue.” 

Gloria Patri. —“ Glory be to the Father.” 

Gloria virtdtem tanquam umbra scquitur. Cic.—“ Glory fol¬ 
lows virtue, as though it tv ere its shadow.” 

Glorias et farnee jactura facienda est , publico? utilitdtis causa. 
Cic.—“A sacrifice must be made of glory and fame lor 
the public advantage.” 

Gnat um pari ter uti his dPcuit , aut ctiam amplius , 

Quod ilia cetas magis ad h<pc utenda idbnea est. Ter. 

—“ Your son ought to have enjoyed these good things 
equally with you, or even more so, because his age is bet¬ 
ter suited for such enjoyments.” 

Grcecia cap la ferum victorem cepit , et artes 

Intulit agrcsti Latio - lion. 

—“ Greece, subdued, captivated her uncivilized conqueror, 
and imported her arts into unpolished Latiurn.” 

Grcecorum dnimi servitdte ac misPrid fracti sunt . Livy. — 
“ The minds of the Greeks are broken down by slavery 
and wretchedness.” The historian speaks of the time 
when Greece had succumbed to the Homan arms. 

Grceculus esuriens ad ccelum jussPris ibit. Jut. —“ The hun¬ 
gry wretch of a Greek would attempt heaven even, were 
you to bid him.” So the English line, “Bid him go to 
hell, to hell he goes.” Said of the wretched sycophants 
Tvho, in its degenerate days, left Greece, the country of 
their birth, to fawn on the great men of Home. 

Grammatici certant , et adhuc sub jiidice lis est. Hob.—“ The 
grammarians disagree, and the matter in dispute is Btill 
undetermined.” 

Gram, loquitur ; Dia. vera docet; Mhc. verba colorat; 

Mu. canit; Ar. numerat; Geo. pondPrat; As. docet astra. 
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—“ Grammar speaks correctly ; Dialectics (Logic) teach 
us truth ; Ehetoric gives colouring to our speech ; Music 
sings; Arithmetic reckons; Geometry measures; Astro¬ 
nomy teaches us the stars.” Two Latin hexameters, com¬ 
posed to assist the memory in conveying to it some cor¬ 
rect information. 

Grata supervPniet qua; non sperdbitur bora. Hoe. —“ The 
hour of happiness will be the more welcome, the less it 
is expected.” Unexpected blessings are doubly accept¬ 
able. 

Gratia ah officio quod mora tardat about. Ovid.— “ Thanks 
are lost for a service tardily performed.” 

Gratia yratiam paril. Prov —“Kindness produces kind¬ 
ness.” 

Gratia , Mum tibi. Nam tu solatia probes ; 

Tu curat requies , tu medicina mali. Ovid. 

—“Thanks to thee, my Muse. Dor it is thou that dost 
afford me solace ; thou art a rest from care, a solace for 
my woes.” 

Gratia placendi. —“The delight of pleasing.” The happi¬ 
ness we ought to feel in making others happy. 

Gratia pro rebus mcrito debitur inemtis. Ovid. —“Thanks 
are justly due for things obtained without purchase.” 

Gratia 1 expecfdtivaj. —“Anticipated benefits.” Advantages 
in perspective. 

Gratior etpulchro veniens in corpbre virtus. Vino.—“ Even 
virtue appears more lovely, when it inhabits a beautiful 
form.” 

Gratis anhilatiA, multa agendo nihil aqens. Pitted. — “Out 

of breath about nothing, with much ado doing nothing.” 
The poet’s picture of the busy-bodies of Kome. 

Gratis assPritur. —“it is asserted, but not proved.” 

Gratis dictum. —“ Said to no purpose.” Irrelevant to the 
present question. 

- Gratis poenitet esse probum. Ovid. —“ A man is sorry 

to be honest for nothing.” 

Gratulor quod cum quern necesse crat diliqPre , qualiscunque 
esset, talem habPmus , lit libenter quoque diliydmus. Cic.— 
“I rejoice that he, whom, whatever his character might 
have been, 1 was bound to love, should prove himself such, 
that I can feel a pleasure in bestowing my affections on 
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him.” A compliment paid by a son or a subject, who 
finds the object of his duteous respect equally that of his 
admiration. 

Gratum est quod patriot civem pdpuloque dedisti , 

Si fads ut patriot sit idoneus , util is agris ; 

Utilis et bellbrum etpads rebus agendis. Jut. 

—“ It deserves our gratitude that you have presented a 
citizen to your country and people, if you take care that 
he prove useful to the state, and of service to her lands; 
useful in transacting the affairs both of war and peace.” 

Gratum hommem semper beneficium delcctat; inqrdtum semel. 
Sen.— “ A benefit received is always delightful to a grate¬ 
ful man; to an ungrateful man, only at the time,”—that 
is, at the moment when it is bestowed. 

Grave nihil est homini quod fert nccessitas .—Nothing is 
really heavy to a man, which necessity brings upon him.” 

Grave paupertas malum est , et intolerable, qua magmim do mat 
populum .—“The poverty which weighs down a great peo¬ 
ple is a grievous and intolerable evil.” 

Grave pondus ilium, magna nobilitas prernit. Sen.—“A 

grievous burden, his exalted rank weighs heavy on him.” 

Grave senectus est hominibus pondus. —“ Old age is a heavy 
burden to man.” 

- Grave virus 

Munditiee pepulere - Hob. 

—“Refinement expelled this offensive style.” Horace 
alludes to the coarse and rugged lines of the early Roman 
authors, which became improved by their communication 
with the Greeks. 

Gravibra quaedam sunt remedia periculis. Sye. —“ Some 

remedies are worse than the disease.” This can be only 
said with reference to so-called remedies administered 
by quacks. 

Gravis ira regum semper. Sen.—“T he anger of kings is 
always heavy.” Because they have the means of showing 
their displeasure. 

Gravissimum est imperium consuetudinis. Sye.—“T he em¬ 
pire of custom is most mighty.” The tyranny of fashion 
is a penalty inflicted on us in conjunction with the bless¬ 
ings of civilization. See TJsus tyrannus est . 
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- Grcx lotus in agris 

Unhts scabie cad if, et porrigine porri. Juv. 

—“The entire flock dies in the fields of the disease intro- 
dtreed by one, and the swine of the measles.” 

Grex vemilium. Sukton. —“A venal throng.” An assem¬ 
bly whose votes are put up for sale. 

Gustdtus est scnsus ex omnibus maxime volupt arias. Cic.— 
“ The sense of taste is the most exquisite of all.” 

Fdere oportet ut vivas , &c. 

Gvfta carat lapldem , const! mi tur annulus usu, 

Ft Frit ur pressd vomer ad uncus humo. Ovm. 

—“ The drop hollows out the stone, the ring is worn by 
use*, and the curved ploughshare is rubbed away by the 
pressure of the earth.” 

Gaft a cavat lapldem non vi sed scope cadendo. Frov. —“ Drip¬ 
ping water hollows the stone not by force, but by con¬ 
tinually falling.” 

Qutta fortune!! pros dolio sapient up. Frov. —“A drop of for¬ 
tune is worth a cask of wisdom.” 


H. 

Habeas corpus. Law Term .—“You are to bring up the 
body.” The English subject’s writ of right. Where a 
person has been imprisoned, having offered sufficient bail, 
which has been refused though the case is a bailable one, 
the judges of the court of Chancery or the Queen’s Bench 
may award this writ, for the discharge of the prisoner, on 
receiving bail. 

Habeas corpus ad prosequendum. Law Term. —“You are to 
bring up the body for the purpose of prosecuting.” A 
writ for the removal of a person for trial in the proper 
county. 

Habeas corpus ad respondendum. Law Term. —“ You are to 
bring up the body to make answer.” A writ to remove a 
prisoner from the j urisdiction of a lower court to that of 
a higher one. 

Habeas corpus ad satisfaciendum. Law Term. —“ You are 
to bring up the body to satisfy.” A writ against a person. 
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in a lower court, where judgment has been pronounced 
against him, to remove him to a superior court, that he 
may be charged with process of execution. 

llabemus eonfitentem reum. Cic.—“ We have his own con¬ 
fession of his guilt.” 

llabemus luxuriant atqne avaritiam,_publice egestdtem , privdtim 
opulentiam. 8all.—“ We have luxury and avarice, pub¬ 
lic want, private opulence.” Cato’s description of Borne 
in the latter days of the republic. 

Ilabent. insidias hominis bland! lice niali. Piijsd.—“T he fair 
words of a wicked man are fraught with treachery.” 

Habeo senectdti magnam gratiam , quae mi hi sermon Is avidi- 
tdtem auxit , potibnis el cibi sustulit . Cic.—“ 1 owe many 
thanks to old age, which has increased my eagerness for 
conversation, and has diminished my hunger and thirst.” 

Habere dr relict ui rent suam. Aul. Gell.—“T o abandon 
one’s affairs to ruin.” 

Habere facias possessionem. La tv Term. —“You are to put 
in possession.” A writ commanding the sheriff to give 
seisin of land recovered in ejectment. 

Ilabet allquid ex ini quo omne magnum exempt urn, quod contra 
singulos , ulilitdte publled rependlfur. Tacit. — “ Every 
great example [of punishment] has in it some injustice, 
but, though it affects individuals, it is balanced by the 
promotion of the public good.” 

Ilabet et musca splenem. Prov. —“ A fly even has its anger.’ 
A warning that no enemy is to be despised, however 
weak and insignificant. See Inest et , &c. 

Ilabet iractmdia hoc mail, non vult regi. Sen.—“ Anger has 
this evil, that it will not be governed.” 

Ilabet natura , ut alidrum omnium rerum , sic vivendi niodum ; 
sencctus autem peractio cetdtis est tanquam fabulcc , cujus 
defatigalibnem fugere deb emus, prasertim adjunetd satietdte. 
Cic.—“As in all other things, so in living, nature has 
prescribed to us a mean; but old age, like the last act of 
a play, is the closing of the scene, in which we ought to 
avoid too much fatigue, especially if we indulge to satiety.” 

Ilabet salem .—“He has wit.” He is a wag. 

Ilabet suum venenum blanda ordtio. Syr. —“A soft speech 
has its poison.” 

Habitus corporis quiescenti quam defuncto similior . Pliny 
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the Younger. —“ Tho appearance of the body was more that 
of a person asleep than dead.” His description of the ap¬ 
pearance of the body of his uncle, the Elder Pliny, after 
tiis death. 

lldc jacet in tumid rosa mundi non rom munda. —“ In this 
tomb lies a rose of the world, but no chaste rose.” A 
punning epitaph placed by the monks on the tomb of fair 
Kosamond, in reference to her name and lax morals. 

Ildc sunt in fossa Bedce, ven oral ills ossa. —“In this grave lie 
the bones of venerable Bede.” Inscription on the tomb 
of Be da, in Durham cathedral. 

Uactenus invidice respondlmus - Ovid. —“ Thus far do I 

give an answer to envy.” 

- lie n 11 gee stria ducent 

In mala , dfrisum semel , exceptumque sinistre. Hon. 

— “These trifles will lead to mischiefs of serious conse¬ 
quence, when once made an object of ridicule, and used in 
a sinister manner.” 

Her ttbi erunt artes, pacisqnc imponerc morem , 

Bar core subject is cl debelldre superbos. Vino. 

—“ These shall be thy arts, to prescribe the conditions of 
peace, to spare the conquered, and to subdue the proud.” 
The destinies of Koine. 

Here amat obscurum ; volet luce sub luce videri , 

Judins argn turn quee non for mid at acumen ; 

lire 'fdacuit semel; hire deeies repetita placebit. IIor. 

■—“ Tho one courts the shade ; another, who is not afraid 
of the critic’s caustic acumen, chooses to be seen in the 
light; the one has pleased once, the other will give plea¬ 
sure if ten times repeated.” 

-IZ (pc d te non multum abhidit imago. Holt.—“ This pic¬ 
ture bears no slight resemblance to you.” 

- Hire brevis est nostrorum summa malurum. OviD.— 

‘This is the short sum of our evils.’ 

-live ego me cum 

Compressis agito labris ; ubi quid datur oti , 

Illudo chartis - Hob. 

—“ These things I revolve by myself in silence. When I 
have any leisure I amuse myself w r ith my papers.” 

lire facit, ut vivat vinetus quoque compede fossor ; 

I/iboraque aferro crura futuraputet. Ovid. 
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—“ Hope it is that makes even the miner, bound with the 
fetter, to live on, and to trust that his legs will be 
liberated from the iron.” 

- r-Hwc perinde sunt, ut illlus animus, qui ea possidet, 

Qui uti scit , ei bona , illi qui non utitur recte, mala. Tice. 
—“ These blessings are just according to the disposition 
of him who possesses them. To him who knows how to 
use them, they are blessings; to him who does not use 
them aright, they are evils.” 

llcec prirna lex in amicitid sancidtur, ut neque rogemus res 
turpes , nec faciamus rogdti. Clc.—“ This is the first law to 
be established in friendship, that we neither ask of others 
that which is dishonourable, nor ourselves do it when 
asked.” 

llcec , pro amicitid nostra , non occnltdvi. Suet.— “ These 

things, in consideration of our friendship, 1 have not con¬ 
cealed from you.” Said by Tiberius to his unworthy 
favourite, Sejanus. 

I Idee scripsi non otii abundant id , sed amdris erga te. Cio. — 
“ 1 have written this, not from having an abundance of 
leisure, but of love for you.” 

llcec studia adolesccntiam aluni , sencctutem oblectant, secundas 
res ornant, adversis solatium ac perfugiumprcvbcnt, delectant 
domi , non impPdiunt for is, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinan- 
tur , rusticantur. Cic.—“ These studies are as food to us 
in our youth, they are the solace of our old age, the orna¬ 
ment of our prosperity, the comfort and refuge of our ad¬ 
versity ; they amuse us at home, they are no encumbrance 
abroad, they pass the night with us, accompany us on our 
travels, and share our rural retirement.” So true it is, 
that books are the best, the most truthful, and the most 
constant of friends. 

llcec su7it jucundi causa cihusque mail. Ovid. — 11 These 

things are at once the cause and the nutriment of the 
delightful malady.” 

Hcec sunt quae nostra liceat te voce monPri. 

Vade age - Vieg. 

—“These are all the points on which I am allowed to 
offer you advice. Begone then.” 

llcec vivendi ratio mihi non convPnit . Cio.—“ ThiB mode of 
living does not suit me.” 
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II err idem Dcus fac'd, non homo. Coke.—“ It is God that 
makes the heir, not man.*’ Because no mail is the heir 
of another who is alive. See Nemo ext hares, Sic. 

Ilarfdis fetus sub persona risus ext. Syr. —“ The tears of 
an heir are laughter beneath a mask.” It is to he hoped 
that this saying has more wit than truth in it. 

ILcredum appellations veniunt heerfdes hcerPdmn in infinitum . 
Coke. —“ Under the appellation of heirs come the heirs of 
heirs for everlasting.” 

If ares ha-rPdem, &c. See Perpetuus nulli , &c. 

I La-res jure reprecsen tationis. —“An heir by right of repre¬ 
sentation.” Thus, a grandson inherits from his grand¬ 
father, as representing his father. 

Hares leqitimus est quern nuptice demonstrant. Paw Max .— 
“ He is the legitimate heir, whom the marriage ceremony 
points out as such.” To he an heir, a person must he 
born, though he may not have been procreated, in wedlock. 

*- II(tret lateri lelhdlis arundo . VutG.—“The fatal shaft 

remains fixed in her side.” Words emblematical of the 
deep-seated wounds of love, envy, or remorse. 

Halcybnii dies. —“ Halcyon days.” The kingfisher, or halcyon, 
was supposed to sit upon her nest, as it floated, for seven 
days in the winter, upon the sea; during which time that 
element was always calm; hence the expression, “ Halcyon 
days,” expressive of a time of happiness or peace. 

Ilanc cupit , hanc opt at; sold suspirat in ilia; 

Siqnaque dat nutu, solicitatque notis. Ovid. 

—“ Her he desires, for her he longs, for her alone he 
sighs; he makes signs to her by nods, and courts her by 
gestures.” 

- Ilanc veniam pPtimusquc dam-usque vicissim. Hob.— 

“We expect this privilege, and we give it in return.” 

- Has pcen as garrula lingua dedit. Ovid. —“ This punish¬ 
ment has a prating tongue incurred.” 

Has vaticinationes eventus comprobdvit. Cic.—“ The event 
has verified these predictions.” 

- Hand cvquum facit, 

Qui quod didicit , id dediscit. Plaut. 

—“ He does not do right who unlearns what he has learnt.” 

Hand facile emergunt quorum virtiitibus obstat 

Pcs angusta domi - Juy. 
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—“ Those persons do not easily rise, whose talents are 
impeded by limited means.” 

-Haud igndra ac non incauta futuri. Hor.—“ Neither 
ignorant, nor regardless, of the future.” Said of the ant. 

Hand igndra mali ml serin succurrere disco. ViRG. —“Not 
unacquainted with misfortune, I have learned to succour 
the wretched.” The words of Dido, whom misfortunes had 
made more kind than wise, to the shipwrecked Aeneas. 

- Haud passibus wquis. Virg. —“ Not with equal steps.” 

These words are sometimes applied to a person who has 
been distanced by another in the race of life. 

Hector a quis nosset, sifelix Trojafuisset ? 

Fublica virtuti per mala facta via est . Ovid. 

—“ Who would have known of Hector, if Troy had been 
fortunate P A path is opened to virtue through the midst 
of misfortunes.” 

Hei mihi! hei mild! Is there ilium perdidit assrntatio . 
Plaut.—“A h me! ah me! this over-indulgence has 
proved his ruin.” 

Ilei mihi! non magnas quod habent mea carmina vires , 
Nostraque sunt mentis ora minora tuis ! Ovid. 

—“ Ah me ! that these my verses have so little weight, and 
that my praises are so inferior to your deserts.” 

Hei mihi , quod nostri totics pulsdta sepulcri 

Janua, sed nullo tempore aperta fuit. Ovid. 

—“ Ah ! wretched me! that the door of my tomb should 
so oft have been knocked at, but never opened!” 

- Heu ! For tuna, quis est crudelior in nos 

Te Feus ? Ut semper gaudes illudere rebus 

Humdnis - Hor. 

—“ Alas! O Fortune, what god is more cruel to us than 
thou? How much thou dost always delight in making 
sport of the fortunes of men!” 

Heu mtdior quanto sors tua sortc med! Ovid. —“ Alas ! how 
much better is your fate than mine!” 

Heu pie las ! Heu prisca fides ! — V irg.—“ Alas! for piety— 
Alas ! for our ancient faith ! ” 

Heu ! qua 7 n difficile est crimen non prodere vultu ! Ovid. — 
“ Alas! how difficult it is not to betray guilt by our 
looks!” 

Heu ! Quam dffeilis glorias custodia est! Syr.—“ Alas! 
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how difficult is the guardian ship of glory ! ” Because more 
is expected of him who has once distinguished himself, 
than of the crowd of his fellow-men. 

lieu! Quam miserum est ab eo Iccdi, de quo non aims queri . 
8yr.— “Alas! how grievous is it to be injured by one 
against whom you dare make no complaint.” 

lieu ! Quanto minus est cum rellquis versdri , quam tui memi - 
nisse ! —“ Alas! how little the pleasure of conversing with 
those who are left, compared with that of remembering 
thee.” A not uncommon epitaph. 

“ To live with them is far less sweet 

Than to remember thee.” Moore. 

Ueu quantumfati parva tabella vchit ! Ovid. —“Ah ! what 
a weight of destiny does one slight plank carry!” In 
allusion to a ship. 

lieu! to turn, triduum. Ter.—“A las! a whole three days.” 
The language of an impatient lover. 

Hi molus animdrum , atque hate ccrtdmina tanta 

JPulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. Viro. 

—“These commotions of their minds, and these mighty 
frays, checked by the throwing of a little dust, w ill cease.” 
Said of the battles of the bees. These lines have been 
applied to the Carnival of the Homan Church, and the 
season of repose which follows immediately after the 
ceremony of sprinkling the ashes on Ash Wednesday. 

Hi narrdta fvrunt alio ; mensuraque ficti 

Crescit; et auditis illiquid novus adjicil auctor. Ovid. 

—“ These carry elsewhere what has been told them ; the 
sum of the falsehood is ever oil the increase, and each 
fresh narrator adds something to what he has heard.” 

Hiatus maxima dejlendus. —“A deficiency very much to be 
deplored.” Words used to mark a blank in a work, w hich 
has been rendered defective by accident or time. It is 
sometimes used in an ironical sense, in reference to speak¬ 
ers or other persons who make great promises, which they 
fail to perform. 

Hibernicis ipsis Hibernior. —“ More Irish than the Irish 
themselves.” A specimen of modern dog Latin, quoted 
against those who are guilty of bulls or other absurdities. 

Hie coquus scite ac mundlter condit cibos. Plaut.—“ This 
cook seasons his dishes well, and serves them up neatly.” 
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Ilic dies vere mihi festus atras 

JExlmct curas. - lion. 

—“ This day, to me a real festival, shall expel gloomy 
cares.” Said originally in reference to the day on which 
Augustus returned to Korne from Spain. 

Hie est aut nusquam quod queer imus. Hon.—“ What we 
seek is either here or nowhere.” 

llic est mucro defensibnis niece. Oic.—“ This is my weapon 
of defence.” This is the point of my argument. 

Ilic et ubique. —“Here and everywhere.” Words some¬ 
times used in reference to the omnipresence of the 
Deity. 

llic finis fundi. —“ Here ends the discourse.” Let our con¬ 
versation end here. 

llic funis nihil attraxit. Prov. —“ This lino has taken no 
fish.” This plan has not answered. 

llic qrlidi foil fex, hie moll ia prat a, Ljcbri , 

llic nem us, hie toto tecum cons (merer wvo. Vie a. 

—“ Here are cooling springs, here grassy meads; here, 
Lycoris, the grove; here with thee could 1 pass my whole 
life.” 

llic locus est, partes ubi se via findit in ambus. Viru.— 
“This is the spot where the road divides into two parts.” 

Ilic manus, ob patriam pugnan do vulnPra passi ,— 

Quique pii vales, et Phoebo digna loculi : 

Inventus aut qui vitam excolucre per arlcs, 

Quique sui mPmores alios feefre merendo. Vina. 

—“ Here is a band of those who have sustained wounds 
in fighting for their country; pious poets, who sang in 
strains worthy of Apollo ; those who improved life by the 
invention of arts, and who, by their deserts, have made 
others mindful of them.” 

- Ilic murus ahPneus esto. 

Nil cons air e sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. Hoe. 

—“ Let this be as a brazen wall of defence, to be con¬ 
scious of no guilt, to turn pale at no accusation.” An 
admirable picture of the advantages of a good conscience. 

- Hie nigree succus loliginis, hcec est 

Hhriiqo mera. - Hoit. 

—“ This is the invention of black envy, this is sheer can¬ 
kered malice.” 

l 2 
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Hie patet ingeniis campus, cert usque merenti 

Stat favor : orndtur propriis indusiria donis . Claud. 

—“ Here lies a field open for talent, and certain favour 
awaits the deserving; industry is graced with her appro¬ 
priate reward.” 

1lie pbterit cavfre rectc, jura qui et leges tenet. Plaut.— 
“ lie will be able to take all due precautions, who under¬ 
stands the laws and ordinances.” 

Hie rogo , non furor est ne, moridre mori? M art. —“ I ash, 
is it not downright madness to kill yourself, that you may 
not die ?” 

“ 11 ow! leap into the pit our life to save ? 

To save our life leap all into the grave ?” Cowper. 

Hie secura quies , et nescia falterc vita , 

Hives opum varidrum ; hie latis alia f uadis, 

Spflunece, vivique lacus ; hie frigid a Tempe, 

Mugltusqnc bourn , mollesque sub arbore somni. Yiim. 

—“ Here is quiet free from care, and life ignorant of 
guile, rich in varied opulence ; here arc peaceful retreats 
in ample fields, grottoes and refreshing lakes ; here are 
cool valleys, and the lowing kine, and soft slumbers be¬ 
neath the tree.” The first hie is here substituted for 
at. 

Hie sVgHes , illuc veniunt fellcius uvee : 

Arborei fad/us alibi , atque injussa virescunt 

Or d min a - Vtrg. 

—“ Here grain, there grapes more abundantly grow; nur¬ 
series of trees elsewhere, and grass spontaneously spring 
U P” 

Hie situs est Phaeton eurrus aurlga paterni ; 

Quern si non tenuit , magnis tamen excldit ausis. Oyid. 

—“ Here Phaeton lies buried, the driver of his father’s 
car; which if he did not manage, still he miscarried in a 
great attempt.” The epitaph on the rash son of Apollo. 

Hie transitus ejficit magnum vita compendium. —“ This change 
effects a great saving of our time.” 

Hie ubi nunc urbs est , turn locus urbis erat . Oyid. —“ Here, 
where now the city stands, was then the city’s site.” 

Hie ver assiduum , atque alienis mensibus vestas. Virg. — 
“ Here is everlasting spring, and summer in months that 
are not her own.” 
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-Ilic vwlmus ambitidsd 
Paupertdte omnes. - Juv. 

—“ Here we all live in an ostentatious poverty.” The poor¬ 
est man in a company is very often found to have the 
best coat. 

Jlilarisque tamen cum pondPre virtue. Statius.—“ Virtue 
may be gay, but with dignity.” “ Be merry and wise.” 

llinc illcc lachrymce — Hon.—“Hence those tears.” The 
cause of his grief is now seen. 

Mine omne principium , hue refer exitum . Hon.—“ To this 
refer every undertaking, to this the issue thereof.” To 
the decrees of Providence. 

Iliac subitce mortes atque intestdta seneclus . Juv.—“ Hence 
arise sudden deaths, and an intestate old age.” Debauchery 
and excesses cut short the lives of their votaries, and by a 
sudden death deprive them of the opportunity of making 
their will. 

- ILinc tibi copia 

Manabit ad plenum benigno 

Paris honbrum opulenta cornu . lion. 

—“ Here plenty, rich in rural honours, shall flow for you, 
with her generous horn full to the very brim.” In allu¬ 
sion to the Cornucopia. 

llinc totam infelix vulgdlur fama per urbem. Virg.—“ Hence 
the unhappy report was spread throughout the whole 
city.” 

llinc usiira vorax , avidumque in tempore fuenus, 

Et concussa Jides, et multis utile helium. Lucan. 

—“ Hence devouring usury, and interest accumulating 
by lapse of time—hence shaken credit, and warfare pro¬ 
fitable to the many.” 

H.inc venti doclles resdno se carcere solvunt , 

Et cantum acceptd pro libertdte rependunt. 

— “Hence the obedient winds are loosed from their 
durance as they sound, and give melody in return for the 
liberty they have received.” Words very applicable to 
the iEolian harp. 

nirundinem sub ebdem tecto ne habeas. Prov .—“Do not 
have a swallow under the same roof.” Do not make 
friends of those who will leave you when the spring and 
fair weather are past. 
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Hirundtines mstivo tempore prcesto stmt: frignre pulses recP - 
dunt. Itafalsi amici. Ad IIerenn. —“ The swallows in 

summer are among us; in cold weather they are driven 
away. So it is with false friends.” Such friends may 
justly be called fair-weather friends. 

His lachrymis vilam damns , et miseresclmus ultro. ViRG.— 
“ To these tears we concede his life, and willingly show 
mercy.” 

His legibus solfdis respublica stare non potest. Cic.—“ These 
laws once repealed, the republic cannot last.” 

IHs nunc premium cst , qui recta pram facinnt. Tee. —“ In 
these days they are rewarded who make right appear 
wrong.” 

11 is saltern accumulcm donis , etfungar indni 

Man ere. - ' Vtrg. 

—“ Those offerings at least I would bestow upon him, and 
discharge this unavailing duty.” A quotation often 
used with reference to distinguished men when deceased. 

Hoc age .— “Do this,” or “attend to this.” 

Hoc decet uxbres ; dos cst uxbria lites. Ovid. —“ This befits 
wives only ; strife is the dowry of a wife.” 

Hoc erat in more majorum. “This W’as the custom of our 
forefathers.” 

Hoc erat in votis; modus agri non ita m a gnus; 

Hortus ubi , et iecto vlcinus jugis aqua* Jons, 

jEl paulum silvan super his foret. - 1!oe. 

—“ This w r as ever the extent of my wishes ; a portion of 
ground not over large, in which is a garden, and a foun¬ 
tain with its continual stream close to my house, and a 
little w oodland beside.” 

Hoc cst quod palles ? cur quis non prandea l, hoc cst? Pees. 
—“ Is it for this you grow r pale P Is it for this that one 
should go without his dinner?” 

- Hoc est 

Vivere bis , vita posse priore frui. Mart. 

—“It is to live twice over, to be able to enjoy the retro¬ 
spect of our past life.” 

-- Hoc fonte derive la clades , 

In putriam, populumque fluxit. ITor. 

—“Derived from this source, perdition has overwhelmed 
the nation and the people.” The poet says that the 
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misfortunes of the Homans in their wars with the Par- 
thians originated in the-depravity then universally pre¬ 
valent. 

Hoc maxime officii cst , ut quisquis maxime opus indigent, it a 
eipotissimum opilulari . Oic.—“It is more especially our 
duty, to aid him in preference who stands most in need 
of our assistance.” 

Hoc opus , hoc studium,parvi proper emus el ampli , 

Si patriae vblumus , si nobis vivere cari. Hoe. 

—“ Let us, both small and great, push forward in this 
work, in this pursuit; if to our country, if to ourselves, 
we would be dear.” 

Hoc pretium oh stuliiliam fero. Ter.—“ This is the reward 
1 gain for my folly.” 

Hoc quoque, quern volui,plus est. Cane , Musa , reccptus. Ovid. 
—“Even this is more than I wished to say. My Muse, 
sound a retreat.” 

Hoc scio pro eerto , quod si cum. sterebre eerto. 

Vinca sew vincor , semper ego maculor. 

—“ This 1 know for certain, that when I contend with 
filth, whether 1 vanquish or am vanquished, 1 am always 
soiled.” Leonine rhymes. 

- Hoc seito , nimio celerius 

Venire quod molestum est , quam id quod cupide pet as. 

Plaitt. 

—“ Know this, that that which is disagreeable comes 
much more speedily than that which you eagerly desire.” 

Hoc iibi sit argumentum , semper in promplu situm, 

JYe quid expeetes arnicas facere, quod per le queas. 

—“ Let this be your rule of life, always to be acted upon, 
expect not your friends to do anything that you can do 
yourself'.” 

- Hoc tolerdlnle si non 

JSt fur ere incipias. Jtjy. 

—“ This might be endurable, if you did not begin to rave.” 

Hoc volo , sic jubeo , &e. See Sic volo , &c. 

Hbdie mihi , eras tibi. Frov. —“ To-day for myself, to-morrow 
for you.” 

Jin die nihil, eras credo. Vabro.—“T o-morrow I will trust, 
not to-day.” See Or as credimus , &c. 

Hodie vivendum amissd prateritbrum curd. —“ Let us live to- 
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day, dismissing all care for the past.” Epicurean advice, 
given by a boon companion. 

llbmine impPrTto nunquam quidqnam injustius, 

Qui, nisi quod ipse facit, nil rectum put at. Ter. 

—“ There is nothing more unreasonable than a man who 
wants experience, one who thinks nothing right except 
what he himself has done.” 

Horn mem non odi sed ejus vitia. —“ I hate not the man, hut 
his vices.” 

- Hdminem pdgina nostra sapit. Mart. —“ Our pages 

understand human nature.” We write from experience. 

Homines ad deos nulla rc propius accedunt quam salutem 
Jiominibus dando. Cic.—“In nothing do men more nearly 
approach the gods, than in giving health to men.” 

Homines amplius bculis quam auribus credunt: longum iter 
est per precept a, breve el ejficax per exempla. Sex.—“ Men 
believe their eyes rather than their ears—the road by pre¬ 
cept is long, by example short and sure.” 

Homines nihil agendo discunt male agere. Cato. —“ By having 
nothing to do, men learn to do evil.” 

“ For Satan always mischief finds 

For idle hands to do.” Watts. 

Homines pronibres sunt ad voluptdiem, quam ad' virtu tem, 
Cic.—“ Men are more prone to pleasure than to virtue.” 

Homines qui gestant , quique auscultani crimina , 

Si meo arbitralu liceat, omnes pendeant, 

Gestores Unguis, auditores auribus. Plaut. 

—“ Those men who carry about, and those who listen to, 
accusations, should all be hanged, if I could have my way, 
the carriers by their tongues, the hearers by their ears.” 

Homines quo plura Jiabcnt , eo amplibra cupiunt. Just. — 
“The more men have, the more they want.” 

Hbminis est err are, insipientis perseverdre. —“ It is the nature 
of man to err, of a fool to persevere in error.” 

Hominis frugi et temperantis functus officio. Ter. —“ One who 
has acted the part of a virtuous and temperate man.” 

- llominum sententia fallax. Ovid. —“ The opinions of 

men are fallible.” 

Homo ad res perspicacior Lynceo vel Argo, et oculeus totus. 
Apul.— “ A man more clear-sighted than Lynceus or Ar¬ 
gus, and eyes all over.” 
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Homo constat ex dudbus partibus, corpbre et antmd , qnarum 
una est corporea , altera ah omni materia concretidne se- 
juncta. Cic.—“ Man is composed of two parts, body and 
soul, of which the one is corporeal, the other severed from 
all combination with matter.” 

Homo dellrus, qui verbdrum minutiis rerum frangit pondera. 
A. Gell.—“A foolish man, who fritters away the weight 
of his subject by line-spun trilling on words.” 

Homo extra est corpus suum cum irascitur. Syr.— “A man 
when he is angry is beside himself.” 

Homo fervidus et diligens ad omnia paratur. A Kemihs de 

Imit. Christi. —“ The man who is earnest and diligent is 
prepared for all things.” 

Homo hdmtni aut deus aut lupus. Prov. —“ Man is to man 
cither a god or a wolf.” 

Homo lidmini deus , si officium scial. Cjscjl.—“ Man to man 
is a god, if he knows how to do his duty.” 

Homo hmnvni lupus. Prov .—“Man to man is a wolf.” One 
man’s loss is, too often, another man’s gain. 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.” 

Homo in ITispdniam natura not dram vitiu/rn visum. —“A 
woman about to sail to Spain to see the nature of vines.” 
A Latin puzzle; the sentence, at first, seeming to have 
neither grammar nor meaning. 

Homo Justus nil cuipiam detrahit. Cic.—“ A just man speaks 
ill of no one.” 

Homo mult a habet instruments ad adipiscendam sapientiam. 
Cic.—“ Man possesses numerous means of acquiring wis¬ 
dom.” 

Homo multdrum literarum. —“ A man of many letters.” A 
man of extensive learning. 

Homo multi consilii et optimi. —“ A man always ready to give 
his advice, and that the best.” 

Homo qui erranti comUer monstrat viem , 

Quasi lumen de suo famine accendit, facit; 

Nihildminus ipsi luceat , cum illi accenderit. 

—“ He who kindly shows the way to one who has gone 
astray, acts as though he had lighted another’s lamp by 
his own; although it has given light to the other, it still 
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lights him on his way.” So Shakspeare says, “ The quality 
of mercy is twice blessed.” 

IIomo qui in h orn me calami toso cat miser!cors, mewunit sui. 
Prov .—“ A man who is merciful to the afflicted, remem¬ 
bers what is due to himself.” lie remembers his duty as 
a man. 

ITomo sine rcliqidne , sicut cquus sine frano. Prov. —“ A man 
without religion is like a horse without a bridle.” 

Homo solus out dens aid deernon. Prov. —“A man to live 
alone must be either a god or a daemon.” 

Homo sum ; Immnni nihil a me alifnum puto. Ter. —“ 1 am 
a man, and nothing that concerns a man do I deem a mat¬ 
ter of indifference to me.” St. A.ugustin tells us that on 
hearing these words of the poet, the theatre resounded 
with applause. 

Homo tidies moritur , qniities amittit suos. Syr. —“ A man 
dies as many times as he loses his relatives.” 

Homo trium literdrum. Plaut. —“A man of three letters” 

—fur, “ a thief.” 

Homo nidus libri. —“A man of one book.” To fix one’s 
mind intently on one book, and master it, is the only 
way to become truly learned, at least, according to Thomas 
Aquinas, as quoted by Jeremy Taylor. 

Homunculi qvanli sunt! cum, reebgito. Plaut. —“What 

poor creatures are men ! whim 1 reflect upon it.” 

Honest a mors turpi vita potior . Tacit. —An honourable 
death is better than an ignominious life.” The maxim 
of a martyr. 

Honest a paupert as prior qnam opes mahr. Prov .—“ Poverty 
with honesty is better than ill-acquired wealth.” 

Honest a quad am scelrra suceessus faeit. Sen. —“ Success 

makes some crimes honourable.” Thus rebellion and con¬ 
spiracy, though based on fraud and ingratitude, are dig¬ 
nified, if successful, with the name of “revolution.” 

Honestum non est semper quod licet . Law Max “ That is 
not always honourable which is lawful.” If every one 
scrupulously insisted on his legal rights, the world would 
be a scene of tenfold litigation. \Ve must “ give and take.” 

Hone slum quod vere dicimus , etiamsi a nullo laudatur , laud¬ 
able est sua nalnrd. Cic.—“ That which we truly call 
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virtuous, even though it he praised by no one, is praise¬ 
worthy in its own nature.’* 

llonestus rumor alterum pairimdnium est. Syb.—“ A good 
name is a second inheritance.” 

Honor est preemium virtuiis. Cic.—“Honour is the reward 
of virtue.” 

Honbra me d)'cum propter necessitd tern. Prov. —“ Make much 
of a physician through necessity.” 

Hondres mutant mores. —“ Honours change manners.” 
lLonos alit artes. —“ Honours nurture the arts.” See Quis 
enim, &c. 

Jlorce cedant , ct dies , et menses , et anni , nec prerteritum tern- 
pus unquam revertltur. Cic.—“ Hours and days, and 

months and years, pass away, and no time that is once past 
ever returns.” 

- Horco 

Momento cita mors venit , aut victoria lata. TIoe.—“ In a 
moment of time comes sudden death, or joyous victory.” 
The contingencies of a soldier’s life. 

Horrea formica} tendunt ad indnia nunquam ; 

Hull us ad amissas ibit amicus opes. Ovtd. 

—“Ants never bend their course to an empty granary; 
no friend will visit departed wealth.” Said in reference 
io fair-weather or sun-shine friends. 

Ilorresco referens . Vibg.— U I shudder as I tell it.” 
ilorridus miles esse debet , non cccldtus anro argentoque , sed 
ferro et an?mis fretus. Virtus est militis decus. Livy. 
—“ The soldier should inspire terror, and not be adorned 
with gold and silver, but rely upon his courage and his 
sword. Valour is the soldier’s virtue.” 

Horror ubique aritmos, simul ipsa silentia terrent. Vibg. 
—“ Horror seizes their minds, and the very silence is 
dreadful.” 

Hortus siccus. —Literally, “ a dry garden.” A collection of 
dried plants for the purpose of classification. Applied 
figuratively to a recital of dry and uninteresting details. 
If os ego vers tciilos feci, tulit alter hondres ; 

Sic vos non vobis fertis ardtra boves ; 

Sic vos non vobis mellijicdtis apes; 

Sic vos non vobis vellerafertis oves ; 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. Vibg. 
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—“ I wrote these lines; another has borne away the 
honour—Thus do ye, oxen, for others bear the yoke; thus 
do ye, bees, for others make honey; thus do ye, sheep, 
wear fleeces for others ; thus do ye, birds, for others build 
nests.” — On the occasion of some shows at Borne, the 
weather was remarkable for tempestuous nights, with fine 
days. Virgil, then a young man, and unknown, wrote 
these lines, and fixed them in a conspicuous place: 

“ Node pluit tot a, redeunt spectdcuia mane, 

Dimsum imperium cum Jove Caesar habet” 

“ It rains all night, the games return with day, 

Caesar with Jove thus holds divided sway.” 

The author being inquired for, a poet of the name of 
Bathyllus claimed the distich, and was rewarded accord¬ 
ingly. Virgil, indignant at this, wrote under the verses 
the line “ IIos ego, &e.,” and the words, “ Sic vos non voids” 
four times. He alone proving able to complete the lines, 
of which these words were the beginning, the imposture of 
Bathyllus was detected, and he was dismissed with dis¬ 
grace, while Virgil obtained the credit which was his 
due. 

-ITospes nullus tam in amici liospitium devorti potest , 

Quin ubi triduum continuum fuerit, jam odiosus siet , 

1 drum ubi, triduum continuos immordbitur , 

Tametsi dbminus non invltus pat'ltur , servi murmur ant. 

Plaitt. 

—“No guest can be hospitably entertained by a friend, 
but what w r hen he has been there three days together, he 
must become a bore ; but when he prolongs his stay for 
ten successive days, even should the master willingly allow 
it, the servants grumble.” 

Uospltis antlqui solltas intrdvimus cedes. Ovid. — “We 
entered the well-known abode of an old friend.” 

Uostis est uxor invlta quce ad virum nuptum datur. Plaut. 
—“That wife is an enemy who is given to a man in 
marriage against her will.” 

- Hue natas adjice sepiem , 

Et totidem juvenes, et mox generosque nurusque, 

Qucerite nunc , hdbeat quam nostra superbia causam. Ovid. 
—“Add to this my seven daughters, and as many sons, 
and ere long my sons-in-law and daughters-in-law; then 
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inquire what reason I have for being proud.” The vain¬ 
glorious words of the unfortunate JViobe. 

-Hue prbpius me, 

Dum doceo insanire omnes, vos ordine adite. Hon. 

—“ Hither, all of you, come near me in order, while I con¬ 
vince you that you are mad.” 

lluic maxime putdmus malo fuisse , nimiam opinionem ingen ii 
atque virtutis . Corn. Nepos.—“ This we think was his 
especial misfortune, that ho entertained too high an 
opinion of his own genius and valour.” The character of 
Themistoclcs. 

Jluic versatile ingenimi sic pdriter ad omnia fait , ut natum 
ad id unum diccres, quodcunque ageret. Livy. —“ This 
man’s genius was so versatile, so equally adapted to every 
pursuit, that in whatever he engaged, you would pronounce 
him to have been born for that very thing alone.” The 
character of the elder Cato. 

Hujus aquee tactus depellit deemdnis actus .—“ The contact of 
this water dispels the wiles of the devil.” A mediaeval 
line describing the alleged virtues of holy w ater. 

Humdni nihil alienum . Ter. —“ Nothing that concerns a 
man is indifFercnt to me.” Motto of Earl Talbot. 

Humanitdti qui se non aceommddat , 

Hlerumque poenas oppUit superbice. Piijed. 

—“He who does not conform to courtesy, mostly pays 
the penalty of his superciliousness.” 

Humfmum amdre est , humdnum autem ignoscere est. Platjt. 
—“It is natural to love, and it is natural also to be 
considerate.” 

Humdnum est errdre .—“ It is the nature of man to err.” 
The result of his finite comprehension. 

“ To err is human, to forgive divine.” Pope. 

•- Humdnum facinus factum est. 

Actutum fortuned solent mutdrier. Yaria vita est. Plaut 
—“ The common course of things has happened. Fortunes 
are wont to change upon the instant. Life is che¬ 
quered.” 

Humiles laborant ubi potentes dissident. Ph^ed. — “The 
humble are in danger, when the powerful disagree.” See 
Quicquid delirant, &c. 

Hunc comedendum et deridendum vobis propino. Ter.— “ I 
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make him over to you to eat and drink him to the very 
dregs.” The figure is taken from the custom of tasting 
of a cup of wine, and then handing it to another. 

ITysteron priHeron .—“ The last first.” The Greek varipov 
7 rpuTt(wv, Latinized. A iigure of speech in which the order 
of things is inverted, as in the lines of Virgil, Georg, b. 
iii. 1. GO, and AEn. h. iii.l. 0G2. See also AEn. b. ii. 1. 353, 
— Moridmur, et in media arma rudmus .—“ Let us die, and 
rush upon their weapons.” 


I. 


I E., for id est .—“That is.” 

I. IT. 8 .—An inscription sometimes attached to the figure 
of the cross. It may mean, Jesus horn in-urn Salvator , “ Jesus 
the Saviour of men,” or In hoc sal its, u In him is salvation.” 
Or for the beginning of the Greek II120Y2, “ Jesus.” 

I. jV. R. for Jesus JSfazarenus Hex Judcedrum. — u Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews.” The inscription over the 
cross. 

J. Q. for idem quod.— u The same as.” 

I, hone , quo virtus tua te vocat; i pede fausto, 

Gran ilia la turns merit drum premia. - H on. 

Go, my brave fellow, whither your valour calls you, go 
with prosperous step, certain to receive the ample rewards 
of your merit.” Words addressed to a soldier who had 
by his valour already won a purse of gold. To Avhich he 
made answer, lb it eo quo , Ac., which see. 

- 1 derne ns ! et scevas curve per Alpes , 

lit purr is pi(ice as, et dccldmdtiofas. Juv. 

—“ Go, madman! run over the rugged Alps, that thou 
mayst amuse children, and become the subject of a theme.” 

I nunc, et veterum nobis exempla virorum, 

Quiforti casum mente tuhre refer. Ovid. 

— u Come now, and recount to me the examples of men of 
ancient times, who have endured evils with fortitude.” 

1 mine, mag litfi cos, victor, motive triumplios, 

Cinge comam lauro, votaque redds Jovi. Ovid. 

— kk Go now, thou conqueror, acquire splendid triumphs, 
encircle thy brows with laurel, and pay thy vow s to Jove.” 
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- Ibi omnis 

Fflusus labor. - Virgl 

—“There all his labour is lost.” Said of Orpheus, who 
lost Eurydice when bringing her back from the internal 
regions. 

Ibis, redtbis , non morifris in hello. —“Thou shalt go, thou 
shalt return, thou shalt not die in battle.” This may be 
also read, by changing the punctuation, Ibis, rcdibis non , 
morieris in hello. “ Thou shalt go, thou shalt not return, 
thou shalt die in battle.” An ambiguous answer given 
by an oracle; which, as punctuation was not used in 
ancient times, might save the credit of the oracle either 
way. 

lbit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit. — Ho it. — “He who has 
lost his girdle, will go wherever you please.” Among the 
ancients, money, or the purse, was sometimes kept within 
the girdle. It is of the same meaning as our homely 
adage, “Hungry dogs eat dirty puddings.” Nee Gram Ins 
esuriens, Ac. 

- Id arbltror, 

Adprimc in vita esse utile, no quid nimis. Teii. 

—“This I consider in life to be especially advantageous; 
that one do nothing to excess.” See Sunt certi, Ac. 

Id cinerem aut manes credis curare sepulios ? Yirg.—“ Do 
you suppose that the ashes of the dead, or the shades of 
the buried, care for that?” The poet’s less enlightened 
countrymen believed, however, that ghosts ate and drank 
at certain periods of the year, and especially at the time 
of the Far alia, which they celebrated in February. See 
Ovid’s Fasti, b. ii. 1. 5GG, et seq. 

Id commune malum, semel insaniv turns omnes. Mantu anus, 
Eel. i.—“ It is a common ill, that we have all been mad 
once.” 

Id demum est homini turpe, quod meruit pati. Piued.— “That 
only is really disgraceful to a man, which he has deserved 
to sutler.” 

Id ego jam nunc tihi renuncio tibi ut sis scicns. Ter.—“ I 
now warn you of it, that you may be on your guard.” 

Id est .— “That is.” Commonly expressed by the initials 

i. e. 

Id fde'ere laus est quod decet, non quod licet . Sen. —“ To do 
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what is becoming, not what the law allows, is true merit.” 
There are many moral offences, whicli it is impossible to 
bring within the strict letter of the law, but which it is 
our duty to avoid equally with those which are criminal. 

-Id genus omne. Hon.—“ All that class.” An expres¬ 
sion which contemptuously alludes to the scum of the 
populace. 

Id maxi me quemque decet , quod est cujusque suum maxi me. 
Cic.—“ That thing best becomes us, which belongs to our 
station.” See Ne sutor, Ac. 

Id mutdvit quia me immutdtum videt. Tee. —“ Because he 
sees me unchanged he lias changed.” 

Id nobis maximc nocet, quod non ad rafidnis lumen sed ad si- 
militddinem alidrum vivimns . Sen.—“ This is especially 
detrimental to us, that we live, not according to the light 
of reason, but after the fashion set by others.” We “ fol¬ 
low the multitude to do evil.” 

Id vero est, quod ego mild puto palmdrium, 

Me reperisse, quo rnodo adolescent ulus 
Merctricum ingenia et mores posset noscere : 

Mature ut cum cog nor it, per pet uo odvrit. Tee. 

—“ That is a thing that I really consider my crowning 
merit, to have found out the way by which a young man 
may be enabled to learn the dispositions and manners of 
courtesans, so that by knowing them betimes he may de¬ 
test them for ever after.” 

- Idem quod .—“The same as.” Commonly expressed by 

the initials, i. q. 

Idem velle et Idem nolle ea demum firm a amieitia est. Sale. 
—“ To have the same tastes and the same dislikes—this 
in fact is the basis of lasting friendship.” 

Iddneus quidem med sententid , prccsertim quum et ipse eum 
audiverit, ut scribal de mortuo; ex quo nulla suspicio est, 
amicificP causa, eum esse menlitum. Cic.—“ Jn my opinion 
he is qualified to write (of the deceased), especially as he 
had been accustomed to hear him speak ; for which reason 
there can be no ground for suspicion, that he has, for 
motives of friendship, stated what is false.” 

Igndvis semper feriee sunt. JProo. —“ With fools it is always 
holiday.” Idle jiersons can always find an excuse for 
indolence. 
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Ignavissimus quisque, et , ut res docuit , in perl celo non ausvrus , 
nimio verbis et lingua ferox. Tacit. —“ Every cowardly 
lellow, who, as experience tells us, will skulk in the hour 
of danger, is noisy and blustering with his w ords and lan¬ 
guage.” The best pictures of a blustering coward are the 
two captains, Thraso, in the j Eumichus of Terence, and 
Pyrgopolinices, in the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, both of 
whom are lirst-rate vapourers. 

Igndvum f'uccs pecus aprcesfpibus arcent. ViitG.—“ [The bees] 
drive from their hives the drones, a lazy race.” 

Igne quid utilius ? si quis irnnen urere tecta 

Comp dr at, auddccs instruit igne manus. Ovid. 

—“ What is there more useful than fire F and yet, if any 
one prepares to burn a house, it is with fire that he arms 
his rash hands.” Every blessing may be abused. 

Ignem ne glddio fodtto, I?rov. —“ 8tir not tin lire with a 
sword.” Do not irritate an angry person,—or, as we say, 
“ add fuel to flame.” 

Ignis fdtnus. —“ A deceiving light.” The Will o’ the wisp, 
or Jack-a-lantern. These words are sometimes used 
figuratively to denote a false light, tending to lead men 
astray. 

Ignis sace.r. Pliny the Elder. —“St. Anthony’s fire,” or 
Erisypelas. Columella calls by the same name an incur¬ 
able and contagious disease among sheep. 

Ignoramus. —“We arc ignorant.” A term employed when 
a grand jury ignores an indictment. The word is jokingly 
applied to an ignorant man, a dolt. 

Ignorantia facti excusat. law Max. —“ Ignorance of the 
fact excuses.” A contract being falsely read or explained 
to an ignorant man, and executed by him under the false 
impression produced thereby, is void. 

Ignorantia juris quod quisque tenetur scire nemlnem excusat. 
Law Max. —“ Ignorance of a law which every man is bound 
to know is no excuse.” 

Ignorantia non excusat legem. Law Max. —“ Ignorance is no 
plea against the law.” To the same effect as the last. 

Ignoratibne rerum bondrum et m alarum , maxi me hdminum 
vita vexdtur. Cic.—“ Through ignorance of* what is good 
and what is bad, the life of man is greatly troubled.” 
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Ignorent pdpuli, si non in morle probaris, 

An sc ires adversa pad.- - Lucax. 

—“ The people would be ignorant, if you did not prove by 
your death that you were capable of supporting adversity.” 
Words addressed to Pompey, whom the poet represents 
as a hero, while he makes Julius Caesar little better than 
a demon. 

Ignoscas aliis multa , nil iibi. Ausox.—“ Pardon others for 
many au offence, yourself for none.” 

Ignoscent si quid pcccdvero stultus amici , 

Inque vicem illOrum paliar delict a libenter. Hor. 

—“ If I, in my foolishness, commit any offence, let my 
friends pardon it; 1, in my turn, will willingly bear with 
their failings.” 

Ignosciio sape alteri , nunquam iibi. Syr.— “ Pardon others 
often, yourself never.” 

Ignbli nulla cupulo . Prov. —“ There can be no desire for that 
which is unknown.” Our w r ants are very much increased 
by knowledge and example. 

Ignbli s errdre, locis , ignbta vulPre 

Plumina gaudPbat, studio miuuentc labor cm. Oytd. 

—“ He loved to wander over unknown spots, and to see 
unknown rivers, his curiosity lessening the fatigue.” 

- Ignbtvm argent i pond us ct auri . Yijiq.—“A n untold 

weight of silver and gold.” 

Tgnvtum per ignvtius . Prov. — cc A tiling not understood by a 
thing still less understood.” An attempt at illustration 
which only adds to the previous obscurity. 

Iis qui vendunt , emunt , conducuni , locanf, just ilia necessdria 
est. Cic.—“Justice is necessary for those who sell, who 
buy, who hire, and who let on contract.” 

Ilia cos infra rnuros peccdtur ct extra. Hon.—“ Sin is com¬ 
mitted as well within the walls of Troy as without.” 
Both sides are to blame. 

Ilia dolet verb qua ? sine teste dolct. Mart. —“ She grieves 
sincerely who grieves when alone.” 

Ilia est agnedlai messis iniqua suo. Ovin.— “That is a har¬ 
vest which ill repays its husbandman.” 

Ilia ftdem dictis alPre sola potest. Ovid. —“ It is that 
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[the intention] alone that is able to give weight to what 
we say.’* 

Ilia laus est , magno in gPnPre et in divitiis max/mis, 

LibPros hominem educdre , gPnPri monumentum et sihi. 

Plaut. 

—“ ’Tis some merit for a man of noble family and of ample 
wealth to bring up children, memorials of his race and 
himself.” 

Ilia placet tellus in qua res par va bed turn 

Me facit, et tenues luxuriantur opes. Maut. 

—“ That spot has its especial delights, in which small 
means render me happy, and moderate wealth insures 
abundance.” 

Hid victoria viam ad pacem patcfPcil. —“ By that victory he 
opened a way to peace.” 

Illceso lumine solan. —“ [To look] at the sun with sight unin¬ 
jured.” Eagles are said to be able to do su. This is the 
motto of the Earl of Kosslyn. 

Hlam , quicquid a git , qnoquo vestigia flee tit, 

Compdriit furtim, subsequiturque decor. Ttbtjll. 

—“ In whatever she does, wherever she turns, grace steals 
into her movements, and attends her steps.” So Milton: 

“ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love.” Par. Lost , viii. 

Idle crucem scelPris pretium tulil , hie diadema. Juv.—“ This 
man found the cross the reward of his crime; that one, a 
diadem.” History shows us how some men have gained a 
throne by the same steps which led others to the gallows. 

- Ilia etiam ccecos instdre tumultus 

Sape monet, fraudesque et operta tumescPre bell a. Vina. 
—“He often warns too that secret revolt is impending, 
and that treachery and pent-up warfare are ready to burst 
forth.” The duty of a skilful statesman. 

Ille fuit vitae Mario modus , omnia passo 

Quae pejor fort ana potest, atque omnibus uso 

Quce mPlior. - Lucan. 

—“ Such was the course of Marius’ life, who suffered 
all that ill fortune could inflict, and enjoyed all that 
good fortune could bestow.” Marius experienced, per¬ 
haps, more vicissitudes than any man we read of in history. 
See Plutarch’s Life of him. 

m 2 
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Ille igltur nunquam direxit brdchia contra 
Torrcntem ; ncc civis erat qui libera posset 
Verba dnimi prof err e, cf vila/m impendere vero. Jirv. 

—“ He never exerted his arms to swim against the stream, 
nor was he a citizen who would freely deliver the senti¬ 
ments of his mind, and lay down his life for the truth.” 

- Ille potens sui 

Lcetusque degit , cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, Yixi: eras vel atrd 
Nube polum pater occvprilo 
Vel sole puro ; non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro cst efficiet. Holt. 

—“The man is master of himself, arid lives happy, who 
has it in his power to say, ‘1 have lived to-day ; to-morrow 
let the Omnipotent invest the heavens, either with black 
clouds, or with clear sunshine, still, he shall not efface 
what is past.’ ” 

Ille sinistrorsum , hie dc.vtrorsvm, abit: turns utrique 

Urror , sed variis ill edit par films. - Hor. 

—“ One digresses to the right, the other to the left; they 
are both equally in error, but are inilucnced by different 
del usions.” 

Ille tenet palmarn ; palma pelenda mild est .—“ lie holds the 
palm; the palm must be sought by me.” 

Ille t err drum mild prater o vines 

Angidus ridel. - lion. 

—“That little spot of earth has charms for me before all 
others.” The charms of home. 

Ille vir , baud magnd cum re , sed plcnus jldei. —“lie is a man, 
not of ample means, but full of good faith.” 

Illi inter sese magnd vi hrdchia tot hint. A r i ini.—“ The work¬ 
men lift their arms in turns witli mighty force.” Said of 
the Cyclopes, working at the forges of Etna. This line, 
when scanned, is expressive of the sound of alternate 
strokes on the anvil: 

Illin | ter se | se mag | nd vi | brachia | tollunt — 
by the figure Onomatopaa. See a similar instance in Quad - 
rupedante putrem, &c. 

Illi mors gravis inedbat , 

Qui, notus nimis omnibus , 

Ignotus muritur sibi. Seu - , 
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—“ Death falls heavily upon him, who, too well known to 
all others, dies unknown to himself.’* 

I Hi robur et cos triplex 

Circa pectus erat , gui frtigilem truci 
Commlsit petit go .ratem 

Primus .- II OR. 

—“ That man must have had oak aud three-fold bronze 
around his breast, who first intrusted a frail bark to the 
raging seas.” 

llUbcrdle ext menllri ; ingenuum Veritas decet. —“ It is a low 
thing to lie ; truth alone bespeaks the man of high birth.” 
Illic apposito narrdbis multa Lyceo. Ovid. —“ There, with 
the wine on the table, you w ill tell many a story.” 

Illic et cantant quicqnid didicere thedtris ; 

Pt jact ant fac'des ad sua verba rnarnis. Ovid. 

—“There too they sing whatever snatches they have 
picked up at the theatres, and move their pliant arms in 
tune to their words.” 

Illotis pe dibits ingredi. Prov. —“To enter with unwashed 
feet.” In reference to the custom of the ancients of 
washing the feet before entering a sacred place, or sitting 
down at meals. Sometimes applied to those who talk ir¬ 
reverently of sacred subjects. 

lilac vst sapere, qui ubicnnque opus sit , animum possis Jlectere. 
Ter. —“ Tt is true wisdom to be enabled to govern the 
feelings whenever there is a necessity for it.” 
lllud amici tire sanctum ac vencrdbile nomen 

Nunc tibi pro vili sub pedibasque jacet ? Oyid. 

—“ Is the sacred and venerable name of friendship now 
held cheap by you, and trodden under foot F” 
lllud maxime rarum genus est corum, qui out excellenti ingenii 
magnit udine , aut pr cocldr d cruditiune atque doctrind , aut 
utrdquc re or nidi, spatium deliberandi habuerunt, quem po- 
tissimum vitce cursum sequi vellent. Cic.—“ The number 
is especially small of those, who, either by extraordinary 
genius, or by remarkable erudition and knowledge, or 
by being endowed with either, have enjoyed the oppor¬ 
tunity of deciding what mode of life, in especial, they 
would wish to embrace.” 

Imberbis juvenis tandem custode remulo 

Gaudet equis canibusque, et aprlci gramme campi, 
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Cereus in viiium flee ti, monitoribus asper, 

U( ilium tardus provisor , prodigus ceris, 

Sublimis , cupldusquc, el amdta relinqucre pernix. Hor. 

—“The beardless youth, his tutor at length dismissed, 
devotes himself to horses and hounds, and the sward of 
the sunny Campus Martius; pliable as wax in receiving 
bad impressions, impatient of admonition, slow to see 
what is really for his good, profuse of money, high-spirited 
and full of eagerness, and prone to abandon the objects of 
his recent affection.’* 

-Immensum gloria calcar habet . Ovid. —“ Glory affords 
an unbounded stimulus.” 

Immo , dims dabo , inquit ille adolesccns, una si parum est , 

Idt si duarum pamilrbit, inquit , addenlur daw. Plaut. 
—“‘Aye, 1 will give you two/ says this young man, ‘if 
one is too little; and if you are not satislied with two,’ 
says he, ‘two more shall be added.’” 

Jmmbritur sludiis , et amove senescil habendi. Hoe.—“ lie is 
dying from his very efforts, and in his eagerness to acquire 
wealth is becoming an old man.” 

Immortaie odium , cl nunquam sandlnle vulrius. Juv.—“An 
undying hatred, and a wound that can never be healed.” 

Immortalia nr. speres monel annus , et almum 

Qua 1 rapil hor a, diem - Hor. 

—“That we are not to expect permanence in things, 
the year, and the hour that is hurrying past this delightful 
day, admonish us.” 

Impcrnre si hi maximum imperiinn est. Sen.—“ To command 
one’s self, is to exercise the greatest command.” 

Imperat ant servit collecla peciinia cuique. lion.—“ Money 
amassed either serves or rules us.” It becomes either 
a slave or a tyrant, according to the way in which it is 
employed. 

Imperia dura tolle, quid virtus evil ?—“ Remove all harsh re¬ 
straints, what will become of virtue p ” 

Imperium facile Us artibus relinHur , quibus initio partum est. 
IS all. —“ Empire is most easily retained by those arts by 
which it was originally acquired.” 

Impvrium flag itio acquisitum nemo unquam bonis artibus ex - 
ercuit. Tacit.' —“ No one ever employed sovereign power 
acquired by guilty measures, to promote good ends.” 
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Imperium in impPrio. —“ One government existing within 
another/* Said of a power assumed or set up in opposi¬ 
tion to constituted authority. 

Impetrdre oportet , quia aiquum post alas. Plaut. —“You 
ought to have your own way, as you only ask what is fair.” 

ImplacdbUes plerumque lersoe mulures. l J rov. —“ Women 

when injured are generally implacable.” 

Implet/us venter non vult studere libenler. —“ A belly well 
filled is not readily inclined to study.” A medueval line. 

Impotentia exedsaf legem. Law Max .—“ Inability suspends 
the operation of the law.” Natural infirmities disqualify 
a man from the performance of certain duties of a citizen ; 
as in the case of lunatics, the blind, the dumb, &e. 

Imprimatur. —“ Let it be printed.” The word generally 
used by the licenser of the press, in countries where the 
press is under the control of the government. 

- Improbw 

Crescunl divifice, tamen 

Ourtic nescio quid semper abest rei. ITon. 

—“Iniquitous wealth increases, yet something or other 
is ever wanting to our still incomplete fortune.” 

Itnprbbe amor , quid non mart alia pedant cog is ? Vi no.— 
“ Oh, cruel love ! to what dost thou not impel the human 
breast ? ” 

Improbe Neptunum accusat , qui navfragium itrrum facit. 
Syii.—“ He who twice sutlers shipwreck unfairly throws 
the blame on Neptune.’* Let experience teach you to 
avoid a danger which you have once escaped. 

Imprbbi hbnitnis est nienddcio failure. Cxc.—“ It is the act 
of a bad man to deceive by falsehood.” 

Imprbbis aliPna virtus semper formidolbsa est. Sall. —“ By 
wicked men the virtue of others is always dreaded.” They 
are afraid that comparisons will be made to their disad¬ 
vantage. 

Impunitas semper ad deteribra invitat . Coke.—“ Impunity 
always invites to still worse crimes.” 

% In aetu. —“ In the very act.” 

In cequali jure rnPlior est conditio possidentis. Law Max .— 
“ Where the rights are equal the condition of him who is 
in possession is the best.” Equivalent to “ Possession is 
nine points of the law.” 
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In acre pise dr i ; in ware vendri. Rrov. —“ To fish in the air; 
to hunt in the sea.” Said of persons attempting things 
for which by nature or circumstances they are utterly un¬ 
fitted. 

In amore lure omnia in sunt vitia ; injuries , 

Suspicion es, inimicituu, inddcice, 

Helium , pax rursus. - Ter. 

—“In love there are all these evils; wrongs, suspicions, 
enmities, reconcilements, war, and then peace again.” 

In Anglia non est interregnum. law Max .—“ In England 
there never is an interregnum.” See Rex nvnquani , &e. 

In annulo Dei jig dram ne gestdlo. Rrov .—“ Wear not the 
image of the Deity in a ring.” Do not use the name of 
God on frivolous occasions. 

In a quit scribis. Rrov .—“You are writing on water.” You 
are wasting your labour. 

In arena cedf/cas. Rrov .—“You are building on sand.” 
You are raising a fabric which cannot stand. 

In hedto omnia beat a. H or. —“ With him who is fortunate 
everything is fortunate.” 

In caddcum parietem inclindre. Rrov .—“ To lean against a 
falling w r all.” To rely upon a false or a feeble friend. 

In calamitdso risus etiam injuria est. Syr. — “Even to 
smile at the unfortunate is to do an injury.” 

In capita In chief.” In the middle ages, those who held 
lands immediately of the king, and not of a mesne tenant, 
w r ere called tenants in capita. 

In capite orphani disci/ chirurgus .—“ The surgeon practises 
on the orphan’s head.” A proverb of Arabian origin. 

In causa fact lij cuivis licet esse diserto. Ovid. —“ In an easy 
cause any man may be eloquent.” 

In ccpIo nunquam speetdtam impdne comelam , Claud. —“ A 
comet is never beheld in the sky without disastrous re¬ 
sults.” The appearance of a comet was supposed to be 
indicative of some calamity to mankind. 

In coelo quies .—“ In heaven there is rest.” A motto very 
commonly used on hatchments. 

In caelum jocularis. Rrov .—“You are aiming your dart 

against the heavens.” Your anger cannot injure him 
against whom it is directed. 

In commendam. —“As commended,” or “intrusted.’* A 
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commendam implies a licence to hold a living jointly with 
some benefice of higher rank. 

In contingent/bus et llbrris tota ratio facti stat in voluntdte 
facientis. Law Max .—“ In contingencies and on occa¬ 
sions where we arc free to act, the reason of our doing 
depends on the will of the doer.” 

In corpore .—“ In a body.” 

In curid. Law Term .—“ In court.” 

In dubiis benignidra semper sunt praferenda. Law Max. — 
“ In cases of doubt the side of mercy should always be 
preferred.” 

In eddem re utilitas et turpitudo esse non potest. Cic. 
—“In the same thing turpitude and advantage cannot 
coexist.” 

In eburnd vagina phmbeus gladms .—“ A leaden sword in an 
ivory sheath.” Said by Diogenes of a shallow, showy 
fop. 

In equilibria .—“In equilibrium.” 

In esse. Late Term .—“ In actual being.” That which exists. 

In exornando se, nnillum tempbris ins/haunt niuTiPres. Teh.— 
“Demales spend too much time in bedecking themselves.” 

In extenso .—“ In full,” or “ at large.” Without abridgment. 
Used in reference to written documents. 

In flagranti delicto .—“In glaring delinquency.” In the 
very commission of the act. 

In flammam flammas, in mare fundis aquas. Ovid. —“ You 
heap flames upon flames, and pour water into the sea.” 

In flammam ne manum injicito. Frov .—“ Thrust not your 
hand into the fire.” 

In foribus scribat , oecupdtum se esse. Plaut.— “ Let him 
write upon the door that he is busy.” 

In forma paupPris. Law Term .—“ In the form of a poor 
man.” Where any person has just cause of suit, but is 
so poor that he is not worth five pounds when all his 
debts are paid, the court, on oath made to that effect, 
and a certificate from counsel that he has good ground 
of action, will admit him to sue in forma pauperis , with¬ 
out paying any fees to counsel, attorney, or the court. 

In foro conscientice. Law Term .—“ At the tribunal of con¬ 
science.” According to the test supplied by our own con¬ 
science. 
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In fugd fupda mors est , in victoria gloridsa. Clc.—“ Death 
is shameful in flight, glorious in victory.” 

In furias igncmquc ruunt; amor omnibus idem, ViRG.— 
“ They rush into fire and fury, love is the same in all.” 

Infuturo. —“ In future.” At a future time. 

In hoc signo vincas. —“ By this sign slialt thou conquer.” 
This motto was adopted by the emperor Constantine, after 
his assertion that he had beheld a cross in the heavens, 
the fancied precursor of victory. It is the motto of the 
Earl of A rran, and other persons of rank. 

- In hard sapc duccnios. 

Tit magnum , versus dictdbat , starts pede in uno. IIor. 

—“lie would often, as a great feat, dictate two hundred 
lines in an hour, standing in the same position.” A de¬ 
scription of the fluency of Lucilius, a witty but inelegant 
poet. 

In hunc scop alum cadnverbsi senes ut plurtmum impingunt .— 
“ Old men on the verge of the grave arc mostly wrecked 
upon this rock ”—that of avarice. 

In illo viro, taut am robur corporis ct animifuit, ut quocunque 
loco n atm csset,forth nam sibi fact nr us viderclur. Livy. — 
“ In that man there was such great strength of body and 
mind, that in whatever station he had been born it seemed 
as though he was sure of making his fortune.” Charac¬ 
ter of the elder Cato, as quoted by Lord Bacon. 

In judicando crcminbsa est c clc vitas. Syil — “ In giving 

judgment haste is criminal.” 

In limine. —“ At the threshold.” Preliminary. 

In loco .—•“ in the place ; ” meaning, “ in the proper place,” 
“ upon the spot.” It may also mean, “instead of.” 

In loco parentis, —“ In the place of a parent.” 

- In lucro quid datur hora rnihi est. Ovid. —“ The hour 

which is granted me, is so much gained.” 

In magnis el vbluissc sat est. Jdrov .—■“ In great undertak¬ 
ings to have even attempted is enough.” 

- In maid axbre alque inimico si quid sumas sumptus est; 

In bono hospite atque amico , quasi as est , quod sumitur. 

Plaut. 

—“ If you lay anything out on a bad wife or an enemy, 
that is an expense ; but what is laid out on a deserving 
guest and a friend, is so much gained.” 
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In malts sperdre bonum , nisi inndcens , nemo potest. —“ In ad¬ 
versity no one but the innocent can hope for happiness.” 

In manus. —A mediaeval expression, meaning, “ Into your 
hands I commend myself,” commendo me being understood. 

In mari aquam quccrit. Drov. —“ lie is looking for water in 
the sea.” 

In mea vesdnas Tiabui dispendia vires , 

Dt valui pcenas fortis in ipse meas. Ovid. 

—“To my own undoing I had the strength of a mad¬ 
man ; and for my own punishment did 1 stoutly exert it.” 

In medias res. lion.—“Into tlie very midst of a thing.” 
Applicable to a person who without prelude plunges into 
the very midst of the matter in hand. 

In medio tutissimus ibis. Ovid. —“ You will go most safely 
in the middle.” A middle course is the safest. 

In melle sunt sitae lingua vestrw atque ordtibnes j 

Cord a felle sunt lit a atque aceto. Platjt. 

—“ Your tongues and your talk savour of honey ; your 
hearts are steeped in gall and vinegar.” 

In membriam. —“ In memory of.” 

In mercatura faciendd multae fallacies et quasi prceslirjice oxer - 
centum .—“In commerce many deceptions, and, so to say, 
juggleries, are currently practised.” 

X. In monendo sapimus omnes , verum ubi 
Deccdmus ipsi , non vidimus propria. 

—“ AYe are all wise in giving advice, but when we our¬ 
selves commit faults, we see them not.” 

In node consilium. I J rov. —“ In the night is counsel.” Act 
not precipitately, but take time for reflection, or, as we 
say, “ sleep on it.” 

In nomine Domini incipit omnc malum .—“ In the Lord’s 
name every evil begins.” A mediaeval proverb, implying 
that the most sacred pretences are often made an excuse 
for the infliction of the greatest injuries. 

In nova fert animus mutdtas dicere formas 

Corpora. - Ovid. 

—“ My design leads me to speak of forms changed into 
new bodies.” 

In nubibus. —“ In the clouds.” 

In nuce. —“ In a nutshell.” 

In nullum avarus bonus est, in se pessimus. Sye.—“ The 
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avaricious man is good to no one, but most hurtful to 
himself.” 

In nullum reipubllcae usum , ambifidsd loqueld incldruit. 
Tacit. —“He distinguished himself by ambitious oratory, 
of no advantage to the state.” A good description of 
the career of a demagogue. 

In omnia par at us. —“ Prepared for everything.” 

In omnibus fere minori ccldti succurrltur. Law^Max. —“ In 
nearly all respects a person under age is protected by the 
law.” A minor can be sued only for money due for ne¬ 
cessaries ; for the law encourages no one to supply him 
with luxuries. 

In omnibus qnidem , maxima iamen in jure, ceqzdtas esl. Lazo 
Max. —“ Jn all things, but in law especially, equity is an 
ingredient.” Equity tempers the asperity of the written 
law, and makes it pliable according to the requirements 
of the ease. 

In pace. —“ In peace.” The in pace was a monastic punish¬ 
ment in the middle ages. The offender was incarcerated, 
or immured, the parting words addressed to him or her 
being lade in pace, “Go in peace,” which see. 

In pace leones , in prcello cervi . Prov. —“ Lions in peace, 
deer in war.” The character of braggarts. 

In par (lb us .—“ In the parts (beyond sea),” transmarinis 
being understood, [n the Homan Catholic Church, titu¬ 
lar bishops are said to be bishops in parfibus. 

In perpvtuam rei memoriam .—“ J u everlasting remembrance 
of tbe event.” A motto on a memorial of any great event. 

In pertuszm interim us dicta dolium. Plaitt.— “ We are 
casting our words into a leaky cask.” We are throwing 
away our advice. 

In pios usus. —“ Por pious uses.” 

In plena .—“ In full.” 

In poniifedlibus. —“ In pontificals,” or priestly robes. 

In pozdu naviqdre. Pron. — “To sail into harbour.” To 
overcome difficulties with final safety. See Inveni por- 
tum , &c. 

In posse. Law Term .—■“ In possible being.” A child un¬ 
born is in posse. 

— In prece lotus eram. Ovid.—“ I was wholly wrapt in 
prayer.” 
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-In principdtu commutando scopius 
Nil prater dbmini nomen mutant pauperes. PliyED. 

— 44 In a change of government, the poor mostly change 
nothing beyond the name of their master.” 

In propria persona. —“ In proper person.” Personal ap¬ 
pearance, used in contradistinction to appearance by a 
representative. 

In proverbium cessit , sapientiam vino obvmbrdri. Pliny the 
Elder. —“ It lias passed into a proverb, that wisdom is over¬ 
shadowed by wine.” 

Inpuris naturdlibus .—“In a state of nature.” Stark naked. 
An expression used in a jocular sense. 

In quad rum redigere. — 44 To make a matter square.” To re¬ 
duce to order. 

In re. Law Term. — “In the matter of.” 

In rc maid aiumo si bono utdre, ad jurat. Plalt. —“ In ad¬ 
versity, if you employ fortitude, it is of service.” 

In rebus dubiis plurimi est auducia. Syk. —“In matters 
of doubt, boldness is of the greatest value.” 

In rebus prosper Is superbiam magnopi’re , Jastidkim , arrogan- 
tiamque fugidmus. Cic.—“.In prosperity, let us espe¬ 
cially avoid pride, disdain, and arrogance.” 

In referenda gratia , del emus imituri agros forties qui plus 
multo offerunt quam acceperunl. Cic.— 44 In making a re¬ 
turn for kindness, we ought to imitate fertile lands, which 
give back much more than they have received.” 

In saltu uno duos cvpros capere. Lvov. —“ In one cover to 
take two boars.” Similar to our proverb, “To kill two 
birds with one stone.” 

In se niagna mount. - Lucan. —“ Great interests clash 

with each other.” Their very extent is apt to bring them 
into collision. 

- In se totus teres atqne rotundas. lion.— 44 A man per¬ 
fect in himself, polished, and round as a globe.” A de¬ 
scription of a man wholly occupied in mastering the in¬ 
equalities of his own passions. 

In secundis rebus nihil in quern quam snperbe ac violentcr con¬ 
sider e decet. Livy .— 44 In prosperity it becomes us to act 
towards no one with pride and violence.” 

- In servitude expetunt multa ini qua ; 

Habendum et ferendum hoc onus est cum labore. Plaut. 
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—“ In servitude many hardships befall us; in pain this 
burden must be borne and endured.” 

In situ .—“In its site,” or “position.” 

In solo Deo solus. —“Salvation in God alone.” Motto of 
the Earl of llarewood. 

In solo vivendi causa potato est. Juv.—“The pleasures of 
the palate are their only reason for living.” 

In studio rei amplijlcandco apparchat , non avariticc prcrdam , 
scd insirume.ntum bonitdli queeri. Cic.—“ In his anxiety 
to increase his fortune, it was evident that it was not the 
gratification of avarice that was sought, but the mentis 
of doing good.” A compliment paid by Cicero to the 
virtues of Jtabirius Postumus. 

In summd inanitute versdri .—“To be engaged in the very 
height of frivolity;” or, in a vain and silly pursuit. 

In st/lvam ligna ferre. Drov .—“ To carry wood to the forest.” 
As we say, “To carry coals to Newcastle.” 

In to , Demine, sprravi. —“In thee, O Lord, have I put my 
trust.” T1 io first line of a Psalm, and the motto of the 
Earl of Strathmore. 

- In te omnia damns inclindta recumlnt. Vjrg.—“ In 

thee are centred all the hopes of thy house.” The "words 
of Amnia to her son Turnus, when about to engage in 
combat w T ith Aeneas. 

In f en iti labor at tenuis non gloria .- Yirg.—“ It is labour 

bestowed on a trifling subject, but nol trifling is the 
glory.” Said by Y r irgil in reference to the .Fourth Cook 
of his Georgies, which treats of the production and habits 
of bees. 

In terrorem. — “In terror.” By way of warning. Any 
power of enforcing the execution of a bond, or of inflict¬ 
ing punishment, or of revealing a secret, may be held in 
terrorem against another. The rod and fool’s cap are ex¬ 
hibited in terrorem. 

In toto. —“ In the w hole.” Entirely. 

In toto et pars continctur .—“In the whole the part is con¬ 
tained.” 

In transitu .—“ On the passage.” Goods are in transitu 
when on their passage from the owner to the consignee, 
so designated to free them from duties or excise in their 
passage through countries w^bere they are not to remain. 
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In tuo regno es. —“You are in your own kingdom.” You 
are omnipotent here, or you would not have insulted me 
thus. 

In turbos et discordias pessimo cuiquc plurima vis ; fax et quies 
bonis arfibus indigent. Tacit. —“In times of turbulence and 
discord, whoever is the most abandoned has the greatest 
power; peace and good order stand in need of repose.” 

In unoquoque virorum bondrum habitat Deus. Sen. —“God 
dwells within every good man.” 

In utero .—“ In the womb.” 

In utranwis dormlre aurem. Prov. —“ To sleep on either 
ear.” As we sleep most soundly when lying on the side, 
this proverb applies to a man who has made his fortune, 
and may take his ease. 

In vacuo .—“ In a vacuum.” 

In vcrbo .—“ In a word.” 

In vino vPritas. Prov .—“In wine there is truth.” Re¬ 

serve is laid aside when a person is under the influence of 
wine. {Set* Quod in, &c. 

In vitium ducit culpa■ fuga. - IIok.—“I n flying from 

one vice, we are led into another.” 

- In vitium libertas excidit , et vim 

Digram lege reqi .- II on. 

—“ Freedom degenerated into excess and violence that 
required to be regulated by law.” 

-In vultu signa dolenlis erant. Ovid. —“ On her features 
there w T ere signs of grief.” 

Indnem inter magnates versandi gloriam pertinacissimc seetdri . 
—“ Inveterately to hanker after the glory of associating 
with the great.” 

Indnis torrens verburum. Quint.—“ An empty torrent of 
words.” 

*- IncPdimus per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso. Hok. 

—“ We are walking over fires that lie concealed beneath 
deceitful ashes.” Our prospect of success appears en¬ 
couraging, but we may encounter unforeseen disasters. 

Incendit omnem f mines zebus domvm. Prov .—“A jealous 

woman sets a whole house in a flame.” 

Incendit que an) mum fames venientis anidre. ViBG. — “And 
fires his soul with the love of coming fame.” 
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Incerta hcoc si tu pos tides 

JRatione cert a facere, niliilo plus a gas, 

Quam si des ope ram ut cum rations insdnias. Ter. 

—“ If you expect to render these uncertain tilings cer¬ 
tain by dint of reason, you will no more effect it than if 
you were to endeavour to be mad witli reason.” 

Incerti sunt cxitus belli. Cic.—“ The results of war are un¬ 
certain.” 

Incerturn est quo te loco mors expected; Hague in omni loco 
illam expect a. Sen.—“ It is uncertain in what place death 
awaits you ; await it therefore in every place.” “Live this 
day as if the last.” 

- Incessn pit fait Dea. Vntu.—“ She stood revealed a 

goddess in her gait.” 

lucid it in Seyllam cupicns vi litre Charybdim. Philip Gital- 
tier he Lille, a poet of the 13 th century. —“ He falls 
into Seylla in endeavouring to escape Charybdis.” These 
were two whirlpools on the coast of Sicily, of which Seylla 
was the most dangerous. Tiny caused the destruction of 
a part of the fleet of Ulysses. It is sometimes quoted 
“ Qui vulf vita re , &c.” See Quo tend is, &e. 

Incipere multo est , quam impel rare, facilius. Plaut. —“It is 
much more easy to begin a thing than to complete it.” 

Incitement urn amdrismusica. —“ Music isanincitementtolove.” 

Indusio unins est exclnsio allerins. Law Max. —“The inclu¬ 
sion of the one implies the exclusion of the* other.” 

- Incoctum gencroso pectus honesto. Pers. — “ A breast 

imbued with generous honour.” 

Incudi reddcre. ILor. — “To return to the anvil.” To re¬ 
consider a work, or return our performances to the anvil, 
to repair or repoiish them. 

Incullis asperisque regidnibus diuiius wives horrent, ast ddmitd 
tell tire dilabuntur ; similiter in pectoribus ira considit; feras 
quidem rnentes obsidet, erudites pneldbitur. Petron. Ar¬ 
biter.— “In rugged and uncultivated regions the snow 
lies longer upon the ground, hut on cultivated soil it soon 
disappears ; in a similar manner anger affects our breasts ; 
in those which are uncultivated it remains, but in tboBe 
which are cultivated it quickly subsides.” 

Incurvat genu sencclus. Prov .—“ Old age bends the knee.” 

Inde datcc leges ne fortior omnia posset. Law Max .—“ Laws 
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were given that the strongest might not have it all his 
own way.” 

Inde ires. —“ Hence this resentment.” 

Index expurgatorim. —An “Index expurgatory,” or “purify¬ 
ing index.” A list of books denounced by the pope as im¬ 
proper to he read by members of the Komish Church. Since 
it was originally compiled this Index has been frequently 
modified according to circumstances. 

Indictum sit. —“ Let it be unsaid.” Said by way of apology. 

Indigna digna habenda sunt qua hares facit. Plaut. —“ Un¬ 
worthy acts must be looked upon as worthy if done by 
your master.” See Itaservum , &c. 

Indigne vivit per quem non vivit alter. —“Ho by whom no 
one else lives, does not deserve to live.” 

Indignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia crasse 

Composilum , illepidwnve putetur, sed quia nuper. H on. 

—“ 1 am annoyed that a thing should be found fault with, 
not because it is a heavy composition, or inelegant, but 
because it is modern.” 

Indignum est in ed civitdte , qua Ugibus continetur, discedi a 
legtbus. —“In a state which is governed by laws, there 
ought to be no departure from them.” 

- Indocilis privdta loqui. — Lucan. —“Incapable of di¬ 
vulging secrets.” 

Indocti discan t, et ament menunisse periti. —“ Let the ignorant 
learn, and the learned take pleasure in refreshing their 
memory.” 

Industries nil impossible. —“ To industry there is nothing 
impossible.” A. Latinized saying of Periander of Corinth, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

Indutus virtfite ab alto. —“Endued with virtue from on 
high.” 

Inrrat Yitellio simpUcitas ac liberdlltas , qua, nisi adsit modus , 
in exltium vertmitur. Tacit. —“ There was in Vitellius a 
frankness and liberality, which, unless tempered with 
moderation, must lead to ruin.” Virtues in excess, unless 
guided by prudence, are frequently productive of ultimate 
evil. See Insani sapiens , &e. 

Inest et formica sua bills. Pros. —“ Even the ant can feel 
anger.” The humblest of beings in the animated world is 
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influenced by passion, though it often lacks the means of 
showing it. See Ilabet c/, &c. 

Inest sua gratia parvis. —“ Trifles have their own peculiar 
charms.” 

Infandmn , rrgina, jubes renovdre doldrem. Vmo.—“ You 

command me, () queen, to renew an unspeakable grief.” 
Said by Akieas, with reference to the destruction of Troy, 
his native city, when requested by Dido to relate the 
history of its downfall. 

Infant cm nudum cum to natura eredvit, 

Paupertdtis onus patienter ferre memento. Cato. 

—“As nature created you a naked infant, remember to 
bear with patience the burden of poverty.” 

Infilix Dido, nulli bene juncta war (to ; 

Hoc pereunte fit gift, hoc fugiente peris. A uson. 

—“Hapless Dido, wedded under no good auspices to 
either husband; the one dying thou didst fly, the other 
flying thou didst die.” Siclncus is here alluded to as her 
first husband, iEneas as the second. 

Infinite cst vclbcitas femporis , qnmmagis appdrei respicienfibus. 
Sion.—“ The swiftness of time is infinite, as is still more 
evident when we look back on the past.” 

Infra dignitatem .—“ Below his dignity.” In cant parlance 
called Infra dig. 

Infra tuam pclli cut am fa confine. Prov. —“ Content yourself 
w ith your ow n skin.” Live as becomes your circumstances. 
Said to the ass w ho was found wearing a lion’s skin, and 
got cudgelled to death. 

- Inghninant curcr , rnrsusque resurgens 

Samt amor , magnoque irdrurn fluctuat cestu. Yitig. 

—“Her cares redouble, and love, again arising, rages in 
her breast, and sw ells with a vast tide of passion.” 

Ingenio facies conciliantc placet. Ovid. —“ When the dis¬ 

position charms, the features are pleasing.” 

- Ingenio stat sinemorte deans. Pkopekt. —“The honours 

of genius are immortal.” {See j Excgi monumentum , &c., 
and Jamque opus, &c. 

Inganiorum cos amuldtio. Prov. —“ Emulation is the whet¬ 
stone of genius.” 

Ingenium cui sit , cui mens division , at qua os 

Magna sonaturum , des nbmtnis kujus hondrem. lion. 
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—“ To him who possesses genius, a soul of diviner east, 
and greatness of expression, to him give the honour of the 
name of poet.” 

- Ingenium ingens 

In cullo latet hoc sub corpora .— II OR. 

—“ A great intellect lies concealed beneath that uncouth 
exterior.” 

- Ingenium mola scope movent. — Ovid. —“Misfortune's 

often sharpen the genius.” 

-Ingenium res 

Adverser nuddre solenl , cohere sccvndcp. JIoii. 

—“ Adversity is wont to reveal genius, prosperity to con¬ 
ceal it.” 

Jnqens telum necessilas. Sek.— “ Necessity is a powerful 

weapon.” 

- In gent cm fort bus domits alt a svperbis 

Mane soldi ant am toils vomit tpd/bus undam. V IRG. 

—“ The lofty palace, with its gorgeous portals, pours forth 
from every part whole torrents of courtiers, who have been 
]laying their morning homage.” 

lnqentes iinhnos angvsto in corpora versant. VIRO.—“In 
diminutive bodies they display mighty souls.” Said bv 
Virgil of the bees, hut applicable to men, like Alexander 
the Great, and Buonaparte, small in person, but great in 
spirit. 

lngcntcs dominos, el clarcc nmnina famce, 

111 ustrique graves nob ill tat e domos 
Dr vita, et longe caul us jage ; coni rah e vela, 

]£t te littorlbus cymba propin qua vehat. SiOTf. 

-—“ Shun mighty lords, and names illustrious in fame, and 
houses ennobled by exalted rank, and, ever on your guard, 
fly from them afar; take in your sails, and let your bark 
hug the shore as it hears you along.” 

-- Jngenuas didicisse Ji deli ter artes 

JEmollit mores , nee sinit esse feros. Ovid. 

—“To have thoroughly learned the liberal arts refines 
the manners, and permits them not to be unpolished.” 

Ingrdto Iwmine terra pejus nil creat. —“ The earth produces 
nothing worse than an ungrateful man.” 

Ingrdlwm est benejicium quod din inter nianns dantis Joes it ; 
at bis gratum est, quod ultro ajferlur. —“ The favour that 
n 2 
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has been long delayed in the hands of the giver loses its 
value ; but that is doubly grateful, which is offered volun¬ 
tarily.’* See Bis dat, &e., and luopi bcneficium , &c. 

Ingratum si dixPris, omnia dicis. Brov. —“ If you say he is 
ungrateful, you say everything.” The ungrateful man is 
capable of any criminality. 

Ingrains est qui rembtis test-thus agit gratiam. Sen. —“He 
is an ungrateful man who acknowledges his obligation 
when all witnesses are removed.” A truly grateful man 
does not content himself with secret thanks for benefits 
conferred. 

Jngratus units m'tseris omnibus nocei. Syr. —“ One ungrateful 
man does an injury to all who are in distress.” Many 
wretched but deserving persons go unrelieved, in conse¬ 
quence of the ingratitude of others. 

IngrPditurque solo , ct caput inter nubila condit. VlRG. —“ She 
roves over the earth, while her head is hid among the 
clouds.” A description of scandal. 

Inimici famam non if a ut nata estferunt. Pl.ujt.—“ Enemies 
carry about reports not in the form in which they have 
originated.” 

Inimicm et invldus vicinbrum be Plus. Brov. —“An enemy 
and an envious man is an eye over his neighbours.” 

Ini qua nunquam regna perpetua nianent. Sen. —“liule un¬ 
justly gained is never of long duration.” 

lniquissimam pactm just!sslmo hello antefero . Cic.—“I pre¬ 
fer the most unjust peace to the most just war.” 

Iniqunm est ali quern rei sui esse j a dice m. Coke. —“It is 
unfair that any one should be judge in his own cause.” 

Initia magistrdtuum nostrbrum melibra et jirma finis inclinat. 
Tac. —“The commencement of our official duties is cha¬ 
racterized by greater vigour and alacrity, but towards the 
end they flag.” Too often the case in new undertakings. 

Injurid injuriam cohibere licet. —“We may escape an injury 
by the infliction of another.” According to the law of 
nations, not of Christianity. 

Injur ice spretce exolescunt , si irascaris agnitce videntur. Brov. 
—“ Injuries unnoticed lose their effect; if you arc angry, 
they are seen to be acknowledged.” You thereby afford a 
triumph to him who gave the affront. 

Injuriam qui facturus est jam ftacit. Sen. —“ He who is 
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. about to commit an injury, has committed it already.” 
“Whoso hateth his brother, is a murderer: and ye know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.” 1 John 
iii. 15. See also Matt. v. 28. 

Injuridrum remedium est oblivic. Prov. —“ Oblivion is the 
best remedy for injuries.” 

- Injusta ab justis impetrdri non decet; 

Justa autem ab injustis, petere, insipientia 'st. Plaut. 

—“ From the reasonable to ask what is unreasonable is 
not right; from the unreasonable to ask what is reasonable 
is sheer folly.” 

Innatat undafreto dulcis, leviorque marina est , 

Qua proprimn mixlo de sale pondus liabet . Ovid. 

—“ Fresh water swims on the surface of the deep, and is 
lighter than that of the sea, which derives its peculiar 
weight from the admixture of Balt.” 

Innuendo. —“By making signs,” or, “By nodding at.” A 
covert hint or intimation is so called. 

- Indpem me copia fecit. Ovtd.—“P lenty has made me 

poor.” Narcissus says this, on finding that self-love has 
deprived him of a valuable treasure, the love of others. 
It may be applied to a writer, or speaker, whose expres¬ 
sion is embarrassed by the copiousness of his thoughts. 

Ini)pi bPnPfieium bis dot , qui dat celPrlter. Syr.— “ He con¬ 
fers a two-fold benefit on the needy man who confers it 
speedily.” See Bis dat , &c., and Ingratum est , &c. 

Inops , potentem dum vult imitdri , peril. Ph^ed.— “ The needy 
man, while affecting to imitate the powerful, comes to 
ruin.” Witness the Fable of the Frog and the Ox. 

Inquinat egregios adjuncta superbia mores . Clatjd.—“I f 

pride accompanies, it is a blemish to the best of manners.” 

Insdni sapiens nomen feral, aquas ini qui. 

Ultra quod satis est virtiilem si petal ipsam. Hoe. 

—“ Let the wise man bear the name of fool, the just of 
unjust, if he pursues even virtue herself beyond the pro¬ 
per bounds.” See Inerat Vitellio , &c. 

Insanientis dum sapientice 

Consultus erro. - Hoe. 

—See Parcus Beorum , &c. 

Insanire parat certd ratione modoque. Hob. —“ He is pre¬ 
paring to show his madness with a certain degree of 
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reason and method.” There is “ method in his madness.” 

Insanlre puta-s solennia me, neque rides'. 11 on.—“ You think 
me mad like everyone else, and you do not laugh.” 

In san m medio Jhtmine quaeris aquam. —“You madly search 
for water, in the middle of a stream.” Said of one who 
searches for what is wrong where there is nothing good to 
be found. 

Ins fa ms omuls fare re credit cm ter os. Syr. —“Every mad¬ 

man believes that all others are mad.” 

- Insequitur cumTdo proem plus aquae mons. Vino.—“ A 

steep mountain of waters follows with its towering height.” 

Insipientis est d/cere, Non puldrem. Crc.—“ It is the part of 
a fool to say, ‘1 should not have thought so.’” 

In s it a homin'! bus n a tier a violentur resist ere. Tacit. —“ It is 
by nature implanted in man to resist oppression.” 

- Tnsperdta accidunt mag is sape qnam quae spares. Plaut. 

—“Things not hoped for happen more frequently than 
things which you do hope for.” 

Inspire re, tanquam in speculum, in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, at qua ex dliis sumerc cxemphim si hi. Ter. 

- “1 advise you to look into the lives of men, as though 
into a mirror, and from others to take an example for 
yourself.” 

Integer vi(<e scelerisqne purus 

Non eqet Mauri jdciilis neque arcu. Uor. 

—“The man whose life is unblemished, and unstained by 
crime, needs not the javelins nor how of the Moor.” Such 
a man may be w r ounded in body, but will remain unscathed 
in soul. 

Integra mens augustissima possessio. Prov. —“A mind un¬ 
blemished is the noblest possession.” 

Intentio inservire debet legihus, non leges inlentioni. Coke. — 
“The intention ought to obey the laws, not the laws the 
intention.” The law s ought not to be wrested from their 
original meaning, to suit the purposes of any one. 

Inter alia. —“Among other things.” 

Inter ami cos omnium rerum eommnnitas. Cic. — “Among 

friends all property is common.” 

Inter arma leqes silent. Cic.—“ In the midst of arms the 
laws are silent.” Martial law then takes the place of 
civic sway. 
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Inter cuncta leges , et percent fiber e dodos , 

Qua ratibne queas traducPre tauter cevum. Horn 
—“Under every circumstance you must read and consult 
the learned how you may he enabled to pass your life 
in quiet.” 

Inter dellcias semper aTtquid scevi nos strangulat. hrov .— 
“ Amid our enjoyments there is always some vexation to 
torment us.” {See Medio de fonte, Ac. 

Inter jlriifiw os vetus atque antiqua si mult os, 

Immortdle odium et nunquam sanabile vulnus 
Ardet adhuc - 

hide furor outgo, quod nuniina v'tcinbrum 
Odit uierque locus , cum solos credit habendos 

Usse deos, quos ipse colit. - Juv. 

—“ An ancient and inveterate enmity between neigh¬ 
bours, an everlasting hatred, and an ever-rankling wound, 
still galls them both, lienee has sprung universal rancour, 
because each community hates the worship of its neigh¬ 
bour, as it believes that those gods only which itself holds 
sacred ought to be esteemed as such.” 

Inter indodos etiam ebrgdus sonut. hrov. —“ To the unskilled 
the voice of the sparrow is music.” A dunce even may 
impose on the illiterate. The corydus was a lark with an 
inferior note, found in the neighbourhood of Athens. 

Inter mall cum et ineudem. I J rov. —“ Between the hammer 
and the anvil.” {Said of a person between the horns of a 
dilemma. 

Inter nos .—“Between ourselves.” “Not to let it go any 
further.” 

Inter puPros seneoc. PProv .—“An old man among boys.” 
Said of a person who by bis gravity of manners affects to 
be wiser than he really is. 

Inter quadrvpedes gloria prima lepus. Mart.—“ Of quad¬ 
rupeds the chief glory is the hare.” The lioman gour¬ 
mands seemed to esteem this animal higher than w r e do; 
for we find Horace saying, lire midi lepbris sapiens sectabitur 
armos. —“ A man of taste will look out for the shoulders of 
a pregnant hare.” 

Inter spent curamqne , timbres inter el iras, 

Onmem crede diem libi diluxisse supremum: 

Grata superveniet quee non sperdVitur hora . Hor. 
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—“ In the midst of hope and care, in the midst of fears 
and disquietudes, think every day that dawns upon you to 
be your last; the hour which shall not be expected Will 
come upon you as a grateful boon.” 

- Inter strepil anser olores. Vino.—“ A goose he gabbles 

among the swans.” 

- Inter sylvas Academi queer ere rerum. II or .—“ Amid the 

woods of A cademus to seek for truth.” A spot near Athens 
where Plato lectured, and the philosophers met for discus¬ 
sion. 

-Inter ufnimque tene . Ovid.—“ Keep a mid course be¬ 
tween the two extremes.” Sec In medio , &c. 

Inter vivos. —“ Between ” or “among the living.” 

Interdictum est ne bonus cum malefico usum ullius rei conso - 
ciftur. PiiiEi).—“ It is forbidden a good man to hold any 
intercourse with an evil-doer.” 

Inierdum iderymec pondera rods liabent. Ovid.—“S ometimes 
tears have the weight of words.” 

Inierdum stultus bene loquitur. Prov. —“ Sometimes a fool 
speaks to the purpose.” We may learn something of even 
a fool. 

- Interdurn vitia prosunt Jiomlnlbus , 

/Sled tempore ipso tamen appdret verllas. Ph^d.—“V ices 
are sometimes profitable to men, hut still, in time, the 
truth transpires.” 

Inter dim vulgus rectum ridel , est ubi peccat. Hon.—“ Some¬ 
times the populace sees tilings aright; at other times it 
errs.” 

Interea dulces pendent eircum osriila nati ; 

Casta pudicitiam serva t dom us. Vmo. 

“ Meantime his sweet children hang about his lips, and 
his chaste abode is the dwelling of virtue.” See At jam, 
&c and the corresponding lines in Cray's Elegy, Stanza vi. 

Interea gust us element a per omnia queer unt, 

Nunquam dnimo pretiis obstantibus ; interius si 
Attendas, mayis ilia juvant, quee pluris emuntur. ,1UY. 

—“ Meantime they search for delicacies throughout all 
the elements, w'ith minds regardless of expense; watch 
them narrowly, and you will see that those things please 
most which cost the highest price.” 

InterPril multum Pavusne loqudtur an keros. Hoii.—“ It is 
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of considerable consequence whether (the servant) Davus 
is speaking, or a hero.” The poet here warns dramatic 
writers to make their characters speak in language ap¬ 
propriate to their station in life. 

Interest reipublicce ut quisque re sud bene utrltur. —“ It is of 
importance to the state that every one should make a good 
use of his property.” 

Interpone tuis interdum gaudia curis. —“ Season your cares 
with joys sometimes.” 

Intolerdbilius nihil est quam fceniina dives. Juv. —“ Nothing 
is more unbearable than a woman with a full purse.” 
Tntonuere poll et crebris rnicat iqnibus aether. Viitfl.—“ The 
heavens thunder and the sky dashes with vivid lightnings.” 
- Intra 

Fortunam debet quisque manere suam . Ovtu. 

—“ Every one is bound to live within his means.” See 
Grcde mihi, &e. 

- Intus et in cute novi. Peus.—“ I know thee inside and 

out.” See Ad gopulum^ &c. 

-Intus et in je'core cegro 
Nascuntur do mini. - Pees. 

—“ In our own breasts, and from a morbid liver, our 
masters spring up.” Our passions, if they are not our 
servants, will become our masters. 

Intuta quae indecora. Tacit. —“ Those things which are un¬ 
becoming are unsafe.” 

Invendibili merci oportet ultro emptbrem abducere , 

Froba nierx facile emptorem reperit , tametsi in abstniso sit . 

Plaut. 

—“ To unsaleable wares it is necessary to try to entice 
the buyer; good wares easily meet with a purchaser, al¬ 
though they may be hid in a comer.” 

InvPni portum , Spes et Fortuna valete ; 

Sat me lusistis , ludite nunc alios. 

“I’ve reach’d the harbour, Hope and Chance, adieu! 

You’ve play’d with me, now play with others too.” 

Lines at the end of Le Sage’s Gil Bias. They are a trans¬ 
lation of a Greek Epigram in the Anthologia. See Jam 
portum , &c. 

Invmies vestri praeconia normnis illic ; 

Invenies animi pignora multa mei. Ovid. 
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—“ There wilt thou find the commendations of thy name ; 
there wilt thou find full many a pledge of my esteem.” 

Inventas ant qui vliam excot nere per artes, 

Quique sui memdres alios fecere merendo. ViitG. 

—“ Men who have improved life by their discoveries in 
art, and who have insured remembrance by their good de¬ 
serts” 

Invidid fticYdi non invent re iyranni 

Torment tern 711 a jus. - JtJV. 

— “ Sicilian tyrants invented nothing that is a greater tor¬ 
ment than envy.” lie alludes to the brazen bull of 
IVrillus, made for the Sicilian tyrant Phalaris, in which 
his victims were roasted to death. This, as well as the 
cave of Dionysius of Syracuse, were productive of slight 
tort ores compared with those produced, by envy. 

Invidiam ferre ant for tin autfelix potent. Svit.—“ The brave 
or the fortunate are abb? to endure envy.” 

Invidiam ptaedre paras , virtnte relict a f Hoe.—“ Do you 
think of appeasing envy by forsaking virtue ? ” 

Jnv) dm s* at ter inn niacrescit rebus opjniis. lion.—“ The en¬ 
vious man grows loan on seeing the prosperity of another.” 
A description of the cankering (‘deeds of envy. 

Invidus , iraeundus , inerts , vindsus , a mat or. 

He mo adeo ferns est , ut non mitescerc pass it, 

IS 7 mod) cult tira' patient an comvwdet an rent. IIok. 

—“The envious, the choleric, the indolent, the slave to 
wine, to women—none is so savage that he cannot be 
tamed, if he will only lend a patient ear to discipline.” 

In visa nunqnam imperia ref inentnr din. vSkjs.—“ A sway that 
has incurred hatred is never held long.” 

Invisa potentia, atque miseranda vita ePrrum , qui se mef ui quatn 
amdri malunt. Cohn. Nine—“The power is detested, and 
the existence wretched, of those who would rather be 
feared than loved.” 

In visa semet princIpe sen bene , sew male , gesta premunt. Tacit. 

•—“A ruler once detested, liis deeds, whether good or 
bad, lead to bis downfall.” {Somewhat similar to our 
proverb—“ Give a (log a bad name and hang him.” 

Inv/td Minerva. Cjc. and 11 ok. —“ Minerva being unwilling.” 
Minerva being the goddess of wisdom, it was supposed 
that she was the bestower of that invaluable attribute. 
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If a work appeared to be destitute of wisdom, or genius, 
it was said to have been composed invitd Minerva , 
“ against the w ill of Minerva.” 

Invitat culpam quipeccdtumprceterit. Syr.—“ lie who passes 
a crime unpunished, encourages sin.” 

Jnvitum qui servat idem facit occidenti. IIor.— “He who 
saves a man’s life against his will does just the same as if 
he murdered him.” llis benevolence is as little estimated 
as if he were his most bitter enemy. 

Involucre diem nimbi et nox humida cailum 

A but v lit. - VI it g . 

—“ Clouds enwrapped the day, and humid night withdrew 
the heavens from our view.” 

Ipsa turret setpulis, et quantum vert)'re ad auras 

xEtherias, tan turn ra dice in Tartdra tend it. Vino. 

—“ [The tree] itself cleaves last to the rocks, and as high as 
it shoots upwards into the mthereal regions, so deep does 
it descend with its roots to Tartarus below.” 

- Ipsct rursum concPdile si/lvec. Vikg.—“A nd you, ye 

w T oods, once more farewell!” 

Ipse dies a (fitat Jest os ; fususque per berbam, 

Ignis ubi in medio , et soeii c rat fra corona nt , 

Te Jibans, Innae, vocal. - Yin a. 

—“ The swain himself keeps holiday ; and stretched on the 
grass, where there is a lire in the middle, and where his 
companions crown the howl, he invokes thee, Lonreus, 
as he makes the libation.” 

Ipse dixit. —“ He himself said it.” He said it on his ipse 
dixit. A mere saying or assertion without proof. 

Ipse Jupiter , neque pluens omnibus placet , neque abstinens . 
Prov.—“ Not even Jupiter himself can please all, whether 
he sends rain or whether he leaves oil*.” 

Ipse pauet; nee qua commissas Jleclat babenas , 

Nec suit qua sit iter ; nee si sciat imperet illis. Ovid. 

—“ He becomes alarmed, nor knows which way to turn 
the reins intrusted to him, nor does lie know the way; 
nor if lie did know, could he control the steeds.” Persons 
who undertake what they cannot accomplish are in the 
predicament of Phaeton, when he attempted to guide the 
horses of the Sun. 
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Ipse semet canit. Prov. —“ He sings about himself.” In 
our phrase, “ He is his own trumpeter.” 

Ipsi lap) tia voces ad si dr ra jactant 

Intonsi monies; ipsa jam carmina rapes, 

Ipsa sonant arbusta. - Virg. 

—The unshorn mountains themselves send forth their 
voices to the stars; even the rocks utter their song, the 
very shrubs resound.” 

Ipsissima verba, —“The very identical words.” 

Ipso facto. —“ In fact itself.” “ Absolutely,” or “ actually.” 

Ipso jure. —“ By the law itself.” 

- Ira furor brevis est. — Hob.—“ Anger is a short inad- 

-lra qua tefitur nocet; 

Professa peril unt odia vindictce locum. Sen. 

—“ .Resentment which is concealed is baneful ; hatred 
avow ed loses the opportunity of revenge.” The object of 
tlie resentment is put upon his guard. 

Iracundiam qui vincit , host cm sup r rat maximum. Syr.—“ lie 
who overcomes his anger, subdues his greatest enemy.” 

Jr drum tantos volvis sub peetbre jluctus ? Yiito.—“ Do you 
harbour such torrents of anger in your breast?” 

- Iras et verba locard. — Mart. —“They let out for hire 

their anger and their words.” A satirical view of the 
duties of a pleader. 

Irdtns cum ad se redit, sibi turn irascitnr. Syr. —“ An angry 
man, when he returns to himself, is angry with himself.” 
lie is overwhelmed with self-reproach. 

Ire lamen restat, Hum a quo devenit et Ancus. lion.—“ It 
still remains for you to go w here Ancus and Numa have 
gone before.” 

Irrrpit in hominnm mentes dissimulalio. Cic.—“ Dissimula¬ 
tion creeps apace into the minds of men.” 

Irrigat ros herbam virentem, et color Solaris trprfdcit. —“ The 
dew' waters the growing grass, and the sun’s heat warms 
it.” 

Irritdbis crabrunes. Plattt.— “ You w r ill irritate the hornets.” 
Or, as we say, You will bring a hornet’s nest about your 
ears. 

Is cadet ante senem qui sapit ante diem . Prov. —“ He dies 
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before he is old, who is wise before bis day.” See Oito 
maturum , &c. 

Is est honos Jimriini pudico, meminisse officium suum. Plaut. 
—“To be mindful of his duty is true honour to an up¬ 
right man.” 

Is habitus animarum fait, ut pessimum facinus auderent pauci, 
plures valient, omnespaterentur. Tacit. —“Such was the 
state of feeling, that a few dared to perpetrate the worst of 
crimes, more wished to do so, all suffered it.” 

Is maxima divitiis utitur, qui mmime divitiis indigei. Sen. 
—“ He uses riches to the best purpose, who stands the 
least in need of riches.” 

Is mihi demum vivPre etfrui dninid vidctur , qui dll quo negbtio 
inientvs, prcecldri fadndris aut artis bonce fmnam queer it. 
Sall.—“ That man in fine appears to me to live and to 
enjoy life, who, being engaged in any business, seeks the 
reputation attendant upon some illustrious deed, or upon 
the discovery of some useful art.” 

Is mihi vidctur amplissimus qui sud virtute in altibrem locum 
pcrvmit. Cic.—“ He is, in my opinion, the greatest man, 
who has by his own virtues raised himself to a higher 
station.” 

Is mini mo eget mortalis , qui minimum cupit. Syk.—“ lie 
of all mortals is the least in want, who desires the least.” 

Is ordo vitio car Ho, cat Hr is specimen esto. —“ Let this order 
be free from vice, and an ensample to the others.” This 
injunction was contained in the Twelve Tables at Home, 
and was addressed to the Senatorial or Patrician order. 
The highest in rank should be most careful to set a good 
example. 

Is sapiens qui se ad casus accommddet omnes ; 

Stultns in adversis ire natdtor aquis. 

—“ He is the wise man who can accommodate himself to 
all contingencies; the fool struggles, like a swimmer, to go 
against the stream.” This is not the motto of the Justus 
et tenax propositi vir, but it is the one usually adopted by 
the man who “wants to get on in the world.” 

- Istam 

Oro, (si quis adhuc precibus locus') exue mentem. Viegk 
—“ I beseech you (if my entreaties can still have any 
effect) lay aside that intention.” 
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1st a decens facies long is vitidbitur ami is ; 

Pugaguc in antiqua jroute senilis erit. Oytd. 

—“That beauteous face Mill be spoiled by length of years, 
arid the wrinkle of age M ill be on thy antiquated brow.” 

Jsihuc esl sap'ere , non quod ante pedes modo est 
Vidrre, sed etiam ilia quae jut ura sunt 

Prospic'ere. - Teh. 

—“That is wisdom indeed, not to look at the present 
moment, but to look forward to what is to come.” 

It a compare t am esse lidminvm natilram omnium , 

Aliena ut melius xddeant et dijudlcent , 

Quam sva ! - Ter. 

—“ That the nature of men should be so constituted, that 
they nan see and judge of other men’s affairs better than 
their own !” 

Ita dis est placltum , voluptdtcm ut rnerror comes consegudtur. 
Plait. —“Jt has so pleased the gods that Sorrow should 
attend as companion on Pleasure.” 

Ita jlultima sunt falsa veris,ut in prcrcipilcm locum non debeat 
se sapiens commit fere. Cie.—“ .Falsehood borders so closely 
upon truth, that a wise man should not trust himself too 
near the precipice.” A rebuke against quibbling. 

Jfa lex script a est. —“To such effect is the law M T ritten.” 
The words of a man m Iio argues tersely, and by the letter. 

Ita me JJii ament l ubi sent neseio. Teh.— “ May the gods 
so love me, 1 know not where 1 am.” I am bewildered, 
quite beside myself. 

Ita nohilissuna Grader chit las, quondam vero etiam doctisslma 
sui civis unius aeulissimi monument urn ignores set, nisi ab 
hoinhie Arpindte d/dieisset. Cic.—“ iSo the most noble 
city of Greece, once too the most distinguished for learn¬ 
ing, M ould have remained in ignorance of the monument 
of her most talented citizen, bad it not learned from a man 
of Arpinum” (now Abruzzo). Cicero speaks of the city 
of Syracuse; be himself having found there the tomb of 
Archimedes, covered M T ithw r eeds,and abandoned to oblivion. 

Ita oportuit inirdre in gloriam suam. —“Thus ought he to 
enter upon his career of glory.” 

- Ita servum par videtur Jrugi se instituere ; 

Proinde Iteri ut sint , ipse, item sit , vultvm e vultu compared ; 
Tristis sit, si heri sint tristes ; luldris sit si gaudeant. 

Platt t. 
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—“Thus does it seem becoming for a trusty servant to 
conduct himself; just as his superiors are should he he 
too; by their countenances he should fashion his own 
countenance; if his superiors are grave, let him be 
grave; if they rejoice, let him be merry.” See Jndigna 
digna , &c. 

—*-Ita vcrtere stria ludo. Hon.—“Thus to turn serious 
matters into jest.” 

Ita vita est hmninuni , quasi , cum Judas tesseris ; 

Si Mud quod max hue opus est j act u noncadit , 

Illud quod cectdil forte id arte ut corrigas. Teh. 

—“The life of man is just like playing with dice ; if that 
which you most want to throw' does not turn up, that 
which turns up by chance you must correct by skill.” 

Ita volurrunt, ita factum est. —“ 80 they willed it, and so it 
has been done.” 

- Iter factum corrupt ins imbre. lion.—“ Tlu way being 

rendered more disagreeable hy the rain.” 

Iter pigrbram quasi seprs spimrum. .From Proverbs xv. 10. 
—“ The way of the slothful is as a hedge of thorns.” 

IteriiM Me cam r cm jv died tarn judical 

Majbreque mulct a mvlctat. - Plat it. 

—“Tie is trying a matter again that has been tried 
already, arid is mulcting us again with a still heavier fine.” 

Ixion quod ver atari narrdtur rota 

Voldbilem fort imam jaetdri docet. PliiED. 

—“The story of Ixion whirling round upon the wheel, 
teaches us how changeful a thing is fortune.” 

J. 


•- Jacet ecce Tibullus , 

Fix manet e toto parva quod urna capit. Ovid. 

—“ See, here Tibullus lies; of one so great there hardly 
remains enough to fill a little urn.” 

Jact.a est alea. —“The die is cast.” The deed is done, and 
there is now no room for deliberation. 

Jactitaiio. Law Term. —“A boasting.” Jactitation of mar¬ 
riage is a false boasting of a person that he, or she, is 
married to another, such not being the case. On a libel 
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brought against the party guilty of jactitation, the ec¬ 
clesiastical courts will impose silence on him or her. 

•- Jam desuet udlne longd 

Vijc suheunt ipsi verba Latina mild. Ovid. 

—“ From long disuse scarcely do Latin modes of expres¬ 
sion recur to me.” The complaint of Ovid, when in exile 
at Tonii in Pontus. 

- Jam istmc incipientia est, 

idle viam in prompt u gerere. — Plaut. 

—“ Why, this is sheer folly, thus to keep your wrath 
always bottled up in readiness.” 

Jam nunc mindci murmure cornmim 

Pcrstringis aures ; jam litui strepunt. lion. 

—“ Even now you stun our (airs with the threatening 
murmur of horns ; now the clarions sound.” 

Jam pauca ardtro jugera regice 

Moles relin quant. - 11 OR. 

—“ Princely palaces will soon leave but few acres to the 
plough.” The allusion is to the vast tracts of land en¬ 
closed by the rich for purposes of ornament, and no longer 
available for the public benefit. 

Jam portum inveni , Spes at Fortuna valete ! 

Nil mild vobiscum est, Indite nunc alios. 

—■“ 1 have now gained the harbour, Hope and Fortune, 
adieu! 1 have nothing to do with you, now go play with 
others.” A translation by JSir Thomas More of an Epi¬ 
gram in the Greek Anthology. (See Inoeni portum, &c. 
- Jam prof arm 

Fronte petit Ldlaqc marl turn. Hor. 

—“ Already, with unblushing face, docs Lalage seek a 
husband.” 

Jam redit at Virgo , redemit Sdturnia regna. Vino.—“ Now 
the Virgin returns, now the Saturnian age returns.” The 
supposed reign of Astra'a, the goddess of justice, in the 
Golden Age. 

- Jam scevus apertam 

In rdbiem coapit vertijocus, at per honestas 

Ire ndna.v impune domos. - Hon. 

—“ At length the bitter raillery began to be turned into 
open rage, and menaces with impunity to stalk through 
reputable houses.” 
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Jam satis — ohe. Attson.—“ Hold—enough ! ” 

- Jam summa procul villdrum culmina fumant. Yum.— 

“ Now the high tops of the villages afar send forth their 
smoke.” 

Jamque opus exPgi , quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis , 

Nec potPrit ferrum , nec edax abolerc veiustas. Ovid. 

—“ 1 have now completed a work which neither the anger of 
Jove, nor fire, nor the sword, nor consuming time, will be 
able to destroy.” A prediction of the poet, which, thus 
far, has been verified, and deservedly so. 

Jamque quiescPbant voces horn mum que canumque ; 

Lunaque nocturnos alta regPhat equos. Ovid. 

—“ And now the voices of men and the baying of dogs 
were lulled, and the moon on high was guiding the steeds 
of night.” 

- Jftnva letlii 

Sed pat at immdni , ct vasto respectat hidtu. Litceet. 

—“ But the gate of death yawns with its wddo and vast 
entrance.” “ Broad is the way that leadeth to destruc¬ 
tion.” Matt. vii. 13. 

Jdnuis clausis. —“ With closed doors;” that is, “in se¬ 
crecy.” 

Jasper fert myrrh am, thus Melchior , Balthazar aurum. 

II(ve quieum sccum portet tria nPmiina regum, 
tSol'vitur a morbo, Domini pietdte , caduco. 

—“ Jasper brings myrrh, Melchior frankincense, and Bal¬ 
thazar gold. "Whoever carries with him the names of these 
three kings will be exempt, by the goodness of Gfod, from 
the falling sickness.” A mediaeval charm. These w r ere 
said to be the names of the kings of the Magi, who w r ere 
led by the star to the cradle of our Saviour in Bethlehem. 
They are usually called the Three Kings of Cologne. 

Jejunus raro stomachus vulgdria temnit. Hok.—“ A hungry 
stomach rarely despises plain food.” 

- Jovis omnia plena. Vieg.—“A ll things are full of Jove.” 

The hand of Providence is visible everywhere. 

- Jubeo totas aperire fenestras. Ovid. —“ I bid you open 

all the windows.” 

Jubilate Deo. —“ O be joyful in the Lord.” The beginning 
of the Hundreth Psalm. 

- Jucunda et idbnea dictre vitae. Hoe.—“ To relate what 
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is agreeable and suited to our conduct in life.” The use¬ 
ful as well as the amusing. See Ornnc talit , &c. 

Jucunda est membria praderitbrum malbrum. Cic.—“ The 
recollection of past evils is pleasant.” 

Jucunda rerum vicissitudo. —“ A delightful change of circum¬ 
stances.” 

Jucundi acid labores. Cic.—“ The remembrance of difficulties 
overcome is delightful.” 

Jucundum cf carum sterilis facit uxor amieum. .Tuv.—“ A 
barren wife makes a dear and interesting friend.” To 
those, namely, who are looking for her husband’s money 
after his decease. 

Jucmidum nihil ext, nisi quod reflcit variHas. Syr. —“ No¬ 
thing is pleasant that is not enlivened with variety.” 

Judex damndtur cum nocens absolvbtur. Syr. — “ The judge 
is condemned when the guilty is acquitted.” That is, when 
the sentence is supposed to be dictated by corrupt motives, 
or to betray incapacity. 

Judex non potest esse testis in propria causa. Coke. —“ A 
judge cannot be a witness in his own cause.” 

Judex non solum quidpossii, sed eliam quid decent pond r erare 
debet. Cic.—“ A judge ought to weigh well not only 
what he may do, but also wlmt. he ought, to do.” 

Judicandum est leqibns, non exempt is. Laic Max .—“ We 
must judge according to law, not by precedent.” 

Judice te mercede caret , per seqnepetenda esi 

Jdxfernis virtus incomitata bonis. Ovid. 

—“ In thv judgment, virtue needs no reward, and is to he 
sought for her own sake, unaccompanied by external be¬ 
nefits.” 

Judtces qui ex leqc judiedtis, h'gibus ohtemperdre debetis. Cic. 
—“ You judges who judge according to the law, ought to 
be obedient to the law.” 

Jud/cia Dei sunt ita rceondita ut quis ilia serutdri nnlldtenus 
possit. Cic.—“The decrees of God are so impenetrable, 
that no one can possibly scrutinize them.” The ways of 
H eaven are unsearchable. See Job v. 9 ; Mom. ii. 33. 

Judicio acri perpendere. Lucket. —“ To weigh with keen 
discernment.” 

Judicis est innocentix subvenire. Cic.—“ It is the duty of 
the judge to succour innocence.” 
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Judicis ojficium est , ut res , it a tempura rerum 

Queer ere. - Ovm. 

—“ It is the duty of a judge, to consider not only the 
facts, hut the circumstances of the case.” 

Judicium Dei .—“ The judgment of God.” The name by 
which the ordeal by lire or water was called in the middle 
ages, because it was supposed that God would by his in¬ 
tervention manifest the guilt or innocence of the party 
tried. 

Judicium pdrium avt leges terree. —“ The judgment of our 
peers, or the laws of the land.” By these only can an 
Englishman be condemned. Words from the Magna 
Char la, selected as his motto by that eminent judge, Lord 
Camden. The nobles are judged by the nobles, the com¬ 
mons by the commons, each by their peers. 

Judicium subtile videndis art)'bus. - lion.— “ An acute 

discernment in understanding the arts.” 

Juguldrc morluos. Drov. —“To stab the dead.” To be guilty 
not only of* needless cruelty, but also of cowardice. 

June/a juvant. — “ United, they assist.” Said of things 
trilling in themselves, but which, put together, acquire 
strength. 

Jungere dexiras. Yiro.—“ To join right hands.” Or, as 
we say, “ to shake hands.” 

Jungere cquos Titan vela cibu§ imperat IToris. Ovid. —“Titan 
commands the swift-flying Hours to yoke the horses.” 
The poet speaks of the Hours, which were personified 
under the names of Dunomia , Dice, Irene, Carpo , and 
Tliallo, as harnessing the horses of the sun. 

Jupiter est quodcunque rules, quocitnque moveris. Lucan. — 
“ Where’er you turn your eyes, where’er you move, ’tis 
God you see.” The doctrine of Pantheism. 

Jupiter in mult os thnerdriafulmina torquet, 

Qui poenam culpa non meruere pati. Ovid. 

—“Jupiter hurls his lightnings at random against many 
who have not deserved punishment for any commensurate 
fault.” 

Jupiter tonans. —“ The thundcrer Jove.” “ The Jupiter to - 
natis of debate,” i. e. a “great gun” in argument. 

Jura negai sibi nata, nihil non arrdgat arm is. Ilo it. —“lie 
denies that laws were framed against him; he arrogates 
o 2 
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everything to himself by force of arms.” The acts of a 
tyrant or usurper. 

Juraibres sunt jn dices facti. Law Max .—“ The jurors are 
the judges of the facts.” 

Jurdvi lingua , meniern injurdtam gero. Cic.—“ T have sworn 
with my longue, hut I have a mind unsworn.” I feel no 
constraint to perform my oath. The w ords of a man from 
whom an oath has been extorted by unlawful means and 
under duress, or the mental reservation of a subtle 
casuist. 

Jure divino .—“ By Divine law,” meaning, “ by the will of 
Heaven,” irrespective of the will of the people. The 
sovereigns of the line of the Stuarts were the last monarchs 
of Great Britain who claimed to govern by this title. 

Jure humdno. —“ By human law.” By laws made and up¬ 
held by men. The present emperor of France professes to 
reign jure humano , “ by the will of the people.” 

Jure reprwsenlalibnis. Law Term .—“ By right of represent¬ 
ation.” As representing another party. 

Jurgia prtpeipue vino stimuldta caveto. OviD.—“ Especially 
avoid quarrels excited by wine.” 

Jus aligned fdcAunt qjJFinia vincula nobis. Ovid. —“ The 

links of connexion form a certain tie between us.” 

Jus civile. —“ The civil law,” i. e. the Roman law, which, to 
a certain extent, is still used in our ecclesiastical courts. 

Jus civile neque inflect i gratia, neque perfringi potent id, neque 
adulterant pecunid debet. Cic.—“ The law of the land 
ought neither to be warped by favour, nor broken through 
by power, nor corrupted by money.” 

Jus divinum. —“ Divine right.” 

Jus gentium. —“The law r of nations.” Laws formed on strict 
principles of universal justice, and acknowledged by all na¬ 
tions of the civilized world as the basis of their interna¬ 
tional relations. 

Jus postliminii. —“ The law of recovery.” A Roman law 
which restored certain rights and privileges to one who 
had lost them was thus called. 

Jus primogeniture. —“The right of eldership.” 

Jus proprietdtis, —“ The right of property.” 

Jus rPgium. —“Royal right.” 

Jus sanguinis , quod in legitirnis successidnibus speetdtur , ipso 

. * * is f 
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nativitdtis tempore quaesitum eat. Law Max. —“ Tho right 
of consanguinity, which is regarded in successions by law, 
is established at the very moment of our birth.” 

Jus summum scepe aumma maliiia est. Teh.—“ Extreme law 
is often extreme wrong.” See Sum,m um jus, &c. 

JusLe causae Jcicilis est defensio. Oic.—“ It is easy to defend 
a just cause.” 

- Justisslmus anus 

- Kt servantisslrnus cequi. Viiui 

—“ Most just and most observant of what is right.” The 
character of liiplieus. 

Justitia erqa iJeum rellgio dicitur; erga parentes pi etas .— 
Cie.—“ Euliilment of our duty towards God is called reli¬ 
gion; towards our parents, piety.” 

Justitia est obtemperdtio scriptis leg)bus. Cic.—“ Justice is 
obedience to the written law.” 

Justitia nihil expetit preemii. Che.—“Justice seeks no 

reward.” 

Justitia non novit patrem ncc matron-, solum veritd/em special. 
Law Max. —“ .1 ustiee knows neither father nor mother ; 
it looks at truth alone.” 

Justitia tanta vis est , at no illi quidem, qui malPflcio el scelrre 
pascuntur,possint sine ulld purlieu Id justitiae vivere. Cic. 
—“There is so vast a power in justice, that those even 
who live by crime and wickedness, cannot live without 
some small portion of justice among them.” Hence the 
proverb which says that “ There is honour among thieves.” 

Justitiae partes sunt, non violdre homines , verecundue non 
offendere. Oic.—“It is the duty of justice to do injury 
to no man ; of propriety, to offend none.” 

Just, urn helium quibus necessdrium , el pia arm a quibus nulla 
nisi in armis relinquitur spes. El v\ .—“War is just to 
those to whom it is necessary; and an appeal to arms is 
a sacred duty with those who have no hope left except 
in arms.” 

Justum et tendeempropositi virum , 

Non cimum ardor prava jubentium, 

Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit sdltdd. Hon. 

—“Not the rage of the people pressing to hurtful mea¬ 
sures, not the aspect of the threatening tyrant, can shako 
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from his settled purpose the man who is just and deter¬ 
mined in his resolution.” 

Juvenile vUium rage re non posse impHum. Sen.- —“ It is the 
failing of youth, not to be able to restrain its own impetu¬ 
osity.” 

Juxta fieri um pet rum foil'd. Prov .—“ He is digging a well 
close by a river.” Said of a person adding to a supply 
which is already more than sullicient. 

K. 

Lyric eleeison. —“Lord, have mercy upon us.” Two Latin¬ 
ized Greek words in common use in the responses of the 
Koinish Church. 


L. 

LL. D. for “ Legum Doctor ,” “ Doctor of Laws.” 

X. 8. lor “ Doans sigill if which see. 

Labitur el labelur in omne volubilis cevum. lion.—See Jus¬ 
tices expect at , &c. 

Labitur occulta, faUitque volubilis cctas. Ovid. —“ Age glides 
stealthily on, and beguiles us as it Hies.” 

- Labor omnia vincit 

Imprbbus. - Vina, 

—“Incessant labour conquers everything.” 

- Laborvm 

Dulce levdmen. - lion. 

—“ The sw r cet soother of my cares.” The words ad¬ 
dressed by the poet to his lyre, the solace of his leisure 
hours. 

- Lachrymarque decora, 

Grdtior et pulchro vhiiens in corpora virtus. Vino. 

—“His graceful tears, and a merit that still more com¬ 
mends itself* in a beauteous person.” 

-Lacluca inndtat acri 
Post vinum stbmdcho. - Hon. 

—“Lettuce after wine floats on an acrid stomach.” Words 
to be borne in mind by* the bon vivant . 
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Lcetus in prcesens animus , quod ultra est 
Oderit curare , et amdra lento 
Temperet risu. JVihil est ah omni 
Parte bed turn. Hon. 

—“The mind that is cheerful at the present hour, will 
bo indifferent about anything beyond it, and meet the 
bitters of life with a complacent smile. Nothing is 
blessed on every side.” 

Lcetus sorte tud vines sapienter. —“ If you are wise you will 
live contented with your lot.” 

Ldpides loquitur , enveant leetbres ne cerebrum Us excutiat .— 
“ lie speaks stones; let his readers take care that he does 
not knock their brains out.” See Plautus, A ulul. II. i. 29. 

Lapis philosopherum. —“The philosopher’s stone.” A sup¬ 
posed mineral, sought by the alchemists of the middle ages, 
the property of which was to transmute the base metals 
into gold. 

Lapis qui volvitur alp am non general. Prov .—“A rolling stone 
finds no sea-weed.” Or as we say, “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” The ligure, in the Latin, refers to the 
stone on the sea-shore, upon which, as it rolls to and fro, 
the sea-weed does not collect. 

Lapsus calami. —“ A slip of the pen.” 

Lapsus ling uce. —“A slip of the tongue.” 

Lasclvi sbboles gregis. Hon.—“ The descendants of a wanton 
race.” 

Lateat scintillula forsan. —“ Some small spark may lie per¬ 
chance concealed.” These words (in reference to the vital 
spark) have been adopted as the motto of the Humane 
Society for the recovery of persons apparently drowned. 

Ldterem lavas. Prov. —“You are washing a brick.” This 
was originally said of unburnt bricks, which the more 
they were scoured, the more muddy they became. “ You 
are making bad worse.” 

- Laid anguis in herbd. Yirg.—“ A snake lies hidden in 

the grass.” Individuals, like armies, suffer most from 
perils that lie in ambush. 

Ldlius regues, dvidum domando 
Spiritum, quam si Libyam rembtis 
Gad thus jungas, et uterque Poenus 

Serviat uni . Hoe. 
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—“You may possess a more extensive dominion by con¬ 
trolling a craving disposition, than if you could unite 
Libya to the distant Gades, and the natives of either Car¬ 
thage were subject to you alone.” 

Latrant me, lateo ac tdceo. —“They bark at me, but I lie 
bid, and hold my tongue.” 

Latrante uno , latrat statim et alter canis. Trov. —“ When 
one dog barks, another at once barks too.” 

Latrant cm cvraine alta Liana canem ? Lrov. —“ Does Diana 
on high care for the dog that bays her ?” 

Lauddri a laudato viro. Cic.—“ To be praised by a man 
who deserves praise.” 

Laudat vcndlcs qui vult extradcre merces. Hon. — “lie 
praises the wares he has to sell who wishes to push them 
off upon others.” 

- Laudato ingentia rura , 

Lxiguum coll to. Vikg. 

—“ Commend large estates, but cultivate a small one.” 
You will both avoid giving offence to others, and will in¬ 
sure your own happiness and peace of mind. 

-Laudator temp oris acti. Hon.—“A praiser of times 
past.” An old man, who, like Nestor in the Iliad, is 
always praising the men and manners of former times. 
A weakness both amiable and natural. See JEtas paren- 
tum , &c. 

■Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis. lion.—“lie is 

praised by these, censured by those.” 

Laudibiis arguitur vini vinbsus. - If on.—“ The drunkard 

is convicted by his praises of w r ine.” 

Laudis ambre turnes ? sunt certa pidcula qua te 
Ter pure lecto , pdtPrunt recredre , libello. Hon. 

—“Do you swell with the love of praise? There are [in 
philosophy] certain purgations which can restore you, a 
certain treatise being thrice perused with purity of mind.” 

Laudo Leum verum , plebem voco , congrego clerum , 

Lefunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro. 

—“ I praise the true God, 1 summon the people, I as¬ 
semble the clergy, I mourn the dead, I put to flight the 
plague, I celebrate festivals.” Inscription on a church bell. 
See Funera , &c. 

Laudo , malum cum amici tuum duels malum. Plaut.—“I 
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commend you for considering the affliction of your friend 
your own affliction.” 

Laureum bdeiilum gesto. Prov. —“ I carry a sprig of laurel.” 
1 am proof against all dangers. The laurel was thought 
by the ancients to bo an antidote against poison, and to 
afford security against lightning. 

Laus Deo. —“ Praise be to God.” 

Laus in proprio ore sordescit. Prov. —“ A man’s own praise 
of himself is unseemly.” “ Self-praise is no recommend¬ 
ation.” 

Lebcride cacior. Prov. —“ Blinder than a serpent’s slough.” 
Which has holes only instead of eyes. 

Lege totum si vis scire totum. —“ Kead the whole if you wish 
to know the whole.” It is not easy to judge of a book 
on one connected subject, by reading a bit hero and there. 

Legem brevem esse oportet quo fdcilius ab imperil is tenedtur. 
Sen.—“ A law ought to be short that it may be the more 
easily understood by the unlearned.” 

Leges a vietbribus dicunlur , accipiuntur a victis. CuitT.— 
“ Conditions are made by the conquerors, accepted by the 
conquered.” 

Leges ad civium salutem , civitdtwmque incolumitdtem conditee 
sunt. Cic.—“ Laws were made for the safety of citizens, 
and the security of states.” 

- Leges mori serviunt. Plaut.— “ The laws are subser¬ 
vient to usage.” 

Leges sunt invented qua cum omnibus semper und atque eddem 
voce Ibquerentur. Cic. —“ Laws are so made that they 
may always speak with one and the same voice to all.” 
Good laws are no respecters of persons. 

Legis constructio nonfacit injuriam. Law Max. —“ The con¬ 
struction of the law docs injury to no man.” Por instance, 
it will not suppose a man to grant away that which right¬ 
fully belongs to another. 

*- Leqitimdfrauddtur liter a voce ; 

Dlcesaque Jit jusso lingua coacta sono. Ovid. 

—“ The letters are deprived of their full sound,and the lisp¬ 
ing tongue is contracted with an affected pronunciation.” 

Legum ministri magistrate, legu/m interpretes judices ; legum 
denique idcirco omnes servi sumus , ut liberi esse possimus. 
Cio. —“ The magistrates are the ministers of the law, the 
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judges the interpreters of the laws ; we all, in fine, are 
the servants of the law, that we may be free.” 

Lenior et melior Jis, accfdente senecta? Hon.—“Do you 
become milder and better, as old age approaches ?” 

Lender ex merlto quidquid patidreferendum est , 

Quce remit in digne poena dolenda renib . Ovir>. 

— “Whatever you suffer deservedly should be borne wilh 
patience; the penalty that comes upon us undeservedly 
comes as a ground for complaint.” The poet thus con- 
soles himself* upon his banishment to Thrace without hav¬ 
ing deserved it. 

Leniiseum mandere. Pror. —“To chew mastich.” Said of 
people over-nice about their personal appearance. Gum 
mastich is a whiteuer of the teeth, and a preserver of the 
gums. 

Lronem lama terms. Pror. —“You arc for frightening a 
lion with a mask.” 

Lconhia societas. Pror. —“A lion’s society.” A partnership 
where one individual engrosses the whole power and author¬ 
ity. See the Eable of the Lion in Partnership, in Plue- 
drus , b. i. f. 1. 

Leonlni versus. —“ Leonine verses.” These consist of Latin 
hexameters, or hexameters and pentameters, in rhyme. 
There are various kinds; but the most common is that in 
which the caesura in the fifth syllable rhymes with the 
end of the line, thus : 

En rex Edvard us debacclians ut leopardus. 

(“ Lo ! king Edward, raging like a leopard.”) 

Other metres are however used in the Leonine hymns of 
the Homan Catholic Church. The name is said to have 
been derived from Leoninus, a monk of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. lie may very possibly have revived the use of these 
rhymes; but Ave find them composed as far back as the 
third century. 

Lednum ora a m a gist r is impvne traclantur. Sen.—“ The 

mouths of lions are handled with impunity by their 
keepers.” That which is dangerous to one man may be 
done in safety by another. 

Lepidi mores turpem orndtum facile factis comprdbant. Plaut. 
—“ Good morals have no dilEculty in setting off a lowly 
garb.” 
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Lepdris vita?n vivit. JProv. —“ He lives the life of a hare.” 
He is always full of fears and anxiety. 

Lepos et jbstivitas oratibnis. Cic.—“ The pleasantry and 
playfulness of his conversation.” 

- Leve jit quod bene j'ertur onus. Ovtd.—“ The load be¬ 
comes light which is borne with cheerfulness.” 

Leves homines futuri sunt imprdvldi. Tacit. —“ Light-mind¬ 
ed men are careless of the future.” 

Levia perpessi sunius , si Jienda pdtimur. Sen. —“We have 
had to suiter but trifles if our sufferings are merely such 
as we should weep for.” Heal misfortunes require some¬ 
thing more than tears as their remedy. 

Levibra sunt injuria , quee rcpenftno alt quo motu accidunt , 
quam ea qua; meditate prapardia inferuntur. Cic.— u The 
injuries which befall us unexpectedly are less severe than 
those which we are deliberately anticipating.” 

Levis est dolor qui cape re consilium potest. Hen.—“ That 
grief is but light which can take counsel.” 

Levius solet timbre qui prop)'us timet. Sen.— u A man’s fears 
are diminished when the danger is near at hand.” Dan¬ 
gers appears less formidable when looked in the face. 

Lex appetit perfectum. Law Max. —“ The law aims at per¬ 
fection.” 

Lex ciiius tolerdre vult privatum damnum quam publicum 
malum. Coke. —“ The law will sooner tolerate a private 
loss than a public evil.” 

Lex est , qua; in Grcecorum conviviis obtinPtur , aut bibat aut 
cheat. Lt recte. Aut enim jrudtur dllquis , pnriter cum 
dliis , voluptdte poiaudi; ut nc sobrius in violent iam vino - 
lentbrum incldat ante discidat. Cic.—“ At the banquets of 
the Greeks a custom prevails, that every man shall either 
drink or begone: and with good reason: for every man 
should enjoy, equally with the rest, the pleasure of drink¬ 
ing ; lest he, being sober, should witness any violence of 
conduct, before he departs, on the part of those who are 
overtaken with wine.” 

Lex ncminem cogit ad impossibllia. Law Max. —“ The law 
compels no man to do impossibilities.” If a man under 
a penalty in a bond undertakes to do a physical im¬ 
possibility, the law will not allow the penalty to be re¬ 
covered. 
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Lex nermni operdtur iniquum ; nemini facit injunam. Law 
Max. —“ The law works injustice to no man, does injury 
to none.” 

Lex non scripia. —“ The unwritten law.” The common law 
of England, which originated in custom prior to the time 
of [Richard 1., and has never been committed to writing. 
The eldest son inherits realty to the exclusion of the 
younger children under the Lex non scripia. 

Lex prospicit non respicit. Law Max. —“ The law is pro¬ 
spective, not retrospective.” 

Ljex scripia. —“The written” or “ statute law.” 

Lex talionis. —“ The law of retaliation,” or “of requital.” 
“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” This is the 
law of revenge, not of justice, and not unlike what the 
Americans call “Lynch Law.” 

Lex t err re. —“ The law of the land.” A. term used in contra¬ 
distinction to the “ civil law.” 

Lex universa est qua jubeb nasci et rnori. Syu. —“ There is 
one universal law which commands that we shall be born 
and shall die.” 

Idbera te nietu mortis. Sen. —“ Deliver thyself from the 
fear of death.” By doing your best to insure the reward 
of a good life. 

Lilwri parentes alant, avi vinciantur. —“ Let children support 
their parents, or be imprisoned.” A Homan law. 

Liber ins (juam at impcrantium mhninissent. Tacit. —“ Too 
freely to remember their own rulers.” 

Liber fas est potestas faciendi id quod jure licet. Law Max .— 
“ Liberty is the power of doing that w hich the law per¬ 
mits.” The proper estimate of real liberty. 

Libertas , qua sera , tamen respexit inertem. Vino.—“ Liberty 
which, though late, looked back upon me in my helpless 
state.” 

- Libertas ultima mnndi 

Quo steteritferienda loco. - Lucan. 

—“In the spot where liberty has made her last stand must 
she be smitten.” A sentiment attributed by Lucan to 
Julius Caesar. 

Libidinosa el intemperans adolcscentia effioetum corpus tradit 
senectiiti. Cic.—“ A youth of sensuality and intemperance 
transmits to old age a worn-out body.” 
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Libido efprenata effirenatam appetentiam cfflcit. Lvov. —“ Un¬ 
bridled gratification produces unbridled desire.” See Sic 
quibus, &c. 

Libra junta justltiam servat. —“A just balance preserves 
justice.” 

- Liceat concPdere veris. Hob. —“It is only right to 

yield to truth.” 

Licet superbus ambules pecu/nid, 

Lor tun a non mutat genus. Hob. 

—“ Although you may strut about, proud of your money, 
fortune does not change birth.” Words addressed to a 
conceited parvenu. 

- D'cuit, semperque UcPbit 

Larcere persbnis, dicere de vitiis. 

—“It ever has been lawful, and ever will be, to spare 
the person, but to censure the vice.” 

Lignum inter. —“The wood of life.” Boxwood, or the w r ood 
of the guaiacum officinale, is popularly so called. 

- Ijinue labor ct ntora. Hob.— “ The labour and tedious¬ 
ness of the file.” The wearisome labour of correcting and 
giving the last polish to a work. 

Lingua mali loquax malce mentis est indicium. Sxu.—“An evil 
tongue is the proof of an evil mind.” Because “ Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Luke vi. 4,5. 

- Lingua mali pars pessima servi. Juv.—“The tongue is 

the worst part of a bad servant.” If a servant is unprin¬ 
cipled, the opportunities which he has for slander render 
his power for evil ten-fold greater. 

-Lingua melior, sed frlgida hello 

Dexter a. - VlBG. 

—“ Excelling in speech, but of a right hand slow to war.” 
The description given of 13ranees. 

Lingua , site; non est ultra narrdhUe quicquam. Ovld.— 

“ My tongue, be silent; not another word must be said.” 

- Linguae centum sunt , oraque centum , 

Lerrea vox. - ViEGk 

—“ It has a hundred tongues, a hundred mouths, a voice 
of iron.” The attributes of rumour. 

Linguae prorsus non nego 
LLabPre atque agere maximas me gratias ; 

Yerum oculis ut priveris opto perfidis. Pn^D. 
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Sen .—“ The road by precept is long; by example, short 
and effectual.” 

Loquendum ut vulgus , seniiendum ut docti. Coke.—“W e 
should speak with the populace, think with the learned.” 
Lotis man)bus. —“ With clean hands.” 

Lubrica nascenles implant conchylia luncc. Hoe. —“The in¬ 
creasing moon plumps up the slippery oyster.” A dictum 
to be remembered by the epicure. 

Lfihrtea statio at proximo prcscipitio .—“ A slippery spot, and 
on the edge of a precipice.” 

Lubrici ami fortunes gressus. —“ The footsteps of fortune 
are slippery.” 

Lubricum linguce non facile in pcenarn est frahendum. Law 
Max. —“ A slip of the tongue ought not to be punished 
without due consideration.” 

Lucem redde iues , dux bone , pat rice ; 

Instar veris enim vultus ubi tuus 
Aff'ulsitpbpnloy grdtior at dies, 

Lt soles melius nitent. Hon. 

—“ .Restore, O excellent prince, light to thy country; for, 
like the spring, wherever thy countenance has shone, tire 
day passes more agreeably for the people, and the sun has 
a superior lustre.” An eulogium, addressed by the poet to 
the emperor Augustus, during his absence from Rome. 

- Lu ret , edmus 

Quo dlicit quia. - Hon. 

—“ It is day, let us go whither our appetite leads us.” 
Lucidus o'rdo. —“ Perspicuous arrangement.” Method. 

- Lucri bonus est odor ex re 

Quail bet. - Juv. 

—“The smell of gain is good, come from what it may.” 
Vespasian made this reply to his son Titus, when he ex¬ 
postulated with him upon his imposing a tax upon urine. 

- . Lucrum amdre nullum amatdrem decet . Plaut.—“ No 

lover ought to be in love with pelf.” 

Lucrum malum (equate dispendio. JProv. —“ An evil gain is 
equal to a loss.” “ What is ill-gotten rarely thrives.” 

Luc lantern Icdriis fluctlbus Africum 
Mercator metuens , oliwm ct oppidi 
Laudat rara sui: mox reficit rates 
Quassas , indbeilis pauperiem pati. Hob. 
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—“ The merchant, dreading the south-west wind contend¬ 
ing with the Icarian waves, commends the tranquillity and 
the rural retirement of the country-town; but soon, incap¬ 
able of being taught to endure poverty, he refits his shat¬ 
tered bark.” 

Luct antes ventos tempestdtesque sondras 

Imp erio pr emit. - VlUG. 

—“ He represses by his control the struggling winds, and 
the resounding tempests.” Said in allusion to the sway 
of H^ttlus, the god of the winds. 

Lucus a non lucendo. —That is, Lucus , “ a grove,” is derived, 
by antiphrasis, from non lucere, “not to admit light,” be¬ 
cause, as the grammarians said, it does not allow the light 
of the sun to shine through it. This derivation is found in 
Servius on iEneid I., Charisius, and Diomedcs. Quintilian 
(i. 6) also notices it, but merely to ask whether such deriv¬ 
ations from contraries can possibly be received by reason¬ 
able people; some critics having also imagined that Indus, 
“a school,” was so called d non ludendo, because no play 
was allowed in it, and that Pluto was called Ditis , “ rich,” 
because he was niinime dives, “not at all rich.” Vossius 
condemns the derivation of lucus from luceo as a mere 
fancy of the grammarians, and alludes to another given by 
Isidore, xiv. 8, d collucendo crebris luminibus relicjionis 
causa, “from the number of lamps or torches that were 
often lighted in the sacred groves,” lucus being properly a 
grove consecrated to some deity, though often used in a 
general sense. But Vossius prefers on the whole to derive 
it from \vx°c> “ an ambush.” Others would have it for 
lupus from \vyn, “ darkness.” The real etymology is quite 
uncertain. Servius, who favours the derivation from luceo, 
adduces, in support of it, another imagination of the gram¬ 
marians, helium, “ war,” d nulld re belld, because it has 
nothing pleasing in it; and Varro, de L. L., book v., rather 
inclines to think that caelum, “ heaven,” may be derived 
a celando, from “to conceal,” quia apertum est, “because 
it is open.” Imcus a non lucendo has become proverbial 
in ridicule of absurd or far-fetched etymologies. See 
Non sequitur, and Ob x cur urn per ohscurius. 

Ludere cum sacris. —“ To play with holy things.” To jest 
on sacred subjects. 
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Ludit in humdnis Dmnapotcntia rebus; 

Et certain prcesens via: habet hora Jidem. Ovid. 

—“The Divine power finds sport in the affairs of men, 
and the present moment hardly carries positive assurance.’ ’ 

- Ludus an mo debet aliquando dari , 

Ad cdqitandum mttior ut re deal tibi. Pii;ed. 

—“ [Recreation ought sometimes to be given to the mind, 
that it may return to you better fitted for thought.’* 

Lug He Veneres Cupidincsque. Catull.—“ [Mourn, ye Ve- 
nuses and Cupids.” These words, used by the poet in 
commemorating the death of Lesbia’s favourite sparrow, 
arc sometimes employed ironically. 

Lumen soli mutuum das. Prov. —“ You are lending light to 
the sun.” Said of persons who affect to explain what is 
perfectly clear and intelligible, or, as Young says of 
commentators, “Hold their farthing candle to the sun.” 

Lupus in fabuld. Prov. —“ The wolf in the fable.” Alluding 
to the accidental arrival of the person who happens at that 
moment to be the subject of conversation. Like the wolf 
of ancient fable, which was said to have that power, his ap¬ 
pearance deprives the speakers of their voice, or, in other 
words, puts a stop to their conversation. See Edere non 
poteris , &c. 

Lupuspilum mutat , non mentem. Prov .—“The wolf changes 
his hair, but not his nature.” See Naturam expellas , &c. 

Lusisti satis , edisti satis , atque bibisti. 

Tempus abire tibi est. - lion. 

—“ Thou hast trifled enough, hast eaten and drunk enough, 
’tis time for thee to depart.” Words addressed to an aged 
sensualist, on the verge of the grave. 

Lusit amdbiliier , donee jam scevus apertam 

In rdbiem verti coepit jocus. - Hok. 

—“This raillery sported on pleasantly enough, till at 
length, becoming bitter, it began to turn into virulence.” 

Lusus naturae. —“ A freak of nature.” A deformed or unna¬ 
tural production is so called. 

Lutum nisi tundatur , non fit urceus. Prov. —“ Unless the 
clay be well pounded, no pitcher can be made.” [Nothing 
of value can be produced without industry. 

Luxum populi expidre solent bella. —“ The luxury of a people 
is usually expiated by war.” Luxury and dissipation 
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produce disorder, the fruitful parent of turbulence and 
war. 

Luxuries desunt multa , avaritice omnia. Syr. —“ Luxury is 
in want of many things ; avarice, of everything.” 

Jjuxuriant an)mi rebus plerumque sccundis ; 

Nec facile eat cequa commdda mente pati. Ovid. 

—“ The feelings often run riot amid prosperity; and to 
bear good fortune with evenness of mind is no easy task.” 

M. 

M. D. “ Medicines Doctor .”—“ Doctor in Medicine.” 

M. S. See Manu scriptum. 

Made virlicte. Virgk— “ Be strong in virtue.” These words 
are sometimes used ironically. 

Made virtute diligentidque esto. Livy. —“ Be strong in 

virtue and diligence.” 

- Maculat quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humdna parum cavit natura. - 11 OR. 

—“The blemishes which carelessness has produced, or 
against which human nature is not sufficiently on its 
guard.” 

- Mddldis Notus evdlat alis. Ovid. —“The south-west 

wind flies forth with dripping wings.” 

-Magalia quondam. Vina.—“ Once cottages.” The same 
may be said, as to the ground on which they stand, of 
some of the most gorgeous palaces of the present day. 

Magis gaudet quam qui senedam exuit. JProv. —“ He is more 
delighted than one who has put off old age,” i. e. has 
become young again. 

- Magis ilia juvant quee pluris emuntur. Juv.—“Those 

things please most which cost most.” 

Magi# magni cldrici non sunt magis sdpientes. Drov. —“ The 
greatest scholars are not the wisest men;” in a worldly 
point of view. A mediseval proverb. 

Magis mutus quam piscis. Prov. —“ More dumb than a fish.” 

Magister alius casus. Pliny the Elder. —“ Chance is a second 
master.” 

Magister drtis ingenique larg'itor 
Venter. - Peks. 

r 2 
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—“ Hunger, the teacher of tho arts, and the bestower of 
invention.” 

Magistrdtus indlcat virum. —“ Office proves the man.” Motto 
of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Magna Charta . — “ The Great Charter.” The Charter 
which was obtained from King John by the barons of 
England, in the year 1215, and which has ever since been 
regarded as the great bulwark of the liberties of Great 
Britain. 

Magna chit las, magna sbTttudo . Frov. —“A great city, a 
great desert.” A Latin adage taken from a Greek comic 
poet, who said of the city of Megalopolis in Arcadia, ’Ep^gta 
HeyaXrj '(ttiv r/ MtydXrj 7ro\i£. “ The great city, (or Mega¬ 

lopolis,) is a great wilderness.” 

Magna est admirdtio copibse sapienterque dicentis. Cic. 
—“ Great is our admiration of one who expresses himself 
with fluency and wisdom.” 

Magna est verltas et prcevalebit .—“ Truth is powerful, and 
she will prevail.” An adaptation of the words in I. Fsdras , 
iv. 41. 

Magna est vis consuetudlnis: Jicec ferre labor cm, contemnere 
vuhius el dolbrem docet. Cic.—“ Great is the power of 
habit: this teaches us to bear fatigue, and to despise 
wounds and pain.” 

Magna fait quondam capitis reverentia cani , 

lnque suo pfetio ruga senilis erat . Ovid. 

— “ In days of yore great was the respect paid to the 
hoary head, and honoured were the wrinkles of age.” 

- Magna mPdius cbmltante catervd. Vino.— “In the 

midst of a vast crowed which attended him.” 

Magna onovet stomacho fastidia , si puer unctis 

Tractdvit cdllcem mdnlbus. - Hor. 

—“ The stomach is sensible of great loathing, if the servant 
touches your cup with his greasy hands.” 

Magna quidem sacris quce dat prcecepta libellis 
Victrix For tun ce Sdpienfia. Duchnus autenx 
JLos qnoque j(dices, qui ferre incommdda vitae, 

Ffec jact are jug urn vita did!cere in a gist rd. Juv. 

—“Koble indeed are the precepts wdiich Philosophy, that 
triumphs over Fortune, lays down in her sacred pages. Yet 
we deem those happy too, who, with daily life for their 
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preceptress, have learnt to endure with patience the evils 
of life, and not to struggle against the yoke.” 

Magna servltus est magna fortune. Sen. —“A great fortune 
is a great servitude;”—in consequence of the many and 
imperative duties which it entails. 

Magna vis est conscicntice in utramque partem , ut neque 
f/meant qui nihil commiserunt , et porn am ante dealos versdri 
putent qui peccdrunt” \ Cic.—“The power of conscience 
is great in both ways; those have nothing to fear who 
have committed no crime; and those who have sinned 
always have punishment before their eyes.” 

Magna vis est , magnum nomen, iinum el idem sentientis senates. 
Cic.—“ Great is the power, great the name, of a senate 
which is unanimous in its opinions.” 

Magna felicitates multim calighm mentlbus livmdnis objiciunt. 
Sen. —“ Great prosperity involves the human mind in 
extreme darkness.” Men who are suddenly prosperous are 
apt to lose sight of their duties and obligations. 

Magna Jbrtdna comes adest aduldtio .—“ Adulation is the 
attendant on great wealth.” 

Magnus inter opes inops. Hon.—“Poor in the midst of 
great wealth.” A description of a miser, who knows not 
the proper use of money, and dares not spend it. 

Magne pater divum , savos punire tyrannos 

11aud alia ratidne velis - 

Virtutem vldeant, intdhescantque videndo. Pees. 

—“Great father of the gods, be pleased to punish cruel 
tyrants in no other way than that they may behold virtue, 
and pine in despair as they behold her.” The pangs of 
remorse are the severest punishment. 

Magni dntmi est injuries desplcere. Sen. —“It is the duty of 
a great mind to despise injuries.” 

Magni est ingenii revoedre mentem% a sens'/bus, et edgitatidnem 
a consuetudlne abddeere. Cic.—“ It requires great intellect 
to release the mind from the thraldom of the senses, and 
to wean the thoughts from confirmed habits.” 

- Magni nrnnmis umbra . Lucan. —“ The shadow of a 

great name.” These w r ords are sometimes applied to the 
degenerate son or descendant of an illustrious father or an¬ 
cestor. The son of Cicero, for instance, was only the 
shadow of his father’s great name. See St at magni , &c. 
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Magni refert quibuscum vixeris. l J rov. —“ It is of great con¬ 
sequence with whom you live.” People are generally 
estimated according to the character of their associates. 

- Magnus tamcn excidit ausis. Ovid. —“ He fell, however, 

in a great attempt.” See llic situs est, &c. 

Magno conata magnas nugas. Ter. —“ Great efforts on great 
trifles.” 

Maqno cum pcriculo custoditur , quod multi# placet. Syr.— 
“ That is kept with great danger, which is coveted by 
many.” 

- Magno de Jluniine mallem 

Quam ex hoc font)'cPdo tantundem sumere. - Holt. 

—“ 1 had rather draw my glass of w ater from a great river 
than the same quantity from this little spring.” Said 
ironically in reproof of those who lay by large stores and 
never use them. 

- Mag no rum baud unquam indignus avdrum . Vino.— 

“ Never proving unworthy of his illustrious ancestors.” 

Magnos homines virtute nietimur, non fortund. Corn. Nep. 
—“ We estimate great men by their virtue, not by their 
success.” Philosophers may do this,but the public does not. 

Magnum bonum. —“ A great good.” A species of plum is so 
called. 

Magnum est argumentum in utroque fuisse modern turn. —“ Jt 
is greatly in a man’s favour, to have shown himself* mode¬ 
rate, when placed in either situation.” 

- Magnum hoc ego duco. 

Quod pldcui tibi , qui turpi sec ernis hone stum, 

Non paire pr cedar o, sed vita et pec tore puro. Hor. 

—“ I esteem it a great blessing that I pleased you, who 
distinguish probity from baseness, not by the illustrious¬ 
ness of a father, but by the purity of the heart and feel¬ 
ings.” 

Magnum hoc vitium vino est , 

Pedes captat primum; luetdtor doldsus est. Peaut. 

—“ This is the great fault in wine; it first trips up the 
feet: it is a cunning wrestler.” 

Magnum pauperies opprobrium jubet 
Quid vis aut fdcPre aut pati. Hor. 

“ Poverty, a great reproach, impels us to do or to suffer 
anything.” 
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Magnum vectigal est parsimonia. Cic.—“ Economy is a great 
revenue.” On the principle of Franklin’s favourite say¬ 
ing—“ A penny saved is a penny earned.” 

Magnus Alexander corpdre parvus erat. T?rov. —“ The great 
Alexander was small in stature.” 

Major e longinquo reverentia. Tac. —“ Itespect is greater at 

a distance.” Similar to our proverb, ‘‘Familiarity breeds 
contempt.” The French have a saying, that “ No man is 
a hero to his valet.” 

- Major fam CD silis est qnam 

Virtu Us ; quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam , 

Vrcemia si tollas ? J uv. 

—“ The thirst for fame is greater than for virtue; for, 
take away the reward, and who would embrace virtue?” 
Strictly speaking, there is selfishness, though of a laud¬ 
able character, in the motives of the best of men; they, 
at least, look for the reward of a good conscience. 

Major luereditas venit unicuique nostrum d jure et leglbus , 
qudm d parent thus. Cic.—“ We each of us receive a more 
valuable inheritance in our civil and legal rights, than any 
we derive from our fathers.” 

Major privdto visus , dum privdtus fait , et omnium consensu 
capax imperii , nisi imperasset. Tacit. — “ lie appeared 
greater than a private individual, so long as he remained a 
private individual, and, by the consent of all, would have 
been deemed fit to rule had he never ruled.” Said of 
the Emperor Galba. 

*- Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo. Vino.—“A more ex¬ 

tended range of things presents itself to ine.” My views 
become enlarged. 

Majuresque cadunt allis de montibus umbrae. Vibo.—“ And 
the shadows lengthen as they hill from the lofty moun¬ 
tains”—upon the approach of evening. 

- Mala causa silenda est. Oyid. — “ It is best to be 

silent in a bad cause.” 

Mala conscientia etiam solituddne anxia atque sollicita est .— 
“ An evil conscience is anxious and solicitous, even in 
solitude.” 

Mala jides. —“ Bad faith.” 

Mala galllna , malum ovum. Vrov. —“ Bad hen, bad egg.” So 
Matt. vii. 16, “ Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles ?” 
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Mala gramma tlca non vitiat chart am. Coke.—“ Bad gram¬ 
mar does not vitiate a deed.” A deed is construed ac¬ 
cording to the manifest intention of the writer. 

Malamali rnalo mala contulit omnia mundo ; 

Causa mail ianf i foemina solafuit. 

—“The jaw-bone of a bad man with the aid of an apple 
brought all evil into the world; woman alone was the 
cause of all this evil.” A play on the Latin words, mala , 
“a jaw-bone,” malus , “bad,” malum , “evil,” and malum, 
“an apple.” 

Mala mens , malus animus. Tee.—“ Bad heart, bad dispo¬ 
sition.” 

Mala ultro adsunt. Pkoy.—“M isfortunes come unsought.” 

- Male cuncta ministrat 

Impetus. - Stat. 

—“ Violence conducts everything badly.” When we are 
influenced by passion, we do everything amiss. See Da 
spatium , <fcc. 

Male impcrando summum imp er him amitfitur, Syr. —“ By 
bad government the supreme rule is lost.” 

Male narrando fdhula depravatur .—“ A story is spoiled by 
being badly told.” 

Male partum male disperit. Plaut. —“ Property ill got, ill 
spent.” “ Lightly come, lightly go.” See I)e male quae- 
sit is, <fec. 

Male secum agit ceger , medicum qui hceredem facit. Svu.— 
“ The sick man does injustice to himself* who makes his 
physician his heir.” 

- Male si man data loqudris, 

Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. - lion. 

-—“ If you pronounce the parts assigned you badly, I shall 
either fall asleep or laugh.” Addressed to an actor in 
tragedy. 

-Male verum, exdminat omnis 
Corr up t us j udex. - Hoe. 

—“ Every corrupt judge imperfectly examines into the 
truth.” He shuts his eyes to such parts of the matter as do 
not suit His purpose. The poet is speaking of the intem¬ 
perate man as ill qualified to judge of temperance. 

Male vivunt qui se "semper vict tiros putdnt. Syk. —“ They 
live ill, who think they will live for ever.” Because they 
are always deferring repentance and amendment. 
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MadPdicus a malPflco non distat nisi occasions, (^i i n n ll .— 
“An evil-speaker differs from ail evil-doer in nothing hut 
want of opportunity.” A person who stabs our good name 
will not hesitate to stab the body if it suits his purpose, 
and he can insure impunity. 

MalPfacPre qui vnlt , nusqnam non causam invPniet. Syr.— 
“He who wishes to do evil will never be at a loss for a 
reason.” See Aisop’s Fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. 

Malesuada fames. ViRG. — “ Hunger that persuades to 
evil.” 

Mali principii malusfinis. Ter. —“ Bad beginnings have 

bad endings.” 

Malim inquiPtam libertdtem quam quiPtum scrvitium .—“ I 
would prefer liberty with unquiet to slavery with quiet.” 
The sentiments of a lover of freedom at any price. 

Malis dvibus. —“ With bad birds,” i. a. “with a bad omen.” 

Malitia eat vcrsuta elfallax ratio nocendi. Cic.—“ Malice 
is a subtle and deceitful engine of mischief.” 

Malo accepto stultus sapit. Prov. —“ After suffering an evil 
the fool becomes wise.” “ Experience is the mistress of 
fools.” 

Malo bPnPfacPre tantumdem est pericPilum 

Quantum bono malPfacPre. - Platjt. 

—“ To do good to the bad is a danger just as great as to 
do bad to the good.” 

Malo cum Platone err are, quam cum aliis rede sent'ire. Cic. 
—“ I had rather be wrong with Plato, than think aright 
with the others.” 

Malo indiserlam pi'udentiam, quam loquacem stultitiam . ClC. 
—“ I prefer ineloquent prudence to fluent folly.” 

Malo malo malo malo. 

—“ Malo , I would rather be 
Malo , in an apple tree, 

Malo , than a wicked man 
Malo , in adversity.” 

A play upon the different meanings of apparently the 
same word. 

Malo mild male quam mollUer esse. Sef.—“ I prefer being 
unfortunate to being effeminate.” 

Malo nodo malus queerendus cuneus. Prov. —“ For a hard 
knot a hard tool must be sought.” 
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Malo si quid ben?facias, id beneficium inter it, 

JBono si quid mdlefdcias, act diem expelit. Plaut. 

—“ If you do any good to the bad, the benefit is lost at once, 
if you do any bad to the good, it lasts for a length of time.” 

Malbrum facinbrum ministri quasi exprobrantes aspiciuniu/r. 
Tacit.— “The accomplices in evil actions are generally 
looked upon as our censors.” There is no dependence 
upon them beyond the present moment. 

Malorum immensa vordgo el gurges. Oic.—“ A. boundless 
abyss and gulf of evils.” 

Malum bene conditum nc moveris. iProv .—“ Do not disturb 
an evil that has been fairly buried.” “ Let well alone”— 
or, as we say, “Do not rip up old sores.” 

Malum consilium consuUbri pessimum. Ver. Flaccus.— 
“ Bad advice is most fatal to the adviser.” Its ill effects 
are apt to recoil upon himself. See Nee enim , Ac. 

Malum est consilium quod mutdri non potest. Ste. —“That 
is bad counsel, which cannot be changed.” Bee Vestigia 
nulla , &c. 

Malum in se. —“ An evil in itself.” That which is universally 
acknowledged to be bad among civilized men, and is stig¬ 
matized as such by the laws of nature. 

Malum nascens facile opprinutur ; invelerdlum ft robustius. 
Cic.—“ An evil habit in the beginning is easily subdued, 
but when it becomes inveterate, it gains strength.” 

Malum prohibitum. —“ An evil from prohibition.” That which 
is conventionally an evil, from being so defined by law; 
such, for instance, as smuggling. 

Malum vas non frangitur. Prov. —“ A worthless vessel does 
not get broken.” “Nought comes to no harm.” 

Malus bonum ubi se simhlat, tunc est pessimus. Syr.—“A 
bad man is worst of all, when be pretends to be a good 
one.” Because we are not on our guard against him. 

Malus clandestinus est amor , damnum est merum. Plaut. — 
“ Clandestine courtship is bad; it is downright ruin.” 

Malus est enim custos diuturnildtis metus, contraque benevo- 
lentia fidelis vel adperpetuitdtem. Cic.—“ Fear is a bad 
preserver of that which is intended to endure ; on the 
other hand, considerafeness will insure fidelity for ever.” 
A contrast of the comparative results of despotic sway 
and free government. * 
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Malus malum vult, ut sit sui si mil is. —“ A bad man wishes 
another to be bad, that there may be one like himself.” 

Malus usus abolendus est. Law Max .— “An evil custom 
ought to be abolished.” In states this should be done with 
a sense that every usage is not necessarily bad because it 
is old. 

Mandamus. Law Term .—“ Wc command.” A writ or com¬ 
mandissuing from the Queen’s Bench, commanding certain 
things to be done, which it lies within its power to enforce. 

Manddre suspendium dlicui. Apul.—“ To bid a man go and 
be hanged.” 

Mandrabfili more res succedit. Prov .—“ The business goes 
on as as it did with Mandrabulus:” i. e. worse and worse. 
Mandrabulus was a man who found a treasure, on which 
he presented to Juno a golden ram, meaning to make a 
similar offering each year: but repenting of his liberality, 
the next year he offered one of silver, and the following, 
one of bronze. Hence this phrase, very similar to our say¬ 
ing, “ Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

ManPhant vestigia morientis libertdtis. Tacit. — “Traces 
still remained of expiring liberty.” The spirit of freedom 
was not utterly crushed. 

- Manet altd mente repostum, 

Judicium I J arid is spreteeque injuria formce. Vino. 

—“ There remains deeply seated in her mind the judgment 
of Paris, and the injustice done to her slighted beauty.” 
In allusion to the vengeance of Juno. 

Mdnibus pedibusque .—“ With hands and feet.” With all 
one’s energies; “ With tooth and nail.” 

Manlidna imperia. Prov .—“A Manlian order.” In refer¬ 
ence to Titus Manlius, who ordered his son to be scourged 
and beheaded for fighting against orders. 

Mantua me genuit, Caldbri rapuPre , tenet nunc 
Parthenbpe. Cecini pascua, rura, duces. 

—“ Mantua bore me, the Calabrians plundered me, Par- 
thenope [or Naples] now receives me. I sang of pastures, 
fields, and heroes.” The epitaph of Virgil, written by him¬ 
self, Donatus says; but he is probably mistaken in his 
assertion. 

Mantua , vac! mlserce nimium victna Crcmdnce. Vikg.— 
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“ Mantua, alas! how much too near to the unfortunate 
Cremona!” These words are said to have been most aptly 
quoted by Dean Swift, on seeing a valuable Cremona 
violin swept from a table to the door by a lady’s mantua 
or gown. 

Manu forti. —“With a strong hand.” 

Manu scrip turn. — “Written by the hand.” Hence our 
word manuscript—sometimes written MS. and in the 
plural MSS. 

Manurn de tabula ! —“ Hands off the picture ! ” Meaning 
that by touching and retouching you may at last injure a 
work. Said originally by Apelles to Protogenes, when still 
labouring to add to the beauties of a picture already 
beautiful. 

Manum non verterim , dig)turn non porrcxcrim. —“ I would 
not turn my hand, or hold out my finger for it.” 

Manus manum fricat, et man us manum lavat. Prow —“ Hand 
rubs hand, and hand washes hand.” Nature teaches us 
that we were made to assist each other. 

Mare a per turn, —“ A sea open,”—to commerce. 

Mare clausum. —“A sea shut up,”—against the commerce 
of the world at large. 

Marc quidem commune certo est omnibus. Plaut. —“ Surely 
the sea is common to all.” 

Margarita e st ere ore. Prov. —“ A pearl from a dunghill.” 

Marmbreo Licinus tumulojacet, at Cato parvo, 

Pompeius nullo, Quis putet esse deos f 

Saxa premvnt Llclnum , leva! album Fama Catbnem , 
Pompeium tltidi. Credlmus esse deos. 

—“ Licinus lies in a marble tomb, Cato in an humble 
one, Ponrpey in none. Who can think that the gods exist ? 
Heavy lies the stone on Licinus; Fame raises Cato on 
high; his glories, Pompey. We believe that the gods do 
exist.” The first two lines are an epigram from the Latin 
Anthology in reference to the magnificent tomb of one 
Licinus, the slave and steward of Julius C&sar. The two 
lines in answer, which are equally good, are of more recent 
origin. 

Mars grdvior sub pace latet. - Claud. —“ A more serious 

warfare lies concealed beneath a show of peace.” 
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- Martem accendere cantu. Yma.—“To kindle the war¬ 
fare by his note.” Said of a trumpeter, and the effects of 
martial music. 

Mater ait nates , die nates, Filia , natam 
Ut moneat nates , plangere f iliolam. 

“ The mother to her daughter spake, 

Daughter, said she, arise, 

Thy daughter to her daughter take, 

Whose daughter’s daughter cries.” 

A distich, according to Zuinglius, on a lady of the family 
of the Dalburgs, who saw her descendants to the sixth 
generation. 

Mater artium necessitas. Prov. —“ Necessity is the mother of 
arts.” Or, as we say, “ Necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion.” 

Mater familias. —“ The mother of a family.” 

Mdteriem, qua sis ingeniosus, habes. Ovid. —“You have a 
subject on which to prove your ingenuity.” 

MatPriem superdbat opus. - Ovid. —“ The workmanship 

surpassed the material.” The mechanical skill displayed 
rendered the material more than doubly valuable. 

Mat lire fias senex , si diu veils esse senex. Prov .—“ You 
must become an old man soon, if you would be an old man 
long.” “ Old young and old long.” You must leave off 
the irregularities of youth early, if you wish to attain old 
age. Quoted by Cicero, De Senectute . 

MdvPlim mild inimicos invidere quam me inimicis meis : 

Nam invidere alii bene esse , tibi male esse , miseria est. 

Plattt. 

—“ I had rather that my enemies should envy me than I my 
enemies; for to feel envy because it goes well with another, 
and badly with yourself, is wretchedness.” 

Maxima debeturpuPris reverentia. - .1 tjy.— “ The greatest - 

respect is due to youth.” Everything said and done in the 
presence of youth should be weighed more carefully even 
than our conduct in the company of old age. It has its 
effect for good or for bad. 

Maxima illecebra est peccandi impunitdtis spes. Cic.—“ The 
greatest allurement to guilt, is the hope of escaping with 
impunity.” It is the certainty of punishment that deters 
from the commission of crime. 
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Maxima poena mihi est ipsum offendisse - Ovid. —“ It is 

my greatest punishment to have offended him.” 

Maxima quceque domus servis est plena superbis. Juv.—- 
“ Every great house is full of insolent servants.” 

Maximas vir lutes jacere omnes necesse est, voluptdte dominantt\ 
Cic.—“ Where a love of pleasure reigns paramount, the 
greatest of virtues must necessarily lie inactive.” 

Maximus in minimis. —“ Very great in very little things.” 

The character of a laborious trifler. 

- Me antehac 

Supremum habuisii edmitem consiliis tuis. Plaitt. 

—“ Till now you have had me as the most intimate sharer 
in your counsels.” 

Me duce, damnbsas , homines, compescite curas. Ovid.— “ With 
me for your guide, ye men, dispel your anxious cares.” 

Me just urn esse gratis oporiet. Sen. —“ It is my duty to be 
just without reward.” 

Me liccat casus miserPri insontis amici ? Vnto.—“ May it be 
allowed me to pity the misfortunes of my guiltless friend ?’* 
Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convert!te Jerrum. Vnto.— 
“ On me ! on me ! here am 1 who did the deed, oh turn 
your sword on me.” See Meafraus, &c. 

Me mi serum ! paucas monui quod p?'osit in horas. Ovid.— 
“ Wretched me! I have been giving advice to be of use 
for a few hours only.” 

-Me non or deal a certum, 

Sed mors cert a j'acit.- 

—These words are part of a speech of Cato in Lucan, ix. 
582. Cato says, 

Sortilegis egeant dubii, semperque futuris 
Casibus ancipites, me non oracula certum, 

Sed mors certa facit; pavido fortique cadendum est. 

—“ Let those who arc doubtful, and always perplexed 
about future events, seek the aid of diviners; as for me, 
it is not oracles that render me decided, but death, which 
is itself decided; for the coward and the hero must perish 
alike.” 

Me non solum piget stultitice mece, sed ctiam pudet. Cic.— 
“ I am not only grieved at, but even ashamed of, my 
folly.” 

- Me Parnassi desert a per ardua dulcis 
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Baptat amor; jurat irejugis, qua nulla pridrum 
Castdliam mailt divertitur orblta clivo. Vtrgl 

—“ The sweet love [of the Muses] transports me along 
the lonely heights of Parnassus ; I delight to range those 
mountain-tops, where no path, trodden by the ancients, 
winds down to Castalia with gentle descent.” 

- Me pascant ollvce, 

Me cichorea , levesque molvce. 

Frui pardtis, et vdlido mihi, 

Latoe dones, et, precor, Integra 
Cum menie , nec turpem senectam 
Deg ere, nec either d carentem. Hor. 

—“ May olives support me, succory too and soft mallows. 
O son of Latona, grant me to enjoy what I have, and to 
possess my health, with an unimpaired understanding, I 
beseech thee; and not to pass a wretched old age, or 
deprived of my lyre.” 

Mea culpa, Deus.- —“ My fault, O God.” A mediaeval expres¬ 
sion, like our “ God forgive me,” used by a person when 
sensible of having done or said anything profane. 

- Mea fraus omnia ; nihil isle nec ausua , 

Nec pdtuit, caelum hoc , et conscia alder a teator. Vina. 

—“ Mine is all the offence, he neither dared, nor could do, 
aught. This I call heaven and the conscious stars to wit¬ 
ness.” (See Me, me, adaum, &c.) The words of Nisus, 
when attempting to save Euryalus, in the 9th AEncid. A 
celebrated statesman, having quoted the passage, “ Me, me, 
adsum ,” &c., was reminded by his opponent, that he had 
omitted the “ Mea fraus omnia,” which was much more 
applicable to him. 

Medrum rerum me novisse asquum eat ordlnem. Platjt. —“ It 
is right that I should know the state of my own circum¬ 
stances.” 

- Mecum facile redeo in grdtiam. Ph^d.—“ I am easily 

reconciled to myself.” 

- Media inter preelia semper 

Stelldrum, ccelique plagis, siiperiaque vaedvi. Lucan. 

—“ Ever, amid battles, have I found time to contem¬ 
plate the stars, and the tracts of heaven, and the realms 
above.” 

Medici, causa morbi inventd, curatidnem, invent am pul ant. Cic. 
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—“ Physicians think that, the cause of the disease being 
discovered, they have also discovered its cure.” 

Medici gravidres morbos asperis rcmediis cur ant. Cttrt.— 
“ Physicians cure severe diseases with sharp remedies.” 
Medicus dedit qui tempbris morbo moram , 

Is plus remedii quam cutis sector dedit. 

—“ The physician who gives to the disease time for cure, 
finds a better remedy than he who cuts the skin.” A 
gradual cure is more desirable than recourse to violent 
remedies. 

-- Medio defonte lepdrum 

Surgit amdri allquid quod in ipsis fldrlbus angat. Lucret. 
— “ Erom the midst of the very fountain of delight some¬ 
thing bitter arises, to vex us even amid the flowers 
themselves.” 

“ Eull from the fount of joy’s delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings.” 

Childe Harold, c. i. § 82. 

- Medio tutissimus ibis. Ovid. — “You will go most 

safely in the middle.” By avoiding extremes you will in¬ 
sure comparative security. 

Medidcribus esse poetis 

Non Di , non homines , non concessere columnce. Hor. 

—“Mediocrity in poets not gods, nor men, nor book¬ 
sellers will permit.” 

Mbdidcritas est inter nimium et parum. —“ Mediocrity is the 
mean between too much and too little.” 

Mel in ore , verba lactis , 

Fel in corde , fraus in factis. 

—“ Honey in his mouth, words of milk, gall in his heart, 
fraud in his deeds.” A Leonine couplet of the middle 
ages, descriptive of a hypocrite. 

Melior est conditio possidentis. Laic Max. —“ The condition 
of him who is in possession is the most advantageous.” 
“Possession is nine points of the law,” where the rights 
are equal. 

Melior est conditio possidentis, ubi neuter jus habet. Law 
Max. —“ Where neither has a right, the condition of him 
who is in possession is the best.” 

Melior tutiorque est certa pax , quam sperdta victoria. Liy. 

—“ Certain peace is better and safer than expected vic¬ 
tor v.” 
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Meliora sunt ea qua natiird, quam qua arte perfecta sunt. 
Cxc. — “Those things which are perfect by nature are 
better than those which are made perfect by art.” 

Melius est cavere semper, quam pati semel ., Yrov. —“ It is 
better to be always on one’s guard, than once to suffer.” 
On the other hand, Julius Caesar used to hold that it was 
better to suffer once, than to be kept continually on the 
rack of apprehension.— Mtilius est pati semel , quam cavere 
semper. 

Melius est modo purgdre peccdta , et vltia resecdre, quam in 
futdrumpurganda reservdre. Tn. a Kempis. —“ It is better 
now to cleanse ourselves of our Bins, and to lop off our 
vices, than to reserve them, to be cleansed at some future 
time.” 

Melius est peccdta cavere , quam mortem fug fire. Si hodie non 
es pardius, gubmddo eras eris ? Gras est dies incertus: et 
qui scis si crastmum habebis ? Tn. a Kempis .—“ It is better 
to avoid sin, than to fly from death. If to-day you are 
not prepared, how will you be to-morrow ? To-morrow is 
an uncertain day, and how do you know whether you will 
have a to-morrow?” 

- Mdlius non tangere, clamo. Hon.—“ I give notice, ’tis 

best not to touch me.” The words of a man who is on 
his guard against every attack. 

Melius, pejus,prosit, obsit, nil vident nisi quod libuerit. Teb. — 
“ Better or worse, for their advantage or disadvantage, they 
see nothing but what they please.” 

Mellitum venenum, blanda ordtio. JBrov .—“ A flattering 

speech is honied poison.” It tends to disarm the person 
to whom it is addressed. 

Membra reformidant mollem quoque saucia tactum ; 

Yanaque sollicitis incutit umbra, metum. Ovid. 

—“ The wounded limb shudders at even a gentle touch: and 
to the timid the unsubstantial shadow creates alarm.” 

Memento mori. —“ Bemember you must die.” Anything 
which reminds us of our end is called a memento mori. At 
their banquets the Egyptians were in the habit of intro¬ 
ducing a mummy or a skeleton, and addressing words to 
this effect to their guests. 

Memento semper finis , et quia perditum non redit tempus. 

Q 
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Th. a Kempis.—“ Always be in remembrance of your end, 
and that time lost never returns.” 

-Meminerunt omnia miantes . Ovid. —“ Lovers remember 
everything.” 

Memor aMUor prima pars vitce quam postrema fait. Livy. — 
“ The first part of his life was more distinguished than the 
latter.” Said of Scipio Africanus the Younger. 

Membrcm immemorem facit , qui monel quod memor meminit. 
Plaut.—“ lie who is continually reminding a man who 
has a good memory, makes him forget.” 

Memoria est per quam mens rep Hit ilia qua fuemint. Cic.— 
“ The memory is that by which the mind recalls the 
things that have been.” 

Membridin ceternd. —“ In eternal remembrance.” 

Membria technics —“ An artificial memory.” Words or signs 
adapted for aiding the memory. 

Mendacem memorem esse oportet. Quint. —“ A liar should 
have a good memory.” 

Menddci hommi, ne rerum quidem dicenti credere solemus. 
Cic.—“ We are accustomed to give no credit to a liar, 
even when he tells the truth.” Illustrated by the Eable 
of the Shepherd Boy and the Wolf. 

•- Mendtci , mimi, balatrones. Hoe. —“ Beggars, buffoons, 

and scoundrels.” “ Tag, rag, and bobtail.” 

Mendico ne par cutes quidem amici sunt. Prov. —“ To a beg¬ 
gar not even his own parents are friendly.” Poverty has 
the effect of blighting the natural affections. 

Menefuyis / per eyo has lachrymas dextramque tuam , te 
Per conniibia nostra , per incept os Hymenaos , 

Si bene quid de te m end, fait aut tibi quicquam 
Dulce meum , miserere domus Idbentis , et istam 
Oro } siquis adhuc prec)bus locus , exue mentem. ViEGh 
—“ Dost thou fly from me ? I conjure thee, by these tears, 
by thy own right hand, by our marriage rites, by our new- 
made wedding tie, if ever I have deserved well of thee, or 
if aught of my charms \jjere sweet unto thee, pity my fall¬ 
ing house, and if there is still any room for my prayers, 
lay aside, I beseech thee, this thy intention.” Dido thus 
appeals to JEneas, when he is about to abandon her, and 
fly from Carthage. 
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Mene salis placidi vultum fluctusque quietos 

Ignordre jubes ? Mene hide confidere monstro ? Virg. 

—“ Dost thou command me not to understand the counte¬ 
nance of the placid ocean and the waves ? Am I to put 
any faith in this monster ? ” 

Mens dgltat molem - Virg.—“ A mind informs the mass.” 

Mens bona regnum possldet. Prov .—“ A good mind possesses 
a kingdom.” “ My mind to me a kingdom is.” The 
motto of the Emperor Nerva. 

Mens conscia recti .—“ A mind conscious of rectitude.” See 
Conscia mens recti , &c. 

Mens cujusque is est quisque. —“ The mind of the man is the 
man himself.” 

Mens immota manet , lachrymal volvuntur indnes. Virg.— 
“His mind remains unmoved. Tears are shed of no 
avail.” 

- Mens intcrrlla lethi. Ovid.—“ A mind unawed by 

death.” The feelings of a good man in his last moments. 

Mens invicta manet .—“ The mind remains unsubdued.” This 
is especially proved in the case of those who have died 
martyrs for their faith. 

Mens peccat , non corpus , et unde consilium abfiiit culpa abest. 
Lit.—“ The mind sins, not the body, and where reason is 
wanting there is no criminality.” Ilence it is that lunatics 
are not subject to the penal laws. 

Mens sine pondere ludit. —“ The mind is playful when free 
from pressure.” 

Mensquepati durum sustinet cegra nihil. Ovid. — u A mind 
diseased can bear nothing that is harsh.” Its susceptibility 
is increased by suffering. 

-- Mensuraque juris 

Vis erat. - Lucan. 

—“ And might was the measure of right.” This takes place 
in the lawless days of anarchy. 

- Mentis gralisslmus error. Hor.—“ A most delightful 

reverie of the mind.” See Pol me, &c. 

Mentis penetralia. Claud.—“ fhe inmost recesses of the 
mind.” The secret thoughts of the heart. 

- Meo sum pauper in cere. Hor.—“ I am poor, but at my 

own expense.” Though I am poor, I am out of debt. 
q 2 
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Merces virtutis laus est. Prov. —“ Praise is the reward of 
virtue.” 

Merx ultrbnea putet. Prov. — “ Proffered wares stink.” 
Quoted by St. Jerome, and meaning that proffered ser¬ 
vices are despised. In cither case we are apt to suspect 
the sincerity of the person making the offer. 

Messe tenus propria vivc. - Pirns.—“ Live within your 

own harvest.” Live within your means. 

Messis erant primis virldes mortdlibus herba ?, 

Quas tellus nullo sollicitante dabat. Ovid. 

—“ Green grass, which the earth yielded, unsolicited hy 
man, was, to the first mortals, in place of harvest.” 

Metiri se quemque suo mbdnlo ac pedc verumest. Hon.—“ It 
is just that every man should estimate himself hy his own 
measure and standard.” Stretch your arm no further 
than your sleeve will reach. 

Meum and tuum. — a Mine and thine.” The “ law of meum 
and tuum” means “ the law of property ;” in contra¬ 
distinction to wdrnt is called at the present day communism 
or socialism. 

Mens mild , situs cuique est cams. Plaut.— “ Mine is dear 
to me, and dear is his own to every man.” 

- Mi cat inter omnes. lLon.—“ It shines above all.” These 

words have been used as a punning inscription under the 
picture of a favourite cat. “ My cat above all others.” 

- Migrdvit ab aurc voluptas 

Omnis. - Hoe. 

—“ All pleasure has fled from the ear.” Said in reference 
to those who preferred pantomimic exhibitions on the 
stago to the dialogue of the legitimate drama. 

Mild est propds) turn in tabernd rnori; 

Vinum sit appdsitum mbrientis ori. 

—“ In a house of carousal, well primed will I die, 

With the cup to my lips, while expiring I lie.” 

The first two lines of a Latin drinking song, in Leo¬ 
nine rhymes; which has-been generally, though wrongly, 
ascribed to Walter Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford in the 
twelfth century. 

Mihi forsan, tihi quod negfivit , 

Porrlget bora. - Hoe. 
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—“ Time may, perhaps, extend to me that which it has 
denied to thee.” 

Mihi isiic nec seritur nec metitur. Platjt. — “ There is 
neither sowing nor reaping for me in this matter.” 

- Mild res , non me rebus , subjungere conor. Hor. 

—“ I endeavour to make events submit to me, and not to 
submit myself to them.” 

Mill i tarda flaunt ingrdtaque tempera - Hor.—“ The 

time Hies slowly and heavily to me.” 

Milttat omnis amans .- Ovid. —“ Every lover is a sol¬ 

dier.” The lover requires vigilance, wariness, resolution, 
and fortitude. Ovid wrote his “Art of Love” to instruct 
in this hind of warfare. 

Mditice species amor esl. Ovid. —“ Love is a kind of war¬ 
fare.” 

- Mille drdnios excipe mille modis. Ovid. —“ Treat a thou¬ 
sand dispositions a thousand different ways.” 

Mille libniinum species et rerum discolor usus ; 

Velle suim cinque esl , nec voto vivitur uno . Pers. 

—“ There are a thousand kinds of men, and different hues 
in the colour of things; each one follows his own inclin¬ 
ation, nor do they all agree in their desires.” It is one 
of the most admirable dispensations of Providence, that 
the tastes of men are suited to the infinite variety of 
circumstances. See Quot homines , &c. 

Mille modi Veneris. - Ovid. “ A thousand-fold are the 

ways of love.” 

Mille trahens vdrios adverso sole colores. ViRO.—“ Drawing 
a thousand colours from the opposite sun.” Said of the 
rainbow. 

Millia frumenti tua triverit area centum , 

Non luus hoc cdpiet venter plus ac meus. - lion. 

—“ Though your threshing-11 oor should yield a hundred 
thousand bushels of corn, your belly w r ill none the more 
hold more than mine.” 

Mindtur innocentlbus qui parcit nocentlbus. Coke.— “ He 
threatens the innocent who spares the guilty.” 

Minor est quam servus , ddminus qui servos timet. —“ A master 
who fears his servants is lower than a servant.” He 
should take care therefore not to put himself in their 
power. 
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- Minuentur atrce 

Carmine cur< e. IIob. 

—“ Black cares will be soothed by verse.” 

- Minuit prasentia famam. Lucan.—“ Our own pre¬ 
sence diminishes the exaggeration of report.” See Mqjore 
longinquo , &c., and Vindictam, &c. 

Minus qfpcit sensus fdtigdtio quam cbgitdtio. Quint.—“ Bo¬ 
dily fatigue affects the mind less than deep thought.” 

- 'Minus aptus acvtis 

Naribus horum hominum. - IIoe. 

—“Not proof against the sharp-witted sneers of these 
men.” 

Minus in parvos fortune furit, 

LPviusque fcrit leviura Deus. Sen. 

—“ Fortune rages less against the humble, and Grod strikes 
more lightly the lowly.” See the Fable of the Oak and 
the Thistle. 

- Minfiti 

Semper et infirmi est dnimi exiguique voluptas 

TTltio. - Juv. 

—“ Bcvenge is always the pleasure of a narrow, diseased, 
and little mind.” Any person capable of thinking twice 
must see that no practical utility can result from the gra¬ 
tification of revenge. 

Minuticc .—“ Trifles.” Meaning the most minute and trifling 
circumstances connected with any matter. 

Minutulapliivia imbrern parit. JProv. —“ Many little drops 
make a shower.” “ Many littles make a mickle.” 

Mira can am ; sol occubuit , nox nulla seciita est. —“ Wonders 
1 will sing; the sun has set, no night has ensued.” See 
Sol occubuit , &e. 

Mira quadmn in cognoscendo sua,vitas et delectatio. —“ There is 
a certain wonderful gratification and delight in gaining 
knowledge.” 

Mirabile dictu. Vteg.—“ Wonderful to be told.” 

Mirdmur ex intervallo fallmtia. Prov. —“ We admire at a 
distance things which are deceptive.” Both morally and 
, physically the sight is often deceived by objects beheld 
from a distance. “ ’Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” See Major e, &c., and Minuit preesentia , &c. 

Mirantur tdciti , et dubio pro fulmine pendent . Statius. — 
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" In silence they are amazed, and stand in expectation of 
the thunderbolt, doubtful where it shall fall.” 

Miris modis Di ludos fdciunt homtrithus ; 

Mirisque cxemplis somnia in somnis danunt. Plaut. 

—“ In wondrous ways do the gods make sport of men ; and 
in wondrous fashions do they send dreams in sleep.” 

Misce stultitiam consiliis hr event . Hoe.—“ Mingle a little 
gaiety with your grave pursuits.” “ Be merry and 
wise.” 

- MisPra est magni custodia census. Jitv. —“ The charge 

of a great estate is a misery.” If the duties of the owner 
are properly attended to they will entail labour, if neg¬ 
lected he must make up his mind to be robbed. 

MisPra est servitus ubi jus est aut vagum aut incognitum. Law 
Max ,—“ Servitude is a wretched state where the law is 
either undefined or unknown.” 

MisPra mors sapicnti non potest accidPre. Cic.—“ A wretch¬ 
ed death cannot fall to the lot of a wise man.” To him 
death, in whatever shape, will be welcome. 

MisPram pacem vel hello bene mutdri. Tacit. —“ A peace 
that is productive of wretchedness, may be profitably ex¬ 
changed for war.” The one is a certain evil, from the 
other good may result. 

- MisPri, quibus 

Intentnfa nites. - Hon. 

—“ "Wretched are they to whom you, untried, seem fair! ” 
They will be sadly duped on finding your beauty accom¬ 
panied by deceit and ingratitude. 

MisPricordia Domini inter ponteni et fontem. St. Augustin. 
—“ Between bridge and stream the Lord’s mercy may be 
found.” True repentance, though at the last moment, 
will find favour in the sight of God. 

- MlsPris succurrPre disco. Vibg.—“I have learned to 

succour the wretched.” See Hand ignara , &c. 

Miserrima est fortuna quae inimlco caret. Sye. — “ Most 
wretched is the fortune of him who has not an enemy.” 
Meaning that to be envied by none, a man must be low 
down in the w'orld indeed. 

- Miserrima isthcec misPria est servo bono , 

Apud herum qui vera loquitur , si id vi verum vincitur. 

Plaut. 
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—“ It is the greatest of misfortunes to a good servant, 
who is telling the truth to his master, if that same truth is 
overpowered by violence.” 

Miserrimum est timere cum speres nihil. Sen. —“ It is a most 
wretched tiling to be in dread, when you have nothing to 
hope for.” 

- Mi serum est aliena vi.vere quadrd. Juv.—“ Wretched 

is it to live at the expense of another.” 

- MisPrum est alibrum incumbPre fames , 

Ne collapsa ruant subductis tecta columnis. Juv. 

—“ It is wretched to be dependent on another’s fame; the 
chance is, that the props by which you are supported will 
be withdrawn, and the roof come tumbling down in one 
common ruin.” 

- M iserum est opus, 

Igitur demum fbdPrepnteum, ubi sitisfauces tenet. Plaut. 

—“ It is a shocking thing to have to dig a well at the last 
moment, just when thirst has seized your throat.” The 
disadvantage of having deferred till the last moment a 
matter of vital importance. 

MisPrum istuc verbum et pesslmum est , 

lldbuisse, et nihil habere. - Plaut. 

—“ A shqcking expression that, and a most grievous one, 
‘ I had, and I have not.’ ” 

Milte ambos nudos ad ignotos, et videbis. — “ Send them 
both naked among strangers, and them you will see.” The 
old rule (attributed by Bacon, in his Apophthegms, to 
“one of the philosophers,”) for knowing a fool from a 
wise man. See the Fable of Simonides preserved from 
Shipwreck, in Pluedrus. 

- Mitte hanc de peetbre curam,. Vino.—“ Dismiss these 

anxieties from your breast.” 

Mitte superba pati fastidia, spemque cadilcam 
Despice ; vive tibi, nam mbriere tibi . Sen. 

—“ Cease to endure a patron’s proud insolence, and de¬ 
spise all transitory hopes; live for yourself, for for your¬ 
self you will die.” 

Mittimus. Law Term. —“ We send.” A writ for the re¬ 
moval of records from one court to another, also a precept 
in writing, under which a person accused of a crime is com¬ 
mitted to prison by a justice of the peace. 
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Mobilis et varia est ferme natura maldrum. Jut. —“ The 
nature of evils is generally variable and changing.” 

Mdbilitdte viget, viresque acqulrit eundo. ViitG.—“It lives 
by moving, and gains strength as it goes.” Said with 
reference to the activity of Humour, which gains strength 
as it travels. 

- Mubilium turba QuirUium. lion.—“ A crow T d of fickle 

citizens.” The mob, so called from their mobilitas , or fickle¬ 
ness. 

Modernri ammo et ordtibni , cum sis irdtus , non medincris in - 
genii est. Cic.—“To keep the mastery over your indig¬ 
nation and language, when yon arc angry, is no mean 
effort of the mind.” 

Moderdta durant. Sen.—“T hings enjoyed in moderation 
last long.” Whereas excess entails speedy exhaustion. 

Modeste tamen et circumspecto judicio de 1 antis viris pronun- 
ciandum est , ne, quod plerisque accidit , damnent qute non 
intelilgunt . Quintill.—“ We should, how ever, pronounce 
our opinions with reserve and cautious judgment, con¬ 
cerning such eminent men, lest, as is the case with many, 
we should be condemning what we do not understand.” 

Modestiafamai neque smmnis mortdlibus spernenda est. Tacit. 
—“ Lame is not to be despised by even the most eminent 
of men, if sought with modesty.” A high reputation is a 
legitimate object of ambition so long as it is sought by 
fair means. 

- Modo me Thebis , rnodo ponit AthPnis. Hon.—“ He now 

places me at Thebes, now at Athens.” Said of a dramatic 
writer, whose art and talent enable him to carry his audi¬ 
ence along with him whenever he changes the scene. 

Modus omnibus in rebus optimum est habitu. Plaut.—“ A 
medium is best to be observed in all things.” See JEst 
modus, &c. 

Modus dperandi. —“ The mode of operation.” The Way in 
which a thing is done. 

Molesta et importuna salutantium frequentia .—“A trouble¬ 
some and annoying crowd of persons paying their court.” 

Molle meum levibus cor est violdbile tells. Ovid.—“ My ten¬ 
der heart is vulnerable by his light arrows.” In allusion 
to the darts of Cupid. 

- Mollia tempura fandi. Hoe.—“ The favourable moment 
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for speaking .’ 9 There is a season for everything, and 

among them, for asking a favour. 

Mollis eductitio nervos omnes et mentis et corporis franc/it. 
Quint.—“ An effeminate education weakens all the powers 
both of mind and body.” 

Mollis in obsPquium facilisque roq antibus esses. Ovid.— 
“ You should be kindly obsequious and yielding to any 
entreaties.” 

- Mollissima corda 

Hilmdno gPnPri dare se ndtura fatetur, 

Quae Idchrymas dedit. - Juv. 

—“ Nature confesses that she has bestowed on man a most 
susceptible heart, in that she has granted tears.” 

Molliier austPro stiidio fallente labor cm. Hor. — “ While 
your eagerness in the pursuit beguiles fatigue.” 

- Monitor ossa cubent. Ovid. —“ Softly may his bones 

repose.” 

■- Momento mare vertitur; 

PEP)dem die ubi Idserunt , ndvigia sorbentur. 

—“ In a moment the sea is changed, and on the same day 
on which they have gaily sported along, ships are swallowed 
up.” Human life and the lot of the sailor are equally 
subject to vicissitudes. 

- Moriiti , melibra sequdmur. Vino.—“ Advised, let us 
follow better counsels.” 

Mons cam monte non miscPbitur. Prov. —“ Mountain will 
not mingle with mountain.” Haughty persons will rarely 
agree. 

Mons partiiribat, gPmitus immdnes cicns, 

Eratque in terr is maxima expectation 

At tile murem pPpPrit. - Pitted. 

—“A mountain was in labour, sending forth dreadful 
groans, and there was in the districts the highest expecta¬ 
tion. But after all, it brought forth a mouse.” See Par - 
turiunt monies, &c. 

Monstra evenerunt mild ! 

Introiit in cedes ater aliPnus canis ! 

Anguis per impliivium decidit de tPqulis ! 

Gailina cPcinit! - Ter. 

—“ Prodigies have befallen us! A strange black dog 
came into the bouse! a snake came down from the tiles 
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through the sky-light! a hen crowed!” All these were 
bad omens with the ancients. 

Monstrum horrendum , informe , ingens , eui lumen ademptum. 
Virg. —“ A monster horrible, misshapen, huge, and de¬ 
prived of his eye.” The description given by Virgil of the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, after his one eye had been put out 
by Ulysses with a red-hot spit. 

- Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum 

A vttiis. - Juv. 

—“ A monster whose vices are not redeemed by a single 
virtue.” 

Mora omnis odio est , sed facit, sapientiam. Syr. —“ All delay 
is distasteful, but it produces wisdom.” 

Morbi pernicidres sunt dmmi quam corporis. Cic.—“ The 
diseases of the mind arc more hurtful than those of the 
body.” 

More majdrum. —“After the manner of our ancestors.” 

More suo. —“ After his usual manner.” 

Mores deteridres increbrescmt , nee qui amici , qui inf deles sint , 
pernoscas . Plaxjt. —“ Bad manners gain apace, nor can 
you distinguish who are your friends, and who are false to 
y°u.” 

Mores dispares dispdria stndia sequuntur. Cic.—“ Persons 
of different manners follow different pursuits.” “Every 
man to his taste.” See Non omnia , &c. 

- Mores multdrum vidit. - Hon.—“ lie saw the man¬ 
ners of many men.” Said of Ulysses. 

Mori est fellcis , antcquam mortem invocet. Syr. —“ He who 
dies before he calls for death is a happy man.” 

- Moridmur, et in media arma rudrnus. Virg. —“ Let us 

die, and rush into the thick of the light.” See Hysteron 
proteron. 

Mdribus antlquis stat Homa .—“ Borne Btands by her ancient 
manners.” The stability of the Eoman republic was 
based on the simplicity of the manners of its citizens, and 
their resistance to all innovations. 

Mdribus et formd conciliandus amor. Ovid. — “ Pleasing 
manners and good looks conciliate love.” 

Mors et fugdcem persequitur virum , 

Nec parcit inibellis juventee 
Jdoplitibus, timidoque tergo. Hor. 
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—“Death pursues the man as he flies, nor spares the 
trembling knees of the unwarlike youth, or his timid 
back.” The impartial advance of death, who strikes down 
all before him, the coward equally with the brave. 

Mors et vita in manibus lingua. JProv. —“ Life and death 
are in the hands of the tongue.” 

Mors janua vita. —“ Death is the gate of life,” i. e. of ever¬ 
lasting life. 

Mors omnibus communis. —“ Death is the common ]ot of all.” 

- Mors sola fatetur 

Quantula sint hbminum corpuscula. - J irv. 

—“ Death alone discloses how insignificant are the puny 
bodies of us men.” Death, the universal leveller, shows 
the emptiness of human pride and ambition, and the feeble¬ 
ness of man. 

- Mors ultima Vinca rerum est. Hon.—“ Death is the 

closing limit of human affairs.” 

Mortdlia acta nunquam Deos fallunt. —“ The deeds of man 
never deceive the gods.” 

- Mortdlia facta perl bunt; 

Med uni sermon um slat lionos et gratia vivax , 

Mult a renascentur qua jam cecidere, cadent quo » 

Qua nunc sunt in honbre voedbiila , si volet usus , 

Quern penes arhltrium est , et jus , et norma loqnendi. II OR. 
—“ Mortal works must perish ; much less can the honour 
and elegance of language be long-lived. Many words 
shall revive which have now fallen into disuse, and many 
shall fall into disuse which are now esteemed, if it is the 
will of custom, in whose pow r er is the decision, and the 
right to form 1 ho standard of correct speaking.” 

Moridlis nemo est , quern non attinqat dolor morbusque .— 
“ There is no mortal being whom grief and disease cannot 
reach.” 

Mortalitdte relietd vivit immortalitdte indfdus- —“Mortality 
left behind, he lives clothed in immortality.” 

Mortem IP area ajfert, opes rursus ac facul tales aufert .—“ Date 
brings death, and deprives us of wealth and riches.” 

Mortua manus. Law Term. —“Mortmain.” Lands which 
were transferred to ecclesiastical corporations, and thereby 
became inalienable and not liable to secular services, were 
said to be, so far as the community at large was concerned, 
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placed in mortua manu , “ in a dead man’s hand.” There 
is, however, some doubt as to the origin of the term. 

Mortuis non conviciandum. Frov. —“ We must not speak ill 
of the dead.” See De mortuis , &c . 

Mortuo ledni et iPpdres insultant. Frov. —“ Even hares insult 
a dead lion.” It is only a poor-spirited creature that will 
insult departed greatness. See the liable of the Aged 
Lion and the Ass, in Phaedrus, B. i. F. 21. 

Mortuum.fiagellas. Frov. —“You are heating a dead man.” 
Said to one who reproves a man incorrigibly wicked. 

Mortuus per somnum vacabis curis. u Having dreamed that 
you arc dead you will be free from care.” This was a 
current opinion of the ancient Greeks, and still prevails 
with some superstitious persons. 

- Mas esl oblivisei homtnlbus, neque novisse , cujus niluli sit 

fdciunda gratia. Plaut. —“ It is the fashion for persons 
to forget and not to know him whose favour is esteemed 
as worth nothing.” 

Mos pro lege. Law Max. —“ Usage for law.” Long estab¬ 
lished usage is the basis of our common law. 

Motus in fine velocior. —“ Motion, towards its conclusion, is 
more swift.” The law of falling bodies. 

- Movet cornicula risum 

Fur tdvis nuddta coldribus. - IIob. 

—“ The crow, deprived of its stolen colours, excites our 
laughter.” A picture of the detected hypocrite or brag¬ 
gart. 

Mugitus labyrinthi. Frov. —“ The roaring of the labyrinth.” 
A phrase used at Borne, to signify any common topic or 
hackneyed subject; this being a favourite theme with 
wretched poets. 

MulqPre bircum. Frov. —“ To milk a he-goat.” To attempt 
an impossibility. 

- Mil Her cup)do quod dicit amanti, 

In vento et rdpidd scribP.re oportet aqud. Catull. 

—“ What a woman says to an anxious lover, ought to be 
written on the winds and the water as it swiftly flows.” 
In allusion to the fickleness of the fair sex; but more 
particularly the fair sex of ancient Borne. 

Mulier profecto nata est ex ipsa mord. Plaut. —“ Woman 
is surely born of tardiness itself.” 
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Mulier qua sola cogitat male cogitat. Prov. —“A woman 
who meditates alone, meditates to evil purpose.” 

Mulier turn bene olet ubi nihil olet. Plaut. —“ A woman, 
smells sweetly, when she smells of nothing at all.” 

Multa cadunt inter cdlicem supremaque labra. Laser.— 
“Many things fall between the cup and the edge of the 
lips.” To the same purpose as our favourite proverb, 

“ There is many a slip 
’Twixt the cup and the lip.” 

Multa dies , variusque labor mutdbilis cevi , 
llHiilit in melius ; multos alterna revisens 
Jbusit , et in soli,do rursus fortuna locdvit. Virg. 

—“ The lapse of time, and the varying revolutions of 
changing years, have improved many things, and capricious 
fortune, after many changes, has placed them once again 
on a solid basis.” In allusion to the changing destinies 
of states, and the transitions from anarchy to peace and 
order. 

Multa diftque lull: vitiis patientia viola cst. Ovid.— “ Much 
and long time have 1 suffered ; by your faults is my pa¬ 
tience overcome.” 

Multa docet fames. Prov. —“Hunger teaches many things.” 
To the same effect as “Necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion.” 

- Multa et pracldra minantis. IloR.—“ Threatening things 

many and great.” Of great and wondrous promise. 

Multa for unt anni venientes commdda secum ; 

Malta recede ales d dim uni. - IIor. 

—“ Our years as they advance bring with them many 
advantages ; as they recede they take many away.” Our 
early years are gilded by the pleasures of hope and antici¬ 
pation : our declining ones are embittered either by satiety 
or disappointment. 

Multa gemeus. Yirg.—“ Deeply lamenting.” Said of one 
who relates a sorrowful tale. 

Multa me dbcuit usus, magister egregius. Plin. the Younger. 
—“ Necessity, that excellent master, hath taught me many 
things.” 

Multa novit vulpes , sed foils unum magnum. Prov. —“ A fox 
knows many things, but a cat one great thing.” Said by 
the cat, who could climb the tree and so escape the hounds, 
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while the bragging fox could only run for it. See Ars 
varia , &c. 

-Multa petentibus 
Dcsunt multa. - Hon. 

—“ Those who desire much are in want of much.” The 
number of our wants (not our necessities) is in proportion 
to the extent of our desires. 

Multa prater spem scio multis bona evenisse. Plattt.—“ I 
know that many a lucky thing has happened to many a 
one beyond his hopes.” 

Multa quidem scripsi ; sed qua vitibsa putdvi , 

j EmendMu/ris ignlbus ipse dedi. Ovij). 

—“ Much did 1 write; but what I considered faulty I 
myself committed to the all-correcting flames.” 

Multa rogant utenda dari; data reddvre nolnnt. Ovid. — 
“ They ask for many a sum to be lent them ; but when 
it is lent they are loth to repay.” 

Multa senem circumveniunt incommdda. —“ Many inconve¬ 
niences surround the aged man.” 

- Multa vidimus 

Quce miser et frugi non fecit Apicius. -Juv. 

—“ We see many things which even Apicius (mean and 
stingy compared with him) never was guilty of.” 

Multa viri nequicquam inter se vulnera jactant, 

Multa cavo lliteri ingemlnant , et peetdre vastos 
Da/nt sdnitus ; erratque aures et tempura circum 
Orebra manus : duro crepitant sub vulnere mala; . Vino. 

—“ The men deal many blows to one another with erring 
aim, and many redouble on their hollow sides ; from their 
breasts the thumps resound, and round their ears and 
temples thick blows at random fly; their jaws crack be¬ 
neath the heavy hits.” 

MultcB manus onus levius faciunt. Prov. —“ Many hands 

make a burden light.” 

Multce terricdlis lingua , coelestlbus una .—“ The inhabitants of 
earth have many tongues, those of heaven but one.” A 
much quoted line, written by the late ltev. II. Carey of 
the British Museum. 

Multarum palmdrvm causidtcus. —“A pleader who has gained 
many victories.” 

Multas amicitias silentivm diremit. Prov .—“ Silence severs 
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many friendships.” It requires considerable energy and 
warmth of feeling long to maintain a correspondence with 
friends at a distance. See Non sunt amici , &c. 

Multi adorantur in am qui cremantur in igne. St. Augustin. 
—“ JVlany are worshipped at altars, who are burning in 
flames.” Not every man that has been canonized is 
really a saint. 

- Multi 

Committunt eddcm diverse crimmafato. Juv. 

—“ Many men commit the same crimes, with very different 
fates.” Sec Tile crucem , &e. 

Multi more islo atque exemplo virunt , quos cum censeas 

Esse ami cos , rPpPriuntur falso falsimbniis. Plaut. 

—“Many live after this manner and method; when you 
think them to be your friends, they are found to be false 
with their deceitfulness.” 

Multi mud la, nemo omnia novit. Coke. —“ Many people know 
many things, no one everything.” 

{Multi) nil rectum nisi quod pldcuit sibi ducunt. 11 ok. — 
“ Many esteem nothing right, but what pleases them¬ 
selves.” 

- Multi si pauca rogdbunt , 

Costiuodo destipuld grand is accrvus erit. Ovid. 

—“ If many ask for but a little, very soon will a heap be 
formed from the gleanings.” “ Many littles make a 
mickle.” 

Multi te bdPrint si teipsum ames. —“ Many will hate you if 
you love yourself.” Selfishness and self-love beget hatred 
and contempt. 

Multi tristanturpost dellcias , coTtvivia, diesfestos. —“Many per¬ 
sons feel dejected after pleasures, banquets, and holidays.” 

Mult is commodi tat thus ct elegantiis , suas cedes commddiores 
aptibresque fecit. Cie.—“ Py many appliances and ele¬ 
gancies, he lias rendered his house more commodious and 
convenient.” 

- Multis ille bonis Jlcbllis occidit 

Nulli jlebilior quam tibi - Hoe. 

—“ He died lamented by many good men, by none more 
lamented than by thee.” 

Multis mindtur , qui uni facit injuriam. Syb.— “ He who 

injures one, threatens many.” 
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Multis pardsse divitias non finis' misPridrum fait, sed matdtio; 
non cut in rebus vitium sed in uni mo. Sen. —“ To have be- 
comc possessed of* riches, is, to many, not; the end of their 
miseries, but a change in them; the fault is, not in the 
riches, but in the disposition.” 

Mull is terribilis cavito multos. A it son. — u If you are terri¬ 
ble to many, then beware of many.” The number of your 
enemies is proportion ably increased. 

Multi tu dine m decern fuciunt. Coke. —“ Ten make a mul¬ 
titude.” 

Mill to melius ex sermdne quoin lineament is, de mdribvs lid mi¬ 
ll umjudi cure. —“ It is much better to judge of men’s cha¬ 
racters from their words than their features.” 

Mulio pi tires sat let as quoin fames perdidil viros. —“ Surfeit 
has killed many more men than hunger.” 

Muller um an nor uni opus. —“ The labour of many years.” 

Mullbrum multibus grande leva fur opus. —“ k>y the hands of* 
many a groat work is made easy.” See MulUe mantis , &c. 

Multos cast raj uva nt, el lit no ft dice 
.Perm is/us sdnitus, bellaque mu tribus 

Deleslit la. - 1L O i l . 

— “ The camp, and the sound of the trumpet mingled with 
that of the clarion, and war, detested by mothers, have 
delights for many.” 

Multos ingrdtos inv'enimus , pi tires Juctmus. Pror. —“ We find 
many men ungrateful; we make still more.” T>y throwing 
the opportunity of showing themselves ungrateful in tlie 
way of undeserving persons. 

- Multos in suunuapericula misib 

Venturi linior ipse mall - Lucan. 

— 1 “ The very fear of approaching evil has driven many into 
peril.” See Incidit in Segllam , &c. 

Multos qui eon/licldri adversis videcintur , bentos ; ac plerosque , 
qiianquivm nt aquas per opes , vtiserrimos ; si UU grarem Jar- 
tuna m eonstanler tdlerent , hi prosper a mean suite utantur. 
Tacit. —INI any who appear to be struggling against ad¬ 
versity, are happy ; and more, although possessed of great 
wealth, are most wretched. The former support their 
adverse fortune w r ith firmness, the latter inconsiderately 
abuse their prosperity.” 

Multos time re debet quern multi timent. Syr.—“ He of 

R 
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whom many are afraid has reason to he afraid of man) .” 
See Multis terribilis, &c. 

-Multum abludit imago . Hob. —“The picture is most lu¬ 
dicrously unlike.” 

Multum demissus homo. IIoe. —“ An extremely reserved 
man.” 

Multum hahet jucunditatis soli ccrlique mutdtio. Pliny the 
Younger. —“ Change of soil and climate is productive of 
considerable pleasure.” 

Multum ills perielildtur, gui in negotiationem mantimam pe- 
cuniam impend 'd suam. —“ He runs many risks who expends 
his money on maritime speculations.” 

Multum inparvo. —“ Much in little.” Much in a little com¬ 
pass. A compendium. 

Multiim sapit gui non diu dr si pit. Prov. —“ He is very wise 
who does not long persist in folly.” This is said, taking 
into consideration the limited extent of the human powers 
of discernment. 

Multum to opinio fallil. Cic.—“ Your opinion is extremely 
fallacious.” 

Mundceque parvo sub lare pauperum 
Corner, sine auleris et astro, 

SoWcitam explicuere frontem. IIor. 

—“ A cleanly meal in the little cottage of the poor has 
smoothed an anxious brow, without hangings and pur- 

p le ”. 

Munditier, et ornatus, et cult us, here formin drum insignia sunt , 
his gaudent et gloriantier. Livy. —“Neatness, ornament, 
and dress, are distinctions peculiar to women; in these 
they delight and glory.” 

- Munditiis cdpimur. Ovid.—“ We are captivated by 

neatness.” 

Mundus scena , vita transit us, venisti, vidisti , abiisti. —“ This 
world is a stage, and life your w r alk across ; you have come, 
you have seen, you are gone.” 

Mundus universus exereet histrionem. Petbon. Abb. —“ All 
men practise the player’s art.” 80 Shakspeare— 

“ All the w orld ’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players.” 

As You Like It, 

Munrra acclpit freguens, remittit nunquam. Plaut. — “He 
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often receives presents, but never makes them in re¬ 
turn.” 

MnnPrum anvm is optimus est. Prov. —“ Goodwill is the best 
of gifts.” The goodwill of the giver constitutes the real 
value of the gift. 

- Munm Apolline (lignum, Hor.—“ A present worthy of 

Apollo.” A compliment to a meritorious poem. 

Munus orndre verbis. Tii’it.—“ To enhance the value of a 
present by one’s words.” To double the value of a gift 
by the grace with which it is presented. 

Muri cod'd as. Ovid. —“Walls of brick;” and not “cock¬ 
tailed mice,” a translation facetiously suggested in the 
“ Art of Pluck.” 

Mus in pice. — “A mouse in pitch.” A man who is always 
immersed in useless researches: Swift’s dirty philosopher 
of Lagado in “ Gulliver’s Travels,” for instance. 

Mus non uni ftdet antro . Plaut. —“ The mouse does not 
trust to one hole only.” 

- Mus mo con ling ere cuncfa lepdre, Luc ret. —“ To touch 

upon everything with a lively wit.” 

Must Ham habes. Prov .—“ You have a weasel (in your 

house).” To meet a weasel was considered an omen of 
misfortune. 

Mutdtis mutandis. —“ Changing what should be changed.” 
A warrant made out against B will do for E, 'midalls mu¬ 
tandis , i. e. changing one name for the other. 

- Mutf/to nomine , de te 

Pub/Ua narrdtur. - Hor. 

—“ Change but the name, the story’s told of you.” Such 
was the gist of Nathan’s parable to David. 

Mutidna cautio. —“The quirks” or “cozenage of Mutius.” 
In allusion to Mutius Scawola, the great Kornan lawyer. 

Mutum est pictura poema. —“ A picture is a poem w ithout 
words.” See Si poema, &e., and TJt pictura poesis , Ac. 

N. 


N. P. See Nota bene. 

Nee cmiicum castigdre ah meritam noxiam 

Immune est facinus. Plaut. 

r 2 
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—“ To reprove one’s friend for a fault that deserv . i?, is 
decidedly a thankless task.” 

Narnia sex cyatlds , sepicm Juslina bibdfur . Makt.— Let 
Nawia be toasted with six cups, Justina with seven 

Nam bo n u rn consilium surripiiur sapissime , 

Si mitnis cum curd out caie locus loquendi lectus cst. V l a t;t. 
—“For a well-devised plan is very often filched away, it 
the place for deliberating has not been chosen with care cr 
caution.” 

Nam cur ids us nemo esf, quinidem sit malcvolus. Pi, a i t 
“For no person is a busy-body, but he is ill-nature*! 
well.” 

. Nam dc millc fab(V modiis dum snrripis unum , 

Damnum esf , non facinus, m ild pado l Pnius isto. I Lou. 

—“ For when from a thousand bushels of beans you steal 
a single oue, the loss to me is trifling, but none the less 
is the crime on your part.” Although the law does not 
take cognizance 1 of extreme trifles, still, morally speaking, 
if 1 here is the a n im us fannuli, “the iutentiou to steal,” 
the gfiilt is the same. 

Nam cyo ilium periisse duco , cui qnidem peri it pudor. Plait. 
“ For l consider that man to be lost who is lost to 
shame.” 

Nam et nia jorum insiltnla iurri, sacris ceriwbuiisquc rc/iueudis, 
si1pientis esf. —“ For it is the part of a wise man to defend 
the institutions of his forefathers, and uphold the sacred 
rites and ceremonies.” 

Nam et slulle farrre et stulte fdhiiln ricr, 

Utrumque in cdate baud bonum esf. Plaut. 

—“ For to act unwisely and to talk unwisely, are neither 
of them profitable at times.” 

Nam moradat vires, tcncras morn percoquif was; 

JSt val/das scyctes , quod fail herba,Jacif. Ovid. 

—“For time supplies strength; time thoroughly ripens 
the tender grapes; and it- makes that iuto standing corn 
which was before only blades of grass.” 

Nam non esf rerisimile bn min cm pauperem 

Dauxillurn -parvi Jnccre , quin minimum petat. Plaut. 

— “ For it is not very likely that a poor man would despise 
ever such a trifle, and not be glad of a piece of money.” 

Nam nunc mores nihil jadmit quod licet, nisi quod labet. 
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Platt. —“ For now-a-day^ it is the fashion to reckon of 
no value what i ^ proper, b it only what is agreeable.” 

Kam pro jucundis aptissima quaeque dabunt Di; 

Cdrior cat Mis homo quant sibi. - Juv. 

—'“ For the gods will bestow what is most suitable, rather 
than what is agreeable; man is more dear to them than 
he is to himself.” 

Kam qui in juste imp r turn in quempiam facit, auf ird, out dli- 
qud perturbatione incififties, is quasi maims offeree ci ditar 
sdcio. Oio.—“ For when a man, in the heat of anger, or 
agitated by some other cause, makes an attack upon an¬ 
other unjustly, it would seem as though he had laid hands 
upon an ally.” Because man is a social animal. 

Kam sapiens quidempol ipsius jin git 

Fort tin am sibi. - Plaut. 

—“The prudent man really frames his own fortunes for 
himself” 

Kam scetus infra se taciturn qui cog)tat ullum 

Facdi crimen It abet. - J UW. 

—“For lie who secretly meditates a crime within himself, 
has all the guilt of the deed.” The animus, and not the 
act, constitutes the crime; although the laws of man can 
only take cognizance of the animus when manifested by 
the act. 

Kam vitiis nemo sine nascit-ur; optimus Me cst , 

Qui mi minis urgitur. - 11 or. 

—“ For no man is horn without faults ; lie is the best 
w ho is beset by the fewest.” 

- Namque iuscitia est 

Adeev sum stimMum calces. Ter. 

—“ For it is mere folly to kick against the spur.” So in 
Acts ix. 5, the Lord says to Saul, “ It is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks ;” i. e. to resist a superior power 
which lias you under its eontrol. 

Karrdtur et prisci Catonis 

Scope mero edluisse virtus. II OR. 

—“ It is said that the virtues even of old Cato w r ere often 
warmed by wine.” Said in allusion to'the rigid Cato, the 
Censor. 

Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origrne pendet. Manil. — 
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“We are bom to die, and our end is tho necessary con¬ 
sequence of our birth.” 

Nascimur poP tee, Jimus ordtores. Cic.—“ We are born poets, 
we become orators.” Poetical genius is a gift, but oratory 
may be acquired by education and perseverance. Witness 
the instance of Cicero, who in vain tried to become a poet, 
and of Demosthenes, who by perseverance became the 
greatest of orators. See PoPta nascitur , &c. 

Nd'tio comceda est. Juv. — “ The nation is a company of 
players.” 

Nails in usum Icetitice scyphis 

Pugndre Thracum est; tollUe barbarum 

Morem. - ITon. 

—“ To quarrel over your cups, which were made to promote 
good fellowship, is like the Thracians: away with a habit so 
barbarous.” The battles of the Centaurs and La pi tine, 
the near neighbours of the Thracians, commenced in a 
drunken brawl. 

- —Natos adjlfmina primum 

I) PfPrimus, scevoque gelu durdmus et undis. Yirg. 

—“ Our infants, as soon as born, we convey to the rivers, 
and harden them in the freezing ice and waves.” 

-Nat Pit a bed t is 

Omnibus esse dedit , si quis coqnPwPrit uii. Claud. 

—“ Nature has given unto all to be happy, if each did but 
know how to make a proper use of her gifts.” The same 
objects and opportunities may be blessings or curses to 
us, according as they are used. 

Natdra dedit us dram viUe tanquam pecdnice nulla prccstitdtd 
die . Ctc.—“ Nature has bestowed life on us, at interest, 
like money, no day being fixed for its recall.” 

Natdra ipsa valere , et mentis viribus excitdri, et quasi quodam 
divino spiritu ajftdri. Cic.—“ To be endowed with strength 
by nature, to be impelled by the powers of the mind, and 
to be inspired by a certain divine spirit as it were.” A 
recital of the endowments of true genius. 

Natdra naturans—natdra naturdta. —“ Nature formative— 
nature formed.” The two ultimate principles of the 
Dualistic Philosophy are technically so called. 

Natdra non dat virtutem; nascimur quidem ad hoc , sed sine 
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hoc. Cic.—“Nature does not bestow virtue; we are born 
indeed to it, but without it.” 

Nat dr a ! quam, te colimus inviti quoque. Sen.— “ O nature ! 
how much do we worship thee, however unwilling ! ” 

•» Natura tenacissimi sumus corum quce pueri percipimus , ut 
sapor , quo nova vasa imbuuntur , durat. Sen. —“We are 
naturally most tenacious of those impressions which we 
receive in childhood, just as a flavour remains in those 
vessels with which they were imbued when new.” 

Nat ure lam quamdam voluptdtem habent lusus jocusque; at 
eorum frequcns usus omnc dnlmis pondus , omnernque vim 
eripit. Sen. —“ There is a certain delight in pleasantry 
and jesting; but a too frequent use of them deprives the 
mind of all weight and vigour.” 

Nat dram expel las fared , tamen usque recurret. Hon.— 

“ Though you should check Nature by force, she will still 
resume her sway.” 

Naufrdgium rerum est mulier malefida marl to. —“ A faithless 
wife is the shipwreck of her husband’s fortunes.” These 
words were quoted by William the Conqueror to his wife 
Matilda, on finding that she encouraged his son Itobert in 
his rebellious designs. 

Nauscanti sit macho /flaunt omnia .—“ Everything is thrown 
off from a stomach that is diseased.” 

- Ndidbus atque 

Qnadrigis pefimus bene vivrre. - II or. 

—“ With the help of ships and chariots we endeavour to 
make ourselves happy.” By moving from place to place. 

Ne ad auras quidem scalpendas otium est. Prov. —“ lie has 
not time even to scratch his ears.” 

Ne JFjsdpum quidem trivit. Prov. —“ He has not so much 
as thumbed A£sop.” Said of a person extremely illiterate ; 
the Tables of iEsop being among the ancients an elementary 
school book. 

-- Ne cede mails , sed contra audentior ito. Vina.—“Yield 

not to misfortunes, but meet them with still greater firm¬ 
ness.” The first three words are the motto of the Earl of 
Albemarle. 

Ne cuivis dextram injPcPris. Prov. —“ Don’t give your right 
hand to every one.” Use discrimination in the selection 
of your friends. 
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Ne depugnes in alie.no negbtio. Prov. —“ Fight not in an¬ 
other person’s concerns.” 

Ne exeat regno. Law Term. —“ Let him not leave the king¬ 
dom.” A writ issued by the courts of Equity to prevent a 
person from leaving the kingdom without the royal licence. 

Ne gladium iollas, mulier. Prov. —“ Woman, do not wield 
the sword.” Persons should not wield “ edged tools,” 
which they know not how to use. 

Nc ILerciiles quidem contra duos. Aul. Gel.—“N ot Her¬ 
cules even could struggle against two.” 

Nc ini el Jig is, do mine? “ Don’t you understand, good sir?” 
See Love's .Labour's Lost , Act Y. sc. 1. 

Ne Jupiter quidem omnibus placet. Prow —“Not Jupiter 
himself can please everybody.” 

Ne mente quidem rede, uti possum us, mulio cibo et potibne 
eompleti. Cic.—“ We cannot use the mind aright when 
idled with much food and drink.” 

Ne mi/ii confinqant qu<v volo , sed quee sunt u/ilia. —“Led 
those things happen to me, not which I most wish, hut 
which are most for my good.” 

Ne negVigas amicitier, consuetudinem , out vibles jura ejusdnn. 
—You must not omit the usages of friendship, or violate 
the rights thereof.” 

- Ne non proeumbat honeste , 

JCxtrema luce etiam cum cad cut is erat. Ovid. 

— “That she might fall in no unseemly manner—this was 
her care even as she died.” Said of Lucretia when about 
to stab herself. 

Ne plus ultra. —“ No farther.” “ This is my nc jdus ultra ”— 
much the same as This is my ultimatum , (or, as the news¬ 
papers have it at the present day, my ultimatissinmm,) — 
“beyond this 1 will not go.” 

Ne prtesenlem aquani effundas, prinsquani uliam sis adept us. 
Prow —“ l)o not throw away the water you have, until 
you have got more.” Do not throw' away a present advan¬ 
tage for a problematical one. 

Ne prim s* ant'idbtum quant renvnum. Prov. —“Don’t take 
the antidote before the poison.” Do not exculpate your¬ 
self before you are accused. 

Ne, pueri , ne tanta dnimis assucsdlc bella ; 

Ncu patrice vdlidas in viscera vertite vires. VlKG. 



—“ .Do not, my sons, accustom your minds to suck cruel 
wars, nor turn your mighty strength against the vitals of 
your country.” 

Nepuero gladium. JProv. —“Do not give a child a sword.’* 
Let every person act in his proper sphere of life. 

Ne, pulvis et rinis , superbe 1e geras, 

Omnipotenlis ne fulmdna feras. 

—“ Jlust and ashes, he not elate with pride, lest the light¬ 
nings of the Omnipotent should reach thee.” The com¬ 
menting lines of a Sequence used by the liomish Church. 

Nr qua me is rsto diclis mora - Vikg. —“Let there be no 

delay in the execution of my injunctions.” 

Ne quid abjecte, ne quid tdnude facias. Oic.—“ Do nothing 
meanly, nothing timidly.” 

Ne quril detrimenti respubl/ca capiat. —“That the republic 
shall receive no detriment.” The injunction given at 
ancient 7tome to the JJictator, when invested with the 
supreme authority. 

Nr quid falsi d/cere audeal, ne quid veri non avdeat. Cro.— 
“Let him not dare to say anything that is false, nor lid, 
him fear to say what is true.” Advice given to an his¬ 
torian. 

Nr quid nimis. Tek.—“N ot too much of anything.” Do 
nothing to excess. See Id arbitror , Ac. 

Ne scalded (lignum borrWili seel ere fa gel to . lion.—“ Do not 
punish with an unmerciful scourge that which is only de¬ 
serving of the whip.” The censure of the satirist, as well as 
of every one that reproves, should be proportionate to 
the fault. 

Ne sibi deesset in bis angustiis. Cic.—“Lest, in circum¬ 
stances of such great difficulty, he should be found w ant¬ 
ing to himself.” 

Ne sus Minervam. JProv. —“A pig must not talk to Mi¬ 
nerva.” Ignorant persons must not censure those w iser 
than themselves. 

Ne sutor ultra crept dam. —“ Let not the shoemaker go be¬ 
yond his last.” Words addressed by Apelles to a shoe¬ 
maker, who pointed out errors in a slipper painted in one of 
his pictures; but when he was proceeding to criticise other 
parts of the painting, he was met by the artist witfy this 
rebuke. 
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- jY e te longis ambdgibus ultra 

Quam satis est morer. - ITou. 

—“ That I may not, by a long circumlocution, delay you 
longer than is necessary.” 

Me tantes , autperf ice. Prov .—“ Attempt not, or achieve.” 

Me verba pro farina. Prov. —“ Don’t give me words for 
meal.” Similar to our expression, “ Sweet words butter no 
par seeps.” 

- Nee bellua tetrior ulla est, 

Quam servi rabies in libera terqa fmentis. Clatjd. 

—“No monster is there more baneful, than the fury of a 
slave wreaking his vengeance on the backs of freemen.” 

Nee caput necpedes. Cic.—“Neither head nor feet;” or, 
as we say, “ Neither head nor tail.” 

Mee cibus ipse jurat niorsu fraudatus aeeti. Mart.— “ Not 
food itself is palatable when deprived of the relish given 
by vinegar.” 

Mee eitb credideris ; quantum eitb credere Icedal , 

Pxemplum voids, non leve, Proeris erit. Ovin. 

—“Be not too ready to believe; the fate of Proeris will 
be no slight example to you how disastrous it is to believe 
things readily.” See Ovid's Met. b. vii. 1. 894, et seq. 

Mee cui de teplusquam tibi credas. Prov. —“ Give no man 
more credit than yourself about yourself.” Do not 
acquiesce; in either praises or censures pronounced on 
you, which you know to be undeserved. 

Mec deus inter sit, nisi di-gnus vindlce nodus. Holt.—“Nor 
let a god interfere, unless there be a difficulty worthy of a 
god’s assistance.” Advice to dramatic writers, not to 
introduce personages too exalted, except on occasions of the 
highest importance. 

Mec do mo dbminus , sed domino domus bonestanda est. Cic.— 
“ The master ought not to be honoured by the house, but 
the house by the master.” 

Nee facile invenias mult is in millibus unum ; 

Virtutempretium qui putet esse sui. Ovid. 

—“Among many thousands you would not easily find 
oue wdio believes that virtue is its own reward.” 

Mee fuge colloquium; nec sit tibi jdnua clausa. Ovid. — 
“ Fly not from conversation; and let not your door be 
shut.” 
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-Nec imbellem /erodes 
Progenerant aquilce columbam. Hon. 

—“ Nor do ferocious eagles beget the unwarlike dove.” 
Nec levis , ingPnuas pectus coluisse per artes , 

Cura sit; et linguas edidicisse duas. Ovid. 

—“ And be it no light care to cultivate the mind with the 
liberal arts, and to learn thoroughly the two languages.” 
The Latin and the Greek. 

- Nec longum tempus, et ingens 

JExiit ad caelum ramis felicibns arbos , 

Mirdturque novas frondes, et non suaponia. Viro. 

—“ In no long time a huge tree shoots up to heaven with 
verdant boughs, and admires its new leaves, and fruits not 
its own.” Said of the results of grafting trees. 

Nec loquor haw , quia sit major prndentia nobis; 

Sed sim , quam medico , notior ipse mihi. Ovid. 

—“ And 1 say this, not because I have any greater fore¬ 
sight, but because 1 am better known to myself than to a 
physician.” 

Nec lusisse pudet , sed non incldere ludum,. Hon.—“ It is no 
disgrace to have been gay, but it is, not to have renounced 
those gaieties.” The shame does not lie in having joined 
in gaieties, but in not having quitted them at a proper 
season. A man must not be always “ sowing his wild 
oats.” 

Nec magis sine illo nos esse /dices, quam ille sine nobis pdiuit. 
Pliny’s Panegyric on Trajan .—“No more could we live 
happily without him, than he could without us.” 

Nec me pudet, ut istos, fateri nescire quod nesciam . Cic.— 
“ Nor am I ashamed, like those men, to acknowledge that 
I do not know the things which 1 do not know.” 

- Nec nicus audet 

Pern tentdre pudor, quam vires ferre recusent. Virg. 

—“ Nor does my modesty presume to attempt a thing 
which my powers are unable to accomplish.” 

Nec meus hie sermo est , sed quae prcecepit Ofellus. Hor.— 
“ Nor is this my language, but a precept which Ofellus 
has given.” 

- Nec mihi die ere promptum, 

Necfa cere est isti. - Ovid. 

—“ N either does my talent lie in talking, nor his in act- 
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ing.” The words of Ajax when pleading against Ulysses 
for the arms of Achilles. 

Nec minimum refer t , intact a rosnria primus, 

An sera carpus p ecu e relict a maim. Oxi n. 

—“ Nor does it make a slight difference only, wliether 
you cull from rosebeds before untouched, or whether, with 
a late hand, when there are hardly any roses left.” 

JYer minor ext virfus. qvam qmerere, parta Uteri: 

Casus inesl illie ; hie erit art is opus. Ovid. 

-—“ ’Tis no less merit to keep what you have got, than 
to gain it. In the one there is some chance; the other 
will he a work of art.” 

.Nee mirum , quod dirina nut urn dedit agros, ars humdna aulifi- 
earif vrhes . Yajmio.— tk Nor is it wonderful, as divine 
nature has given us the country, and human art has built 
the cities.” Similar to the. line of Cowpor, 

4 ‘ God made the country, and man made the town.” 

Nee worn, nee requics. - Yiuu.— u Neither rest nor ces¬ 

sation.” No intermission is allowed. 

Nec morti esse locum. - Yiiui.—“ Nor is there scope for 

death.” Virgil says, that after their dissolution on earth, 
all things return to God, and that death lias no further 
power over them. 

- Xeenon et apes exam)no eondunt 

Cor tie) basque ear is n/iosieque ilieis alreo. YlifO. 

—“ Bees also conceal their swarms in the hollow'hark and 
in the trunk of a decayed holm oak.” 

Nec nos ohn'di contra , nee fendcre tautum 

Sufic) mas ; sit pint l qithniam Fortune , sequumur , 

Qttoqtte vocat vert am us iter. - VlKG. 

— tl We an* neither able to make head against (the storm), 
nor even to withstand it ; sinee Fortune overpowers us, let 
us follow her, and turn our course v\hither she invites us.” 
The words of /Eneas to his followers. 

- Nee placid am wemhrts dot euro quirt cm. Ynui.—“ Nor 

dot's care allow placid quiet to the wearied limhs.” 

Nec plurihus impar. —“ No unequal match for many.” The 
motto assumed by Louis N 1 V. when he formed his pro¬ 
ject for the subjugation for Europe. 

Nec pliitcum ctcdif, nec demorsos sapit ungues. Peiis.— 
u It neither thumps away at the desk, nor savours of 
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nail-j gnawed to the quick.” Said of poor spiritless 
poetry, 

Nec, qnw pneteriit, )/erum rcvocrih)fur undo,; 

Nec, qu<c praderiit bora red!re potest. Ovid. 

—“ Neither shall the wave, which has passed by, ever be 
recalled ; nor can the hour which lias passed ever re¬ 
turn.” 

Nee quare rt nude—quid hr)beat iantuni rogant. —“ People 
ask not how and whence, but only what a man possesses.” 

Nee quicquam ad nostras per milt aeerbius auras. Ovid. — 
“ Nothing more distressing has come to my ears.” 

Nec satis est pulchra esse par mat a, dulcia sunlo. Ho a.—“ It 

is not enough that poems be beautiful; let them bo pleas¬ 
ing also.” 

Nee scire fas est omnia. 11 ok.—“ Nor is it allowed us to 
know all things.” 

Nee semper feriat quodeunque oninub)'t,,e amts. Nor.— 
“ Nor will the arrow always hit the object aimed at.” 

Nee servant ontdidrem uUum, nee date riorum d'toninum fuisse. 
S u eton.—“ There never was a bed ter servant or a worse 
master.” Said of the emperor Caligula. 

Nee , si we sitbi/o videos, agnoseere j toss is. Ovid.— “ Nor 

could you recognise me, if you wen* to see me on a 
sudden.” 

Nee si 010)1 ohsfdtur projt/erea idiom permit/'//ur. (hr.— 
“Though an act is not prohibited, it does not there¬ 
fore follow that it is permitted.” Moral duties go beyond 
the mere letter of the law. 

Nec sibi canid nun quids fnnere a-rrdgct. art eon , 

Non prius exact a tniui ratione sapbrum. Ho a. 

-—“ Let no man rashly arrogate to himself a knowledge of 
the art of catering, if lie lias not previously acquired an in¬ 
timate knowledge of the delicate distinctions of Ihivours.” 

Nec sibi, sed to/o (fendturn se credere wundo. Lucan.— “To 
believe that he was born not for himself alone, but for the 
whole world.” The principle acted upon by the bene¬ 
factors of mankind. 

Nee sum (idea informis , nttper one in tit/tire vidi. ViRU.—• 
“ Nor am I so very ugly, I lately viewed myself on the 
shore.” Self-commendation. 

Nec t amen ig nor at, quid distent wra hqnnis . IIor.— “Nor 
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is he ignorant of the vast difference between money and 
lupines.” He can distinguish between the worthy and 
the worthless. Lupines were used as counters among the 
Koreans, and to represent money on the stage. 

Nec tamcn in dando mensuram deserit; immo , 

Singula desert bit crrto modern minefinis. 

—“ Nor yet in giving does he go beyond all bounds ; nay, 
rather, to each he assigns a portion fixed and definite.” 

Nec tauten indignant eat, quod: voids aura placendi, 

Cam romptos hdbeaat same I a nostra viros. Ovid. 

—“ And yet it is not unbecoming for you to have a care 
to please, since our age produces men of taste.” Advice 
to the ladies. 

Nec tihi quid Herat, sed quid fee isse decehit 

Oceurraf ; merit emque domet respect as honest, i. Claud. 

— “ And let it not be the subject of your thoughts what 
you may do, but what you ought to do; let a regard for 
what is honourable ever govern your mind.” 

Nec vagus in lard pcs tihi pelle natet. Ovid. —“And do not 
let your foot wallop about in your shoe down at heel.” 

Nec Veneris phdretris macer est , ant lampdde fervet: 
lade faces ardent , veniunt a dote sagit.Ue. Jitv. 

—It- is not from Venus’ quiver that he grows thin, or 
with her torch that he burns ; it is from this that his fires 
are fed, from her dowry the arrows come.” Said of a 
fortune-hunter. 

Nec verba in verbo curdbis reddPre Jidus 

Interpres. - ITok. 

—“Nor, even if a faithful translator, should you make it 
your care to render the original word for word.” The 
meaning of the original might be lost thereby. 

Nec v/disse semel satis est, j aval usque mordri, 

Nt conferre gradient , et veniendi discere causas. Vtkg. 

—“ Nor is it enough to have merely seen him; they are 
delighted to prolong the interview, and to approach him, 
and to learn the cause of his coming.” The ghosts of the 
departed Trojans thronging around ASneas, when he visits 
the infernal regions. 

Nec vixit male qvi natus mdriemque fefellit. Hor.—“ Nor 
has he lived to no purpose, who, from his birth to his 
death, has lived in retirement.” 
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Nec vos y turbo, fere censu fraudata, magislri 

Bpernde : discipules attrdhit ilia 7iovos. Ovid. 

—“Neither do you, school masters, a set too often cheated 
of your pav, despise her; ’tis she that brings you new 
pupils.” Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, is alluded to. 

- Nec vullu deslrue dicta tuo. Ovid. —“ And do not undo 

your sayings with your looks.” 

Necesse cal cwn insanienti bus jar ere, nisi solus rcJinqueris. 
Petiion. Ann.—“It is necessary to bemad with the in¬ 
sane, if you would not be left alone.” ]t is as well to 
appear to conform to the prejudices of the day. 

Necesse cst cum qui velilpeecdre dliquandoprimum delin quire. 
Cie.—“ It is a matter of course that he who would sin 
must first fail in his duty.” See Nemo repente, Ac. 

Nccesse eat j a cere sumption, qui qiuerit lucrum. Pcaut.— 
“]t is necessary for him who looks for gab , to incur some 
expense.” “ Nothing venture, nothing win.” 

Necesse eat- in immensum exeat cupiditas qu<e naturdlem mo- 
dum transdiit. Sen.—“ Avarice, when it has once passed 
the proper limits, of necessity knows no bounds.” 

Necesse est ut mult os Vi meal, quern multi time at. S^ r.— 
“He whom many fear, must of necessity fear many.” 
The condition of the tyrant. See Mull os timere, Ac., and 
Mult is terribilis, Ac. 

Neeessitas est lex temp oris ct loci. Law Max. —“ Necessity is 
the law of time and place.” 

Neeessitas non liabet legem. Law Max .—“ Necessity knows 
no law.” In a sinking ship, for instance, the laws of life 
and property are hut little regarded. 

Necessitndinis et libertdtis infinita est cestimdtio. haw Max .— 
“Necessity and liberty should receive the very greatest 
consideration.” 

Nefas nocere vel malo fratri puta. Sen.—“ Consider it a 
crime to do an injury to a bad brother even.” Similar 
to the Scripture precept, by which we are commanded to 
return good for evil. 

Negat quis ? Nego. Ait ? Aio. JPostrimo impetrdvi eg timet 
mild omnia assentdri. Cic.—“ Does any one deny a thing r 
Then I deny it. Does be affirm? Then I affirm. In line, 
I have prevailed upon myself to agree to everything.” 
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-Neqleefa, sole/it in rendia s time re vires'. JioR.— “ Fire 

neglected is wont to gain strength.” 

Neqliifere quid dr sc quisque sentiat , non solum arroqanlis esl, 
$ed amu)no dissoluti. Cio.—‘ fc To be careless of what any 
one may think of him, is not only the conduct of an arro¬ 
gant man, hut of one utterly abandoned.” 

Nrqd/iispar. —Equal to business.” Able to manage affairs. 

Nr hi. con. Abbreviation of nr nunc con tradieonta. —“No one 
contradicting ” any question proposed. 

Nr m. dins. Abbreviation of nr mi nr dissentienle. —“ No one 
disagreeing” with a proposition made. 

Nrminrm id dqrre, u( ex at/rrius pradrtur insr.ilid. Cic.— 
u No man should so act as to take ad vantage 1 of another 
man’s ignorance.” 

Nrminrm tibi adjunqas amicum priusquom explore veris qubwado 
pr id rib us amieis sit usus .—‘‘Make no man your friend be¬ 
fore you have ascertained how he has behaved towards his 
former friends.” 

Nr mini dixrris, qinc nolis efferri. J J rov. Tell no one that 
which you do not wish repeated again.” 

Nr mini Jidas, nisi cum quo prins mddium satis absitwjisrris. 
l J rov. — u Trust no mail till you have eaten a bushel of salt 
with him.” 

Nemo allri/ans suam litrjo’f ndincm audirndus rst . Law Max .— 
“ No man bearing testimony of his own baseness ought to 
be heard.” 

Nemo an bonus , an dices omnrs qiurnmus. 2*roe .— 46 No 
one asks whether a man is good; we all ask whether he 
is rich.” 

Nemo bene hnprrat nisi qui parurril imprrio. Lvov. —“ No 
man is fully able to command, unless he has lirst learned 
to obey.” 

Nemo dot quod non habrt. Late Max. —“ No man gives that 
which he does not possess.” 

Nemo debet bis puniri pro into delicto. Coke. —“ No man 
ought to he punished twice for one offence.” 

Nemo dexter ins fort find sit usus. —■“ No man has more judi¬ 
ciously employed his good fortune.” 

Nemo doef us m utdtidnem eonsilii inconsfantiam dixit esse. Cic. 
—“ No w ell-instructed man has called a change of opinion 
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inconstancy.’* Acknowledgment of error is a duty, upon 
the observance of which our improvement depends. 

Nemo errat uni sibi , sed demcntiam spargit in proximos. Sen. 
—“No man commits error for himself alone, but scat¬ 
ters his folly among all around him.” Error is doubly in¬ 
jurious ; first in itself, and then by example. 

Nemo eat ah omni parte hedtus. —“ No man is bappy in every 
respect.” Sec Nihil ext. &c. 

Nemo est hceres viverUis. Law Max .—“ No man is the heir 
of one who is alive.” He is only an “ heir apparent.” 
See lLeredem Lens, &c. 

- Nemo in sese tent at dascender e ? Nemo ! Feus. —“ Does 

no one attempt to explore himself? No one!” Instead 
of looking into the faults of others, we should examine 
our own hearts. 

Nemo ire quenquam publied prohibet via. Pl.^UT.—“ No one 
forbids another to go along the highway.” No one is 
likely to interfere with you so long as you keep the beaten 
path. 

Nemo it a pauper vivit , quam pauper natus est . Syr. —“No 
man ever lived so poor as he was born.” 

Nemo Iceditur nisi a seipso. JProv. —“ No man is hurt but by 
himself.” 

Nemo malusfelix , minime corruptor. - Juv.—“ No wicked 

man can be happy, least of all one who corrupts others.” 

Nemo me impvne lacessit. —“ No one provokes me with im¬ 
punity.” The motto of the Order of the Thistle, a plant 
which is protected by its prickles. 

Nemo mill tans Leo implicHur seeuhiribus negotiis. Coke.— 
“ No one in the service of God should be involved in 
secular affairs.” 

Nemo mortCdium omnibus Jioris sapit. PilXT the L'lder .—- 
“ No man is wise at all times.” 

Nemo plus juris in dlium transferre potest quam ipse habet. 
Law Max. —“ No man can transfer to another a right or 
title greater than he himself possesses.” 

Nemo potest nudo vestimenta detrahere. Lrov. —“ No man 
can strip a naked man of his garment.” Like our saying, 
“ You cannot get blood out of a stone.” 

Nemo prudens punit quia peccatum est, sed ne peccitur. Sen. 
—“No man of prudence punishes because a fault has 
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boon committed, but that it may not be committed.” If 
this were not the object of punishment, it would degener¬ 
ate into revenge. 

Nemo punidtur pro alicno delicto. Law Max. —“ Eet no man 
be punished for the fault of another.” 

Nemo qui suw conf/dit, alterius virtidi invidet. Cic.—“No 
man who confides in his own virtue, envies that of an¬ 
other.” 

Nemo repente fait iurpissimus - Juv. —“ No man ever 

became extremely wicked all at once.” Men sink into 
the depths of vice step by step. 

Nemo sic impar sibi .—“ No man was ever so unequal to him¬ 
self.” See Nilfuit , &c. 

Nemo solus satis sapit. Plaut. —“ No man is sufficiently 
wise of himself.” 

Nemo sud sorte contenlus. —“ No one is contented with his 
own lot.” 

Nemo tarn divos h(limit faventes, 

Crastmum ut possit sibi polliciri. Sf/n. 

—“ No man was ever so favoured by the gods as to be 
able to promise himself a morrow.” 

Nemo tenetur ad impossible. Law Max. —“ No one is bound 
to do that which is impossible.” 

Nemo tenetur seipsum accusdre. Law Max. —“ No one is 
bound to accuse himself.” 

Nemo vir magnum , sine dliquo affldtu divino , unqvam fait. Cic. 
—“No man was ever great without some portion of Di¬ 
vine inspiration.” 

Neptunium , procul a terra , spectare furentem. —“ Erom the 
land to view the ocean raging afar.” 

Nccjuam hdm'(7iis ego parvipendo grdtiam. Plaitt. —“ I set 
little value on the esteem of a worthless man.” 

Neqiiam illud verbum est , Lena vult , nisi qui benefacit. Plaut. 
—“ That expression, ‘ he wisheB well,’ is worthless unless a 
person does well besides.” 

Nequdquam satis in re und cons/lmere cur am. Holt.—“ It is 
by no means enough to devote our care exclusively to 
one object.” 

Neque cwcum ducem , neque amentem consultbrem. —“ [Select] 
neither a blind guide nor a silly adviser.” A sentiment 
from Aristophanes. 
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Neque cuiquam tam clarum ingenium est, ut possit emcrqere 
nisi illi materia , occdsio, fautor etiam comm end'dtorque con - 
tingat. Pliny the Younger. —“ No man possesses a genius 
so commanding, as to he able to rise in the world, unless 
these means are afforded him :—opportunity, and a friend 
to promote his advancement.” 

Neque culpa neque lamia tcipsum. —“Neither blame nor \ 
praise yourself.” Avoid egotism, and pretend not to be * 
either better or worse than you are. 

-Neque enim concludcre versum 
Dixcris ease satis : neque , si quis s crib at, uti nos , 

Sermoni pripiirra, pates hunc esse poet am. Hor 

—“ For you must not deem it enough to tag a verse; nor if 
any person, like me, writes in a style more nearly resem¬ 
bling conversation, must you esteem him to be a poet.” 

- Neque enim lex asquior ulla, 

Quant necis artifices arte perl re sitd. Ovid. 

—“For there is no law more just than that the contrivers 
of death should perish by their own contrivances.” 

Neque enim quics gentium sine arnns , neque anna sine sti - 
pendiis , neque stipendia sine tributis. Tacit. —“ The re¬ 
pose of nations cannot be insured without arms, arms 
without pay, nor pay without taxes.” An armed peace is 
the best guarantee against war. 

Neque extra necessitates belli prceeipuum odium gero. —“ Be¬ 
yond that necessitated by war, I feel no particular resent¬ 
ment.” 

Neque femina , arnissd pudicitid , alia abnucrit. Tactt.— 

“ When a woman has once lost her chastity, she will deny 
nothing.” She will most probably be induced by circum¬ 
stances to submit to any degradation. 

Neque mala vel bona qua vulgus putet. Tacit.—“ Things 
are not to be pronounced either good or bad on public 
opinion.” 

Neque met, neque apes. Prov. — “ No bees, no honey.” 

“ Every rose has its thorns.” 

Neque opinione sed natura constitutum est jus. Cic.—“ Not 
in opinion but in nature is law founded.” 

Neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo. IIor. 

—“ Nor is Apollo always bending his bow.” 

s 2 
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- NPqueo monsirare, et sentio tantum. Juv.—-“I cannot 

describe it, I only feel it.” 

Nequicquam Deus abscldit 
Prudens oceano dissocidbili 
Terras , si tamen impiai 

Non tangcnda rates tr ansi Hunt vada. Hon. 

—“ In vain lias God in his wisdom divided the countries 
of the earth by the separating ocean, if nevertheless pro¬ 
fane barks bound over the forbidden waters.” 

Nequicquam exorndta est bene , si mordta est male , 

Pule hr um orndtum turpes mores pejus cceno collinunt . 

Elaut. 

—“ It is in vain that a woman is well dressed, if she is 
ill conducted; misconduct soils a fine dress worse than 
dirt.” 

Nequicquam pbpiilo blbulas dondveris aures; 

liespue quod non es. - Pees. 

—“ You cannot possibly give the people ears that will 
drink in everything: aim not at that for which you are 
not made.” You cannot long impose even on the credu¬ 
lity of the public. 

Nequicquam sapit qui sihi non sapU. Prov. —“ He is wise to 
no purpose who is not wise for himself.” 

Ncquissrmi h ('minis est pro dvr e ami cum. —“ It is the part of 
the most abandoned of men to betray his friend.” 

Nequiliam vhiosa tuam convivia narranl. Ovid. — “ Your 
drunken banquets bespeak your debauchery.” 

Nervi belli pecfmia inputta. Cic.—“ Endless money is the 
very sinews of Avar.” Both Bacon and Machiavelli ques¬ 
tion the truth of this saying. 

Nervis alien is mobile lignum. —“ A wooden puppet moved by 
strings in the hands of others.” Said with reference to 
those who allow themselves to be made the tools of others. 

Nervis omnibus. Prov. —“ Straining every nerve.” 

Nescia mens hi'minim fati sortisque fut/urm, 

J£t servdre mod urn rebus sublet a secundis ! ViEG. 

—“ How blind is the mind of men to fate and future 
events, how unwilling to practise moderation, when elated 
with prosperity 1” 

Nescio qua natdle solum dulcfdtne eunctos 

JDucit, et immembres non sinit esse sui. Ovid. 
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—“ The land of our birth allures us by an unaccountable 
attraction, and permits us not to be forgetful of it.” 

Nescio qua pra ter sold turn dulcrdine ladi. ViJiG.—“ By some 
inconceivable charm animated beyond their wont.” 

Nescio quia i Purr os dculus mi hi fascinat, agnos. YliUJ.—“ I 
know not what evil eye has bewitched my tender lambs.” 
Said in reference to the notion among the ancients, tliat 
evil resulted from the glance of the envious eye. 

Nescio qufnnddo induceet in men ft bus quasi saculdrum augurium 
futnrbrum ; idque in maxi min ingrniis , altissimisque dnimis, 
el exist it maxima, et apparel Jacillime. Cic.—“ There Is, 
I know not how, inherent in the minds of men, a certain 
presage as it were of a future state; and this chiefly ex¬ 
ists and appears the most manifest, in those of the greatest 
genius and of the most exalted mind.” 

Nese/re quid antra qnam natus sis aecidrrit , i' est semper esse 
puernm ; quid enim est ad as burnt nis, nisi mem aria rerum 
nostrdrum cum sup r riorum addte confexerit ? (he.—“ To be 
unacquainted with what has taken place before you were 
born, is to be always a child ; lor what is human life, un¬ 
less memory is able to compare the events of our own 
times with those of by-gone ages ?” 

Nescis quitl serus vesper vehat. Prov .—“ You know not 

what night-fall may bring.” 

JVeseis tu quam meticulbsa res sit ire ad judicem. Plaut— 
“ You little know what a ticklish thing it is to go to 
law.” 

Nescit plebs jejuna timere . Prov. —“ A starving populace 
knows no fear.” 

- Nescit vox niissa reverti. lion.—“ The word which has 

been once uttered, can never be recalled.” Hence the mis¬ 
chief that may result from an unguarded expression or 
the disclosure of a secret. 

Neu jluttem dubice spe pendulus borer. Hon.—“That I 
may not fluctuate in the hope dependent on each uncertain 
hour.” The blessings of a competency. 

Neutlquam officium llberi esse hdmtnis puto, 

Gum is n ihil promrreat, postulare id grutiee appdni sibi. Ter. 
—“ I do not think it the part of a man of a liberal 
mind to ask that a thing should be granted him when he 
has done nothing to deserve it.” 
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Dosces ante diem librum cum lumlne , si non 
Intendes omnium studiis et rebus honest is, 

Invidia vel amove viqil torquPbere. Hon. 

—“ Unless before day you call for your book with a light, 
unless you occupy your mind with study and becoming 
pursuits, you will, when w r aking, be tortured by envy or 
by love.” By idleness the passions are let loose, and mis¬ 
chief is a probable result. 

-Ni vis boni 

In ipsd inessetforma, htrc formam extinquerent. Teb. 

—“ Had there not been great force of beauty in her very 
form, these things must have extinguished it.” Her neg¬ 
lected dress and disheveled hair. 

Nihil a Deo vacat: opus suum ipse implet. Sen. —“ Nothing 
is void of God : He himself tills all his works.” The doc¬ 
trine of Pantheism. 

Nihil ad versum. —“ Not corresponding to the words,” 
meaning, “not to the purpose.” This adage is supposed 
to have had reference to the representations by gesticula¬ 
tion of the sense of the part recited. Hence, when the 
actor failed to represent the sense conveyed by the line, 
the prompter used this expression. 

Nihil agendo homines male dgere discunt. —“ By doing no¬ 
thing, men learn to do ill.” 

Nihil agit qui diffident cm verbis soldtur suis ; 

Is est amicus qui in re diibid re juvat, ubi re est opus. 

Peatjt. 

—“ He does nothing who consoles a desponding man wdth 
words; he is a true friend, who, under doubtful circum¬ 
stances, aids in deed when deeds are necessary.” 

Nihil dliud necessdrium , ut sis miser , quam ut te ml serum 
credas. —“Nothing is wanting to make you wretched but 
to fancy yourself so.” 

Nihil altum, nihil maqmficum ac divinum suscipPre possunt , 
qui suan omnes cogitationes abjecerunt in rem tarn humilem 
atque abject am. Cic.—“ They can attempt nothing ele¬ 
vated, nothing noble and divine, who have expended all 
their thoughts upon a tiling so low and abject.” 

Nihil credam et omnia cavPbo. —“ 1 will trust to nothing, and 
be on my guard against everything.” 
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Nihil differt uirum ccgrum in ligneo lecto an in aureo colloces : 
quocumquc ilium transtuleris, morhum suum secum trans¬ 
fer t. Sick.—“ It matters not whether you place the sick 
man on a wooden bed, or on one of gold; wherever you 
lay him, he carries his disease along with him.’* 

Nihil difficile est Natural, ubi adfinem 

Sui proper at - Momento fit cinis, dm silva. Sen. 

—“ .Nothing is difficult to Nature, when she is pursuing 
her end. A wood is long in making, ashes are made in 
an instant.” Said in reference to the final destruction of 
the earth by fire. See iEsse quoque , &c. 

Nihil doli subesse credens. Corn. Nep.—“ Suspecting no 
deceit.” 

Nihil eripit fort ana nisi quod et dedit. Syr.— “ Fortune 

takes nothing away but what she has given.” 

Nihil est ah omni 

Parle beatum. Hor. 

—“ There is nothing that is blessed in every respect.” 
There is a dark side to every picture. 

Nihil est (iliud magnum, qnam mult a minuter. Prov. —“ That 
which is great is nothing but many littles.” “ Many 
littles make a mickle.” 

Nihil est apt ins ad delectatibnem lectdris, quani tempdrum va¬ 
ried dies, fortdnceque vicissitndines. Cic.—“ Nothing is 

better suited for the entertainment of a reader, than the 
varying features of times, and the vicissitudes of fortune.” 
It is the varieties and contrasts of history that make 
“ truth stranger than fiction.” 

- Nihil est furdcius illo : 

Non fait Autdlgei tarn picedta manus. Mart. 

—“ There is nothing in the world more pilfering than he ; 
not even the hand of Autolycus was so gluey (filching) 
as his.” 

Nihil est in vita magndpere expetendum nisi laus et honestas. 
Cic.—“ There is nothing in life so earnestly to be sought 
as character and probity.” 

Nihil est mi serins, quam animus hominis conscius. Plaut.— 
“ There is nothing more wretched than the mind of a man 
with a guilty conscience.” 

- Nihil est 

Quin male narrando possit depravdrier. Ter. —“ There is 
no story but what may be made worse by being badly told.” 
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- Nihil est quod credere de se 

Non possit. - J UT. 

—“ There is nothing that he cannot believe about him¬ 
self” 

Nihil esl quod non expugnet pertinax opera , et inienla ac dili¬ 
gent cura. 8en.—“ There is nothing which persevering 
industry may not overcome, with continued and diligent 
care.” 

Nihil esl sdnitMi multo vino nocentius. —“ There is nothing 
more prejudicial to health than much wine.” 

Nihil esl lam utile quod in transitu prosit. Sen. — “Nothing 
is so useful that it can be prolitable from only a hasty 
perusal.” No lasting benefit can be derived from careless 
or hasty studies. 

Nihil est lam void ere quam mdledictum, nihiljacilius emittitur , 
nihil cilius exeipiiur , nihil latius dissipdtur. Oic.—“ No¬ 
thing is so swift in flight as slander, nothing more easily 
propagated, nothing more readily received, nothing more 
widely disseminated.” 

Nihil eum comniendat prcctcr simuldtam versiitamque tris - 
tiiiam . Cic.—“ He has nothing to recommend him, ex¬ 
cept an assumed and deceitful seriousness.” 

- Nihil hie nisi carmina desunl. Vina.—“ Nothing is 

wanting here but a song.” 

Nihil hdmini amico est opportuno amicius . Plaut. —“ There 
is nothing more desirable to a man than a friend in 
need.” 

Nihil honestum esse potest, quod just)tid vacat . Cic.—“ No¬ 
thing can be honest w hich is destitute of justice.” 

Nihil largiundo gloriam adeptus est. Sall. —“He acquired 
glory by no bribery.” lie rose by his own merits. 

Nihil leg (bat quod non excerperet. Pliny the Younger. —“ He 
read no work from which he did not cull something.” Said 
of his uncle the Elder Pliny, author of the llistoria Natu - 
rails. 

Nihil Lysice subtilitdte cedit , nihil argutiis et ac limine ITy- 
peridi. Cic.—“ He yields not a jot to Lysias in subtlet 3 r , 
nor to Ilyperides in acumen and sharpness of repartee.” 
Lysias was a celebrated orator of Syracuse, Ilyperides of 
Athens. 

Nihil magis consentdneum est quam ut iisdem modis res dissol - 
vdtur quibus eonstituitur. Law Max. —“ Nothing is more 
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consistent with reason than that everything should be un¬ 
done by the same means by which it was done.” A deed 
under seal, for instance, can only be varied by a deed 
under seal. 

Nihil potest rex nisi quod de jure potest. Law Max. —“ The 
king can do nothing but what he is allowed to do by law.” 
In a country, namely, which is governed on constitutional 
principles. 

Nihil prPtio parco, a/mlco dum opitvlor. —“ I spare no expense 
so long as 1 can serve my friend.” 

Nihil prodest imprbbam mercem PmPre. Prov. —“ There is no 
advantage in buying bad wares.” 

Nihil scire est vita jucundissima. Prov. — “ To know no¬ 
thing at all is the happiest life.” So our old English pro¬ 
verb, “ Children and fools have merry lives.” 

Nihil scriptum mirdetili causa. Tacit. —‘ There is nothing 
written here to excite wonder.” Said of a plain unvarn¬ 
ished narrative. 

Nihil semper floret; cefas succedit wtati. — u Nothing flourishes 
for ever ; age succeeds age.” 

Nihil sinvul invent am est et perfreturn . Coke. —“ Nothing is 
invented and brought to perfection at the same moment.” 

Nihil sub sole novi. —“ There is no new thing under the sun.” 
Keel. i. 9. 

Nihil lam absurdum did potest ut non diedtur d philosbpho. 
Cic.—“ There is nothing so absurd but what it may have 
been said by some philosopher.” 

Nihil tarn diff icile est , quin queerendo investigdri possit. Ter. 
— u There is nothing so difficult, but what it may be found 
out by research.” 

Nihil tarn flrmum est , cui perlcPdum non sit Ptiam ah invalids. 
Qutnt. Curt. —“ There is nothing so secure, but what 
there may be danger from even the weakest.” A mouse 
may put the finishing stroke to the ruin of a castle-wall. 

Nihil tom flrmum est , quod non expugndri pecunid possit . 
Cic.—“ Nothing is so well fortified that it cannot be taken 
by money.” 

Nihil turpius est quam gravis (State senex, qui nullum dliud 
hahei argivmentum , quo se probet din vixisse , preeter cetdtem. 
Sek. —“ There is nothing more despicable than an old man, 
who has no other proof to give of his having lived long 
than his age.” 
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Nildl unquam peccdvit , mortua est. —“ She only did 

amisB in this, that she died.” An epitaph on a virtuous 
wife, given by Camerarius as having been found near the 
Jews’ Quarter at Koine. 

Nihil unquam sic impar sibi. See Nil fuit , Ac. 

-- Nihil videtur mundius. Tee. —“ Nothing seems more 

neat.” 

Nililli ebcio est. Plaut. —“ Trusting is good for nought.” 

Nil actum reputans , si quid superesset agendum. Lucan. — 
“ Considering nothing done, if aught remained to he 
done.” Said of Julius Caesar. The principle adopted by 
a man of energy and talent. 

Nil ndeo for tuna gravis miser dbile fecit , 

lit minuant nulla gaudiapace malum. Ovid. 

—“ Misfortune has made no lot so wretched, but what 
a respite of the evil is productive of some deliglit.” 

Nil admirdri prope est res una , Numlci, 

Solaquc, quce possit facere et servdrc bedtim. if OE. 

—“ Never to lose one’s self-possession is almost the one 
and only thing, Numicius, which can make and keep a 
man happy.” 

Nil agit vxemplum litem quod life resolvit. Hob.—“ That 
illustration is of no use which extricates us from one diili- 
culty by involving us in another.” 

Nil con scire sibi , nulla pallcscerc culpa. PI on.—See Ilic 
mar us, Ac. 

- Nil consuetudine majus. Ovid. -— “ There is nothing 

more powerful than custom.” 

-Nil cupientium 
Niidus castra peto. II ob. 

—“Naked I commit myself to the camp of those who de¬ 
sire nothing.” 

Nil debet. Law Term. —“He owes nothing.” The common 
plea in defending an action for debt. 

Nil desperandum. —“ Nothing is to be despaired of.” 

Nil desperandum Teucro duce , et auspice Teucro. lion.— 
“ We must despair of nothing, Teucer being our leader, 
and we under his command.” 

Nil dicit. Law Term. —“ He says nothing.” When the 
defendant fails to put in his answer to the plaintiff’s declar¬ 
ation, judgment is given against him, because he does not 
say anything why it should not be. 
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Nil dictu foedum visitque haec limina tang at, 

Intra quad puer est. - Jut. 

—“ Let nothing unfit to be said or seen, enter those 
thresholds where youth inhabits.” See Maxima debc- 
tur , &c. 

Nil dictum quod non dictum prius. Frov. —“ Nothing can 
he said which has not been said before.” See Nihil sub , Ac. 

Nil ego coniiilerim jucundo sanus amico. lion.—“ There is 
nothing which, in my senses, 1 should prefer to an agree¬ 
able friend.” 

Nil erit ullerius quod nostris moribus addat 
Fosteritas ; eddem cupient fdcientque minores : 

Omnc in prcrcipiti vitium slelit. - J cty. 

—“There wall be nothing left for posterity to add to our 
manners; those who come after us will act as we do, and 
have the same desires: every vice has reached its cul¬ 
minating point.” The complaint of the moralist in every 
age against the luxury and vice of his time. 

Nilferet ad Manes divitis umbra suos. Ovid. —“The ghost 
of the rich man will carry nothing to the shades below.” 

- Nil J wit unquam 

Sic impar sibi .- Hon. 

— “ Never was there anything so unlike itself.” The ex¬ 
treme of inconsistency. 

Nil hahct infelix pawpertas ditrius in se, 

Quatn quod ridiculos homines facit. - Juy. 

—“ Unhappy poverty has nothing in it more galling, than 
that it exposes men to laughter.” 

Nil hdbuit in tenement is. Law Term. —“ He had no such 
tenement.” The plea denying the title of the plaintiff in 
an action of debt by a lessor against a lessee without 
deed. 

Nil hdmini certum est. Fieri quis posse ' put dr et ? Oyid.— 
“ There is nothing assured to mortals. Who could have 
thought that this would come to pass ?” 

Nil intra est die am, nil extra est in nuce duri. Hon.—“ [If 
such is not the case] then there is no kernel in the olive, 
no shell outside the nut.” A person who will maintain 
that, will swear that black is white. 

- Nil me qfficit unquam , 

JDitior hie , aut est quia doctior ; est locus uni 
Cuique suus. - Hoe. 
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—“ It nothing affects me that this man is more wealthy 
or more learned than I am; every man has his own sta¬ 
tion.” 

Nil mild das virus , diciit post fa,t,a dalnrum ; 

Si non insdnis , sc is, Maro , quid cupiam. Mart. 

—“ Yon give me nothing during your life, you say yon 
will leave me something after your death ; if you are not 
a fool, Maro, you know what I wish for.” The thoughts of 
the man who is waiting to slip “ into dead men’s shoes.” 

Nil mild vobiscnm est; hate mens ardor crit. Ovid.— “ I 
have nought to do with you; she shall be my flame.” 

Nil mortal)bus arduum est . Hor. —“ Nothing is too arduous 
for mortals.” With patience and perseverance there is no 
difficulty in that which is not in itself impossible. 

- Nil obstal. Co'is t/ibi pane vidPre est 

Ut nit dam, ne erure rnalo, ne sit pede turpi : 

Mctiri possis bculo latus. - Hor. 

— “ There is nothing in your way ; through the thin gauze 
dress you may discern her almost as well as if she were 
naked; you may see that she has neither a bad leg nor 
an ugly foot; you may survey her form from top to toe 
with your eye.” 

Nil opus est digit is, per quos arcana loqudris. Ovm.—“ There 
is no need there of using the fingers to talk over your 
secrets.” 

Nil oritur urn alias , nil ortum tale fatentes. Hor. —“ Con¬ 
fessing that none had arisen before, or would arise, like 
unto thee.” A compliment to his patron, Augustus. 

Nil percent bculi, si bculis animus imperet. Syr. — u The 
eyes cannot sin if the understanding governs the sight.” 
Cicero too says that it is necessary to exercise chastity 
of sight. See also Matt . v. 28. 

Nil prodest quod non Ittdere possit idem. Ovid. —“ There is 
nothing advantageous, which may not also be injurious.” 
These evils may be caused by carelessness, precipitation, 
or want of moderation. 

Nil prbprium ducas quod mutdri potest. Syr. —“ Beckon no¬ 
thing your own, that can be changed.” All worldly pos¬ 
sessions are of doubtful tenure ; but virtue, philosophy, and 
an enlightened mind, we may call our own. 

- Nil seiri si quisputat , id quoque nescit 

An sciri possit , qui se nil scire fatitur. 


Lucret. 
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—“ If a person thinks that nothing can he known, it ne¬ 
cessarily follows that he does not know whether or not 
nothing can be known, from his very confession that he 
knows nothing.” An answer to the scepticism of the dis¬ 
ciples of Pyrrho, who maintained that “ all that wc know 
is, that nothing can be known.” 

Nil similius insdno quam ebrius. JProv .— “Nothing more 
strongly resembles a madman than a man who is drunk.” 

- Nil sine may no 

Vita labove dedit mortal/bus. IIoR. 

—“ Life has bestowed nothing on man without great 
labour.” 

- Nil sine te me 

j Vrosunt l/onbres. - lion. 

—“ My honours are nothing worth without thy aid.” 
An address by the poet to his Muse, entreating her to 
continue her inspiration. 

Nil spernat anris , nee tamen crcdat statim. Pif Ml). —“Let 
the ear despise nothing, nor yet let it accord implicit be¬ 
lief at once.” 

Nil lam difficile cst , quin queerendo investigdri possit. Ter. 
—“ There is nothing so difficult but what it may be found 
out by seeking.” 

Nil tarn difficile est quod non solcrtia vincat. Lvov. —“ There 
is nothing so difficult that skill will not overcome it.” 

Nil tenure novandurn. Law Maxim .—“ Innovations should 
not be rashly made.” 

Nil tenure uxori de servis crede querenti; 

Sape etenim nidlier quern conjux diligit , odit. Cato. 

—“ Do not rashly give credit to a wife complaining of 
servants; for very often the wife hates the person whom 
the husband most regards.” 

Nil volt turn quin prcecognrtum . —“ Nothing can be wished 
for without our having had some thought of it before¬ 
hand.” Hee Consentire non , &c. 

Nimia cura deterit magis quam emendat. Lvov. —“ Too much 
care injures rather than improves.” A good thing may be 
spoiled by overdoing it. “ Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

Nimia est miseria pulchrum esse Iwminem nimis. Plaut. — 
“It is a very great plague to be too handsome a man.” 
The words of Pyrgopolinices, a braggart and a fop. 
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- JNimia est voluptas , si diu abfueris a domo 

Domum si redieris , si tibi nulla est ccgritudo animo obviam. 

Plaut. 

—“ It is a groat pleasure, if you have been long absent, 
when you return home to have no anxieties to grate your 
feelings.” 

JNimia familidritas par it coni cmp turn. Prov. —“ Too much 
familiarity breeds contempt.” 

- JVimia ill tec liccntia 

Profecto evddet in dliquod magnum malum. Tee. 

—“This extreme licentiousness will assuredly eud in some 
great disaster.” 

JVtmia subtilltas in jure reprobdfur. Law Max. —“ Excessive 
refinements in the law are to be reproved.” 

JViniio id quod pudet fiicilius fertvr, quam illud quod pi get. 
Plaut. —“ That which we are ashamed of is more easily 
endured than that which we arc vexed at.” 

JVirnio prevstat impendibsum te quam ingrdtum dicier; 

Ilium laudabunt boni , liunc etiarn ipsi culpdbunt mail, 

Plaut. 

—“ It is much better to be called over-liberal, than un¬ 
grateful ; the first, good men will applaud ; the latter, even 
bad men will condemn.” 

JVimirum insdnus panels videotur , eo quod 

Maxima pars hbminum morbo jaetdtur ebdem. Hoe. 

—“ lie, for instance, appears to be mad to but a few, be¬ 
cause the greater part of them are infected with the same 
disease.” 

JVimis areta premunt bit dee convivia caprtr . IIoe. —“ Hank 
and sweaty odours annoy us at overcrowded entertain¬ 
ments.” A good suggestion for those who think that they 
cannot overcrowd a room. 

- JVirnis uncis 

JVdi'ibus indulges. - Pees. 

*—“ You indulge your upturned nostrils too much.” The 
nostrils, as Pliny says, were considered the exponents of 
sarcasm and ridicule. 

JVimium alterccmdo veritas amittitur. JProv. —“ In too eager 
disputation, the truth is lost sight of.” 

JVimium difficile est reperiri , ita ut nomen ducit y 

Cui tuam cum rem credideris sine omni curd dormias. Plaut. 
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—“ It is an extremely difficult thing for a friend to be 
found to act up to his title, and to whom when you have 
intrusted your interests you may sleep without care.” 

-Nimium ne crede colbri. Vino.—“ Trust not too much 
to your good looks.” 8aid by the poet to a conceited youth, 
but applicable to outward appearances in general. 

Nimium risus pretium est, si prdbitdtis impendio constat. 
Quint.—“ A laugh costs too much, if it is bought at the 
expense of propriety.” 

Nimius in veritdte , et similitudinis qudm pulcJiritudmis am an- 
tior. Quint. —“Too scrupulous as to the truth, and 

more desirous of exactness than beauty.” There are dis¬ 
agreeable traits in nature, which an artist need not go out 
of his way to copy. Some of the Dutch painters have been 
guilty of this. 

Nisi caste , saltern caute. JProv. —“ If not chastely, at least 
cautiously.” A Jesuitical hint that at all events we should 
study appearan ees. 

- Nisi dextro tempore JFlacci 

Verba per attentam non ibunt Cccsdris aurem . Hon. 

—“ Unless at an appropriate time, the words of Flaecus 
will not reach the attentive ear of Otesar.” 

Nisi Ddminus, frustra. —“ Unless the Lord is with us, our 
efforts are vain.” From Psalm cxxvii. 1. The motto of the 
city of Edinburgh, where it has been ludicrously translated, 
“ You can do nothing here unless you are a lord!” 

Nisi prius. Law Term. —“ Unless before.” A writ by which 
the sheriff is commanded to bring a jury to Westminster 
Hall on a certain day, unless the justices shall previously 
come into his county. 

Nisi iifile est quod jacimus, stulta est gloria. Ph^d.—“ Un¬ 
less what we do is useful, vain is our glory.” This line is 
said to have been found copied on a marble stone, as part 
of a funeral inscription, at Alba Julia, or Weissemberg, in 
Transylvania. 

Nitimur in ve.titum semper , cvpimusque negdta. Ovid. —“We 
are ever striving for what is forbidden, and are coveting 
what is denied us.” 

Nitor in adversum , nec me , qui ceetera vincit 

Impetus , et rapido contrdrius evehor orbi. Ovid. 

—“ Against this I have to contend; that force which over- 
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conies all other things, does not overcome me; and I am 
borne in a contrary direction to the swiftly moving 
world/’ 

NobilUas sola est atque untca virtus. Juy.—“ Virtue is the 
sole and only nobility.” 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux , 

Nox est perpHua una dormienda. Cattjll. 

I —“As soon as our brief day has closed, we shall have to 

\ sleep in everlasting night.” The words of one who did 

i not believe in the immortality of the soul. 

Nobis non licet esse iam diserlis , 

Qiri Alusas cdl/mus severiores. Mart. 

—“ We, who cultivate the severer Muses, arc not allowed 
to be so discursive.” 

- Nocet empta dolbre voluptas. IIor.—“ Pleasure pur¬ 
chased by pain is injurious.” Because pleasure of this 
kind arises from immoderate indulgence. , 

- Noctemque diem que fall gat. ViKG.—“ He labours both 

night and day.” 

Noclis crat medium ; quid non amor imprdbns audet ? Ovid. 
—“ ’Twas midnight; what does not unscrupulous passion 
dare ?” 

Nocturnd versdte manu , versdte diurnd. II OR. — “Ponder 
these matters by night, ponder them by day.” 

Nocumentum, ddcumentum. Prov. —“ Harming’s warning.” 
“ Pore warned, forearmed.” 

Nodum in scirpo qua j rPre. Prov. —“ To look for a knot in 
a bulrush.” To be too fastidious. 

Nolens volens. —“ Whether he will or no.” “ Will lie, nill he.” 

Noli qffeetdre quod tibi non est datum , 

JDelusa ne spes ad querelam recidat. PhjED. 

—“ Covet not that which has not been granted you, lest 
your baffled hopes sink down to useless repinings.” 

Noli equi dentes insplcere dondti. Prov .—“ Look not a gift- 
horse in the mouth.” Quoted by St. Jerome. 

Noli me tang ere. —“ Touch me not.” A plant of the genus 
impatiens. On being touched when ripe, it discharges its 
seeds from the capsule w ith considerable force. The term 
is also applied to an ulcer or cancer; and sometimes an 
object of extreme costliness is called a “ Touch me not.” 
See also John xx. 17. 
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- Noli pugnare duubus. Catull.—“ Don’t fight against 

two.” “ Two to one is odds.” 

Nolle prosequi . Law Term. —“ To be unwilling to prose¬ 
cute.” An acknowledgment by the plaintiff that he Aviil 
not proceed any further with his suit. 

Nolo episcopdri. — “I have no wish to bo a bishop.” A 
phrase which, with a semblance of modesty, was used as 
a matter of form by those who were elevated to a bishop¬ 
ric. Hence it is used to imply an affectation of indiffer¬ 
ence about a thing which a person has the greatest am¬ 
bition to obtain. 

Nomen amicilia est , nomen inane Jides. Ovid. —“ Friendship 
is but a name, constancy an empty title.” 

Nomina lionesta prcdcnduntur vitiis. Tag.—“ Honourable 
names are given as a screen to vices.” 

Nomine poence. Law Term. —“ Under name of a penalty.” 
A penalty agreed to bo incurred on non-payment of rent 
by a given day. 

Non adeo cecidi , quamvis drjcctus, ut infra 

Te quoque sim ; infer ins quo nihil esse potest. OviD. 

—“ Although prostrate, 1 have not fallen so low that I am 
beneath even thee, than whom nothing can be lower.” 

Non (dale verum ingenio adipiscitur sdpientia. Plaut.— 
“ Not by years but by disposition is wisdom acquired.” 

Non dliier quam qui adverso vix jlmnme lembum 
jRemigiis subigit: si brdchia forte remisit, 

Atque ilium in preeceps prono rap it alveus amni. Vino. 

—“ Not otherwise than is he who rows his skiff with much 
ado against the tide; if by chance he slackens his arms, 
the tide hurries him headlong down the stream.” 

Non amo te , Sdbidi , nee possum dicere quare ; 

Hoc tantum possum dicere , non amo te. Maht. 

—“ I do not love thee, Sabidius, nor can I say why ; this 
only I can say, I do not love thee.” A description of an 
unaccountable aversion. Th is epigram has been thus trans¬ 
lated by the facetious Tom Brown; 

“ I do not love thee, Doctor Fell : 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this alone I know full well, 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell.” 
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Dr. Fell being the dean of Christ Church, who had threat¬ 
ened him with expulsion. 

Non amplller sed mundlter convivium ; plus sails quarn sump - 
tus. Cobn. Nep. —“ An entertainment not profuse but 
elegant; more of true relish than expense.” 

No?i assumpsit. Law Term. —“ He did not undertake.” The 
general issue in an action of assumpsit , where the defendant 
denies that he undertook to do the thing stated. JSee As¬ 
sumpsit. 

Non auriga pig er. —“ No lazy charioteer.” Said of a director 
or managing man who will not “ let the grass grow under 
his feet” in carrying out an undertaking. 

Non bene conducti vendunt perjuria testes. Ovid. —“ Wit¬ 
nesses hired dishonestly make sale of their perjuries.” 

Non bene conveniunt , nec in und sede morantur 

Majestas ct amor. - Ovid. 

—“ Majesty and love do not well agree, nor do they dwell 
in the same place.” 

Non bene junetdrum discordia semlna rerum. Ovid. —“ The 
discordant atoms of things not harmonizing.” A descrip¬ 
tion of the state of Chaos. 

Non bene pro toto libertas venditur auro ; 

Hoc codeste bonum preeterit orbis opes. 

—“ Liberty is not w r ell sold for all the gold; this heavenly 
blessing surpasses the wealth of the world.” 

Non bonus somnus est de prandio. Apage. Platjt.—“ Sleep 
is not good after a morning meal—out upon it! ” 

Non caret is , qui non dcsiderat. —“ He is not in want who 
has no desires.” 

Non compos mentis. —“ Not master of his mind.” In an un¬ 
sound state of mind. 

Non constat. Law Term. —“ It does not appear.” It is not 
shown by evidence before the court. 

Non cuicunque datum est habere nasum. - M \bt. —“It 

is not every one to whom it has been given to have a 
nosemeaning a keen wit, and power of satire. 

Non cuivis hom/ini contingit adire Corinthum. Hob. —“ It is 
not the lot of every man to visit Corinth.” It is not the 
lot of all men to enjoy the same opportunities of travel or 
improvement. Corinth was the head quarters of luxury 
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and refinement, and it was only tlie more wealthy who 
could afford to pay a visit to it. 

Non depanic cadit , qui cum sapientid vadit. —“ lie falls not 
from the bridge who walks with prudence.” A mediaeval 
Leonine proverb. 

Non deed superbum esse Iwrruncm servum. Plaut. —“It is 
not proper for a servant to give himself airs.” 

Non declpitur qui sell sc declpi. Cokk.— “ lie is not deceived 
who knows that he is being deceived.” 

Non dPPrat voluntas, sed facullas. —“ Not the will, but the 
means, were wanting.” 

- Non deficit alter. Vino.—“ Another is not wanting.” 

We sustain no loss but what can easily be replaced ; or 
the loss of one will be the gain of another. 

Non DindymPne, non ad if l is qua-lit 
Mentem sneer do turn incola Py Ildus, 

Non Liber ccquc ; non acuta 
Sic geniinant Cdrybanies cera, 

Tristes ut irce. - lion. 

—“Nor Cybele, nor Pythian Apollo, the dweller in the 
shrines, so convulses the breasts ofliis priests, nor so docs 
Bacchus; nor do the Corybantes so loudly redouble their 
blows on the shrill cymbals, as direful anger (inflames the 
mind).” 

Non domus et fundus, non ceris acervus et auri 
JEgroto doniini deduxit corpore febres, 

Non cinimo cur as. - lion. 

—“ Neither house nor land, nor heaps of brass and gold, 
can remove the fever from their sick possessor, nor banish 
cares from his mind.” 

Non eddem cst at as, non mens. - IIor.—“ My age, my 

tastes are now no longer the same.” 

Non eddem ratio cst, sentire et demere morbos: 

Scnsus incst cunctis ; toltitur arte malum. Ovid. 

—“ The art of perceiving diseases and of removing them 
is not the same. Perception exists in all; by skill alone 
disease is removed.” 

- Non ebur neque aurcum 

Med renldet in domo lacunar. Hoe. 

—“ No ivory or golden ceiling shines resplendent in my 
bouse.” 
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- Non ego avdrum 

Cum te veto fieri ., vappamjubeo ac nebulonem. IloR. 

—“ When I forbid you to be a miser, I do not bid you 
become a prodigal and a spendthrift.” 

Non ego ill am mild dotem esseputo, quae dos dicitur , 

Sed pudicitiam, etpuddrem , et sedatam cupidinem. Plaut. 
—“ That which is called a dowry, I do not deem my dowry, 
but chastity, modesty, and subdued desires.” 

Non ego mcnddsos ausim defenders mores , 

Naha quo pro vitiis arma tenure me is. Oyid. 

—“ I would not presume to defend my faulty morals, and 
to wield deceitful arms in behalf of my frailties.” 

Non ego morddci destrinxi carmine quenquam ; 

Nee mens ulUns crimina versus hahet. Ovid. 

—“ I have pulled no one to pieces in spiteful verse ; nor 
does my poetry contain a charge against any man.” 

Non ego omnhio lucrum omne esse utile liomini existimo. 
Plaut.—“ 1 do not quite believe that every kind of gain 
is serviceable to mankind.” 

- Non ego panels 

Offender mdculis , quas amt in curia fudit, 

Aut liumdna parum cavif nature. - Hon. 

—“ I will not take offence at a few blemishes which 
either carelessness has caused, or against which human 
nature has failed to be on its guard.” 

Non ego ventosec venor snjfrdgia plains. Hon.—“I do not 
hunt after the suffrages of the unsteady multitude.” I 
do not solicit their vote's. 

Non enim gaz(C neque consul dr is 
Summdvet lictor miser os tumultus 
Mentis et cures laquedla circum 

Tecta voIantes. Hoe. 

—“ For neither regal treasure, nor the consul’s lictor, can 
remove the direful tumults of the mind, nor the cares that 
hover about the carved ceilings.” 

Non enim potest queestus consistere, si eum sumptus superat. 
Plaut. —“ There cannot any profit remain, if the expen¬ 
diture exceeds it.” 

Non enim tarn auctoritdtis in disputando , quam rdtidnis mo¬ 
menta queerenda sunt. Cic.—“ In discussing a question, 
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more reliance ought to be placed on the influence of rea¬ 
son than on the weight of authority.” 

Non eqnldem invideo , ntiror magis. - ViJtG.— <£ For my 

part, 1 feel no envy, I am surprised rather.” 

Non e quid cm studeo , bufldtis ut mihi nugis 

Vagina turgescat , dare pondus idbnea junto. Pers. 

—“ I do not study that my page may be swelled out with 
bubbly trifles, suited only to give weight to smoke.” 

Non equidem vellem ; sed nie men fata irahebant , 

Inqtie mens juntas ingenidsus cram. Ovld. 

— u I wish indeed that 1 had not; but my destiny drew 
me on, and 1 exercised my ingenuity to my own undo¬ 
ing.” 

Non esse cupidum pccunia est * non esse emdcem veci/qal est. 
Oio.—“ Not to be covetous is money: uot to be fond of 
buying, a revenue.” 

Non est. See Non est inventus. 

Non est ad astra mollis a terris via. Sen. —“ Not easy is the 
passage from the earth to the stars.” Tt is only by great 
efforts that immortality is to be attained. 

Non est arctius vinculum inter homines quam jusjnrandum. 
Law Max .—“ There is no stronger bond among men than 
an oath.” 

Non est bedtus , qui se non putat; quid enim refer! quails 
status tuns sit , si tibi vidPtur mains ? Sen.—“ No man is 
happy who does not think himself so; for what does it 
signify how exalted your position may be, if it appears to 
you undesirable ?” 

Non est bonum ludere cum Diis. Prov. —“It is not good to 
trifle with the gods.” It is impossible to deceive an all¬ 
wise Providence. 

Non est de sacco tanta fdrina tuo. —“ All that meal is not 
out of your own sack.” Said to a man who is palming off 
the work of another as his own. A mediaeval proverb. 

Non est ejusdem et multa et opportune, dicere . Prov. —“ It is 
not easy for the same person to talk much and to the 
purpose.” 

Non est factum. Law Term. —“ It was not done.” The 
general issue in an action on bond or other deed, whereby 
the defendant denies that to be hig deed on which he is 
impleaded. 
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iVoTi in medico semper rflevetur ut ceger : 

Inter dv/m docldplus valet arte malum. Ovid. 

—“ It is not always in the physician's power that the in¬ 
valid should recover; sometimes the disease is more power¬ 
ful than the resources of art.” 

Non est inventus. Law Term .—“He has not been found.” 
The return made by the sheriff when a person whom he has 
been ordered to produce cannot be found by him. When 
a man disappears or is not forthcoming, he is jocosely said 
to be non est inventus , or non est. 

- Non est jocus esse malignum. Hon.—“ There is no 

joking in being spiteful.” Genuine humour is compatible 
only with good nature. 

Non est magnus pihriilio licet in monte const)terlt: Colossus 
magnitudinem suam servdbit , etiam si steterit in puteo. Sen. 
—“ A dwarf is no bigger, though he stand on the summit 
of a mountain : a Colossus will preserve its magnitude, 
though it should stand in a well.” You cannot improve 
a fool whatever advantages you give him, while the man 
of genius will attain eminence in the greatest obscurity. 

Non est meum contra auctbritdtem sendtus die ere. Cic.— 
“ It is not for me to speak against the authority of the 
senate.” 

Non est mild cornea fibra. JProv. —“ My nerves are not 

made of horn.” 1 am not unmoved by a tale of misery 
and woe. 

Non est remedium adversus sycophant& morsum. JProv .— 
“ There is no remedy against the bite of a flatterer.” 

Non est v'tvere , sed valere, vita. Maiit.— “ Not existence, but 
health, is life.” 

Non exercitus , neque thesauri , pnvsidia regni sunt, verum 
amici. Sale.—“ Neither armies, nor treasures, are the 
safeguards of a state, but friends.” 

Non facias malum ut inde veniat honum. Coke. —“ You 
must not do evil that good may come of it.” 

Non fas est scire omnia. —“ We are not allowed to know 
everything.” 

Non formbsus erat , sed erat facundus Ulysses. Ovid.— 

“ Ulysses was not handsome, but then he was eloquent.” 

Non fumum ex fulgbre , sed ex fumo dare lucem. lloit.— 
“ Not to produce smoke from light, hut light from smoke.” 
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In this, says Horace, consists the difference between a 
bad and a good poet. The first begins with a florid and 
inflated prelude, and ends in smoke; the latter, beginning 
with reserve, attains the height of poetic grandeur. 

Non Tiabet commercium cum virtule voluptas. Cic.—“ Plea¬ 
sure has no fellowship with virtue.” Said in reference 
to that kind of pleasure which delights in excess. 

Non Tiabet in nobis jam nova plaga locum. Ovid. —“ A fresh 
wound can now no longer find room in me.” 

Non hac infoedera. - Vino.—“ Not into such alliances 

as these.” 

Non hoc de nihilo est. —“ This does not come of nothing.” 
There is some foundation for this story—there is some¬ 
thing in it. 

Non hoc ista sibi temp us spectdcula poscit. Vino.—“ The 
present moment does not require such an exhibition as 
this.” 

- Non hominis culpa , sed ista loci. Ovid. —“ It is not the 

fault of the man, but of the place.” 

Non horam tecum esse poles, non btia rede 
Pdncrc, tcque ipsum vitas fugitivus et crro , 

Jam vino queerens, jam somno fuller e cur am ; 
j Frustrd, nam comes atra premit sPquifurque fugdeem. II or. 
—“You cannot endure an hour by yourself, nor apply 
your leisure advantageously; a fugitive and vagabond, you 
endeavour to escape from yourself, now endeavouring 
with wine, now with sleep, to cheat care—but all in vain *. 
for the gloomy companion presses on you, and pursues 
you as you fly.” A fine description of the torture en¬ 
dured by the wicked man, under the stings of self-re¬ 
proach. 

Non id quod magnum est pulchrum est , sed id quod pulchrum 
magnum. —“ Not that which is great is praiseworthy, but 
that which is praiseworthy is great.” 

Non id videndum , conjugum ut bonis bona , 

At ut ingenium congruat et mores moribus ; 

Prubitas, pudorque virgini dos optima est. Ter. 

—“ It is not requisite that the possessions of the married 
couple should be equal in amount; but that, in dispo¬ 
sition and manners, they should be alike. Chastity and 
modesty are the best dowry a young woman can have.” 
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Non ignara mail m/sPris succurrcre disco. Vino. — “Not 
unversed in suffering, I learn to succour tlie wretched.” 
The words of Dido to JEneas. 

- Non ilia colo cdldthisve Minerva ? 

Foemlneas assuPta menus. - ViRG. 

—“ Not to the distaff or the work-baskets of Minerva had 
she accustomed her womanly hands.” Though originally 
said of Camilla, the female warrior, these words are 
applicable to an indolent and ignorant woman. 

Non tile pro caris amicis 

Aut pair id tini/dus pPrirc. Hor. 

—“He fears not to die for his beloved friends or for his 
country.” The sentiment of a hero and a patriot. 

- Non in caro nidbre volupias 

Summa, sed in tcipso est , tu pulmentdria quaere 

Sudando. - 11 OR. 

—“ The chief pleasure [in eating] does not lie in the 
rich flavour, but in yourself. Do you seek dainties by 
sweating.” The benefit of exercise and the value of a 
good appetite. 

Non intelligitur quando obrPpit scnectus. Cio.—“ We do not 
perceive it, while old age creeps on apace.” 

Non intelligunt homines quam magnum vectigal sil parsimbnia. 
Cic.—“ Men do not understand how great a revenue is 
economy.” In accordance with Y ranklin’s saying, that 
“ a penny saved is a penny earned.” 

Non invisa feres puPris niunuscMa parvis. Hor. — “ You 
will be the bearer of no unwelcome presents to the chil¬ 
dren.” 

Non ita cst, ncque caique mortdlivm inj Price sues parvee viden- 
tur. Sall. —“ It is not so, nor do his own injuries appear 
light to any man.” 

Non letum ii/mco ; genus cst miserdl/ile leti ; 

Demote naufragium ; mors mild minus erit. Ovii). 

—“ I fear not death; it is the dreadful kind of death ; 
take away the shipwreck, and death will be a gain to me.” 

Non licet lwminem esse scepe ita ut vult , si res non sinit. Ter. 
—“ A man often cannot be what he would, if circum¬ 
stances do not permit it.” 

Non licet in hello bis peccdre. Prov. —“ In war, it is not per¬ 
mitted twice to err.” 
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Non liquet. —“ It is not clear.” "Words used in the Homan 
law, when the judge gave the verdict ignoramus, similar to 
that of the Scotch at the present day, “not proven.” It 
is called “Ampliation,” or a “verdict of ignoramus,” and 
neither acquits nor convicts the party accused. 

Non lugenda eat mors quam consequllur immortal)tas. Cic.— 
“ That death is not to be mourned which is followed by 
immortality.” 

Non magni pen (Us quia contlgit. - lion.—“You do not 

value it greatly, becduse it came by accident.” That which 
is easily come by, is little valued, and as easily lost. 

Non me pudet faleri nesclre quod nesciam. OlC.—“ I am not 
ashamed to confess myself ignorant of that which I do not 
know.” 

Non m etuis duhio For tv nee slant is in orbe 

Numen , et exbsce verba superba Decs ? Ovin. 

—“ Dost thou not fear the Divine power of Fortune, as 
she stands on the unsteady wheel, and of the goddess who 
abhors all boastful words?” 

Non mild mille placent; non sum desuitor amor is. Ovin. 

“ A thousand girls have no charms for me; 1 am no rover 
in love.” 

Non mild sapil qui sermbne , sed qui factis sapit. —“ I esteem 
a man wise, not according to his words, but according to 
his deeds.” 

Non missfira entem, nisi plena crubris hirvdo. Hon.—“A 
leech that will not leave the skin until sated with blood.” 
An inexorable creditor, for instance, that insists upon pay¬ 
ment to the last penny. 

Non nobis, Famine. —“Not unto us, O Lord.” The begin¬ 
ning of the 115th Psalm. Some verses of this Psalm, be¬ 
ginning as above, have been used for ages as a grace after 
dinner, and are still chaunted at public festivals. 

Non nobis solum nail sumus. Cic.—“ We are bom not for 
ourselves alone.” 

“Not for thyself alone, 

Did Nature form thee.” Armsteong. 

Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites . Vtrg. —“It is 
not for me to settle for you such serious disputes.” 

Non nunc dgitur de vcctigdlibus, non de sociorum injuries; 
libertas et antma nostra in duhio est. Cic.—“ The question 
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is not now as to our revenues,not as to the injuries sustained 
by our allies; our liberties and our lives are at stake.” 

Non obstante veredicto. Law Term. — “ The verdict not¬ 
withstanding.” 

Non oculi tdcucre tui. - Oyid.—“ Your eyes were not 

silent.” 

Nononmem mdlitor quce fluit unda videt .—“The miller does 
not see everything which is carried past by the stream.” 
A mediaeval proverb. 

Non omne quod nitet aurum est. JProv .—“All is not gold 
that glitters.” 

Non omnes arbusta juvant huimlesqne nn/riccc. ViJtG.—“ The 
shrubs and the humble tamarisks have not their charms 
for all.” 

- Non omnes eddem miraniur amantque. Horn—“ All men 

do not admire and love the same objects.” Tastes differ. 
So our proverb, “ So many men so many minds.” See 
l)e qusiibus , &e., and Quot homines , &c. 

Non omnia eddem ague omnibus sudvia esse scito. Plaut.— 
“ Know that all things are not equally sweet to all men.” 

- Non omnia posstimus omnes. Vino.—“ We cannot any 

of us do everything.” Each one is suited for his own 
sphere, and that alone. 

Non omnis error stultitia est dicendus .—“ Every error must 
not be called foolishness.” A mistake need not be the 
result of systematic folly or weakness. 

Non omnis fert omnia tell us ,—“Not every land bears every¬ 
thing.” 

Non omnis mdriar ; multdque pars mei 

Vita bit Libitinam. - Hor. 

—“ I shall not wholly die ; and a great part of me shall 
escape Libitina,” Libitina was the goddess who was sup¬ 
posed to preside over funerals.—Horace here anticipates 
undying fame. 

Non opus admisso subdPre calcar equo. —“ There is no need 
to spur a horse at full speed.” “We must not ride a will¬ 
ing horse too hard.” A mediaeval adaptation from Ovid. 

Non op its est magnis pldcido leetbre poetis ; 

Quamlibet invitunPdifficilemque tenent. Ovid. 

—“ Great poets have no need of an indulgent reader; they 
captivate one however unwilling and difficult to please.” 
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Non placet quem scurrce \audant , manipuldres mussitant. 
Plaut.—“ I like not the man whom the town-gossips 
praise aloud, but of whom his neighbours are silent.” 

Non posse bene geri rempubV/cam multdrum imperils . Cohn . 
Nep. —“ Under the command of many, the affairs of the 
commonwealth cannot be well conducted.” “No man 
can serve two masters.” See St. Matt. vi. 24. 

Non possidentem mult a vocdveris 
Rede bedturn. Rectius occupat 
Nomen bcdti, qui Dedrum 
Miineribus sapienter uti , 

Duramque callet pauperiem pati. IIOR. 

—“ You cannot properly call a man happy because he 
possesses much. He* more justly claims the title of hap¬ 
py, who understands how to make a wise \ise of the 
gifts of the gods, and how to endure the privations of po¬ 
verty.” 

- Non possum ferre, Quirites , 

Groccam urbem. - J uv. 

—“3 cannot endure, O Homans! a Grecian city.” 

Non potest severus esse in judicando , qui alios in se seaeros 
esse judiers non volt. Cic.—“ J1 e cannot be impartial in 
judging others, who does not wish others to be strict 
judges of himself*.” 

Non prbgredi est regredi. Rrov .—“Not to go on is to go 
back.” Nothing in this world is stationary, and that which 
does not advance retrogrades. 

- Non prdnuba Juno , 

Non llymena j us adest , non illi Gratia lecto; 

Rum etudes siravere torurn. - Ovid. 

—“No Juno, guardian of the marriage rites, no Ily- 
memeus, no one of the Graces, attended those nuptials.” 
Said of an inauspicious marriage. 

Non propter vitamfddunt patrimdmia quid am, 

Sed vilio cocci propter patrimdnia vivunt. Jut. 

—“ Some persons do not acquire estates for the enjoyment 
of life, but, blind in error, live only for their estates.” 

Non pudenda , sed non fdciendo id quod non deceit impudentice 
ejfugere nomen dehemus. Cio.—“ Not by being ashamed 
of doing, but by avoiding to do, what is unbecoming, we 
ought to shun the imputation of effrontery.” 
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Non pur gat peccdta qui negat. JProv. —“ He who denies his 
offences does not atone for them.” 

Non quam diu, sed quam bene vixPris refert. Sen. —“ Not 
how Ion", hut how well, you have lived, is the question.” 

Non qui solPtur, non qui labcntia tarde 

Temper a nar rando fall at , amicus adest. Ovid. 

—“ There is no friend nigh to console me, no one to be¬ 
guile my moments with his converse, as they slowly creep 
along.” 

Non quia 1u dignus, sed quia mitis ego. Ovid.— “ Not that 
you were worthy, but because I was indulgent.” 

Non quisquam fruitur veris odPribus, 
llgblceos latPbris nec spPdidt favos. 

Si fronton caveat, si threat rubos. 

Ornat spina rosas, media tegunt apes. 

—“ No one will enjoy the sweet-smelling flowers of spring, 
nor spoil the Hybhean honeycombs in their concealment, 
if he dreads his face being stung, or fears the brambles. 
The rose is provided with its thorn, the honey protected 
by the bees.” 

Non quivis sudvia comPdit edulia. Prov. —“ Not every one 
eats nice dainties.” See Non cuivis, &c. 

Non quo sed qudmodo .—“Not by whom, but how.” Motto 
of Lord Howard do Walden. 

Non refert quam niultos sed quam bonos libros habeas ac legos . 
Sen. —“ It matters not how many, but bow good, are the 
books you possess and read.” 

Non satis fPliciter solere proccdPre qiue deal is agas aliPnis . 
Ltvjt.—“ That business does not usually go on well, which 
you transact with the eyes of other persons.” 

Non scdiolce, sed vita discimns. Sen. —“We learn not at 
school, but in life.” Our education is only commenced at 
school. 

Non scribit, cujus carmhia nemo legit. Mart. —“ That man 
is not a writer, whose verses no one reads.” 

Non semper ea sunt qua videntur ; dPdpit 

Pronsprima multos. - Pji^ed. 

—“ Things are not always what they seem to be; first 
appearances deceive many.” 

Non semper erit vestas. —“It will not always be summer.” 
A translation from Hesiod. 
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Non semper erunt Saturnalia. Prov. —“ It will not always 
be holiday time.” 

Non semper idem jloribus est lionos 
Vemis ; neque uno luna rubens nitet 

Vultu. - Hob. 

—“ The same glorious colour does not always remain in 
the flowers of spring, nor does the ruddy moon shine with 
the same aspect.” 

Non sequitur. —“ It does not follow.’* It is not a necessary 
inference. The phrase is sometimes used as a substantive. 

Non si male nunc et olim sic erit. Hob.— “ Though matters 
may be bad to-day, they may be better to-morrow.” “ It 
is a long lane that has no turning.” “ Heaviness may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
Psalm xxx. 5. 

Non sibi sed toll genltum se credere mundo. Lire an.— u To 
believe himself born not for himself, but for the whole 
world.” 

Non soles respicere te, cum dieas injuste alteri ? Plaut.— 
—“ Are you not accustomed to look at yourself when you 
abuse another?” 

Non solum scientia quae est remota d justitid , calliditas pdtiiis 
qudm sdpientia est appellanda; rerum etiam animus parat us 
ad periculurn, si sad cupiditdte , non utilUdte comm uni im- 
pellitur, auddcicB pdtius nomen habet qudm fortitudenis. 
Cic.—“ Not only may that knowledge which is not go¬ 
verned by justice be called cunning rather than wisdom ; 
but that courage also which is ready to encounter every 
danger, when impelled by avarice and not the common good, 
may be called audacity, rather than fortitude.” 

Non solum natura sed' etiam legibus populbrum constituturn est , 
ut non l/eeat sui commudi causa nocere alteri. Cic.—“ It 
is ordained not only by nature, but also by the law of na¬ 
tions, that it shall not be allowable for a person to injure 
another for his own benefit.” 

Non sum informutus. Law Latin .—“ I am not informed 
thereon.” 

Non sum qualis cram. - Hob. —“ I am not what I once 

was.” The words of one who feels the effects of old age. 

Non sum quodfueram. - Ovid. —“ I am not what I once 

was.” 
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1Non sum uni angulo natus: palria mea totus hie est mundus. 
Sen.—“ I was not born for one corner : all the world is 
my country.” I am a citizen of the world. 

Non sunt amici qui degunt procul. Prov. —“ They are not 
your friends who live at a distance.” Sec Mullas amici - 
lias, &c. 

Non sunt judlciis omnia danda meis . Ovid.—“ Every point 
is not to be yielded to my recommendations.” 

Non tali auxilio , ncc defensorihus istis , 

To mpus eg el. - Vino. 

—“ We do not, at this time, want such aid as that, nor 
such defenders.” 

Non lam ovum ovo simile. Prov. —“ More like than one egg 
is to another.” 

- Non tampertas intrdre patent es, 

Quam jregisse jurat; ncc lam patiente coldno 
Arva premi, quant si ferro p opulent ur et igni. 

Concessd pudet ire via. - Lucan. 

—“ It does not give him so much delight to enter by open 
gates, as to have forced them; nor so much that the fields 
be ploughed by the patient husbandman, as laid waste by 
fire and sword. He is reluctant to enter by a path con¬ 
ceded.” One of this poet’s usual misrepresentations of 
Julius Ciesar. 

-Non tamen intus 

T)igna geri promes in seen am : mult a quo tolles 
Px oc tills, qua 3 * mox narret facundia prmsens. TIob. 

—“ You must not, however, bring upon tho stage things 
fit only to be acted behind the scent's ; and you must take 
away from view many actions which an eloquent reciter 
may afterwards in person relate.” Murders for instance. 

-Non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est, efflclet ; neque 
Diffinget, infect unique reddet , 

Quodfuqiens scan el hora vexit. Hob. 

—“ Not ilea veil will render ineffectual what is past, or 
annihilate and undo what the fleeting hour has once car¬ 
ried away with it.” 

Non thnerdrium est , uhi dives blande appellat pauper cm. 
Plaut. —“ It is not for nothing, when a rich man accosts 
a poor one courteously.” 
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Non tcmere est , quod corvus cantat mihi nunc ah lervd manu. 

Plaitt.—“ It was not for nothing that the raven was just 
- now croaking on my left hand.” So in Gray’s Fables : 

“ That raven on yon left-hand oak 
(Curse on his ill-betiding croak!) 

Podes me no good.”- 

Non tu corpus eras sine pact ore. Di tibi for mam, 

Di tibi divitias drderant , artemque fruendi. Hon. 

—“ You are not a body without a soul. The gods have 
given you a beauteous form, the gods have given you 
wealth and the faculty of enjoying it.” An elegant com¬ 
pliment paid by Horace to his friend the poet Tibullus. 

Non tu scut , cum ex alio pnteo sursum ad summum ascendh'is, 
Maximum periculum inde esse , a summo ne rursum cadas ? 

Plaut. 

—“l)o you not know that when you have ascended from 
a deep well to the top, there is the greatest danger lest 
you should fall back again from the top ?” 

- Non umbras node volant cs. 

Non timeo strides in men fata manus. Ovto. 

—“ I fear not ghosts that flit by night, or hands armed 
for my destruction.” 

Non unquam idcuisse nocet, nocet esse locutum. —“ It never 
hurts us to have kept silence, it hurts us to have spoken.” 

Non usitatd , nec tenuifemr 

Penn a .- Hon. 

—“ 1 shall soar on no common, no feeble, wing.” 

Non ut diu viva mu s curandum est , sed ut satis. Sen. —“It 
should be our care to live not long, but well enough.” 
Life ought to be distinguished not so much by a number 
of years as by good actions. 

- Non ut pldcidis cocant immitia , non ut 

Serpentes dvibus geminentur , tigribus agni. Hon. 

—“ Not to such a degree that the tame should unite with 
the savage; nor that serpents should be coupled w r ith 
birds, lambs with tigers.” A sample of inconsistency. 

Non uti libet , sed uti licet , sic vivimus . JProv. —“We must 
live not as we like but as we can.” We must “ make a 
virtue of necessity.” See Ut quimus, &e. 

Non uxor salvum te vult , non filius : ornnes 

Vicini oderunt , noti,pueri , atque puellce. Hon. 
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—“ Neither thy wife nor thy son wishes well to thee; 
all thy neighbours hate thee, thy acquaintances, even 
the very boys and girls.” Addressed to a miser, hated 
by all. 

Non ins esse iracundus ? ne sis curidsus . Qui inquirit , quid 
in se did am sit , se ipse inquietat. Sen.—“ Do you wish 
not to be angry? be not inquisitive. He who inquires 
what has been said of him, torments himself.” 

Non zeJus sed char/fus. —“Not your good wishes, but your 
charily.” A mediaeval expression. 

- Non unique premdlur in annum. lion.—“And let it be 

kept back up to the ninth year.” A recommendation to 
dramatic writers to expend the greatest care upon their 
productions. 

- Noris quam elegans formdrum spectator ficm. Tek.— 

“ You shall see how nice a judge of beauty I am.” 

-Nos deerbat 

Lugrre ubi esset dliquis in lucem editus , 

Ilumdnce vita ? vuria rep a/antes mala , 

At qui labdres morte Jinisset graves , 

O nines ami cos laude et laid l id exequi. Cic. 

—“ We ought to grieve when a being is born into the 
world, thinking of the various evils of human life; but 
when, by death, a man has closed his toilsome labours, all 
his friends should be; affected with feelings of congratu¬ 
lation and joy.” A quotation from Euripides. 

Nos frug'di vastum ligno sulcdvimus cequor . Oyid. —“"We 
have ploughed the vast ocean in a frail bark.” 

- Nos Jure non imus esse nihil. Mart.—“W e know that 

these things are nothing at all.” Mere trifles. 

-Nos in vitiuni erf data turba surnus. Ovid. —“We are a 
multitude prone to vice, ever ready to be led astray.” 

Nos patriot fines et dulcia linquimus arva. Virg.—“ We quit 
the limits of our native land, w r e bid our pleasant plains 
farewell.” 

Nos pdpulo damns. Sen. —“We go with the crowd.” We 
do as the world does. 

Nos quoque , quee f Primus, f itlimas pdtientius ante ; 

Et mala sunt longo multiplicdta die. OviD. 

—“ I too at first endured my sufferings with patience; 
and by length of time my evils have been multiplied.” 
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- Nos te, 

Nos facimus, Nor tuna, deam. - Jtrv. 

—“ It is we, Fortune, it is we that make thee a goddess.” 
See Nullum numen habes , Ac. 

Nosce tempus. JProv. —“ Know your opportunity.” “Make 
hay while the sun shines.” 

Noscenda est mensura sui spectandaque rebus 

In svmmis mhiimisque. - Juv. 

—“ One should know one’s own measure, and keep it in 
view, in the greatest and in the most trifling matters.” 

Noscltnr ex sdciis. Prov. —“ Jle is known from his com¬ 
panions.” An estimate of his character is to he formed 
from the company he keeps. “ Birds of a feather,” &c. 

Nosse here omnia solus est adolescentvlis. Teh.—“ To know 
all these things is salvation for youth.” 

Nostra sine auxilio fugiunt bona; carpite jlorem. Ovn:>.— 
“ Our advantages fly irretrievably ; then gather flowers 
while ye may.” 

- Nostri farrago libelli. Hob.—“ The medley of my 

book.” 

Nota bene .—“Mark well!” note well. Often signified by 
N.B., calling the reader’s attention in especial to what 
follows. 

- Nota mala res optuma est. Platjt.—“ A bad thing is 

best known.” 

Noted Tirdnidnee. —“ Tironian notes.” Short-hand writing 
was so called in the earlier part of the middle ages, from 
Tullius Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, who was supposed 
to have invented it. 

- Notandi sunt tlbi mores. Hob.—“ You must study the 

manners of men.” 

Notltiam primosque gradus vicinia fecit; 

Tempore crevil amor. - Ovid. 

—“ Proximity caused their first acquaintance, and their 
first advances in love ; with time their affection in¬ 
creased.” 

Novdcula in cotem. Prov. —“ The razor against the whet¬ 
stone.” Sharp as he is, he has met his match. See 
Pragili queerens, &c. 

Novi ego hoc seeculum , mdribus quibus siet. Plaut. —“ I know 
this age, what its manners are.” 

u 
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- Novi ingenium mulierum , 

Nolunt ubi veils , ubi nolis cvpiunt ultro. Ter. j 
—“ I know the disposition of women; when you will they 
won’t, when you won’t they will.” 

Novos amlcos dum paras, vUeres cole. —“ While you cultivate 
new friendships, preserve your old ones.” For remember, 
that it takes time to make friends. 

- Novum intervmit vUium et calami tas, 

Ut neque speetdri negue cognosci potuerit : 

Ita pbpulus studio stupidus in funambulo 

Animum occupdrat. - Ter. 

—“An universal disaster and calamity interrupted [my 
play], so that it could not be witnessed throughout or 
estimated: so much had the populace, carried away with 
silly admiration, devoted their attention to some rope¬ 
dancing.” 

Novus homo. —“ A new man.” A man of yesterday; a mush¬ 
room, an upstart. 

- Nox atra cava circumvblat umbra. ViRCk—“ Black night 

envelopes them with her surrounding shade.” 

Nox erat; et bfores intrdbat luna fenestras. Ovid.— “It 
was night, and the moon entered at the windows with 
their double shutters.” 

Noxice poena 'par esto. Cic.—“ Let the punishment be equal 
to the offence.” 

Ntices relinqnere. —“To leave the nuts.” To lay aside child¬ 
ish amusements. 

Nudum pactum. Law Term. —“ A naked agreement.” A 
bare promise, made in words only, and not confirmed by 
a written contract. 

Nugce canorce. IIor. —“ Melodious trifles.” Agreeable non¬ 
sense. 

- Nugis addere pondus. Hok. —“ To add weight to trifles.” 

- Nulla aconlta bibuntur 

Mctilzbus. - Jnv. 

—“No wolfsbane is drunk out of earthen vessels.” The 
peasant is in no danger of poison when eating from his 
numble dish—because there is no inducement to put an 
end to his life. 

Nulla cetas ad perdiscendum est. —“ There is no age at which 
we are past learning.” We are never too old to learn. 
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Nulla Iona. Law Phrase. —“No goods,” or “no assets.” 

Nulla cdpiMlior pestis quam voluptas corporis hommibus a 
nalurd data. Cic.—“No post more deadly has by nature 
been allotted to men than sensual indulgences.” 

Nulla dies dbeat , quin linea ducta super sit. Prov. —“ Let no 
day pass by, without a line being drawn and left in re¬ 
membrance of it.” No day should be allowed to pass 
without leaving some memorial of itself* 

Nulla discordia major quam qua; a religibne fit. —“ No ani¬ 
mosities are more bitter than those which arise from re¬ 
ligion.” See Odium tlieologicum. 

- Nulla est sincera voluptas ; 

Sollicltique illiquid latis intervenit.‘ - Oyid. 

—“ No pleasure is without alloy ; some anxiety always in¬ 
terferes with our joys.” See Medio de, &c. 

Nulla falsa doctrlna est , qua; non permisceat aliquid veritdtis. 
—“ There is no doctrine so false as not to be mingled with 
some truth.” 

Nulla fere causa est , in qua non foemina litem 

Mover it. - Ju v. 

—“ There is hardly any dispute, in which a woman did not 
cause the breach.” 

Nulla ferent talem sa;cla futura virum. — “No future ages 
will produce such a man.” 

Nulla fides regni sbciis , omnisque potestas 

Impdtiens consortis erit. - Lucan. 

—“There is no faith between the sharers in rule, and 
all power will be impatient of a sharer.” See Summa 
sedes , &c. 

Nulla herba aut vis mortis tela frangit. —“ No herb or might 
can break the darts of death.” 

Nulla potentia supra leges esse debet. Cic.—“There ought 
to be no power above the laws.” 

Nulla quidem sano gravior mentisque potenti 

Poena est , quam tanto displicuisse viro. Ovid. 

—“There is no punishment more severe to a man of 
principle and good sense, than to have displeased so dis¬ 
tinguished a person.” 

Nulld re fdcilius concilidtur benevolentia multitudinis , quam 
abstinentid et continentid. Cic.—“ By nothing is the good 
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will of the multitude more easily conciliated, than by ab¬ 
stinence and moderation.’* 

Nulla recordanti lux est ingrdta gravisque , 

Nulla ffuit cujus non memilnisse velit. 

Amplial at-dtis spa Hum sibi vir bonus , hoc est 

Vtvcre bis , vita posse priore frui. Mart. 

—“ No day can be cause of grief and bitter reflection to a 
good man, none is there which he is unwilling to remem¬ 
ber: he prolongs the period of existence, and may be 
said to live twice, in that he can enjoy the days that are 
past.” 

•- Nulla repardbilis arte , 

Lcesa pudicitia est. Ovid. 

—“ Chastity, once tarnished, can be restored by no 
art.” 

Nulla res tantum ad discendum prbficit quantum scriptio. Ctc. 
—“Nothing has so greatly assisted learning, as the art 
of writing.” 

Nulla salus hello. - Vtrg.—“ There is no safety in war.” 

Nulla scabies sedhibsior superstilibne. —“ No itch more infec¬ 
tious than superstition.” 

Nulla t'am bona est Jortdna , de qua nil possis queri. Syr.— 
“ There is no fortune so good, but you may find some¬ 
thing to complain of.” 

Nulla unquam de niorte hbminis cunctatio longa est. Juv.— 
“ When a man’s life is at stake, no deliberation can be too 
long.” 

Nulla- venPndlo litcra mixta joco est. Ovid. —“ Not a letter 
of my w f ritings is sullied by a malevolent joke.” 

Nulla vitce pars vaedre officio potest. Cic.—“No period of 
life is exempt from its duties.” 

Nullw sunt occulfibres insidicc quam ece quee latent in Simula - 
Hone ojpeii , aut in dliquo necessityIdinis nomine. Cic.— 
“ There are no acts of treachery more deeply concealed 
than those which lie veiled beneath a semblance of kind¬ 
ness, or under some plea of necessity.” 

Nullam habent persondrum rdtibnem. Cic.—“ They are no 
respecters of persons.” 

Nullaque mort-dles preefer sua littora norant. Ovid. —“And 
mortals knew no shores beyond their own.” A descrip- 
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tion of the ignorance of mankind in the earlier ages of 
the world. 

Nulli est homini perpetuum bomm. Plaut.—“N o man en¬ 
joys blessings to last for ever.” 

Nulli jactantius merrent , quam qui maxime latantur. Tac. — 
“ None mourn with such loud sorrow as those who art; in 
reality the most delighted.” 

Nulli negdbhnus , nulli differemus justltiam. —“ To no man 
will we deny, to no man will we delay, the administration 
of justice.” This assurance is given in Magna Charta, 
the charter of our liberties. 

Nulli secundus. —“Second to none.” 

Nulli mis peccdtis impvdinntur quo minus altPrius peccdta 
demonstrare possint .—“None are prevented by their own 
faults from pointing out the faults of anoth r.” 

- Nulli tdeuisse noccl , nocet esse locutvm.~“ To be silent 

hurts no one; to be talkative does the mischief.” 

Nulli tain fari affect us ut non disciplind perdomentur. —“ No 
propensities are so unbridled that they may not be sub¬ 
dued by discipline.” 

- Nullis amor est medicdlnlis herbis. Ovid.—“ Love is to 

be cured by no drugs.” 

-Nullis fraus tula latebris. Cameeahius.—“I n no 
eealment is fraud safe.” 

Nulla us add ictus jur are in verba magistri , 

Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, dffPror hospes. lion. 

—“Not pledged to swear by the words of any master, 
1 am borne as a guest wherever the weather drives me.” 
Horace here ow r ns himself an eclectic philosopher, and not 
au adherent of any one*beet. 

Nullum a labdre me reclinat otium. Hon.—“No intermis¬ 
sion affords me repose from my labours.” 

Nullum anarcliia majus est malum .—“ Thero is no greater 
evil than anarchy.” 

Nullum ego sum numen, quid me immortdlibus aquas ? —“ 1 am 
no divinity; why do you put me on a level with the gods ? ” 

Nullum est malum majus , quam non posse ferre malum .— 
“ There is no greater misfortune than not to be able to 
endure misfortune.” 

Nullum est nunc dictum , quod sit non dictum prius. Teh.— 
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“ There is nothing said now, that has not been said be¬ 
fore.” 

Nullum imperium tutum nisi benevolentia munitum. Cork. 
Nep.—“ No empire is secure unless it is supported by the 
good will [of the people].” 

Nullum infortunium solum .—“ No misfortune comes singly.” 
Misfortunes never come alone. “It never rains but it 
pours.” A mediaeval proverb. 

Nullum iniquum in jure prwsumendum est. Law Max. —“ No 
injustice is to be presumed in the law.” It is not to be 
presumed that the law will sanction anything that is un- 

j ust - 

Nullum magnum mgenium sine mixturd dementi#. Sen.— 
“ There is no great genius without a tincture of madness.” 
Jt is a common saying, that every man is mad upon some 
point. Drydcn says, 

“ Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

This was originally a saying of Aristotle. 

Nullum magnum malum quod extremum est. Cork. Nep.— 
“No evil is great if it is the last we have to bear.” Death 
being the last. 

Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia. —“ No protecting deity 
is wanting, if there is prudence.” An adaptation of the 
following line of Juvenal. 

Nullum numen babes, si sit prudentia : nos ie, 

Nos fdcimus, For tuna, deam, coeloque loedmus. Juy. 

—“ Had we but foresight, thou wouldst have no divinity. 
It is we, Fortune, it is we that make thee a goddess, and 
place thee in the heavens.” * 

Nullum simile quatuor pedi bus currit. Prov. quoted by Lord 
Coke. —“ No simile runs on all fours ;” or, as Coke says, 

“ No simile holds in everything.” There are no two things 
alike in every respect. 

- Nullum sine nomine saxum. Lucak.—“N ot a stone is 

without a name.” Every spot in such a city as Troy had 
been distinguished by some memorable event. 

Nullum tempos occurrit regi. Coke. —“ No time precludes 
the king.” No lapse of time bars the rights of the 


crown. 
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Nullus argento color est ,— 

- nisi temperato 

Splendeat usu. Hob. 

—“ Money has no splendour of its own, unless it shineB 
by temperate use.” 

Nullus commddum cap ere potest de injuria sud propria. Law 
Max. —“No person may take advantage of his own wrong.” 
The law will not allow a man to derive advantage from an 
act in which he has wrongfully taken part. 

Nullus dolor est quem non longinquitas temporis minuat ac 
molliat. Cic.—“ There is no suffering which length of 
l ime will not diminish and soften.” 

Nullus est liber tarn malus , ut non obi qua parte prosit .—“There 
is no book so bad, as not to be useful in some way or 
other.” A saying of the Elder Pliny, quoted by his 
nephew, Pliny the Younger. 

Nullus illi nasus est. —“He has no nose.” He is dull and 
void of sagacity. 

Nullus pernicidsior hostis est , quam familiar is inimicus .— 
“ No foe is more pernicious than an enemy in the disguise 
of a friend.” 

Nullus tantus queeslus , quam quod babes par cere. Prov .— 
“There is no gain so sure as that which results from 
economizing what you have.” “A penny saved is a 
penny gained.” See Non intelligunt homines, &c. 

Nullus unquam amdtor adeo est collide 

Nacundus, quae in rem sint suam, loqui possit. Plaut. 

—“ No lover is ever so skilled in eloquence, as to be able 
to give utterance to that which is for his own interest.” 

Num vobis tinniebant aures ? Plaut. —“ Did not your ears 
tingle ? ” A sign that somebody is talking of you. 

- Numerisque fertur 

Lege solutis. Hob. 

—“ And he is borne along in numbers unfettered by laws.” 
He treats with utter contempt all poetic rules. This 
quotation was happily applied by Burke when the mob 
carried Wilkes on their shoulders. 

Nhmerus certus pro incerto pbnitur. —“A certain number is 
used for an uncertain one.” That is to say, when we 
speak in round numbers , as we call them. 

Nunc animis opus , JEnea , nunc pectore firmo. VlBGL—“ Now, 
-3£neas, you have need of courage, and a resolute heart.” 
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Nunc dimittis .—“ [Lord,] now lettest thou [thy servant] de¬ 
part [in peace.]” The beginning of the song of Simeon 
in the Temple. Luke i. 29. 

Nunc etiam sornni pingues, nunc frig)'dm humor ; 

JEt liquidum tenui gutture cantat avis. Ovid. 

—“.Now the slumbers are sound, now the moisture of 
the morn is refreshing; the birds too are sweetly war¬ 
bling with their little throats.” 

Nunc marc , nunc sylvee 

Thrncio Aquilbne sonant; rdpidmus , amici , 

Occasion cm de die. - lion. * 

—“ Now the sea, now the woods resound with the Thra¬ 
cian north-east wind; let us, my friends, seize the oppor¬ 
tunity offered by this auspicious day.” 

- Nunc omuls ager , nunc omuls partdr it arbos , 

Nunc frondent sylvce , nunc formosissimus annus. Vino. 
—“Now every field is green, every tree puts forth its 
shoots, now are the woods in leaf, and the season is most 
beauteous.” 

Nunc patimur Ion gee pads mala; scevior armis 

Luxuria inciibuit , victumque ulciscitur orbem. Juv. 

—“ Now do we suiter the evils of prolonged peace ; luxury 
more ruthless than the sword broods over us, and 
avenges a conquered world.” A picture of Home in its 
decline. 

Nunc pro tunc. Law Term .—“ Now for then.” 

- Nunc retrorsiim 

Vela dare , atque iter are cursus 

Cogor relictos. - Hor. 

—“ I am now obliged to tack about, and to regain the 
track 1 had deserted.” 

Nunc scio quid sit Amor: duris in cauiibus ilium 
Lsmdrus , aut Ithbdbpe , a at ext re mi Qdramantes , 

Nec generis nostri puerum, nec sanguinis , edunt. Virg. 

—“ Now I know what Love is : Ismarus, or Khodope, or 
the remotest Garamantes produced him on rugged cliffs, 
a child not of our race or blood.” 

Nunc si nos audis , atque es divinus , Apollo, 

Die niihi , qui nummos non habet unde petat ? 

—“ Now if you listen to us, and are a god, Apollo, tell 
me whence he who has got no money is to get it ?” 
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Nunc tuum fcrrum in igni est. Prov. —“ Now your iron is 
in the fire.” “ Strike while the iron is hot.” 

Nunquam ad llquidum fama perdfwitur. —“ Humour never can 

1 be brought to state things with clearness.” 

Nunquam dliud natura , aliud sapientia dicit. Juv.—“ Na¬ 
ture never says one thing, wisdom another.” 

Nunquam erit alienis gravis , qui suis se concinnat levem. 

Plaut. 

—“ He will never be despised by otherB, who makes him¬ 
self respected by his own relations.” 

Nunquam est Jidfdis cum potentc societas . Phjed. —“ An 

alliance with the powerful is never sure.” 

Nunquam igitur satis laudnri digne potPrit pJiilosophia, cui qui 
parent, mnne temp us (Hat is sine niolestid possit, deqere. Cic. 
—“ Philosophy therefore can never be sufli' iently praised ; 
for Ije who is obedient to her laws may pass through 
every stage of life without discontent.” 

Nunquam in vita mihi fuit melius. Plaut. —‘ k Never in my 
life was I better,”—in better circumstances. 

Nunquam ita quisqvam bene subduetd ratione ad vitam fuit, 
Quin res , adas, usus , semper illiquid apportel novi , 

Aliquid moneat; ut ilia , qu<% te scire credas , nescias , 

Et qiKC tibi putdris prima, in experiundo nunc repudies. 

Ter. 

—“ Never was there any person of such well-trained 
habits of life, but experience, age, and custom were always 
bringing him something new, or suggesting something; 
so much so, that what you believe you know, you don’t 
know, and what you have fancied of first importance to 
you, on making trial you reject.” 

- Nunquam libertas grdtior extat 

Quam sub rege pio. - Claitd. 

—“ Liberty is never more inviting than under a pious 
king.” Good government and a rational degree of liberty 
are then united. 

Nunquam minus solus quam cum solus. Ctc. — “Never 
less alone than when alone.” The words of a philoso¬ 
pher, who estimated the pleasures of self-communion and 
reflection. 

Nunquam nimis curare possunt suwm parentem filled. Plaut. 
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—“Daughters can never take too much care of their 
father.” 

Nunquam nimis dicitur , quod nunquam satis discitur. Sen.— 
“ That in never too often repeated, which is never suffi¬ 
ciently learned.” 

Nunquam potest non esse virtuti locus. Sen. —“ Boom can 
never be wanting for virtue.” 

Nunquam sunt qrati qui nbcuere sales. — “ Witticisms are 
never agreeable which are productive of injury.” 

Nunquam vidi iniquius concertatidnem compdrdtam. Teh.— 
“ I never saw a more unequal contest.” 

Nunquid vita mimum commode peregisset ?—“ Whether he had 
not well played his part in the comedy of life?” The 
question put to his friends by Augustus Caesar on his 
death-bed. 

Nusquam nee opera sine emolument o, nec emolumentum ferine 
sine opera, impensa est. Livy.—“ There is nowhere labour 
without prolit, and seldom profit without labour.” 

Nusquam tut a fides. - Vino.—“ Confidence is nowhere 

safely placed.” Such is the case in times of civil com¬ 
motion. 

Nutrit pax Cererem, pads arnica Ceres. Ovid. —“ Peace 

nourishes Ceres, Ceres is the friend of peace.” 

Nutu Dei, non cceco earn , regimur et nos et nostra. —“ By the 
will of God, not by blind chance, are we and all things be¬ 
longing to us governed.” 


0 . 

O, 0, O .—Certain prayers or anthems in the Boman Catho¬ 
lic church were called the O, O, O’s, as they severally 
begin with O sapieniia, 0 radix, O Adonai, &c.: they 
are sung in the evening for nine days before Christmas 
day. 

O bedta sdnicas , te preesente amcenum 

Ver floret gratiis ; absque te nemo beatus. 

—“ Oh blessed health! when thou art present the joyous 
spring blossoms in all its gracefulness: without thee no 
one is happy.” 
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-O ctBca nocentum 

CoHeilia, O semper timidum scelus ! Statius. 

—“ Oh how blind are the counsels of the guilty! Oh how 
cowardly at all times is wickedness!” 

0 Cory don, Cory don, seer Hum drntis ullum 

Esse putas ? Servi ut tdceant. - Juy. 

—“ Oh Corydon, Corydon, do you suppose that anything 
a rich man does can be secret ? even if the servants hold 
their tongues.” 

0 euros hbmmum ! O quantum est in rebus inane ! Pious.— 
“ Oh ! the cares of men! Oh ! how much vanity there is 
in human affairs! ” “Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 
Eccles. i. 2. 

O curvce in terris animce, et coelestium indues! —“ Oh ! grovel¬ 
ling souls on earth, how devoid of all tha f js heavenly!” 

Ofaclles dare summa l)eos, eddemque tufri 

Difi cites. - Lucan. 

—“ How ready are the gods to bestow on us prosperity, 
how averse to insure our tenure of it!” 

0 for tuna, viris invlda for tabus, 

Quam non aqua bonis preemia dlvldis ! Sen. 

—“ Oh fortune, envious of able men, what an unequal share 
of thy prizes dost thou award to the good l” 

O fortundtam, natam, me consule, Romani! — “ Oh happy 
Eome, when I was consul, born.” The only line that 
has come down to us of Cicero’s unfortunate attempts at 
poetry. The jingle between the second and third words 
is the great deformity, though the line is otherwise 
meagre enough. Juvenal, to whom we are indebted for 
the preservation of it, says that Cicero “might have scorn¬ 
ed the sword of Antony, if all he uttered had been like 
this.” 

0 fortundti nimium, sua si bona norint, 

Agricdlee, quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 

Fundit humo factlem victum justiss'ima tellus. Vino. 

—“ Oh! husbandmen more than happy, if they did but 
know their own advantages ; for whom, far from discordant 
arms, Hhe grateful earth pours forth from her bosom a 
ready abundance.” The first line is often applied to that 
rather large class of people who “ don’t know when they 
are well off.” 
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0 ! hebetude* et duritia cordis humdni, quee solum pressentia 
meditntur et jut lira non magis presvidet. A KemAs, De 
Im. Christi. —“ Oh ! the dulness and the hardness of the 
heart of man, which contemplates only the present, and 
not rather the things of futurity.” 

01 imitator es! servumpecus ! - Hoe. — “Oh! ye imitators, 

a servile herd!” In allusion to the low position occupied 
by the plagiary and copyist. 

O major tandem, parcas, insane, mindri . lion.—*“ Oh ! thou 
who art still more mad, spare me, 1 pray, who am not so 
mad.” A phrase used ironically in paper warfare. 

O mihi prusteritos reft 1 rat si Jupiter arm os ! Yum.—“ Oh ! 
that «j upiter would but give me back the years that are 
past!” 

O mihi tam longue mdneat pars ultima vitce, 

Spiritus et quantum sat erit tua dlcere facta ! Yirg. 

—“Oh! may my last stage of life continue so long, and 
may so much breath be granted me as shall suffice to sing 
thy deeds!” 

O miser as hdminum mantes , O peetdra cescal Litcret.— 
“ Oh ! how wretched are the minds of men, oh ! how blind 
are their understandings! ” Applicable to popular delu¬ 
sions. 

- O munera nondum 

Intellect a Deum. - Lucan. 

—“ Oh gifts from the gods, not yet understood.” 

O nimium Judies! O toto peetdre capita! Ovid.—“ Oil 

people too credulous! Oh people utterly gone mad !” 

- O nimium nimiumque oblite tudrum . Ovid. —“ Oh ! far, 

too far, forgetful of your kin !” 

O passi gravibra! - Yum.—“ Oil ye who have suffered 

greater dangers than these.” 

O pruccldrum diem cum ad illud dimnum animorum concilium 
coetumque projiciscar. Cic.—“ Oh happy day, when 1 shall 
hasten to join that holy council and assemblage of spirits!” 
A proof how highly this great philosopher appreciated the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 

O quanta species cerebrum non habet! Phjedr.—“ Oh that 
such beauty should have no brains.” {See the Fable of 
the Fox and the Mask. 

O rus, quando te aspiciam ? quandbque licebit 
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Nunc vMVrum libris , nunc somno et incrtihus horis 
Ducere sollicitae jucunda obllvia vitae ? Hoe. 

—“ Oh rural retreat, when shall 1 behold thee ? and when 
shall it he in my power to enjoy the pleasing forgetfulness 
of an anxious life, one while with the boohs of the ancients, 
another while in sleep and leisure ?” 

0! si sic omnia !—“ Oh ! had he acted thus in all things! ” 
or, “ Oh ! that all "were thus ! ” 

O suavis dnima ! qualem tc dicam bonam 

Antvhac fuisse , tales cum sint reliquiae ! Phjedr. 

—“ Oh the delicious fragrance! how good 1 should say 
were your former contents, when the remains of them are 
such!” 

O tempura ! O mores ! Cic.—“ Oh times! Oh manners!” 
The exclamation of Cicero when inveighing against the 
impunity of wicked men. 

O vita , misero longa, fellci brevis ! Sot.—“ Oh life, how long 
to the wretched, how short to the happy!” 

O vitae philosophia dux! O virtutis indagatrix , expultrixque 
vitibrum! quid non rnodo nos , sed omnino vita hbmtnum 
sine tc esse pdtuisset. Tu urbes peperisti; tu dissipdtos 
homines in societdtem vitae convocasti. Cic.—“ Oh ! Philo¬ 
sophy, guide of life. Oh ! searcher out of virtues and ex- 
peller of vices! what could we have done without thee ? 
And not only we, but every age of man ? It is thou that 
didst form cities; thou that didst call together solitary 
men to the enjoyment of the social intercourse of life.” 

Obiter cant are. Petron. Arbiter. —“ To sing by the w r ay.” 

Obiter dictum. —“A thing said incidentally,” or “by the 
way.” Parenthetically. 

Obldtam occasibnem tene. Cic.—“ Seize the opportunity 
when it olfers.” Seize “the golden moments as they 
fly.” “ Take time by the forelock.” 

Obrual Mud male partum , male retentum , male gestum , impe- 
rium. Cic.—“ May that sovereignty fall which has been 
evilly acquired, which is evilly retained, and which is 
evilly administered.” 

Obscuris vera involvens. - Virg. —“ Involving the truth 

in obscurity.” The subterfuge of the person who has the 
worst of an argument. 

Obscurv/m facere per obsciirius. —“To make that darker 
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which was dark enough before.” To render, in an attempt 
to illustrate, obscurity doubly obscure. See Ijucus a 
non , &c., and Non sequitur . 

ObsecrOy tuum est ? vetus credi deram. —“ Pray, is it yours ? I 
really bad thought it old.” The proper answer to a pla- 
giary. 

Obsequium ami cos ^ veritas odium par it. Tee. —“ Obsequious¬ 
ness begets friends, truth hatred.” Words uttered in a 
complaining spirit. 

- Observantior cequi 

Fit pdpulus, neeferre vetat cum viderit ipsum 

Auctdrem parere sibi. - Claud. 

—“ The people becomes more observant of justice, and re¬ 
fuses not to support the laws, when it sees the author of 
them obeying his own enactments.” 

Obstupui , steteruntque comae , et vox faucibus licesit. Vino. 
—“I was amazed, my hair stood erect, and my voice 
cleaved to my throat.” A picture of horror and alarm. 

Obstupui , tdcitus sust/inuique pedem. Oyid.—“ I stood 

amazed, and in silence I made a pause.” 

Occdsio facit furem. Frov. —“ Opportunity makes the thief.” 

Occasidnem cognosce. —“ Know your opportunity.” 

Occdsio primd sui parte comdsa , posteriori parte calva , quam 
si occupdriSy teneas; elapsam semel , non ipse Jupiter possit 
reprehenderc. —“ Opportunity has hair in front, behind 
she is bald; if you seize her by the forelock, you may hold 
her; but, if she once escapes, not Jupiter himself can 
catch her again.” See also Fern tibi, &c., and Phaedrus, 
Fab. B. v. F. viii., from which the latter part of the quota¬ 
tion is taken. 

Occidit miseros crambe repetita. - Juy.—“T he same stale 

cabbage, everlastingly hashed up, wears out their wretched 
lives.” Said in reference to the drudgery of a teacher’s 
life. 

Occidit una domus: sed non domus unaperire 

JDigna fuit. - Oyid. 

—“ Thus did one house fall: but not one house alone de¬ 
served to perish.” 

Occultdre morbum funestum .—“To conceal disease is fatal.” 
See Principiis obsta, &c. 

Occupet extremum scabies ! - Hoe.—“ May the itch seize 
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the hindmost.” Like our proverb, “ The devil take the 
hindmost.” 

Oculi tanquam speculators altisslmum locum obtinent. Ctc. 
—“ The eyes, like sentinels, occupy the highest place [in 
the body].” 

Oculis magis habcnda fidcs quam auribus. Prov. —“It is 

better to trust our eyes than our ears.” Ocular demon¬ 
stration is better than hearsay. 

- Oculos , paulum tellure mordtos , 

Sustulit ad procures ; expectdtoque rcsolvit 

Ora sono ; nec abcst facundis gratia diciis. Ovti). 

—“ Fixing his eyes for a short time on the ground, he 
raised them towards the chiefs, and opened his lips in 
accents not unlooked for; nor was persuasiveness want¬ 
ing to his eloquent words.” Descriptive of the manner of 
Ulysses, when pleading before the Grecian chiefs for the 
arms of Achilles. 

Oculus dexter mihi salit. Prov. —“ My right eye twitches.” 
I shall seo the person whom I have long wished to 
see. 

Oculus dormni sag mat equum. Prov. —“The master’s eye 
makes the horse fat.” This is illustrated in Phmdrus’ 
Fable of the Stag and the Oxen, B. ii. F. viii. 

Oderint modo metuant. —“ Let them hate, so long as they fear 
me.” The sentiments of a tyrant. These words were 
often in the mouth of the Emperor Tiberius, who, in his 
turn, lived in perpetual fear of his subjects. 

Odero sipote.ro , si non , invitus amdbo. Ovm.—“I will hate 
if I can; if not, I will love against my will.” Ileinsius 
doubts however if this line was written by Ovid. 

Oderu/nt Jiildrem tristes , tristemque joedsi, 

Seddtwn celPres, agilem gnavumque remissi. Hor. 

—“ The melancholy hate those who are cheerful; the gay, 
the melancholy; the bustling hate the sedate; the indo¬ 
lent, the brisk and active.” These opposite classes of 
people have few or no sympathies in common. 

Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amove , 

Oderunt peccare mali formidine poena. 

—“ The good hate to sin from love of virtue; the bad 
hate to sin from fear of punishment.” The first line is 
from Horace, the second from an unknown source. 
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Odi ego aurum ! multa multis sage suasit per per am. Plaut. 
—“ Gold I detest; many a one has it persuaded to many 
an evil course.” 

Odi mPmbrem com pot dr em .—“I hate a boon companion with 
a good memory.” See Aut bibeat, &c. 

Odi, nccpossum cupiens non esse quod odi. Ovtd. —“ I hate 
this state; nor, though I wish it, can I be otherwise than 
what I hate to be.” 

Odiprofdnum vulgus et arceo. Hon.—“ I hate the profane 
vulgar, and 1 spurn them.” 

Odi puPrfilos pracbci ingPnio. Cic. and A pul. —“I hate 
your bits of boys of precocious talent.” 

Odia in longum jdciens, qua recondPret, auetdque promPret. 
Tacit. —“Treasuring hatred, to be long stored up, and 
brought forward with an increase of virulence.” This, as 
Junius remarks, is a description of the worst of charac¬ 
ters. 

Odia qui riimium timet, regndre nescit. Sen. —“ lie who too 
much fears hatred, is unfit to reign.” 

Odimus accipUrem quia semper vivit in armis. Ovid. — 

“ We hate the hawk because he always lives in a state of 
warfare.” This line was held to apply not inaptly to the 
first emperor Napoleon. 

Odibsa est ordtio, cum rem agas, longinquum loqui. Plaut. 
—“ It is a tiresome way of speaking, when you should 
despatch the business, to be beating about the bush.” 

Odium effugPrc est triumphdre. —“To escape hatred is to 
gain a triumph.” 

Odium tlieologicum. —“Theological hatred.” A hatred of 
the bitterest kind, engendered by differences on theo¬ 
logical points. See Nulla discordia, &c. 

- Odbra canum vis. Virg.—“T he sharp scent of the 

hounds.” 

Officit aduldtio verituti. Tac. — “Flattery is hurtful to truth.” 

- Ohe ! 

Jam satis est. - Hor. 

—“Hold, there is now enough.” An expression used to 
signify satiety. 

01 eo tranquillior. Prov .—“More smooth than oil.” Oil 

poured on water in agitation renders the surface smooth 
and placid. 
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Olet lucernam. Prov. —“ It smells of the lamp.” Said of 
any mental production that bears the marks of mid¬ 
night study. The phrase was especially applied to the 
orations of Demosthenes. 

- Oleum adde camtno, IIor. —“ Add oil to the fire.” To 

add fuel to flame, or as we say, “ To let the fat in the 
fire.” 

Oleum et opvram per dvr e. Prov. —“ To lose one’s oil and 
pains.” This may allude either to the oil of the midnight 
lamp, or that with which the candidates at the public 
games anointed themselves. 

- Olim meminisse juvdbit. Vino.—“ It will one day be 

pleasing to remember these sufferings.” See Forsan et , &c. 

Olive amicitia. —“Platter-lriendship.” Cupboard love. See 
Fervet oil a, Ac. 

Ortiina aunt dll quid. Ovxi).—“ There is something in omens.” 

Omne actum ah agentis intent tone judicandum. Law Max .— 

“Every act is to be judged of by the intention of the 
agent.” In all legal inquiries the main object is to ascer¬ 
tain the animus or intention of the agent. 

Omne animal seipsum dill ait. Oic.—“ Every animal loves 
itself.” 

Omne anlrni vitium tanto conspectius in se 

Crimen habet , quanto major qui peccat habetur. Juv. 

—“ Every fault of the mind becomes the more conspicuous 
and more culpable, the higher the rank of the person who 
is guilty.” 

Omne capax rnovet nrna nomen. Hon.—“ The capacious urn 
[of death] sends forth every name in turn.” Comparing 
death to a lottery, each name is drawn from his urn in its 
turn. See Omnes eodem , &c. 

Omne corpus mutdbile est; ita efflcltur ut omne corpus niortdle 
sit. Cic.—“ Every body is subject to change; hence it is 
that every body is mortal.” 

Omne Fpigramma sit instar apis , aculeus illi , 

Sint sua media, sit et corporis exigui. Mart. 

“ Three things must Epigrams, like bees, have all, 

A sting, and honey, and a body small.” 

Omne ignotum pro magnlfico est. Prov. —“Everything un¬ 
known is taken for magnificent.” We are apt to magnify 
things that are mysterious in themselves or only seen 
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from a distance. It is sometimes quoted “pro miriflco ,” 
“ as marvellous.” 

-Omne in prcreiplti vitium stetit. Juv.—“ Every vice 
has reached its climax.” 

Omne malum nascens facile opprlmitur : inveterdtnm fit pie - 
rumque robustinx. Cic.—“ Every evil at its birth is easily 
rooted out; when grown old, it mostly becomes stronger.” 
See Principiis obsta , &c. 

Omne nimium vertllur in vitium. IProv. —“ Every excess be¬ 
comes a vice.” 

Omne solum forth patria cst. Ovid.—“ To the resolute man 
every soil is his country.” A stout heart will support us 
even in exile. 

Omne supervacuumplcno de peetbre manat. lion.—“Every 
thing superfluous overflows from a full bosom.” A hint 
to poets not to overload their poems with unnecessary 
descriptions, or rambling digressions. 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci , 

.Lectorem delcctando pdriterque monendo. Holt. 

—“ He has carried every point who has blended the useful 
with the agreeable, amusing his reader while he instructs 
him.” 

Omne vafer vitium ridrnti Flaccus amlco 
Tangit , ct aibnissus circum preecordia ludit , 

Calllduis excusso populum suspender e nano. Peks. 

—“The subtle Elaeeus touches every failing of his smil¬ 
ing friend, and once admitted sports around his heart; 
well-skilled in sneering at the public with upturned nose.” 
Said with reference to the satire of Horace. 

- Omne vovemus 

Hoc tibi ; ne tanto caveat mihi nomine charta. Tijutll. 

—“ All this 1 dedicate to thee; that this my book may 
not be deprived of a name so great as thine.” 

Omnem crede diem tibi diluodsse supremum. Hon.—“ Believe 
that each day that shines is your last.” In the words of 
the Morning Hymn, “ Live this day as if the last.” 

Omnem movere lapldem. l J rov. —“To leave no stone un¬ 
turned.” 

- Omnem , qua nunc obducta tuenti 

Mortdles hebetat vims tibi , et liumida circum 
Cali gat, nubem eripiam .- Vikg. 
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— u I will dissipate every cloud which now, intercepting the 
view, bedims your mortal sight and spreads a humid veil 
of mist around you.” 

Ownr.fi a7)iicitias faniilidritdtrsque afflixit. Sueton.—“ He 

has violated all the ties of friendship and of intimacy.” 

Omnes amieos habere operbsuni est; satis est inimlcos non 
habere. Sen.—“ It is an arduous task to make^all men 
your friends; it is enough to have no enemies.” 

Omnes atlrdhens ut magues tapis. Prov. —“ Attracting all to 
himself, like a loadstone.” Said of a person of a concilia¬ 
tory and winning disposition. 

Omnes autern et habentur et dienntur fgraniii , qui pot estate 
sunt perpefud , in ed eivitdte quee libertdte usa est. Co jin. 
Nepos.—“ All men are considered and cal hid tyrants who 
possess themselves of perpetual power in a state which 
has before enjoyed liberty.” 

Omnes honos bonasque accurdre addecet 

Suspicionrm et culpam ut ab se segregent. Plaut. 

—“ It becomes all good men and good women to be care¬ 
ful and keep suspicion and guilt away from themselves.” 

Omnes compdsui. Iloit.—“I have buried them all.” My 
relations are all gone to their repose. 

- Omnes, cum se cun dee res sunt maxhne, turn maxim e 

Meditari secum oportet, quo pacto advorsam cerumnam ferant. 

Teh. 

—“ When their fortunes are the most prosperous it is 
then most especially the duty of all men to reflect with¬ 
in themselves how they are to endure adversity.” Cicero 
quotes this passage in the Third Book of bis Tusculan 
Questions, and the maxim here inculcated was a favourite 
one with the Stoic philosophers. 

Omnes ebdem cbgimur; omnium 
Versdtur urnd, se.rius, ociiis, 

Sors exit dr a. - Hon. 

—“ We are all impelled onw T ard alike; the urn of death 
is shaken for all, and sooner or later the lot must come 
forth.” See Omne capax , &c. 

Omnes homines, qui de rebus dubiis consultant, ab odio, ami - 
citia, ird, atque misericordid vacuos esse decet. Sall.—“ It 
is proper that all men, who consult on doubtful matters, 
should be unbiassed by hatred, friendship, anger, and pity.” 
x 2 
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Omnes in maldrum mari navigdmus. —“ We arc all embarked 
on a sea of woes.” 

Omnes insanlre. JIor.—“ That all men are mad.” The 
doctrine, of Licinius Damasippus, the Stoic philosopher, 
satirized by Horace: b. i. Sat. 3. 

Omnes omnium cavitates patria una complectitur. Cic.— 
“ Our country comprehends all the affections of life.” 

Omnes pari sorte nascimur , sold virtute distinguimur. —“ All 
men are equal by birth, we become distinguished by merit 
alone.” 

Omnes quibus res sunt minus sccundce, magis sunt nescio quo - 
mddo 

Snspicidsi ; ad contumeliam omnia accipiunt magis ; 

Propter suam impotentiam se credunt negligi. Ter. 

—“All who are in distressed circumstances are suspicious, 
to I know not what degree; they take everything too 
readily as an affront, and fancy themselves neglected on 
account of their helpless condition.” 

- Omnes sapientes deed conferre etfalmldri. Plaitt.—“ It 

behoves all prudent persons to confer and discourse to¬ 
gether.” 

Omnes sibi melius esse nialunt quam alteri. Ter. —“All would 
rather it w r ent well with themselves than with another.” 

- Omnes una nianei nox, 

j Et calcanda semel via lethi. Hor. 

—“ The same night awaits us all, and the road of death 
must once be travelled by us.” 

Omnes ut tecum merit is pro tdlibus annos 

Ex)gat\ et pulchrd fdciat te prole parentem. VlRGL 
—“ That with thee, for such thy merits, she may pass all 
her years, and make thee sire of a beauteous offspring.” 

Omni eetdti mors est communis. Cic.—“ Death is common 
to every age.” 

Omni exceptidne major .—“A man beyond all exception.” 

Omni malo pfmico inest granum putre. Prov. —“ Every 

pomegranate lias its rotten pip.” So our proverb, “ Every 
rose has its thorns.” 

Omni per sonar um delect u et discrimlne remdto. Cic.—“All 
respect or partiality for persons being laid aside.” 

Omnia bene , sine poena, tempus est ludendi , 

Absque mord venit hor a libros deponendi. 
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“ All tilings go well, the hour for play, 

No fear of rod, so books away.” 

A favourite rhyme with school-boys. 

Omnia bonos vivos decent. Frov. —“All things arc becoming 
to good men.” A favourable construction is put upon all 
they do. 

Omnia Castor emit , sic fiet ut omnia vendat. Matitial. — 
“ Castor is buying everything, it will so happen that he 
will have to sell everything.” The probable fate of a 
greedy buyer. 

Omnia conando doctlis solertia vine it. Manil.—“ By endea¬ 
vour, a pliant and industrious disposition surmounts every 
difficulty.” 

Omnia cum amico delihPra , sed de te ipso pri us. Sen. —“ Con¬ 
sult your friend on everything, but first of all about your¬ 
self.’’ 

Omnia ejnsdem far'nice. Frov.— 1 - u All things are of the same 
grain.” There is no mark of distinction in the eyes of 
Providence. 

Omnia fanda nefanda , malo permista furore , 

Just if)cam nobis mentem aver/cre deorum. Catull. 

—“The confusion of all right and wrong, in this accursed 
w ar, has turned from us the gracious favour of the gods.” 

Omnia fert cetas, am mum quoque. - Vino.—“ Age bears 

awmy all things, the mental powers even.” 

Omnia fert cetas secum , aufert omnia seeum ; 

Omnia tempus liabent , omnia tempus hahet. 

—“Age brings all things w r itli it, and carries all things 
away. All things have time, time has all things.” 

- Omnia Greece ! 

Cum sit turpe mag is nostris nescire Lat'nie. Juv. 

—“ All tilings must be Greek! when it is more disgraceful 
for us Homans to be ignorant of Latin.” A sarcasm on 
those who study foreign languages, without being masters 
of their own. 

Omnia idem pulvis. Frov, —“ All things are dust alike,” 
or “ of the same mould.” 

Omnia inconsulti impetus cccpta , initiis vail da, spatio langues- 
cunt. Tacitus. —“ The undertakings of inconsiderate im¬ 
pulse are full of vigour at the outset, but soon wither.” 
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Omnia jam jilent, fieri quae posse negabam : 

JUt nihil eat de quo no?i sit habenda jidcs. Ovid. 

—“ All things Khali now come to pass which 1 used to say 
could not come to pass; and there is nothing which is not 
deserving of belief.” 

Omnia mala exnnpla bonis principiis or/a sunt. —“ All had 
precedents have had their rise in good beginnings.” 

Omnia men me cum porto. —“ 1 carry all my property about 
me.” The words of Simonides at the time of his ship¬ 
wreck, in allusion to his mental acquirements; also of 
Bias, one of the Seven Wise Men. 

Omnia mvnda miindis. —“To the pure all things are pure.” 

Omnia mutantur , nihil interit. - Ovid. —“ All things are 

ever changing, nothing comes to an end.” The doctrine 
of Pythagoras. 

Omnia mutantur , nos ct muldmnr in illis. Boiiuontits.— 
“All things are subject to change, and we change with 
them.” This hackneyed line is generally quoted as “Tem¬ 
pera mutantur ,” Ac. 

Omnia non pari ter rerum sunt omnibus apt a, PnoPEitT.— 
“ All things are not equally fit for all men.” 

Omnia orta Occident. 8a ll.—“A ll created filings shall per¬ 
ish.” 

Omnia patefacienda , ut nihil quod venditor norit emptor igno¬ 
ret. Cic.—“ Everything should be disclosed, that the buyer 
may be ignorant of nothing which the seller knows.” 
The proper way of dealing; and then the maxim Caveat 
emptor applies. 

Omnia perd/dimus. Tantummbdo vita relicta esi. Ovid.— 
“ Wc have lost everything. Life alone is left.” 

Omnia perversas possunl corrumprre mentes. Ovid. —“ All 
things can lead astray perverted minds.” 

Omnia pont us e-rant , deer ant quoque littdra ponio ; 

Nat lupus inter ones, fulvos vehit unda leones. Ovid. 

—“ It was all ocean, and to that ocean shores were want¬ 
ing—the wolf swims among the sheep, the wave carries 
along the tawny lions.” Ovid’s description of the Deluge. 

Omnia prcecipi, atque dnimo mecum ante peregi. Vino.—“ 1 
have anticipated all things, and have acted them over al¬ 
ready in my mind.” 
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Omnia prmumuntur legitime facta donee probPtur in contra - 
Hum, Coke. —“ All things are presumed to be lawfully 
done, until it is proved to the contrary.” 

Omniaprius verbis experiri, guam armis, sapientem decet. Ter. 
—“ It becomes a wise man to try everything that can be 
done by words, before he has recourse to arms.” 

Omnia profectb , cum se a cadestibus rebus rPfcret ad hum anas, 
excelsius magnificcntiusque et dicet et sentiet. Cic.— 

“When a man turns his attention from heavenly things 
to human affairs, he will assuredly be able to speak and to 
think on all subjects on a more sublime and a more ele¬ 
vated scale.” 

Omnia quae nunc vetustissirna creduntur nova fuere ; et quod 
hodie excmplis tuPmur inter exempla erit. Tacit. —“ All 

tilings w r hich are now believed to be of the greatest anti¬ 
quity were once new; and what we now defend by ex¬ 
ample will one day be quoted as an example.” 

Omnia qua) sensu volvunlnr vota diurno 

Pec tore s dpi to reddit umica quies. Claud. 

—“ Kindly repose restores to the slumbering breast all 
the thoughts that are revolved in our mind during the 
day.” ..... 

Omnia Hsus, omnia pulvis, et omnia nil sunt. —“ All things 
are ridiculous, all things are as dust, and all things are as 
nothing.” 

- Omnia Homes 

Cum preti o .- J u v. 

—“ All things at Home are coupled with high price.” 

Omnia si per das, famam servare memento ; 

Qua semel amissd postea nullus eris . 

—“ Though you should lose everything else, remember to 
preserve your good name, which once lost, you will be un¬ 
done.” 

Omnia subjecisti sub pedibus, ones et boves. —“ Beneath onr 
feet Thou hast placed everything, both sheep and oxen.” 
Motto of the Butchers’ Company. 

Omnia sunt hbminum tenui pendentia filo ; 

JEt shbito easu, qua) valuere, ruunt. Ovid. 

—“ All things belonging to man are hanging from a slen¬ 
der thread ; and that which was firm before falls headlong 
with a sudden descent.” 
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Omnia tuta timens. - Vino.—“ Fearful of everything, 

even where there is safety.” The state of a mind which 
has been harassed by dangers and anxieties. 

Omnia vendlia llomce. Frov .—“ All things are to be bought 
at Home.” Said of Home in the days of her corruption. 

Omnia vincit amor , nos et ccddmus amdri. Ymo.—“ Love 
conquers all things, let us too yield to love.” “ Love rules 
the court, the camp, the grove.” 

Omnibus bonis expedit rempublicam esse salvam. Cic.—“It 
is the interest of every good man that his country shall be 
safe.” 

Omnibus hoc vitium est cantdribus , inter ami cos 
Ut nunquam inducant dnimurn cantdre rogdti , 

Injvssi nunquam dcsistant. - Hon. 

—“ This is a fault common to all singers, that among their 
friends when asked to sing they never will bring their 
minds to comply, but when not requested they will never 
leave off.” See Novi ingenmm , &c. 

- Omni bus h ostes 

Reddite nos pdpulis, civile averiite helium, I nr can. 

—“ Make us the enemies of every nation, avert from us 
civil war.” Any bloodshed is preferable to that of citizens 
by the hands of citizens. 

Omnibus in terris , qucc sunt d Oddlbus usque 
Aurdram et Gan gem, pauci dignoseerc possunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diversa, remold 

Frrdris nebula. - Juv. 

— u In all the lands which lie from Gades even to the 
land of the morn and the Ganges, few are able to re¬ 
move the clouds of prejudice, and to discern those things 
which are really for their good, and those which are 
directly the contrary.” 

Omnibus invideas , Zdile , nemo tibi. Matit.— “ You envy every¬ 
one, Zoilus, no one envies you.” Said to a sarcastic but 
contemptible writer. 

Omnibus niodis, qui pauperes sunt homines , mitseri vivunl; 
Frcesertim quibus nee gumstus est , nee didicere artem ullam . 

Plaut. 

—“ Those w f ho are poor live wretchedly in every way; 
especially those who have no calling and have learned no 
pursuit.” 
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Omnibus nobis ut res dant sese, ita magni atque humlles sumns. 
Ter.—“ Just as matters befall us, so are we all elated or 
depressed.’ * 

Omnis ars imitdtio est natures. Sen.—“A ll art is- an imita¬ 

tion of nature.” 

Omnis commodilas sua fert incommoda seeum. —“ Every con¬ 
venience lias its own inconveniences.” 

Omnis doctrines ac sciential thesaurus altissimus .—“ A most 
copious repository of every kind of learning and science.” 

Omnis dolor aul cst r eh emeus, aut levis ; si levis,facile fertnr, 
si vehPmens, certc brevis falums cst. Cxc.—“All pain is 
either severe or moderate; if moderate it will be easily en¬ 
dured; if severe it will at least be short-lived.” 

- Omnis enim res , 

Virtus,fama, decus, divlna humandque , pulchris 

Divitiis parent. - JTor. 

—“ Eor all things divine and human, virtue, fame, and 
honour, obey the influence of alluring wealth.” Said in 
reference to the venality of Home. 

Omnis Jama a domesticis e-manat . Frov. —“ All fame eman¬ 
ates from our servants.” They are the first to teach the 
w orld how to estimate us, according to the character which 
wo receive from them. But in spite of this it is a saying 
that “ No man is a hero to his valet.” 

Omnis poena corporalis, quamvis minima, major cst omni poend 
pecunidrid, quamvis maxima. Law Max. —“ The very 
slightest corporal punishment falls more heavily than the 
most weighty pecuniary penalty.” Because there is a 
disgrace attached to the one which does not result from 
the other. 

Omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperdsset. Tacit. 
—“By the consent of all, fit to govern had he never 
ruled.” Said of the Emperor Galba, who did not answer 
the expectations which had been previously formed of 
him. 

Omnium horarum homo. Qutntill.—“ A man ready at 

all hours.” 

Omnium pestium pestilentissima est superstitio. —“ Of all pests 
the greatest pest is superstition.” 

Omnium quee dixerat JecPratque, arte quddam ostentdtor. 
Tacit.—“ One who set off everything that he said and did 
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with a certain skill.’* Said of Licinius Mucianus, the 

consul. 

Omnium rerum ex quibus dliquid acquiritur , nihil est agricul¬ 
ture melius , nihil uberius, nihil homtne libero dignius. Cic. 
—“ Of all the pursuits by which anything is acquired, 
there is nothing preferable to agriculture, nothing more 
productive, nothing more worthy the attention of a man 
of liberal education.” 

- Omnium rerum, heus ! vicissitudo. Tee. —“Hark you! 

there are changes in all things.” 

Omnium rerum principia parva sunt. Cic.— u The begin¬ 

nings of all things are small.” 

Omnium rerum quarum usus est potest esse abusus, virtiite sold 
exceptd. Law Max.~~ u Of all things of which there is a 
use there may be an abuse, virtue alone excepted.” 

Omnium rerum vicissitudo est. Ter.— “ Everything is liable 
to change.” 

Onus probandi. —“ The burden of proving.” A responsibility 
which by our law lies on the person making the charge. 

Onus segni impbne asello. —“ Lay the burden on tho slow¬ 
paced ass.” 

Opemferre in tempore. —“ To bring aid in time.” To show 
oneself a friend in need. 

Operapretium est. — <£, Tis worth your while.” It is worth 
attending to. 

-- Opera in lonqo fas est obrepe.re somnum. IIoe.—“] n a 

long w ork we must expect sleep to steal upon us.” We 
must naturally expect mistakes in a work of any magnitude. 
See Quandoque bonus , &e. 

Operbse nihil agunL Sen.—“ They take great pains in doing 
nothing.” They make much ado about nothing. 

Opes invisa merito sunt fort i viro , 

Quia dives area veram laudem inter clpit. Phjed. 

—“ Kiches are deservedly despised by a man of worth, be¬ 
cause a well-stored chest intercepts genuine praise.” 

Opinibnum comment a, delet dies , naturajudicia conjlrmat. Cl 0 . 
—“ Time effaces speculative opinions,hut confirms the judg¬ 
ments of nature.” Speculative opinions are but short¬ 
lived, while theories founded upon nature are immutably 
upheld. 

- Opinor , 
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Hcec res et jungit, junctos et servat , amicos. 

At nos virtules ipsas invertimus, atque 

Sincfrum cwphnus vas incrustdre. - lion. 

—“ This method, in my opinion, both unites friends, and 
keeps them so united. Put we invert the very virtues 
themselves, and are desirous of soiling the untainted ves¬ 
sel.” Horace alludes to the practice of not making al¬ 
lowance for the failings of our friends. 

Oportet tcstildinis carncs aut Pdf re aut non PdPre. Prov .— 
“ You must either eat the flesh of turtle, or not eat it.” 
Either do a thing well or don’t do it at all. “ There is 
no mincing the matter.” The llesh of the turtle eaten 
sparingly was said to be hard of digestion, but, if taken 
plentifully, to be extremely wholesome. 

Opprobrium niedicorum. —“The disgrace of the physicians.” 
Any incurable disorder. 

Oplandum est ut ii qui prcesunt reipublicte leg urn similes 
sintquce ad puniendum non iracundid, sed tequila le ducun- 
tier. Ci<\—“ It were to be wished that they who are set 
over the republic should be like the laws, which, in indict¬ 
ing punishment, are influenced not by anger but by 
justice.” 

Op tat ephijypia bos, piger op tat, ardrc eaballus. 1 Ion.—“ The 

ox wishes for the horse’s trappings, the lazy nag wishes to 
plough.” Pew are content w r ith the station in which 
Providence has placed them. 

Optima qucrgue dies misPris mortdTibus tevi 
Prim a jugit; subeunt morbi tristisque senectus, 

Pt labor; et dune rapit inclcmentia mortis. Vmo. 

—“ Each best day of life flies fast away for wretched 
mortals; diseases succeed, and morose old age, and pain; 
and the inclemency of inexorable death tears us away.” 

Optimi consilidrii rnortui. Prov. —“ The best counsellors 
are the dead.” 

Optimum cibi condimen turn fames, sitis pot us. —“The best 
seasoning for food is hunger, for drink, thirst.” An 
aphorism of Socrates quoted by Cicero. 

Optimum custbdem ovium quern dicam esse lupum ! — u What 
a pretty shepherd a wolf would make!” 

Optimum elige, suave et facile illud fdciet consuetudo. — 
“ Choose what is best; habit will soon render it agreeable 
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and easy.’* A saying of Pythagoras, translated from 
Plutarch by Lord Bacon. 

Optimum eat, aliend frui insdnia. Cato. —“ It is the best 
plan to profit by the folly of others.” 

Optimum cst non nasci. Prov. —“ Better not to be born.” 
We should then escape “the thousand ills that flesh is 
heir to.” 

Optimum obsonium labor. Prov. —“ Labour is the best food,” 
or as we say, “Hunger is the best sauce.” 

Optimum illejuit vindex, Icedentia pectus 

Vincula qui rupil , didoluilfjuc semel. Ovid. 

—“ lie is the best asserter of his liberties who bursts the 
chain that galls his breast, and at the same moment ceases 
to grieve.” 

- Opum fur id la cupido. Ovid.— “ An ungovernable pas¬ 
sion for wealth.” 

Opusopificem probat. Prov. —“The work proves the workman.” 

O rand um eat ut ait mens sa/n a in corpora nano. Juy.—“W e 
should pray for a healthy mind in a healthy body.” 

Orate pro ihiimd. —“ Pray lor the soul of.” The ordinary 
commencement of mediaeval epitaphs. 

Oraiiunis suntnia virlus est perspicutlas. Quint.—“T he 

greatest excellency of oratory is perspicuity.” 

Orator imp rob us leges subvert it. —“ An evil-minded orator 
subverts the laws.” He uses the arts of persuasion to a 
bad purpose, by prevailing on others to disregard the laws. 

Orel babel galea in. Prov .—“lie has the helmet of Pluto.” 

Said of persons who incite others to crime without ap¬ 
pearing themselves to be accomplices. The helmet of 
Pluto was said to render the wearer invisible. 

- Or dine gent is 

Mores , et studio , et papal os, et pralia dicam. VlitG. 

—“1 w r ill in their proper order relate the manners and 
pursuits, the tribes and the battles of the race.” 

Ore terms. Law Term.— U From the mouth.” By word of 
mouth. His testimony was ore terms, “ by parole,” in 
contradistinction to written evidence. 

Ornamentmn Jigurdrum ad elegantiam verborum adjungPre. 
Cic.—“To unite figurative embellishment with elegance 
of language.” 

Os dignum ceterno niiidum quod fulgeat auro , 
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Si mallet lauddre Deum ; cut sordida monstra 
jPrcetulit, et liqwdam tcmerdvit crimine vocem. Prtji). 

—“ Features so beauteous that they had been worthy to 
shine in everlasting gold, if he had chosen rather to praise 
our God ; to whom he preferred foul monsters, and defiled 
his fluent language with obscenity.” 

Os liebes est , pdsitesque movent fasti dia menses ; 

Et queror, invisi cum venit kora cibi. Ovii). 

—“ My appetite is blunted, food set before me creates 
loathing; and I complain when the hour comes for my 
hated repast.” 

Os hdmini sublime dedit ccelumque turn. Ovid. —“ To man 
[God] gave a countenance to look on high and to behold 
the heavens.” 

Oscitante uno deinde oscitat et alter. —“ When one yawns, 
another yawns too.” A saying of tho middle ages, the 
truth of which most persons know by experience. 

- Ostroque insignia et auro 

Slat sunipes , ac freenaferox spumantia mandit. Vino. 

—“ Splendidly caparisoned in purple and gold, her courser 
stands, and impatient champs the froth-covered bit.” A 
description of Dido’s steed. 

Otia corpus alunt , animus quoque pascitur illis ; 

Immddicus contra carpit utrumque labor. Ovid. 

—“ Kelaxation strengthens the body and invigorates tho 
mind ; while immoderate fatigue exhausts both.” 

Otia sec dr is invidibsa nocent. —“ Idleness, so much envied, 
injures those who are self-confident.” 

Otia si tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus , 

Contemptceque jacent et sine luce faces. Ovid. 

—“Take away the temptations of idleness, and Cupid’s 
bow is useless: his torches lie neglected and without their 
light.” The mind that is immersed in business has no 
time to think of love. See Quceritis JEgisthus , &c. 

Otiosa seddlltas. —“Idle industry.” Laborious trifling. 

Otidsis nullus adsistit Deus. Erov. —“ No deity assists the 
idle.” “Help yourself, and God will help you.” 

Otidsus animus nescit quid volet. —“ The unemployed mind 
knows not what it wants.” 

Otium cum dignitdte .—“ Leisure with dignity.” Applied to 
a man who is living in the retirement earned by his worth. 
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Otium divas rogat in patenti 

_Prensus Atycco, simul atra nubes 

Condidit km am, nequc certa fulgent 

Si dr?'a n nut if?. II OK. 

—“ lie that is overtaken in the wide Aegean, when black 
clouds have obscured the moon and not a star shines with 
its steady light for mariners, supplicates the gods for re¬ 
pose.” 

Otium mult a mala adolescentes docet. —“Idleness teaches 
the young many vices.” 

Otium naufrdgium castitdtis. —“ Idleness is the shipwreck of 
chastity.” (See Quceritis JEgisthus , Ac. 

Otium omnia vitia parit. —“Idleness produces every vice.” 
“ Idleness is the mother of all evil.” 

Otium sine dignitdle .—“ Leisure without dignity.” A vulgar 
arrogant man in retirement. 

Otium sine Uteris ?nors est , et hominis vivi sepulture. Sen. 
—“Leisure without literary resources is death, and the 
entombment of a man alive.” 

Otium umbrdidle .—“Ease in retirement,” or, “in the shade.” 

Ovem lupo committere. Prov. —“ To intrust the sheep to the 
wolf.” To leave unprotected persons to the mercy of the 
rapacious. 


P. 

IP. I). for Post Diluvium .—“ After the flood.” 

P. M. for Post Meridiem. —“ After mid-day”—“afternoon.” 

P. S. for Post Scriptum. —“ After-written ”—a postscript. 

Pabiilum Acherontis. Plaut.— “Food for Acheron.” An 
old man at the very verge of the grave. Acheron was a 
river, according to Grecian mythology, in the infernal re¬ 
gions. 

Pace tanti viri. —“With the leave of so great a man.” 
Sometimes said ironically. 

Pacem hbminibus liabe , helium cum vitiis. —“ Be at peace 
with men, at war with vices.” 

Pacta conventa. —“ Conditions agreed upon.” A diplomatic 
phrase used to describe terms that have been agreed on 
between two powers. 
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Ralam muilre plebeio pidculum est. —“ It is a dangerous 
thing for a man of humble birth to mutter in public.” 
Quoted by Phaxirus from the Telephus of Ennius. 

Ralindromicus, or Soladicus versus. — See Roma tibi, &c. 

Ralinbdiam cdnere. —“To make one’s recantation.” “To 
eat one’s words.” The poet Stesiehorus, having in an ode 
censured Helen, was deprived of his sight by the gods; 
upon which, in another ode which he called his Ralinodia , 
he made his recantation by extolling her as highly as he 
had censured her before; whereupon he regained his 
sight. 

Ralllda mors a*quo pulsat pede paupvrum tabernas. 

Regum que tnrres. O bedtc Saadi, 

ViUe sumnui brevis spent nos vetal inchodre long am. Hon. 
—“ Pale death with impartial foot knocks at the cottages 
of the poor, and the palaces of kings. O happy Sex tins ! 
the short sum total of life forbids us to fc®m remote ex¬ 
pectations.” 

Rallor in ore scdel; modes in corpora, tola : 

Nusquam rccla dc/ics: livent rubigtne denies: 

Rectdra felle virent: lingua est sujfiisa venmo : 

Risus abest. - Ovid. 

—“ Paleness rests upon her countenance, and leanness in 
all her body; she never looks direct on you ; her teeth 
are black with rust; her breast is green with gall; her 
tongue is drippiug with venom; smiles there are none.” 
A beautiful description of Envy. 

Ralmam qui meruit feral. —“ Let him who has deserved the 
palm bear it.” This was the motto assigned to Nelson 
as the fitting reward for his victories. 

Rar bene compare turn. —“ A pair well matched.” 

Rar negoliis neque supra. Txoit.—“ Equal to, but not 

above, his business.” Said of a person whose talents fit 
him exactly for his situation. 

Rar nobile fratrum. Hon.—“A noble pair of brothers.” 

Used ironically, to denote two associates well suited to 
each other. 

Rar pari refero .—“ I return like for like.” I give “ tit for 
tat,”—“ a rowland for an diver.” 

Rarasiticam ccenam quoerit .—“ He seeks the meal of a para¬ 
site.” In the character of a sponger. 
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Farce , puer , stimtdis, et fortius utvre loris. Ovid. —“ Boy, 
spare the whip, and firmly grasp the reins.” 

Farcendum est drdmo miserablle vulnus habenti. Ovid.—“ We 
must make allowance for the mind that bears the wound 
of sorrow.” 

Farcerepersunis, d/cere de vitiis. —“ To spare persons, to speak 
of vices.” Advice to a satirist. 

Fanure subject is, et debelldre superbos. Vino.—“To spare 
the conquered, and to pull down the haughty.” This 
maxim was adopted by Prance in the time of the first Be- 
volutiou. 

Farcimbnia est scientia vitandi sumptus supervacuos , aut ars 
re familidri moderate utendi. Sen. —“ Frugality is the 
science of avoiding superfluous expenses, or the art of 
using our means with moderation.” 

- Fareit 

Cogndtis m&kulis simllis fera. - Juv. 

—“ The beast of like kind will spare those of kindred 
spots.” 

Farcitepaucdrum diffundere crimen in omncs. Ovid. —“ For¬ 
bear to lay the culpability of the few upon the many.” 

Farcus Dedrum cultor, et infrequens , 

Insanientis dum sapientice 
Consult us erro; nunc retrorsum 
Vela dare , atque itcrdre cursus 

Cogor relictos. - Hon. 

—“ A thrifty and irregular worshipper of the gods, while 
I professed the errors of a senseless philosophy, I am now 
obliged to set sail back again, and to renew the course that 
I had deserted.” The confession made by Horace on 
abandoning the tenets of the Epicureans. 

Fares cum paribus (ut est in veteri proverbio) facillime congre- 
gantur. Oic.—“ To use the old proverb, ‘ Like most readily 
associates with like.’ ” “ Birds of a feather,” &c. 

Faripassu. —“ With equal steps.” Neck and neck. 

Fari ratibne. —“ By similar reasoning.” For a like cause. 

Fdribus sententiis reus absolvltur. Coke. —“Where the 
opinions are equally divided the accused is acquitted.” 

Faritur pax hello. Corn. Nei*.—“P eace is the result of 
war.” Peace is also insured by showing that we are pre¬ 
pared for war. 
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Pars adaperta fuit, pars altera clausa fenestras: 

Quale fere sylvcc lumen habere solent. Ovil). 

—“ A part of the window was thrown open; the other 
part shut; the light was just such as the woods are wont 
to have.” 

Pars beneficii est quod petltur si belle neges. Sm.—“ To 

refuse graciously, is half to grant a favour.” 

Pars benejicii est quod petltur si cito neges . Syr. —“ To 

refuse quickly, is half to grant a favour.” 

Pars Jibmimim vitiis gaudet constant er, at urged 

Propbsltum; pars niulta natatj modo recta capessens , 

Interdumpravis obnoxia. - Iloit. 

—“A portion of mankind constantly glory in their vices, 
and pursue their purpose; a great portion fluctuate, some¬ 
times practising what is right, sometimes giv : ng way to 
what is wrong.” 

- Pars minima est ipsapuella siti. Ovid. —“ The girl her¬ 
self is the least valuable part of herself.’* Her portion is 
better w r orth having than herself. 

Pars minima sui. —“ The smallest remains of himself,” or 
“ itself.” “ The wreck of his former self.” 

Pars pede, pars eliam celeri decurrlte cymbd. Ovid. —“ Some 
of you go on foot, some run down the stream in the rapid 
skiff.” An appropriate address to the spectators of a boat- 
race. 

Pars sanitdtis veils sandri fuit. Sen.— “ It is a part of the 
cure to wish to he cured.” 

Pars tui nudior immortdlis est. Sen. —“Your better part is 
immortal.” 

Parthis mendCicior. Hon.—“ More lying than the Parthians.” 
The Parthians were looked upon by the Homans as pecu¬ 
liarly faithless, and in that respect occupied the same 
place in their estimation that the Carthaginians had for¬ 
merly done. 

Partlbus loenre .—“To let land, going halves in the crop,” 
instead of rent. 

Parti ceps criminis. —“A partaker in the crime.” An acces¬ 
sory cither before or after the fact. 

Parturiunt montes , nascetur ridlculus mus. Hor. —“The 
mountains are in labour, a silly mouse will be produced.” 
An application of the fable of the Mountain in Labour, to 
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an author whose pompous pretences end in little or no¬ 
thing. 

Parva lews capiunt dnimos. - Ovid.—“ Trifles captivate 

weak minds.” “Little things please little minds.” 

- —Vanns compbnere magna. - Yiiui.—“ To compare 

great things with small.” 

JParva l a, pfnnilio, ^apirwr pia, iota , merum sal . LlJCJl. —“A 
little, tiny, pretty, witty, charming, darling she.” 

Parvula scintilla sape magnum snscildvit incenaium .— “A 
tiny spark has often kindled a great conflagration.” 

JParvum addas parvo , magmts acervus erii. —“ Add littlo to 
little, and there will be a large heap.” See De mult is, &c., 
and Multi si , Ac. 

JParvum , non parwc amicitice , piqnus. —“ A little pledge of no 
little friendship.” A motto for a gift to a friend. 

Par cum parva decent .- hi on.—“Small things best suit 

the small.” 

Pascitur in vivis livor, post fata quiescit; 

Tunc suus, ex merito, qvemque tuetur honos. Ovtd. 

—“ Envy feeds upon the living, after death it is at rest; 
then a man’s deserved honours protect him.” The world 
seldom does justice to living merit. 

JPassibus ambiguis Tor tuna voluhilis errat, 

JEt nianet in nullo cert a tenaxque loco. Ovid. 

—“ Electing fortune wanders with doubting steps, remain¬ 
ing in no one place for certain and to be relied upon.” 

Pater Jamilias .-—“The father of a family.” 

- Pater ipse colcndi 

Hand jdctlem esse viam vbluit,primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acucns mortdlia corda. VlRG. 

—“ The Father himself did not ordain the ways of tillage 
to bo easy ; he first, by art, aroused the soil, whetting the 
skill of mortals by care.” 

Paler nosier .—“ Our Father.” The Lord’s Prayer, from its 
commencing wmrds, is so called. 

Pater patriae .—“ The father of his country.” 

Pati necesse est mult a mortdlem mala. NArvirs.—“ Man 
must of necessity suffer many evils.” “ Man is born to 
trouble as sparks fly upwards.” Job v. 7. 

- Pati 

Nos oportet quod illefaciat cujuspotestaspluspotest. Plaut. 
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—“ It befits us to submit to what be does whose power is 
the stronger.” 

Patientia lassa fit furor. —“ Patience abused becomes fury.” 
Patience must not he trespassed upon too far. 

Patient in—epue pars niagna just it ice eat. Pliny the Younger. 
—“Patience, which is a great part of justice.” 

- Patitur poenas peccandi rota voluntas. Juv. — “ The 

bare wish to sin incurs the penalty.” See JScelus intra, 
&c. 

Pair id quits exul 

j$e quoque fagil? TT on. 

—“Who, though flying from his country, can fly from 
himself?” 

Patriic jiimns igne alieno luculcntior. Prov .—“ The smoke 
of our own country is brighter than the tiro of another.” 
Though ever so homely, home is home still. Ulysses felt 
this in his wanderings, when he longed to behold the 
smoke of his native land. 

- Patritrpietdtis imago. VntG. —“The image of filial af¬ 
fection.” 

-Pairicr j qite impendere vitam , 

Nee sibi, sed toll gent turn se credere mundo. Lucan. 

—“To devote his life to his country, and to think that he 
was born, not for himself alone, but for all mankind.” 
Said of Cato of Utica. The principles of a benefactor of 
mankind. 

Patrimonium non come sum sed devordtum. Cic.—“ An in¬ 
heritance, not merely eaten, but devoured.” 

Patris estflius. Prov .—“He is his father’s son.” “He is 
a chip of the old block.” 

Pauca abunde mediocribus sujjiciunt. —“A few things suffice 
abundantly for the moderate.” 

Pauca verba. —“ Few w ords.” 

Pauci ex malt is sunt amici hormni qui certi sient. Plaut. 
—“ Out of many, there are but few friends on whom a 
man can depend.” 

Pauci vident morbum suum , omnes amant. Prov. —“ Few see 
their own failings, all are in love with them.” 

Paucis edrior est fides quam pecunia. Hall. —“ To few is 
good faith more valuable than money.” The author is 
speaking of the declining years of the Itoman republic. 
y 2 
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Faucis temPvitas est hono , multis malo. Pitted. —“ Rashness 
brings lu<?k to a few, misfortune to most.” 

Paulum sepultce (list at inert ice 

Celdta virtus. - Hou. 

—“ Valour unsung is little better than cowardice in the 
grave.” See JJe non apparentibus , &c. 

Pauper enim non est cui rerum suppetit usus. 

Si venlri bene , si la ter i pedi busque tuis , nil 
Divt/ice pdlerunt regales addere niajus. ITor. 

—“Eor that man is not poor who is in the enjoyment of 
the necessaries of life. If it is well with your stomach, 
your body, and your feet, regal wealth can add no more.” 

Pauper eris semper , si pauper es, PFmilidnc ; 

Dantur opes null is nunc nisi divitibus. Maiit. 

—“ You will always be poor, if you are poor now, JEm\- 
lianus; riches are given now-a-days to none but the 
wealthy.” 

Pauper sum, fdleor, pdtior ; quod P)i dant fero. Platjt.— 
“ I am poor, 1 confess ; 1 put up with it. What the gods 
send 1 endure.” 

Pauperis est numerdre pecus. Ovid. —“ It is for a poor man 
to count his flock.” 

Paupertasjugitur, totdque arcessitur orbe. Lucak.—“ Poverty 
is shunned and persecuted throughout the world.” 

- Pavor est utr/qne molestus. Hon.— u Pear is trouble¬ 
some on either side.” 

Pavore carent qui nihil commiserunt; at pern am semper ob 
dcdlos versdri put ant qui peccdrunt. — u Those are free from 
fear who have done no wrong; but those who have sinned 
have always the dread of punishment before their eyes.” 

Pax in hello. —“ Peace in war.” A war waged without vi¬ 
gour. l)r. Johnson remarks that “the king who makes 
war on his enemies tenderly, distresses his subjects most 
cruelly.” 

Pax potior hello. —“ Peace is preferable to war.” 

Pax vobiscum. —“ Peace be with you.” Used in the ritual 
of the Roman Church. 

- —Procure docent es 

Fallax histdrias moved. Hon. 

—“ The deceiver quotes stories that afford precedents for 
sinning.” 
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Peccdvi. —“ I have sinned.” To “make a man cry peccavi" 
to make him acknowledge his error. 

- Pectus pr&cepi is format arnicis. lion.—“He influences 

the mind by the precepts of a friend.” 

Peciinice fugiend a cupiditas : nihil est tarn angusti dnirni tarn - 
que parvi quam amdre divitias. Cic.—“ We should avoid 
the love of money: nothing so much shows a little and 
narrow mind as the love of riches.” 

Peciinice ohfdiunt omnia . — “ All things are obedient to 
money.” 

Pecuniam in loco neqligere interdum maximum est lucrum. 
Ter. —“To despise money on proper occasions is some¬ 
times the greatest gain.” 

Pecuniam perdidisti ; fortasse ilia te perddret manens. —“ You 
have lost your money; perhaps, if you had K pt it, it would 
have lost you.” 

- Pedilus timor addidit alas. Vino.—“ Fear added wings 

to his feet.” 

Pendent opera interriipta. - Yirg.—“ The progress 

of the works remains interrupted.” 

Pendente life. —“The strife still pending.” The trial not 
being concluded. 

- Penc gemelli 

Fraternis and mis. - Hon. 

—“Almost twins in the strong resemblance of their dispo¬ 
sitions.” 

- Penitus toto divisos orhe Britannos. Vina.—“ The Brit¬ 
ons, a race almost severed from the rest of the world.” 
The people of this island, as spoken of a few years after 
the invasion by Caesar. 

Pennas incidere dlicui. Prov. —“ To clip a person's wings;” 
or, as we say, “ To bring him down a peg.” 

Per accldcns. —“ Through accident,” A term used to denote 
an effect not following from the nature of the thing, but 
from some extrinsic circumstance. It is opposed to per 
se , “ of itself”—thus, fire burns per sc, heated iron per 
accidens. 

Per annum. —“ By the year.” Yearly. 

Per capita. Law Phrase. —“ By the head.” In contradis¬ 
tinction to Per stirpes, which see. 

Per centum. —“By the hundred.” 
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Per contra. —“ On the other side.” By way of equivalent. 

Per diem .—“ By the day.” 

Per fan et nejds. —“By right or by wrong.” Jle pursued 
his object per fas et nejiis , i. e. he left no means untried, 
disregarding all consequences, and troubled by no scruples. 

Per incnriam. — 44 Through carelessness.” 

- Per multas add turn sibi sape Jig liras 

lleperil. - Ovid. 

— 41 lie often gains admission under various disguises.” 

Per obitum .—“ Through the death of”- 

Per quod servilium am/sit. Laic Term. —“ By which lie lost 
his, or her, services.” Words used to describe the injury 
sustained by the plaintiff by reason of the seduction of his 
daughter. 

Per risum niultimpossiscognoscercstultum. —“Bymuch laugh¬ 
ter you may distinguish a fool.” A mediaeval proverb. 

Per saltum. —“ By a leap.” A man attains high rank per 
sal turn, i. e. jiassing over the heads of others. 

Per scelrra semper sceleribus cerium est iter. Sen.—“ The 
sure way to wickedness is always through wickedness.” 
One crime ever leads to another. 

Per sc. —“By itself,” or, “ Eor its own sake.” “No man 
likes mustard per scP Johnson. See Per accideus. 

Per stirpes. Law Phrase. —“ According to the original 
stock.” See Per capita. 

Per taut um terra% tot aquas , vix credere poss ini 

Judicium studii transiluisse mei. Ovid. 

—“Through such vast fracts of land, across so many seas, 
I could hardly have believed that any evidence of my pur¬ 
suits could make its way.” 

Per testes .—“ By witnesses.” 

Per varies casus , per tot discriniina rernm. Vjiig.— “ Through 
various hazards, through so many changes in our for¬ 
tunes.” “ Chances and changes.” 

- Peru git tranqu ilia pot est as 

Quod violenta nequit , mandat'dque fortius urget 

Imperibsa quies. - Claud. 

-—“ Power exercised with moderation can effect what by 
violence it could never have accomplished ; and calmness 
enforces, with more energy, imperial mandates.” 

Peras impdsuit Jupiter nobis duas : 



Propriis repletam vitiis post ter gum dedit; 

AtIruis ante pectus suspendit gravem. Piijed. 

—“ Jupiter lias loaded us with a couple of wallets : the 
one, filled with our own vices, he has placed at our backs ; 
the other, heavy with those of others, he has hung be¬ 
fore.” See Aliena viiia , &c. 

Percunctdre a perilis. Cic.—“Make inquiries of persons 
who are skilled.” Seek information from the learned. 

Percunctatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem est; 

'Nee refluent pa titles comm issa ft deli ter aurcs. Hor. 

—“Avoid an inquisitive person, for he is a babbler; nor 
do ears which are always open faithfully retain what is 
intrusted to their keeping.” 

Perdidit arma, locum virtlitis deseruif , qui 

Semper in augendd festinat et obruitur re. It ,r. 

—“ lie has lost his arms, and deserted the cause of virtue, 
who is ever eager and engrossed in increasing his wealth.” 

Pur difficile est , cum press tare cceteris concvpieris , servers cctjui- 
tdtem. Cic.—“ It is very dillieult to observe justice when 
you arc striving to surpass others.” 

Pcrdis , et in damno gratia nulla tuo. OviJ).—“ You lose, 
and you get no thanks for your loss.” 

Perdlt io tua ex te .—“Your ruin is owing to yourself.” 

Perdltur lure inter misero lux , non sine volis. lion.—“ With 
all this, the day is wasted to unhappy me, not without 
many regrets.” The poet censures the trifles which con¬ 
sume the day in town. 

Pereant amici, dam turn inimlci intercidaut. Cic.—“Let our 
friends perish, provided our enemies fall with them.” This 
was both a Greek and a Homan proverb ; quoted as the 
sentiment of a calculating ungenerous man. 

Pereant illi qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. Donatus.—“ Perish 
they who have said our good things before us.” The ex¬ 
clamation of a man w r ho does not like to be forestalled in 
his good sayings. See Nil dictum , <fcc. 

Pereunt et imputantur. Mart.—“ They perish, and are 
placed to our account.” Said with reference to the hours. 
These words form an inscription on a clock at Exeter Ca¬ 
thedral, as also in the Temple, London. 

Perfer; et invitos currere coge pedes. Ovid.— “ Persist, and 
compel your feet to hasten, however unwillingly.” 
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Perfer et obddra; dolor Me tibi prbdPrit olim. Ovid. — 
“ Have patience and endure it; this grief will one day 
avail you.” 

Perfer et obddra; multo gravidra tulisti. Ovid. —“Have 

patience and endure it; you have endured much greater 
misfortunes than these.” 

Perflda, sed quamvis perfida , cara tamcn. Tibull.—“ Per¬ 
fidious, but, thougli thus perfidious, dear.” 

Perflde ! sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 

Caucasus , Ilyrcdnceque admorunt ubera tigres . VlRG. 

—“Perfidious man! Caucasus hath borne thee among 
its flinty rocks, and Hyrcanian tigers have given thee 
suck.” Dido’s reproaches uttered against iEneas, when 
he resisted her attempts to dissuade him from leaving 
Carthage. 

- P erg is pugnaniia sc cum 

Frontlbus adversis compPmere. - Hoe. 

—“ You are trying to reconcile things which are opposite 
in their natures.” 

Per go ad alios; venio ad alios ; deinde ad alios ; 

Una res. - Plattt. 

—“ I go to others, I come to others, and then to others 
again, ’tis all one.” 

Peribo , si non fleero ; si faxo, vapuldvero. Plaut.—“I shall 
perish if I do it not—if I do it 1 shall get a drubbing.” 
The horns of a dilemma. 

Pcriculbscp plenum opus niece. Hoe.—“ A work full of dan¬ 
gerous hazard.” As precarious as the faithless dice. 

Periculbsior casus ah alto. Prov .—“A fall from on high 
is most dangerous.” The higher the station the greater 
the fall. 

Periculdsum est credere et non credere ; 

JErgo exploranda est veritas , multum prius 
Quam stulta prave jbdicct senteniia. Puted. 

—“ It is dangerous alike to believe or to disbelieve; 
therefore we ought to examine strictly into the truth of a 
matter, rather than suffer an erroneous impression to per¬ 
vert our judgment.” 

P eric Plum ex dliis foci to, tibi quod ex usu siet. Tee.—“ Take 
warning from others of what may be to your own advan¬ 
tage.” 
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P crier c mores , jus , dccus, pittas, fides , 

j&Y, redire nescit cum per it,pudor. Sen. 

—“ Morals, justice, lionour, piety, good faith, have perish¬ 
ed ; that sense too of shame, which, once destroyed, can 
never be restored.” 

- Peril,runt tempura longi 

Scrvitii. - Jtjv. 

—“ The fruits of a prolonged servitude are now lost.” 

Pcriissem nisiperiissem. —“If 1 had not undergone it, I had 
been undone.” A play on the meanings of the verb 
per co, 

Perit quod fads ingrdto. Prov. —“ What you do for an un¬ 
grateful man is thrown away.” 

Peritdrcc parcite charter. —“ Spare the paper which is doomed 
to perish.” An appeal to the kind feeling o 4 ‘ the reader, 
by the author of a work of a light and ephemeral nature. 
Adapted from Juvenal. 

- Perjdria ridet amantum. Ovid. —“ lie laughs at the 

perjuries of lovers.” Ovid says this of Jupiter, who calls 
to mind his own intrigues. 

Perjurii poena divlna exitium, humdna dldecus. —“ Perdition 
is the punishment of perjury in heaven, on earth disgrace.” 
This was one of the laws of the “ Twelve Tables ,” at Eome. 

Permissu superiorum .—“With the permission of the supe¬ 
rior authorities.” 

Permittc divis ccetera. IIor.—“ Leave the rest to the gods.” 
Do your duty, and leavo the rest to Providence. 

Permittee ipsis expendere numinibus quid 

Convmiat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris :— 

Cdrior est illis homo quam sibi. - Juv. 

—“You will allow the deities themselves to determine 
what may be expedient for us, and suitable to our circum¬ 
stances. Man is dearer to them than to himself.” 

Perpetuo risu pulmbnem agitdre sollbat. J uv. —“ lie used to 
shake his sides with an everlasting laugh.” 

- Perpetuus nulli datur usus , et hceres 

Hcercdem alterius, velut unda supervenit undam . IIor. 

—“ Perpetual possession is allowed to none, and heir suc¬ 
ceeds another’s heir, as wave follows wave.” 

Perque dies pldcidos hiberno tempore septem 
Incubat Halcydnc pendentibus cequbre nidis ; 
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Turn via iuta maria, ventos custbdit el arcet 

sEolus cgressu. -- OviD. 

—“ And during seven calm days, in the winter season, does 
Ilalcyono brood upon her nest that lloats on the sea; then 
the passage of the deep is safe, and ASolus shuts in and 
restrains the winds.” The aleedo, halcyon, or king-fisher, 
was supposed by the ancients to incubate only seven days, 
and those in the depth of winter; during which period 
the mariner might sail in security. Hence the expression, 
“Halcyon days,” a term employed to denote a season of 
peace and happiness. 

Persape Pvrnit ut util Has cum lioncstdie cert at. Cic.—“ Jt 
often happens that self-interest has to struggle with 
honesty.” 

PcrsPquitur scclus illc saum .— — Ovid. —“ He perseveres 
in his wicked design.” 

Personm mulce .—“ Mute ” or “ dumb characters.” 

Perturbabantur Constantinopblildni 
Inn innerabilibns solicitudrnibus. 

—“The Constantinopolitans were alarmed with cares in¬ 
numerable.” Cambridge, it is said, proposed the (irst 
line, and challenged Oxford to cap it, which it did with 
the second, at tho same time pointing out the false quan¬ 
tity in li, which is properly long. The same story is told 
of Eton and Winchester, and Oxford is sometimes spoken 
of as the challenger. The syllable no , strictly speaking, 
ought to be short. 

Pern mum genus inimiebrum laudantes. Tacit. —“Flatterers 
are the worst kind of enemies.” 

Pc fere honor es per flagitia , more fit. Plaut.—“ To seek 
honours by base acts, is the habit of the age.” 

- - Petite hinc, juvPnesque, senesque , 

Pin cm ammo cerium , misrrisque viatica canis. Pees. 

—“From this source seek yc, young and old, a definite 
object for your mind, and a provision for your wretched 
gray hairs.” 

Pctitio ad misericord!am. —“ An appeal to compassion.” 

Petitio principii. —“A begging of the question.” 

Pharmaca das eegrbto , aurum tibi porrigit eager ; 

In morbiim curas illius , illc tnum. Makt. 

—“ You give medicine to the sick man, the patient hands 
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you your fee ; you cure his complaint, he yours.** Lines 
aptly addressed to a poor physician. 

Philosophia slemma non inspirit, Platdnem non accepil nobilem 
philosophic sed fecit. Sen. —“ Philosophy does not regard 
pedigree, she did not lind Plato noble, but she made him 
so.” 

Piafraus. —“ A pious fraud.” Deceit practised, for instance, 
to save a life that is to be sacrificed illegally, is a pin fraus. 
{See Splendide mendax. 

- Piet drib us at (pue poet is 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit cequa potest as. Iloit. 

—“The power to dare everything always belonged equally 
to the painter and the poet.” Boldness of invention is 
equally the characteristic of the pictorial and the poetical 
art. 

Pietas fundamentum cst omnium virtutum . Cic.—“ Piety is 
the foundation of all virtues.” 

Pieldte ac religidne, atque hue und sapient id, quod Dedrum 
immortdlium nnmine omnia reft guberndr/que perspeximus , 
omnes gentes natidnesque superdvimus. the.—“ By piety 
and religion, and this, the only true wisdom, a conviction 
that all things are regulated and governed by the prov i¬ 
dence of the immortal gods, have we [llomans] subdued 
all races and nations.” 

Pietdte ad versus Deum sublet d, fides etiam et societas human i 
generis tolliiur. Cic.—“ Piety to God once removed, all 
faith and social intercourse among men is at an end.” 

- Pietdte graveni, ac merit is, si forte virum quem 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus aslant. Vi E G. 

—“ If they [the populace] perceive a man distinguished 
for piety and virtue, they are silent, and listen with at¬ 
tentive ear.” 

- Piger scribendi ferre labor cm, 

Scribendi recte ; nam, ut multum, nil moror. -lion. 

—“ Too lazy to endure the toil of writing w ell; for as to 
the quantity, that is not worth speaking of.” {Said of Luci- 
lius, but applicable to that class of careless waiters w r ho 
will not take the trouble of correcting their w orks. 

Pignora jam nostri nulla pudvris habes. Ovid. —“ Now hast 

thou no pledges of our disgrace.” 

Pingere cum glddio. Prov. —“To paint with a sword over 
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one’s head.” To do that which requires thought and re¬ 
tirement in the midst of confusion and danger. 

Pinquis item qucc ait tell us , hoc dent que pact o 

Dischmts ; hand unquam manibus jaetata fat iacit, 

Sed piris in morem ad digitos lenlescit habendo. VlRGk 
—“ We may learn what soil is rich in this manner; it 
never crumbles when pressed in the hand, hut adheres to the 
lingers like pitch on being handled.” Pliny disputes this. 

Pinquis venter non gig nit senaum tenuem. Prov. —“ A fat 
paunch does not produce line sense.” Translated by St. 
Jerome from the Greek. 

Pirdta eat hoatia hitmdni generis. Coke. —“ A pirate is an 

enemy to all mankind.” 

Fiscal or ictus snpiet. Prov .— “The fisherman when stung 
will be wiser.” When wounded by the spines on the fishes 
in his net, lie will learn to handle them with caution. 

Piscem nature doccs. Prov .—“ You are teaching a fish how 
to swim.” You are wasting your time and labour. 

Placeat hdniini quidquid Deo pldcuit. Sen. —“ That which is 
pleasing to God should be pleasing to man.” The duty of 
resignation. 

Placet ille mens mihi mendicus; suits rex regince placet. 
Platjt. —“This beggar of mine is pleasing to me; her 
own king pleases the queen.” 

Plania geneti. —“A plant of broom.” Prom this plant, 
which formed their crest, the Plantagenet family derived 
its name. 

Plans)'bus ex ipsis pbpuli, Icetbque furore , 

Ingenium quodvis incdluissepotest. Ovid. 

—“ At the applauses of the public, and at its transports 
of joy, every genius may grow warm.” 

- PI a usu frenit tuque viruni studiisquefavenlum 

- Pulsdti colies clam tyre resultant. ViitG. 

—“ The shaken hills reecho with the plaudits, the cries 
of men, and the cheers of partisans.” A description of a 
boat-race or any other friendly trial of strength. 

-Plausus tunc arte carebat. Ovid. —“ In those days ap¬ 
plause was devoid of guile.” There was no canvassing 
for applause. 

Plebs venit , ac vlrldes passim disjecta per herbas 

Potato et accumbit cum pare quisque sud. Ovid. 
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—“ The multitude repair thither and carouse, scattered in 
all quarters upon the green grass ; each with his sweet¬ 
heart is reclining there.” 

Plena fuit vobis omni concordia vita , 

JSt stetit adjinem tonga tenaxque fides. Ovid. 

—“ Throughout life there was a linn attachment between 
you, and your prolonged and lasting friendship endured to 
the end.” 

Plene administrdvit. Law Phrase. —“lie administered in 
full.” 

Plenus in consul era i i ssini ce ac dementis sinus temeritdtis. Cic. 
—“ Pull of the most inconsiderate and most precipitate 
rashness.” 

Plenus rinuirum sum. Teb. —“I am full of outlets.” “I 
am leaky.” You must not conlide anything to me. 

Plerumque grates divi films vices, Hob. —“ Change is gener¬ 
ally pleasant to the rich.” JEnnui very often gives a taste 
for rambling. See Pomce Tibur, &c. 

- Plerumque modestus 

Occupat obsetiri speciem , tacilurnus acerbi. Hon. 

—“ The modest man has often the look of the designing 
one, the silent of the sullen.” 

Plerumque stulti risum duni captant levem , 

Gravi distringunt alios contumelid , 

JSt sibi nocivum coiuntant periculum. PiiiED. 

—“ Fools often, while trying to raise a silly laugh, provoke 
others by gross all rents, and cause serious danger to 
themselves.” 

Plordtur Idcrymis amissa peednia veris. Juv. —“ The loss of 
money is lamented with unaffected tears.” A loss which, 
through the pocket, strikes home to the feelings. 

Ploravere suis no?i respondcre favorem 

Sperdtum mentis. - Hob. 

—“ They lamented that the encouragement they had hoped 
for was not commensurate with their merits.” 

Plwma baud, interest. Platjt.—“ It matters not one feather.” 

Plura fdciunt hbn fines e consuetudine , quam e raiione. — u Men 
do more things from custom than from reason.” 

Plura locutdri snblto sediicimur inibre. Ovid. —“ About to 

say more we are separated by a sudden shower.” 

Plura mala conlingunt quam accidunt. —“ More evils befall 
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us, than happen to us by accident.’* i. e. Wo bring many 
evils upon ourselves. 

Plura sunt qua? nos torrent, quam qua? premunt; et scepius 
opinibne quam re labor am us. Sen. •— “There are more 
things to alarm than to afflict us, and we sutler much 
often(T from apprehension than in reality.” We are apt 
to be “more frightened than hurt.” 

1*lures odorant solem orientem quam Occidentem. Prov. 
—“JVlore adore the rising sun than the setting one.” 

Plurcs crap ala quum glddius. Prov. —“ Gluttony [kills] 

more than the sword.” 

Pldribus in tent us minor est ad singula sensus. —“ The senses, 
when intent on many objects, can pay the less attention 
to each individually.” So our proverb which warns us not 
to have “too many irons in the tire.” 

- Pldrima mortis imago. Vine.—“.Death in full many a 

form.” Hogarth makes this the motto for his “ Consulta¬ 
tion of Physicians.” 

-Plurnna sunt quee 

Non audent homines pertasa dicere lama. J CJV. 

—“ There are a great many things which men with a tat¬ 
tered garment dare not say.” 

Plurimum facere, et minimum ipso de se loqui. Tacit. —“ To 
do the most, and say the least of himself.” The character 
of a man of energy, no talker but a doer. 

Plans est oeuldtus testis nuns quam auriti decern. Plaut. 
—“ One eye-witness is better than ten from hearsay.” 

Plus aloes quam niellis habet. —“ lie has in him more aloes 
than honey.” Said of a sarcastic w riter. 

Plus apud nos vera ratio vdleat quam vulgi opinio. Cic. 
—“ Genuine reason should prevail with us more than 
public opinion.” 

Plus dolet quam necesse est , qui ante dolet quam necesse est. 
Sen.—“ He grieves more than is necessary who grieves 
before it is ueeessary.” It only adds to our miseries to 
meet troubles half way. 

- Plus est quam vita sal usque, 

Quod peril: in totum mundi prosiernimur cevum. Lucan. 
—“ What we lose is more than life and safety ; we are laid 
prostrate even to the latest ages of the world.” Prophet¬ 
ically said w r ith reference to the consequences of the battle 
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of Pharsalia, fought "between Ca*sar and Pompey, and ap¬ 
plicable to any man who forfeits his good name. 

-Plus et enimfati valet bora benigni , 

Quam si nos Veneris commendet episidla Marti. Juy. 

—“ Por one hour of benignant fate is of more avail than a 
letter of recommendation from Venus herself to Mars.” 
See Gut fafortune, &c. 

Plus exempla quam peccd/a nocent. Prow —“ The example 
does more injury than the offence itself.” 

Plus impetus , majbrem constantiam , penes miseros. Tactt. 
—“ There is greater energy, and more perseverance, among 
the wretched.” Having Jess to lose and more to gain they 
are reckless of consequences. 

Plus in amicitid valet simililudo morum quam affinitas. Cohn. 
Nep.—“S imilarity of manners unites us niorr strongly in 
friendship than relationship.” 

Plus in posse, quam in aclu. —“More in the possible than in 
the actual.” 

- Plus Icedunt , quam juvet una , dure. Ovu).—“Two can 

do more harm than one can do good.” Said with reference 
to the enmity of Juno and Pallas against Troy, which w r as 
favoured by Venus. 

Plus oportet scire servum quam loqui. Plait T.—“A servant 
should know more than he tells.” 

Plus ratio quam vis area valere solet. Callus. —“lieason 
is generally able to effect more than blind force.” 

Plus satis quam sumptus. OoitN. JNepos.—“ More good taste 
than expense.” A description of a philosophical enter¬ 
tainment. 

- Plus scire sat i us esf, quam loqui , 

Servum hmiinem ; ea sapientia est. Plaut. 

—“It is best for a man in servitude to know more than 
he says: that is true wisdom.” See Plus oportet , &c. 

Plus sonat quam valet. Sen.—“I t is more noise than strength, 
with him.” “ Great cry and little wool.” 

Plus vident ocnli quam dciilus. Prov. —“ The eyes see more 
than the eye.” Two eyes see better than one. 

Plusve minusve. —“ More or less.” 

- Pcenas (jarralus ipse dabit. Oa t id. —“ That blabbing 

person shall be punished.” t 
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l*oeta nascltur non fit. —“ The poet is born a poet, not made 
so.” See Nascimur poelcc, &c. 

- l*o HI ca nu rtf it 

Tempestas. - Juv. 

—“ A storm of poetry is gathering.” 

Pol me occidistis, amici , 

Non servastus , ait; cui sic extorta voluptas, 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratisslmus error. Hon. 

—“By Pollux, my friends, you have undone, not saved, 
me; my delight has been torn from me, and a most pleas¬ 
ing delusion of the mind taken by force.” 

- Pol meo ammo omnes sapient as 

&hum ojpeium wquum est cblere , etfdcere. Plaut. 

—“ V faith, in my opinion, it is proper for all prudent per¬ 
sons to observe and to do their duty.” 

Polypi mentem oblnie. Prov. —“ Poliow the plan of the 

polypus.” Accommodate yourself to the changes of cir¬ 
cumstances, and the dispositions of those around you. 
The polypus was supposed to be able to assume the colour 
ot' the rocks to which it adhered, and thus to be able to 
escape notice. 

Poma , ova, atque nuces , si det till sord/da , gustes. A medi¬ 
aeval proverb.—“ An apple, an egg, and a nut, you may eat 
after a slut.” 

Pom pa mortis magis ferret quam mors ipsa. — “ The array 
of the death-bed has more terrors than death itself.” 
Quoted by Lord Paeon as from Seneca. 

Pondmus nimios gemitus ; flagrantior aequo 

Non debet dolor esse viri , nee vulnere major. Juy. 

—“Let us dismiss excessive sorrow; a man’s grief ought 
not to be immoderate, nor disproportioned to the wound.” 

Ponderanda sunt testimbnia , non numeranda. —“ Testimonies 
are to be weighed, not counted.” It is to be considered 
not how many they are, but from whom they come. The 
golden rule of criticism. 

Pone metum , vdleo. - (Hid.—“L ay aside your fears, I 

am well.” 

Pone seram , colube ; sed quis custbdiet ipsos 

Cast Odes ? cauta est , et ah illis ineipit uxor . J uv. 

—“ Use bolts and restraint; but who is to watch the 
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catchers themselves ? jour wife is cunning, and will 
begin by seducing thorn.” A woman who is inclined to 
evil, will find inodes of evading every restraint. 

Tons asinorum .—“ The asses’ bridge.” The Fifth Proposi- 
1101101’ the 1st book of Euclid is so called; partly from 
ihe figure of the diagram, and partly because it presents 
the first great difficulty to the beginner. 

- Topnldrcs 

Tin end cm slrrpitus. JToit. 

—“ Overcoming the clamour of the mob.” 

- Topidiimquefalsis dedbeef uti 

Tbeilms. - ] Lou. 

—“ And he teaches the people how to discredit false ru¬ 
mours.” 

- - Tup ulus me slb'ilat; at mild phutdo 

Ipse i/omi, simnl ac nummos von tempi or in area. Jloit. 

—“ The people hiss me ; but I console myself at home as 
soon as 1 gaze upon the money in my chest. ’ The* con¬ 
solation of a miser. 

Topnlus vidl (1 <cipi ; decipiut nr .—“The people w T ish to be 
deceived ; then let them be deceived.” This adage is found 
in the works of Do Thou, but it is probably older than his 
time. Cardinal Caratfa said of the Parisians, Quandoqui- 
(Inn popitlus dreipi vidt , dccipiahir , “ Since these people 
will be deceived, let them be deceived.” 

Torrccfo jiiffido, historian , captious ut , audit . Hort.—“ With 
outstretched neck,like some slave, be listens to bis tales.” 
Said of a dependant listening to the long stories of his pa¬ 
tron. 

Tort blur lev)’ter quod portal qnisque libentcr. —“ What a man 
bears willingly is lightly borne.” 

Toscndcs vdrio midlum diversa paldto. Hor. —“Requiring 
with varying taste things widely diiferent from each other.” 
The words of an author on finding how diilicult it was to 
please the various tastes of liis readers. 

Tonne vomitdtus. Law Lat .—“The power of the county.” 

A levy which the sheriff is authorized to summon, when 
opposition is made to the king’s writ, or the execution of 
justice. 

To sscssio frafris. Law Term .—“The possession of the bro¬ 
ther.” The name given to the right which a sister has to 
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succeed her full brother as heir of what was her father’s 
real estate, in preference to Jut younger half-brother. 

Posstnt/ onia posse. vidcntur. Vi no.—“They are able be¬ 
cause tliey seem to be so.” The result of confidence in 
our <>u ii powers. “ Where there’s a will there ’s a way.” 

Post acclamdtionem belli cam j livid a volant. —“After the shout 
of war the arrows fly.” 

Post amieitiam eredeudum rsf , ante amieitiam judicandum. 
Ben. —“After forming a friendship you should place im¬ 
plicit con Ii deuce ; before if is formed you must exercise 
your own judgment.” True friendship is endangered by 
mistrust; it ought not therefore to be lightly formed. 

Post bethnn aux'dium. Prov. —“Aid after the war.” Use¬ 
less assistance. Succour when the danger is over. 

- Post cine res gloria sera vend. hi art. —“ Glory comes 

too late, when we art' reduced to ashes.” 

.Post diluvium. See P. 1). 

Post Ip/lias stabis ret pass us millc moulds. —“After eating, 
either stand, or walk a lpile.” A maxim of the School of 
Health at Salerno. 

- Post equitem sedet a Ira cvra. lion.—“ .Behind the horse¬ 
man sits livid care.” Said of a guilty man who attempts 
to fly from his own reflections. 

Post fuel uni nullum consilium. —“After the deed, counsel is 
in vain.” 

Post jest uni vrnisfi. Prov. —“ You have come aft or the feast.” 
Like our proverb, “ You have come a day after the fair.” 
Said to indolent and unpunctual persons n ho are always 
too late. 

Post folia eadunl arbdres. Plaut. —“After the leaves have 
fallen the tree has to fall.” If an injury is too patiently 
submitted to, others will follow. 

Post hoc, propter hoc. —“After this, therefore on account of 
this.” An ironical expression implying that the propin¬ 
quity of two events does not of necessity imply cause and 
e fleet. 

Post madam segeiem seven dam est. Sen.—“ A fl or a ball crop 
you should sow again.” Instead of being discouraged by 
misfortune, wc should lake measures to repair our loss, 
and not give way to despondency. See Tu no, cede , &c. 

Post medium noclem visas, cum somnia vera. lion.—“A vi- 
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sion after midnight, when dreams are true.” The ancients 
believed that visioits beheld after midnight were always 
true. 

Post meridiem. — 44 A Her mid-tin] .” Generally written P. M. 

Post mortem nulla votupfas. —“ After death there are no plea¬ 
sures.” The maxim of the Kpicureans, who taught that 
life ought to be enjoyed while it lasted. 

Post nuhlla Plxebus. Pror. — “ .A ft or cloudy weather comes 
the sun.” Prosperity succeeds advenily. 

Postprondium stains , post aniam ambutdbis. —“After dinner 
take rest , after supper use exercise.” A run vim of the 
School of Health at Salerno. So our common adage, 
“After dinner sit a while*. 

After supper walk a mile.” 

Post irnVbras Jar. —“After darkness light.” So, in the mo¬ 
ral world, the clouds of ignorance are dispelled by the light' 
of knowledge. 

Post tot navjracfia portum. —“ After so many shipwrecks we 
reach harbour.” Motto of the Earl of Sandwich. 

Posted. Law Term. —“ Afterwards.” The name given to the 
return made by the judge, after verdict, of what lias been 
done in the cause; endorsed on the record and beginning 
with the word Posted, &c., 4 Afterwards,’ oil issue joined, 
&c. &e. 

Posteri dies testes sunt sapientiss'imi. —“Succeeding days are 
the wisest evidences.” Actions cannot well ho judged of 
till we have scon the results. 

Posthabui tanien Hi brum mea stria Judo . AT no.— 44 After all, 
I deferred my serious business for their sport.” 

•- Postquam frep it subseJIia versa, 

Psdrit ini detain Pdridi nisi vendlit Afjavcn. J vy. 

— 44 But while the very benches are broken down by the 
ecstasies with which his verses are applauded, he may 
starve unless he sells his unpublished 4 Agave ’ 1o Paris.” 

Postulata. — 44 Things required.” In a disputation, there are 
certain self-evident propositions which form the basis of an 
argument. Hence they are termed 44 postulates ,” us their 
admission is absolutely necessary. 

Polemics ne tentes ccmuldri. Pioan.— 44 Attempt not to rival 
your superiors.” 

Potentia cautis quam acribus consiliis iiilius habtiur. Tacit. 

z 2 
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—“ Power is more securely maintained by prudent than 
by harsh counsels.” 

Polentissimus est qui sc habet in potestdte. Sen. —“ lie is the 
most powerful who can govern himself.” 

Potest exercitdlio ct temperantia etiam in senectute conservdre 
dliquid pristini robdris . Cic.— u Exercise and temperance 
may preserve some portion of our youthful strength, even 
in old age.” 

- Pdtuit fortasse mi nor is 

Piscdior qumn pise is cmi. - J UY. 

—■“ The lisherman might perhaps be bought for less money 
than the iish.” In the days of Juvenal, incredible sums 
were spent at Home on the luxuries of the table. 

- Preeceps in omnia C«csar. Lucan. — “ Caesar, prompt 

in all his resolves.” 

Prccccpio munitus scope te consul era. Pn /ED. —“ Warned by 

my lesson, often examine yourself.” 

Prmc'ipilatque moms omnes , opera omnia rumpit. Viro.— 
“Headlong he resists all delay, breaks through every ini- 
pediment.” A description of the ardour with which 
yEneas hastens to meet Turnus. 

JPrtPcIpua tamen ejus in commovendd miserdtibne virius , ut 
quidam in hac cum parte omnibus ejusdem dprris auturibus 
prcefPrant. Qijtnt.—“ His great excellence, however, was 
in moving compassion ; so much so, that many give him 
the first place among the writers of that kind.” 

Prcecdpuum on mius annul i urn o'cor, no virf/ilcs si lean fur, utque 
pravis dicl/s factisque, ex postcritdte ct infdmid onctus sit. 
Tacit. —“ 1 hold it to be the especial office of history, that 
virtuous actions bo not buried in oblivion, and that men 
foci a dread of being deemed infamous by posterity for 
their evil words and actions.” The utility and advantage 
of history. 

Pnvferrc pair i am lit nr is reejem dccet. Sen.—“ It becomes a 
king to prefer his country even to his children.” His 
duty to his subjects is paramount to every other consider¬ 
ation. 

Prccmdnitus, pramnnitus. Prov. —“ Forewarned, forearmed.” 

- Prcemonstro tibi 

Ut ila tc alibrum imsercscat, ne tui alios onisPrcat. Platjt. 
—“ I warn you beforehand, so to have compassion on 
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others that others may not have to pity you.” A warning 
to those inclined to be extravagant or over-generous. 

Preemunire. Law Term. —The iirst word of a writ issued 
for the offence of contempt of the king and his govern¬ 
ment. 

Praprdpera consllia raro sunt prospera. Coke.—“ Over- 

hasty counsels are rarely prosperous.” 

Presentcmque refert quadlbet herba Deum. — “And every 
herb reveals a present God.” The physical world gives 
abundant proof of tlio existence of a Providence. 

Prccscrtim ui nunc sunt mores , acleo res red it, 

Si (juisquis redd it, magna hahcnda est gratia. Ter. 

—“According to the present state of manners, things are 
come to such a pass, that if anybody pays a debt it must 
be considered as a great favour.” 

Pnestant wterna cad tic is. —“ Things eternal ..re better than 
those that fade.” Formerly on a clock at Tot bury. 

Pnesfat anticiliapropinquitdti. Cic .—“Friendship is 1 letter 
111 mi relationship.” Nee Plus in amici ha, Ac. 

J y rtfslai c nut (la quam medcla. Coke.— u Precaution is hot¬ 

ter than cure.” 

Jhwsiat habere accrbos inimicos , quant eos amt cos qtti d alecs 
videantur.. Cato.—“J tis better to have open enemies 

than pretended friends.” 

- Praistat niilti litem linguam; 

Et , si non liceat scribe re , mat us cro. Ovid. 

—“ This letter gives me a tongue; and were I not allowed 
to write, 1 should he dumb.” 

Pneslat otiosum esse quam male dgere .—“ It is better to be 
idle than to do evil.” Put unfortunately the one almost 
invariably leads to the other. 

Precstat otiosum esse quam nihil dgere. Print, Epist. — 
“ Better be idle than do that which is to no purpose.” 

Prcevisus ante , mollior ictus renit. Prov. —“ Seen before¬ 

hand, the blow comes more lightly.” “Forewarned is 
forearmed.” See Prcvmonitus, &c. 

Pravo favore lain niortdles solent. Piled. —“ Men are wont 
to err through prejudice.” 

- Pravo riverc naso, 

Spec land uni nigris dculis , nigrdque capillo. lion. 

— “To have a badly-shaped nose, but to he admired for 
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black eyes and black hair.” The poet hints that good 
hair and eyes will only make an ugly nose the more eon-' 
spicuous. 

Preces arm fit cc. Auson.—“A rmed prayers.” Claims made 
with pretended submission, but which are intended to be 
supported by force if necessary: like those of the beggar 
on the bridge of Segovia, in Gil Bias. 

Prima edritas incipit a seipso. Prov. —“ Charity begins with 
oneself.” “ Charity begins at home.” 

Prima et maxim a peccant iurn cat pcena pcccdssc. Si:tv.— 
“ The first and greatest punishment of sin is the having 
sinned.” In allusion to the pangs inflicted on us by 
shame and conscience. 

Prima facie. —“ On the first face.” On the first view r , or 
at the first glance : according to a first impression. 

Prima fait rerum confusa sine online moles: 

Una'que crant fades, sidcra, terra, freturn. Ovjd. 

—“ At first there was a confused mass of things without 
arrangement: and the stars, the earth, and the ocean were 
of but one appearance.” 

- Primdque e cade fern rum 

Incaluisse putem macula turn sanguine ferrum. Ovid. 

— “I can believe that the steel, since stained with blood, 
first grew warm from the slaughter of beasts.” 

- Primo avulso non deficit alter. Vino.—“One being 

torn away, another is not wanting.” 

Primo intuitu. —“ At the first glance.” “At sight,”—to use 
a commercial expression. 

Primum ex naturd hanc habemus appetitibnem at conservenius 
nosmet ipsos. Cic. — “ Before everything, we have by 
nature the instinct to preserve ourselves.” Self-preserva¬ 
tion is the first law of nature. 

Primum mobile. —“ The primary motive power.” An ima¬ 
ginary centre of gravitation, or central body, in the Ptole¬ 
maic Astronomy, w r hich w r as supposed to set all the other 
heavenly bodies in motion. 

Primus ego aspiciam notum dc lit tore pinum. Ovid.—“I 

shall be the first to behold the w r ell-know r n bark from the 
shore.” 

Primus in orbe Deus est timor. —“ The ruling deity in the 
w orld is fear.” 
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Primus inter pares. —“ The first anion" his equals.” The 
one who, among those of equal rank, in courtesy takes the 
precedence : generally the senior, or the one whose turn 
it is in rotation. 

Primus non sum nee imus. —“ I am neither first nor last.” 

Primus sapient ice qradus est falsa inieWyerc. —“ The first 
step towards wisdom is to know' what is.falso.” 

Prineipes— plus exempt o qnam preedto noeent. (Jtc. —“ Princes 
do more mischief by the example they set than by the 
crimes they commit.” 

Principibus plaeuisse viris non ultima, Ians est. lion.—“ To 
have pleased great men deserves no slight degree of praise.” 
Horace was a courtier, and he knew that it requires good 
management to do so. 

Prineipiis obsfa ; sero medieina p>ardtur, 

Cum mala per lonr/as eonralucrc •,morns . Ovid. 

—“ Eesist the first advances ; a cure is attempted, too late, 
when through long hesitation the malady has waxed 
st rung.” A preoept equally good in medicine and in morals. 

Prinnpis est rirtus maxima nosse suot- . IV1 AltT.—“’Tisthe 
especial virtue of a prince to know his own men.” 

Principium dimidiinn totius. Prov. —“The beginning is half 
of the whole.” Hep .Dimidinm fief i, Ac. 

Priscidni caput franfre. —“ To break Priscian’s head.” A 
mediaeval expression, signifying, “ To he guilty of a viola¬ 
tion of the rules of (Grammar.” Priscian, who flourished 
in the fifth century, and Ponatus, who lived in the fourth, 
were the standard (Grammarians of the middle ages. 

Priusqudm iucipias consulto , el ubi consuluer is mature facto 
opus est. Salt..—“ Before you begin, take counsel; but 
having maturely considered, use despatch.” 

Privatum commddum publico cedit. Late Maxim. — “ Private 
advantage must give way to the public good.” Hoc Pub¬ 
licum bonum , Ac. 

Privdtus ill is census crai brer is, 

Commune matjnum. - JToit. 

—“ Their private property was small, the public revenue 
great.” The state of the liomau republic in her early 
days : when luxury and corruption crept in, individuals 
became possessed of enormous weAlth, A\hile the public 
treasury was thinned. 
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Privilegium est quasi privdta lex. Law Definition .—“ Pri¬ 
vilege is, as it were, private law .” In allusion to its deri¬ 
vation, print lege , from “private law.” 

Pro aris et for is ~ For our altars and our hearths.” 3n 

defence of our religion and onr country. 

Pro bono publico .—“ For the, public good.” 

Pro confesso. —“As con jessed.” 

Pro et con. (Con. abbrev. of contra .)—“ For and against.” 
The arguments pro and con , “ on both sides of the ques¬ 
tion.” 

Pro forma .—“ For form’s sake.” 

Pro hde rice. —“ For this turn.” 

Pro inieresse suo. Law Term. —“ As to his interest.” 

Pro pudorc , pro abstinent if pro virtu tc, amldcia , largiiio , 
acaritia vigebant. Nall. —“ instead of modesty, instead of 
temperance, instead of virtue, effrontery, corruption, and 
avarice flourished.” The state of society in Home in the 
days of Catiline. 

Pro quibus ut merit is ref era tur gratia, jurat 

tie fore mancipiim, tempus in omne, tit am. Ovid. 

*—“For which kindnesses, that due thanks may he re¬ 
turned, he swears he will, for all future time, be your 
slave.” 

Prorata. —“ In proportion ”—the word “ parte ” being un¬ 
derstood. 

Pro re natd. —“ For a special purpose.” An assembly held 
pro re natd, on a particular occasion, or an emergency. 
Used also by physicians in reference to medicines to he 
taken pro re natd, as occasion or symptoms may require. 

Pro re nitbrem, et gloriam pro coput. 

Qui habent, me miner ini sesc unde oriundi sunt. Platjt. 

—“ Show for substance, pretence for abundance; those 
who have should remember what they sprung from.” 

Pro salute dnimcc. —“ For the safety of the soul.” 

Pro tanto. —“ For so much.” No far, to such an extent. 

Pro tempore. —“For the time.” {Sometimes written Pro tern . 
A thing done pro tempore, is a temporary expedient. 

Pro virtute feli.r temcritas. Sun.—“ Instead of valour, suc¬ 
cessful rashness.” Said by the philosopher in speaking 
of Alexander the Great. 
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Proba merx facile emptdrem repperit. Plaut. — “ Good 
wares easily find a buyer.” 

- Probamque 

Pauperism sine dote queero. Hon. 

—“I court virtuous poverty without a portion.” I seek 
tranquillity and happiness, unalloyed by avarice. 

Probation eft. —“ It lias been tried and proved.” 

- Pr obit as laiuldtur et alget. .1 uv.—“ Honesty is praised 

and freezes.” Cold commendation is often all that is be¬ 
stowed on honesty. See Aude all quid, &c. 

Prohumpair cm esse oportet, qui gnatum suum 

Psse probidrem, quam ipse flier it, postulet. Plaut. 

—“It befits the father to be virtuous who wishes his eon 
to be more virtuous than himself.” 

Procellcc quanto plus habent virium tanto minus tempdris. 
Sejv. —“Storms, the more violent they are, tie* sooner they 
are over.” So it is usually with violent, outbursts of 
anger. 

Procul d Jove, promt dfulnune. Prov. —“ Par from Jupiter, 
far from his thunderbolts.” Thoso who do not feel the 
sunshine of court-favour are safe from the vexations and 
dangers of courtly intrigue, in allusion to the fate of 
JSemele. 

- Procul , o procul este, profdni. Vina.—“Afar! hence, 

afar! ye profane.” A warning to keep at a distance, some¬ 
times used ironically. 

-Procul, o procul este, profani, 

Conch?mat rates, totoque absistite luco. Vina. 

—“ ‘ Afar ! hence, afar! ye profane,* the priestess cries 
aloud, ‘retire from all the sacred grove.’ ” This was the 
solemn preface to the Eleusinian Mysteries, pronounced 
by the officiating priest. 

-Procul omnis esto 
Clamor et ira. Hon. 

—“ Let all bickerings and tumults be afar removed.” 

Prodent aucldrcm vires. - Ovid. —“ His powers betray 

the author.” 

Prodcsse civ i bus. —“ To be of service to one’s fellow-citi¬ 
zens.” To be engaged in promoting the public good. 
Prdd/ga non sent it pereuntemfoem'ina censum: 

At velut exhaustd redivivm pulldlcl area 
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Niimmas , et e plcno semper tolldtur arerro, 

Noil unquam re-pit tat , quant i sibi gaudia const ent. Jut. 

—“ Woman in her prodigality perceives not that her for¬ 
tune is corning to an end ; and as if money, always reviv¬ 
ing, would shoot up afresh from the exhausted chest, and 
she he able to take from a heap always full, she never re¬ 
flects how great a sum her pleasures cost her.” 

Prodigiosa loquor vetcrum menddeia rat urn ; 

Ncc talit here , neeferi , nee fere l alia dies. Ovid. 

— u 1 speak of the marvellous fictions of tin* ancient poets ; 
no time has produced, does produce, or will produce such 
wonders.” 

Prbdigus et st alius don at qutc spernit et odit; 

liar. seges ingrdtos tulit, ctferct omnibus annis. Hon. 

—“ The prodigal and fool gives away the things which he 
despises and hates: this crop (of fools) has overproduced, 
and at all times will produce, ungrateful men.” 

Proditibnem amo , sed prod it ore m non la ado. —“ I like the 
treason, but I praise not the traitor.” A proverb bor¬ 
rowed from Plutarch; and said to have been used by 
Hi chard the*. Third, on the betrayal of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Proditor pro hoste habendus. Cjc.—“ A traitor must he look¬ 
ed upon as an enemy.” 

Proditores etiam iis quos ardepomint, invisi sunt. Tat.— 
“Traitors are hated even by those whom they favour.” 

Project o deli ramus inlerdum senes. Plait.—“ In Iruth, we 
old men are sometimes out of our senses.” 

Prof undue impcnscc abeunt in rem maritimam . Cie.—“A 

naval establishment is supported at an enormous ex¬ 
pense.” 

Proli stiperi / quantum mortalia peciura cceccc 

JVoctis lmbcni! Ovid. 

—“ Ye gods! what blind night envelopes the breasts of 
men ! ” 

Prohibenda est ira in puniendo. Cie. — “ Anger is to he 
avoided in inflicting punishment.” 

ProhibPlur ne quis facial in suo , quod nonPre potest in aliPno. 
Law Max. —“ It is unlawful for any man to do, with bis 
ow r u property, that which may injure another’s.” See Sic 
utcrc , &c. 
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Proinde Iona clbqnio , sol)'tom tibi. Vrim. — “ Wherefore 
thiiuder on in noisy eloquence, as tliou art wont.” 

Projicit ampullas rt sesq it ipedal ia verba , 

Hi curat cor speclaniis tetiqissr querela. lion. 

—“ lie lays aside his bombastie express ions, and liis words 
half a yard long, when il is liis object to move the heart of 
his hearer by Ids plaints.” 

Promiscuam habere el vuh/drnn clement iam non deed ; et lam 
itj nose ere omnibus rrudelitas est quam nulli. Sen. —“H is 
not proper to indulge an indiscriminate and universal 
mercy; to forgive all is as cruel as to forgive nobody.” 
Misplaced lendy is an oHence against society. 

Proneirsto boni riri Jit obi ipatio. —“ The promise of a good 
man is as good as his bond.” 

Promittas Jacilo : quid' mini promittere Icvdit ? 

Pol lie it is dives quilibet esse potest. Ovin. 

—“Take care and promise; for what ha.m is there in 
promising? Any person can be rich in promises.” 

Pronuneiuiio est rods, ct roll us, rt pest us wndr ratio rum vrnus- 
tdte. —“Delivery is the graceful management of the \ oiee, 
countenance, and gestures.” 

Prope ad minimum, prope ad cxitum. —“The nearer the sum¬ 
mit, the nearer a tall.” The danger attendant on all high 
stations. See Procul a Jove. Ac. 

- Prope rat cursu 

Vita citato - Sen. 

—“With quickened step life hastens on.” 

Propone Drum ante ticulos. Cic.—“Have God before your 
eyes.” 

- Propositi nondum pudei, at qua eadem est mens , 

Ut bona sunvna putes, aliend rive re quadra. Tuv. 

—“ You are not yet ashamed of your course of life, and 
your feeling is still the same, that you consider living at 
another man’s table the chief good.” Addressed to a 
spungcr or hanger-on. 

Propria dooms omnium optima. Prov. —“ One’s own bouse is 
the best of all.” “ There is no place like home.” 

Proprice telluris herum natdra , neque ilium, 

Nee me, nee quemquam stilt nit. Nos expulit idle : 

Ilium aut nequities, aul vafri inscilin juris, 

Post r dub cap diet ceric vivdeior hares. lion. 
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—“ Nature lias constituted neither him, nor me, nor any 
one else, the absolute 1 possessor of the soil. That man 
ejected me ; either fraud or the quirks and absurdities of 
the law will eject him, or, last of all, some more long-lived 
heir will certainly take his place.” See Perpetuus nulli , &c. 

Propria motu. — “ Of his own motion.” Spontaneously ; 
uninfluenced by others. 

Proprium est slultiliw atibrum vitia cernPrc , oblivisci subrim. 
(tic. —“ It is the nature of folly to see the faults of others, 
and to forget its own.” 

Proprium hoc esse prudent-ici) con cilia re sibi dnimos Iwmlnum 
el. in suos usus adjungPre. (Jig. —“ It is the part of pru¬ 
dence to conciliate the minds of one’s fellow-men, and to 
turn them to one’s own account.” 

Proprium humuni in genii est odissc quern hrsPris. Tag. — u It 
is the nature of the human disposition to hate him whom 
you have injured.” This arises from a consciousness that 
he has reason to dislike you, and that his forgiveness mav 
not be sincere. 

- Propter vitam vivendi perdPrc causes. .Tuv.—“ Por the 

sake of living to forfeit every inducement to live.” 

Prospectandum vetPdo latrantc. Prow —“When the old dog 
harks it is time to look out.” 

ProrpPra lux oritur , liuguisque tinimisque facile ; 

JSunc dieenda bono sunt bona verba die. Ovid. 

—“A prosperous day is dawning, bo ye propitious both in 
your words and thoughts ; now on the auspicious day 
must auspicious Language he used.” 

ProsjiPrum et felix seelus virtus vocalur. Sen.—“ Crime, 

when it is fortunate and successful, is called virtue.” Ke- 
voluiiou is the name gi\en to successful treason and rebel¬ 
lion. Hence the Knglish epigram, 

“ Treason does never prosper: what’s (he reason ? 

That when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 

Protect io irah it subjcclibnem , et s ubj eclio protect id n em . Law 
Max. —“ Protection implies allegiance, and allegiance pro¬ 
tect ion.” 

Prbtinus ad censum, de mdribus ultima fiet 

Qiurslio. - Jirv. 

—“ The question first put will be as to his income; that 
about his morals will be the last of all.” 
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Trdtinus apparel■ quce arbdres fruqifierce futvrce. Trov. — “ It 
it is soon seen which trees will yield lruit.” 

- Trout cuiqne libido est, 

Siecaf inccqudlrs c nieces conviva solutus 
Insdnis l egibus. 11 ok. 

—“ The guests, each according to his inclination, quail 
■from glasses of different sizes, unconstrained hy absurd 
laws.” 

Trout res nobis fluid, if a rt animus sr It abet. —“ As things go 
with us, so are our spirits aifected.” 

Troximorum ineur'wsi , lonqinqua serf dinar. Pltxy, Tipis f .— 
“ Bcgardless of things that are near to us, we pursue those 
which are at a distance.” 

Troximus d tcctis ignis dejenditur agre. Ovtd. —“ One’s 

house is saved with difficulty when one’s neighbour’s is 
on lire.” To the same effect as the next. 

- Troxim us ardi t 

Ucaleqon. - Yin u. 

—“Your neighbour IJcalogon is on fire.” Meaning his 
house ; words used as a warning that danger is at hand. 

Troximus bine grad us est, bene desperarc sal idem, 

Sequa semel verd scire per isse fide. Ovid. 

—“The next step after this is entirely to despair of 
safety; and to feel thoroughly convinced, once lor all, 
that we are ruined.” 

Troximus sum egomet mibi. Ter.—“ 1 am nearest ah in to 
myself.” <c I love my friends well, hut myself better.” 

Trudens fatari temper is exit am 
Caligindsd node premit Tens ; 

Midclquc , si mortal is ultra 

Tas trep'idat. -- Hon. 

—“A wise Deity shrouds in obscure darkness the events 
of time to come ; and smiles if a mortal is solicitous be¬ 
yond the law of nature.” 

Trudens in fl-ammam ne man am injicifo. Trov. —“If you are 
wise thrust not your hand into the flame.” Quoted by 
St. Jerome. 

Trudens inierrogdtio quasi dimidium sapient-ice. —“A prudent 
question is, as it were, one half of wisdom.” A maxim 
of Lord Bacon. 

Trudentis est mutdre consilium; stiiltus sicut lima mutdtur. 
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— u A \siso man may change liis opinion; but the fool 
changes as often as the moon.” 

Pendentis c.sV nonnnnqnam sihre. — ££ It is the part of a. pru¬ 
dent man to lie sometimes silent.” Where no probable 
good ean result from babbling. 

Publicum bo mini pried to ext praferendum. Law Max. 
—“The public good must be preferred to private ad¬ 
vantage.” 

- Piidcl cl Jure opprbhria nobis 

7',7 did po/aissc, cl non pofuissc rcfrlli. lion. 

—“ It is shameful both that such reproaches should be 
nliered against us, and that we should he unable to refute 
them.” 

Pudet one cl nilsere t qui ha mm mores cantdbat onihi , 

J\Ionuissc fruslra. - Tun. 

— <£ T am ashamed and grieved that ho w ho used to lecture 
me about the manners of these w omen, advised me in 
vain.” 

Pudor dcmissus nunquani redil in qrafiam. Svu.—“Shame, 
once banished, never returns into favour.” 

Pudor (lociri own potest , oiasci potest. !Svu. — “ Modesty 
cannot be taught, it may be born.” 

Pudbre cf libeoudilute llheros 

Pet infer, sat i us esse credo , quam onelu. Teh. 

—•“ 1 think it better to restrain children through a sense 
of shame and by liberal treatment, than through tear.” 

Papua suum Jinan , cum jacct host is, habet . Ovid. — ££ The 
bailie has eome to an end when the enemy is fallen.” 
It is ungenerous to exult oxer a, vanquished foe. 

- Patched 

Ldepot peeunia dos rst. Plaut. 

—“ITaith, money is a prepossessing dowry.” 

Pulchritude onundi , oedo rerum eadestium , coowrrsio solis , 
lnone, siderurnque omnium indicant satis aspeetii ipso en 
omnia non esse Jbrtmla. (he. — “The heanieous aspect of 
the world, the order of the celestial bodies, the revolu¬ 
tions of the sun, tin 1 moon, and all the stars, indicate suf¬ 
ficiently, at a mere glance, that all this is not the work of 
chance.” 

Pulchrbrum autnmnus pulcher .—“The autumn of the beauti¬ 
ful is beautiful.” 
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Pulchrum esl arcus ri ab arcuscntdis .— tk Jt is honourable to 
be accused by tlio.^e uho deserve to be aenr-ed.” The 
(•ensure oi’ the bad is praise. 

Pulchrum esl beuefucere reipubluuc, eliam heard e< re baud 
absurdum esl. Wall.— u 11 is becoming to act well for 
the republic, 1o speak well of it even is not discreditable.” 

- Pulchrum cat dufilo mount rdri el dicier , he end. bens. 

—--See At'puleh raw , &c. 

.Pulris el umbra nunms, jrugen consume re uetli “ \\ r e are but 
dust and shadows, born to consume the fruits of the 
earth.” See Frugrn counu mere , &c. 

Funclum comparetibnis .— u The standard of comparison.” 
The fixed measure of value. 

Vihuca Jidcn .—“ Punic faith.” Among the .Romans the bad 
faith of 1 lie Carthaginians was proverbial. 

Funifis ingruiis qlincit uucldritan. Tacit. —“ W hen men of 
genius are punished, their influence is inerem d.” A. v.ork 
well abused is pretty sure of a good salt', and persecuted 
sects flourish most. 

P uras Dens non picnas adnpicit manus. Syk.— “Cod looks 
to pure hands, not to full ones.” The lh.it\ values in¬ 
nocence, not wealth. 

Purgamcnta inijus mundi sunt iria, pest is, helium , el frateria . 
—“ There are three modes of purging this world of ours; 
the plague, war, and monastic seclusion.” 

Purls omnia pure .—“ Unto the pure all things are pure.” 
From Titus i. 15. Equivalent to the motto of the Carter, 
“Jloni soil qui mal y pense,” “Evil be to him who evil 
thinks thereof.” 

Purpura induhts pauper , sui ip si us immemor esl .—“ A beg¬ 
gar clothed in purple is unmindful of himself.” See As¬ 
pen us nihil , &c. 

Purpureas laic qui splendcat unus et alter 

Ansmtur pauuus. - Hotl 

—“ One or two verses of purple patch-work, to make a 
great show, are tagged on.” 

Pythagoras ?ion napientem se, sed studibsum sapient ice roedri 
voluit. Quint. —“ Pythagoras wished to be called not 
wise, hut a lover of wisdom.” He wished to be called not 
a “ sophist” but a “philosopher.” 
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Q. V. —See Quod vide . 

Qua vincit viclos prbtegit ille manu. Ovid. —“With the 
same hand with which he conquers he shields the con¬ 
quered.” 

- Qudcmnquepoles , doleplacire,place. Ov 1 n.—“ By what¬ 
ever talent you can please, please.” 

Quadrupcdante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. Ytuu. 
—“ The hoof shakes with prancing din the crumbling 
plain.” [This line exemplifies the poetical ligure Onoma¬ 
topoeia, the sound echoing the meaning. The galloping of 
the horse is admirably expressed, if the line is read as it 
is scanned, thus: 

Quadrupe-dante pu-trem soni-tu quatit-ungula-camqmm .] 
See IIli inter , &e. 

Qua accessibnum locum obtinent extinguunlur cum principales 
res perempta fuerint. Laic JMax. —“ That which is only 
an accessory is rendered null when the principal is 
abolished.” 

Qua caret ora crubre. nostro ? Hon.—“ What shores are 
without our blood ? ” In what country has not our blood 
been shed ? The poet speaks exultiugly in reference to the 
valour of the Homans, and the successes of their arms. 

Qua culpa re soles,^ea tn nefeccris ipse ; 

Tmpe est doetbris cum culpa redarguit ipsuni. Cato. 

—“ Do not that yourself which you are wont to censure 
in others. It is bad when the censure of the teacher re¬ 
coils upon himself.” 

Qua dubitalibnis toll end a causa contractu bus infernntur, jus 
commune non ladunt. Law Max. — u Glosses imported into 
a contract for the purpose of removing a doubt, are not ad¬ 
verse to a common-law right.” 

Qua e longinquo rnagisplacent. Prov .—“ The further fetch'd, 
the more things please.” 

Qua fuerant vitia mores sunt. Sen. —“ What were vices 
once are now the fashion.” Said in reference to the im¬ 
punity with which vice is practised in a corrupt age. 

Qua fug hunt, cYleri car pile poma manu. Ovid. •—“With 
speedy hand, pluck the fruit that passes away.” 
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-Quce fuit durum pati 
Meminisse dulce est. Sen. 

—“ What was hard to suffer is pleasant to remember.” 

Qua? in terris gignuntur omnia, ad usum hdminum creantur. 
Cic.—“ Everything that the earth produces is created for 
the use of man.” See Genesis i. 28. 

Quce in testamento ita sunt scripta ut intelllgi non possint 
perinde sunt an si scripta non assent. Law Max. —“ What 
has been so written in a will as to be unintelligible, is to 
be regarded as though it had not been written.” 

Quce in vita usurpant homines , edgitant , cur ant, vident; queeque 
agunt vigilantes , agitantque, ea caique in somno accidunt. 
Ore.—“ Those things which engross men in life, which 
they think upon, care for and observe, which employ and 
excite them during the day, present themselves also in 
sleep.” 

Quce infra nos nihil ad nos. Prov. —“ The things that are 

below us are nothing to us.” We must look upwards. 

Qua* Icedunt dculos festinas dPmere: si quid 
JEst dnimum, differs curandi tempus in annum. Hok. 

—“ The things which offend your eyes you are in haste to 
remove: if anything affects your mind, you defer the cure 
of it for a year.” More attention is given by us to the 
cure of physical than moral evils. 

Quce legi communi dProg ant stride inlerpretantur. Law Max. 
—“ That which is adverse to a right at common law is to 
be interpreted rigidly.” 

- Quce lucis miser is tarn dir a cupido ? Vino.—“ How is it 

that there should be with the wretched so strong a desire 
to live ? ” 

-Quce nec retie ere loquenti, 

Nec prior ipsa loqui didicit. - Oyid. 

—“ [Echo] who has neither learned to hold her tongue 
after another has spoken, nor to speak first herself.” 

- Quce nec Sarnientus iniquas 

Ocesaris ad mensas, nec vilis Galha tulisset. J tjy. 

—“ Such things as neither Sarmentus, nor the worthless 
Galba, would have borne at the obscene table of Caesar.” 

- Quce non prosunt singula , multa juvant. Oyid.—“ Things 

which singly are of no avail, when united are of service.” 

Quce non valeant singula juncta juvant. Law Max. —Eacts 

2 i 
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of little consequence individually are weighty when 
united.” 

Quce peccdnms jnvenes ea luvmus senes. Prov. —“We pay 
when old for the misdeeds of our youth.” As Colton says, 
The excesses of youth are hills drawn by time, payable 
thirty years after date with interest. 

Quce rcgio in Lewis nostri non plena labdris ? Vino.—“ What 
region of the earth is not full of our works ?” Said by 
Aeneas of the Trojans. Great Britain might justly assume 
this as her motto. 

Quce sint, quce fucrint, qucB mox ventura trahantur. Vino.— 
“ What is, what has been, and what is to be.” 

Quce sunt i(jitur epuldrum , aut ludorum , mil scortorum volup- 
tdtcs , cum his voluptdtlbus comparand^ / ClC.—“ What 
then are the gratifications to be derived from feasts, from 
pageants, or from women, when compared with these de¬ 
lights P ”—the pleasures of the intellect, namely. 

Quce supra nos nihil ad nos. Prov. —“ Those things which 
are above us are nothing to us.” This was sometimes 
said of astrologers, and with truth. See Qiue infra. 

Quce uncis sunt unguibus ne nutrias. Prov. —“ Do not foster 
animals with hooked claws.” *l)o not enter into friend¬ 
ship with persons of dangerous character. 

Quce venit ex into , minus est accepta voluplas. Ovid.— “ The 
pleasure that is enjoyed in safety is the least valued of 
all.” “ Stolen pleasures are the sweetest.” 

Quce virtus el quanta , boni, sit vutfre parvo ! Hob.— “ How 
great, my friends, is the merit of living upon a little! ” 

Quce volumus et credhnus libentcr , et qua 1 , senthnus ipsi veil- 
quos sentireputdmus. Caesar.—“ What we wish, we readily 
believe, and whatever we think, we imagine that others 
think as well.” Hence our proverb, “The wish is father 
to the thought.” 

Qucelibet concessio fortissimo contra donatorem interpretanda 
est. Law Max. —“ Every grant shall be interpreted most 
strongly against the giver.” 

- Quceque ipse miserrima vidi , 

JSt quorum pars magna fui. - Vina. 

—“ Scenes of wretchedness which I beheld myself, and 
in which I was a principal party.” The words of JEneas 
when relating to Dido the destruction of Troy. 
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Quaere peregrinum, viclnin rauca recldmat. Hon.—“ ‘ Go seek 
some stranger (to tell it to), 5 the screaming neighbours 
bawl aloud.” 

--- Queer enda peennia primiim , 

Yirius post nummos. - IIoti. 

—“Money must first be sought for ; after riches virtue.” 
The maxim of a worldly man. 

Queer ere ut absumant, absumpta reqnirere cert ant ; 

Atque ip see vitiis sunt alimenta vices. Ovtd. 

—“They struggle to acquire, that they may lavish, and 
then to obtain again what they have lavished; and the very 
vicissitudes of life afford nourishment to their vices.” 

Queer'll aquas in aquis , etpomafugdeia captat 

Tantalus ; hoc illi garrula lingua' dedit. Ovid. 

—“In the midst of water, Tantalus is in want of water, 
and catches at the apples as they ever escape him : ’twns 
his babbling tongue caused this.” 

Quierit , et inventis miser abstinct et timet uti . lion.—“ The 
miser is ever seeking gain, and yet abstains, and dreads to 
use what he has gained.” 

- Quaerit , posit o pignore, vincat uter. Ovid. — “ The stake 

deposited, he asks which has warn.” The inquiry anxious¬ 
ly made by one who has bet upon a race. 

Quceritis , JEgisthus quare sit fact us adulter ? 

In prompt u causa\ est; desidinsus erat. Ovtt>. 

—“Do you inquire why A^gisthus became an adulterer? 
The cause is self-evident: he was an idler.” 

Quaeritur , sit no aquum ami cos cogndtis anlcferre. Cic.—“It 
is a question whether it is just to prefer our friends to our 
relations.” 

Quasitam meritis sume superbiam. Horn — “ Assume the 
honours which you have sought to gain by your deserts.” 

Qucestio ft dc leg/bus non de persbnis. Law Term. —“The 
question is, what is the law? not, who is the offender?” 
The law must be construed w r ith equal impartiality, 
whether for rich or poor. 

Qucevis terra alit artfficcm. Lvov. —“ Every land will sup¬ 
port the artisan.” Ilis assistance is so necessary, that he 
will find bread anywhere. 

Quale per incertam luna/m sub luce maligna 
List iter in sylvis. 
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—“ As a path in the woods, seen by the deceiving light of 
the uncertain moon.” 

Quale sit id quod am as celeri circumspice mente ; 

Ft tua Ices tiro subtrdhe colla jugo, Ovid. 

—“ Examine quickly and circumspectly what sort of object 
it is with which you are in love; and withdraw your neck 
from a yoke that is sure to gall.” 

Quale solet sglvis, brumdli frig ore, viscum 

Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminal arbos , 

Ft crbceo foetu terries circumddre truncos. Vino. 

—“ As the mistletoe is wont to flourish in the woods 
throughout the winter cold, with its verdant leaves, which 
spring from no trunk of its own, and to embrace with its 
yellow offspring the tapering stem.” 

Quale m commeiules etiam atque etiam a spice, ne mox 
Tnculiant aliena tibi peccdta pudorem. lion. 

—“ Examine again and again into the worth of a person you 
would recommend, lest the faults of others bring shame 
upon you.” 

Qualls ab incepto processrrit el sibi conslet. Hon.—“ As he 
begins, so let him proceed, and be consistent with him¬ 
self.” Instruction offered to a tragic poet. 

Qualis hera tales pedissequee . Cic.—“ Like mistress, like 

maids.” 

Qualis populed nicer ens Philomela sub umbra 
FI el noctem, rambque sedens miser ft bile carmen 
Integral, et nicest is late loca quesiibus implct. Vino. 

—“ As mourning Philomel, under a poplar shade, weeps 
the night through, and sitting upon a bough renews her 
plaintive song, and fills the places around with piteous 
complaints.” 

Qualis rex, tails grex. Frov. —“ Like king, like people.” 

Qualis sit animus, ipse animus nescit. Cic.—“ What the 
soul is, the soul itself knows not.” 

Quales sunt surnmi civitdtis viri tails est civitas. Cic.— 

“ The character of a community depends upon that of 
its rulers.” 

Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure tigris, 

FLorrescit mdctilis. - Stat. 

—“ As when the tigress, on hearing the cry of the hunters, 
looks terrible with her spotted skin.” 
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Qualis vita, finis ita. Prov. —“As a man’s life lias been, so 
will be his end.” This proverb apparently leaves no room 
for repentance. 

Qua?n ad probos propinquitdte proxime te adjunxeris , 

Tam optimum est. Plaut. 

—“ The nearer you can unite yourself in alliance with tbe 
virtuous, the better.” 

- Quam contlnuis et quant is longa senectus 

Plena malis ! - J uv. 

—“ With what continuous and great evils is a prolonged 
old age replete! ” 

Quam difficilis est virtutis diuturna SimulaHo ! Cic.—“ How 
difficult it is to feign virtue for any length of time ! ” 

Quam din se bene qessrrit. —“ So long as he shall conduct 
himself properly.” A term first used in the letters patent, 
under which the chief baron of the cscheeuer held his 
office: all the judges now hold their offices by a similar 
tenure. Down to the reign of (leorge the Third, they 
only held them, “ Durante bcneplacitofi which see. See 
also Dum se, Ac. 

Quam inlque compardtum est , ii qni minus Jiabent 
Tit semper dll quid addant divitinrlbus ! Ter. 

—“ IIow unfairly it has been ordained that those who have 
the least should be always adding to the stores of the 
more wealthy ! ” 

Quam male consufvit , quam se par at ille cruori 
Impius Jmmdno, vitiili qui guttura cultro 
Pumpit , et immotas prwbct mvgUibus aures ! 

Aut qui vagitus similes puerilibus hoedum 

JEdentern jugulare potest ! - Ovid. 

—“ How greatly does he disgrace himself, how in his im¬ 
piety does he prepare himself for shedding human blood, 
who cuts the throat of the calf with the knife, and turns a 
deaf car to its lowings ! or who can slay the kid as it sends 
forth cries like those of a child! ” 

Quam mult a injusta ac prava fiunt moribus! Ter. —“ How 
many unjust and improper things are sanctioned by 
custom! ” 

Quam prope ad crimen sine erhnine !—“ How near to guilt, 
without being guilty! ” Put interrogatively, this was a 
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favourite query with the Jesuits, who refined very ex¬ 
tensively upon the point. 

Quam quisque novit artem in Tide se ex ever at. Cic.—“ Let 
every man employ himself in the pursuit which he best 
understands.” See JMe sutor, &c. 

- Quam strpeforte t cm ere 

Eveniunt , quee non audeas optdre ! Teh. 

—“ How often things happen by mere chance w T hich you 
would not have dared hope for 1” 

Quam seipsum amans sine rivali! Cic.—“How much in 
Jove with himself, and that without a rival ! 99 A man en¬ 
tirely absorbed in self-love, and beloved by nobody else. 

Quam feme re in nosmei legem sancimus ini quam! 11 on.— 
“ flow rashly do we sanction a precedent to tell against 
ourselves!” Men in their rashness concur in adopting 
measures of which they themselves become the victims, 
and thus as it were “make a rod for ilieir own back.” 

- Quam refer run us lumlni optimus cst amicus. Plaut. 

—“ The oldest friend is the best friend for a man.” 

Quamvis diqressu vetcris confusus amici 

Laudo tamen. - duv. 

—“ However concerned for the loss of my old friend, I 
commend him ”—for changing his residence. 

Quamvis sublimes debent bundles me lucre, 

Vindicta dnctli quiapairt solerl'ue. Pjluj). 

—“ Men, however high in station, ought to be oil their 
guard against the lowly; because to skill and address re¬ 
venge lies near at hand.” 

Quando alt quid probibP tur, proliibHur et omne per quod de- 
venitur adillud. Law Max. —“ When a thing is forbid¬ 
den (by Jaw) everything is forbidden as well which tends 
to it.” "Whatever is prohibited by law to be done directly, 
cannot legally be effected by an indirect and circuitous 
contrivance. 

Quando ea accidunt nobis quee nullo consilio viidre possumus , 
event is aliorum membrid repetendis, nihil novi accidisse 
nobis cogitemus. Cic.—“ When those things befall us 

which by no prudence we can avoid, we shall, by calling to 
memory what has happened to others, be able to reflect 
that nothing new has befallen ourselves.” 
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Quandojus donuniregis et subditi concurrunt jus reqis prafcrri 
debet. Law Max. —“ Where the title of the king and the 
title of a subject come into collision, the king’s title shall 
be preferred.” 

Quando plus fit quam Jim dcbet, videtur eliam illud fieri 
quod faciendum est. Law Max. —“ Where more is done 
than ought to be done, that portion for which there was 
authority shall hold good.” 

Quando res non valet ut ago , valeat quantum valcre potest. 
Law Max. —“ When an instrument will not operate to 
the extent intended, it shall operate in law so far as it 
can.” 

Quando ullum inveniemm parem? — “When shall we find 
his like again P ” 

- Quandoque bonus dor nil tat LLomPrus ! Hon.— “Even 

the worthy Homer is caught napping sometimes.” The 
most distinguished of men will sometimes make mistakes. 

Quando quid cm inter nos sanctissinia divitidrum 

Mqjcstas .-- J UT . 

—“ Seeing that the majesty of riches is, among us, held 
the most sacred.” 

■- Quanta est gula , quee sibi totos 

Ponit apros , annual propter convivia natuml Jut. 

—“ What a gullet he must have who sets before himself 
whole boars,—an animal born for feasting only ! ” 

Quantapdtumur !—“ How great the evils we endure ! ” 

Quanta sit admirabilltas ccelestiinn rerum atque terrestrium ! 
Oic.—“ How admirable are the heavens and the earth ! ” 

Quanta ? sunt tPnP.br as ! vas mihi , vae mild , vas !—“ The gloom 
how great! woe, woe is me! woe, woe!” A monkish 
Pentameter, inserted as a specimen of wretchedness in 
both senses. 

Quanti casus humdna rotant !—“ How many ups and downs 
there arc in human affairs ! ” 

Quanti est aestimanda virtus quee nec Pripi nec surripi potest; 
et neque naufrdgio neque incendio amittitur. CiO.— 

“IIow truly valuable is virtue, which cannot be take^ 
from us either by force or fraud, and which is not to be 
lost by shipwreck or by fire! ” 

Quanti est sdpere ! Tee.— “ How valuable is wisdom ! ” 

Quanto plura recentium seu veterum revolvo t tanto ludibria 
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rerum mortdlium cunctis in negotiis observantur. Tacit. 
—“ The more I revolve in my mind the transactions of 
the moderns or of the ancients, the more conspicuous ap¬ 
pears the absurdity of human affairs in every point of 
view.” A remark in accordance with the diplomatic say¬ 
ing, that it is “astonishing with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.” 

Quanto quisque sibi plura negaverit , 

A Dis plum fere t. - Hon. 

—“ The more a man denies himself, the more shall he 
receive from the gods.” 

Quanto sibi in prcelio minus par cunt, tanto tutiores sunt. 
8a ll.—“ The less careful they are of themselves in battle, 
the safer they are.” They insure safety by trusting to their 
valour. 

Quanto superiures sumus , tanto nos gerdmus submissius. Cic. 
—“ The higher our rank, the more humbly let us behave 
oursel ves.” 

Quantum. —“ IIow much.” “ Ilis quantum ,” his proper 
allowance, his due proportion. 

Quantum a rcrum turpitudine abes, tantum te a verborvm 
libertdlc sejungas. (Jic.—“As much as you arc incapable 
of a base action, so much should you be averse to loose 
language.” 

- Quantum esl in rebus inane ! Peiis.—“ What emptiness 

there is in human affairs! ” How frivolous are the doings 
and fancied interests of men ! See LJccles. i. 2. 

- Quantum inter viburna cupressus. Vina.—“ [Excelling] 

as much as the cypress does the shrubs.” 

Quantum meruit. Law Term .—“As much as he deserved.” 
An action grounded on a promise, actual or implied, that 
the defendant should pay to the plaintiff for his services 
as much as he should reasonably deserve. 

- Quantum, mutdfus ab illo. Viug. — “How greatly 

changed from what he was!” Said of the ghost of Hector 
when it appeared to Aeneas. 

Quantum quisque feret , respiciendus erit. Ovid. —“ Each 

man must be regarded according to what he gives.” 

Quantum quisque sud nummorum servat in area 

Tantum habet etfldei. - JiTV. 

—“ The credit of every man is exactly in proportion to the 
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money he holds treasured up in his chest.” In a corrupt 
state of things wealth alone commands respect. 

Quantum reltgio poluit suadere malar um! Lucket. —“To 

such enormous wrongs could superstition persuade! ” 
The poet is speaking of the sacrifice of Iphigcnia by her 
father Agamemnon, when ordered by the priest of Diana 
to propitiate the goddess. The line is applicable to the 
mischiefs which have been wrought among mankind by 
fanaticism. 

Quantum sujpcit. —“ As much as is sufficient.” Sometimes 

written or pronounced Quantum stiff. 

Quantum vdlcat. —“ For as much as it is worth.” 

- Quantum vrrt7.ee ad auras 

JEtherias, tantum riidlcc in Tart lira tendit. Yuto. 

—“ As far as it lifts its branches towards the sky, so 
far does it strike its roots to the depths bck-iV.” Descrip¬ 
tion of the oak and the beech. 

Quare facit opium dorniirc ? Quia in eo esl virtvs dormitiva. 
—“ Why does opium produce sleep ? Decause it has in it 
a sleepy quality.” This question and answer were writ¬ 
ten by Moliere, the French dramatist, in ridicule of that 
ignorance which affects to solve every difficulty by repeat¬ 
ing the terms of the original question in words a little 
varied. 

Quare imp edit ? Law Lat. —“ Why does he disturb ? ” The 
name of a writ which lies for the patron of an advowson 
against one wdio has disturbed his right. 

Quare obstruxit ? Law Term. —“ Why has he obstructed P ” 
The name of a writ lying for him who has a right of 
passage through his neighbour’s land, but has been ob¬ 
structed therein. 

Quare, si fieri potest, et verba omnia, et vox Itwjus alumnum 
urbis oleant; ut ordtio JRomdna plane videdtur, non civitdle 
dondta. Quintile. —“ If then it can be done, let all your 
words and your pronunciation lead to the impression that 
you are a native of this city ; so that your speech may 
appear to be unquestionably Eoinan, and not that of an 
alien who has been presented with its freedom.” A warn¬ 
ing from high authority against the use of dialects and 
provincialisms. 

Quare vitia sua nemo confitetur ? 
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Quia etiam nunc in Mis est. Somnum 

Narrdre vigilantis est . Sen. 

—“ Why does no man confess his vices ? Because he 
still persists in them. It is for the man who has awoke 
to tell his dreams.” 

Quartdi hind nati. Prov .—“ Born in the fourth moon.’* 
Such persons were thought to be particularly unfortunate. 
Hercules was born in that month ; whose labours, though 
beneficial to the world, were of little advantage to himself. 

Quas tIrJeris , solus semper Itabrbis opes. Mart. —“ The wealth 
which you give away you will always have as your own.” 
You will have the lasting gratification of reflecting that 
you have relieved the distress of another. 

Quasi dicas .—“ As though you w r cre to say.” 

Quasi mures , semper edimus alienum cibum. PIjATJT. —“ Like 
mice, w r e always cat the food of others.” The mode of 
life pursued by a spunger or parasite. 

Quainor pedibits currit .— u It runs on all fours ”—with it. 

Queis pdria esse fere placuit peccdta, laburant 

Cum ventum ad verum est; sensus moresque repugnant, 
Ahpte ipsa utU/tas, gusli prope mater et leqni. Ho a. 

—“They who are pleased to rank all faults as nearly 
equal, iind themselves in a difficulty when they come to 
the truth of the matter; sense and morality are opposed 
to them, and expediency itself, the mother almost of right 
and equity.” 

Qucm casus transit aliquando inveniet. Svr. —“Misfortune will 
one day find him whom it has till then passed by.” “ The 
pitcher that goes oft to the w^ell comes home broken at last.” 

Qucm damnosa Venus, quem prceceps (ilea mtdal. Hor. — 
“ Him whom baneful lust, and the ruinous dice, have 
stripped bare.” 

Quem Peas vult perdere, prius dementaL —See Quem Jupiter , 
Ac., and Quos Peus, &c. 

Quem di diligunt adolescens moritur. Plaut.—“ He whom 
the gods love dies young.” 

Quem ego ut mentidtur induerre possum , cum facile exordre 
pdtPro ut pegeret. Cic.—“Him w T hom I can induce to tell 
a lie I can easily prevail upon to commit perjury.” 

Quem ferret , si parentem non ferret suum ? Ter.— “ Whom 
should he bear with, if not with his own father ? ” 
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Quern Jupiter vult perdere dement at prius. —“Him whom 
Jupiter wishes to ruin, he first deprives of his senses.” 
Barnes’ translation of the Greek fragment—"Orav rk 
tlatpuiv, &c. See At deem on, &e. 

Quern penes arbitrium est , etjus et norma loquendi. Hon.— 
“ Whose province it is to regulate the propriety and rules 
of speech.” 

Quern pcenitet peccdsse pene eat inndeens. Sen.—“ He who 
repents of having committed a fault is almost inno¬ 
cent.” 

Quern prasldre potest mulicr galedta puddrem 1 

Qua fugit d sexu ? - J irv. 

—“ What modesty can the woman possess who, with a 
helmet on, flies her own sex P ” 

Quem res plus nimio delect aver e second,r, 

Mutdta quotient. - II or. 

—“ The man for whom prosperity has had unbounded 
charms will he most affected by reverses.” 

Quem scope transit, aliquanto invenit. Sen.— u That which is 
often overlooked is detected at last.” See Quem casus , <&c. 

- Quem semper acerbum, 

Semper liondrdtum {sic, JDi, voluistis) habebo. Vina. 

Though the day be for ever embittered, I will, (as ye 
gods have so decreed,) always hold it in honour and re¬ 
spect.” In allusion to the day on which a person has lost 
a dear and esteemed friend. 

Quem si puelldrum, insPreres clwro , 

]\lire sag dees fuller et hospltes 
JHscrimen obscurum, soliitis 
Crhubus, ambiguuque vullu. Hon. 

—“If you were to place him in a throng of damsels, the 
nndistinguishable difference occasioned by his flowing 
locks and doubtful features would wonderfully impose even 
on discerning strangers.” 

Quemcunque mi serum videris, hdmincm scias . Sen. —“ When¬ 
ever you behold a fellow-creature in distress, remember 
that he is a man.” 

Quemcunque popPilum tristis eventus premit, 

Periclitdtur magnitudo prindpum,; 

Miniita plebes fdcili preesidio latet. Ph^d. 

—“ Whenever a people is reduced to extremity, the high 
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position of its chiefs is in danger: the humble easily find 
safety in obscurity.’* 

Quemque suce mala cogitatibnes conscienticoque anlmi terrent. 
Cic.—“ llis own galling reflections and the stings of con¬ 
science fill the mind (of the evil-doer) with alarm.” 

Qui altrrum inciisat probri eum ipsum se intuPri oportet. 
Plaut. —“He who accuses another of dishonesty ought to 
look narrowly into himself.” An accuser should always 
appear with clean hands . 

Qui amat , tamen hcrcle si Psurit , nullum Psurit. Plaut.— 
“ lie that’s in love, i’faith, even if he is hungry, isn’t 
hungry at all.” He is not sensible of hunger or other 
sufferings. 

Qui amicus cst amat; qui amat non utique semper amicus est. 
llaque amicitia semper prodest; amor eliam aliquando 
nocet, Sjon.—“.H e who is a friend must love (the ob¬ 
ject of his regard); but he who loves is not therefore a 
friend. Hence, friendship is always productive of good, 
while sometimes love is injurious even.” He alludes to 
that so-called love which seeks its own gratification at any 
cost. 

Qui e nuce nucleum esse vult, frang at nucem. Plaut. —“lie 
who would eat the kernel must crack the shell.” He who 
would attain perfection in any pursuit must submit to 
toil. 

Qui aut tempus quid postalet non videt , ant plura loquitur , aut 
se oslentat , aut ebrum, quibuscum est , ratibnem non habet , is 
ineptus esse dicitur. Cic.—“ He who does not regard what 
the occasion demands, or talks too much, or swaggers, or 
does not pay becoming respect to the company, may bo 
pronounced a fool.” 

Qui Bavium non odit , amat tua carmlna , Main. Vino.—“He 
who does not hate Pavius must be pleased with thy lines, 
Mmvius.” The names of two wretched poets in Virgil’s 
days. 

Qui bellus homo , Cotta , pusillus homo est. Maet.— “ He, 
Cotta, who is a pretty man is a trifling man.” 

Qui bene conjiciet, hunc vatem perhibPlo optimum. —“ Consider 
him the best prophet who forms the best conjectures.” 
Put the most confidence in him who draws the most ra¬ 
tional conclusions. 
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Qui bene imperat, paruerit aliquando necesse est. Cic.—“ He 
who governs well must, of necessity, have at some time 
obeyed.” 

Qui capit tile facit. JProv. —“He who takes it to himself 
has done the deed.” “ If the cap fits him, let him wear 
it.” 

Qui cibum e jlammd petit. Fla itt.—“A man who will snatch 
victuals from the Haines [of a funeral pile].” The lowest 
of the low. 

Qui cum triste dll quid stdtuit,fit tristis et ipse ; 

Cuique fere ' pwnam sumerepoena sua est. • Ovid. 

—“ One who, when he has come to a sad decision, himself 
is sad; and to whom it is almost a punishment to inflict 
punishment.” This may be said of a merciful judge. 

Qui Curios simulant , et Bacchanalia vivunt. Jvv. —“Who 
pretend to be Curii and live like Bacchan°ls.” Curius 
was a Koman noted for his extreme frugality and temper¬ 
ance. 

Qui dc contemnendd gloria libros scribunt, nomen suum inscrl- 
bunt. —“ Those who publish books warning us to despise 
fame insert their own names in the title-page.” Thus 
showing that very desire for fame which they affect to 
censure. See Quid nostri , &e. 

Qui dedit bcnrficium tdceat ; narret qui accPpit. Sen.— “ Let 
him who has bestowed a benefit be silent; let him who has 
received it tell of it.” 

Qui dedit hoc hklie , eras, si volet, auferet. - Hon.—“ He 

who has given to-day may, if he please, take away to-mor¬ 
row.” The public may in their caprice recall the honours 
they have lavished, as easily as they have bestowed them. 

Qui debrum consilia culpet, stultus insdtusque sit, 

Quique cos vitnperet. - Plaitt. 

—“ He who would blame the ordinances of the gods must 
be as foolish and ignorant as he who censures them.” 

Qui didicit patriae quid debeat , et quid amicis , 

Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus, et hospes ; 

Quid sit conscripti, quid judicis officium , quae 
Partes in helium missi duds ; ills profecto 
Beddere personae scit convenientia cuique. Hon. 

—“ Ho who has learned what he owes to his country, and 
what to his friends ; with what affection a parent, a bro- 
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ther, and a guest are to be beloved; what is the duty of a 
senator, what of a judge; what the duties of a general 
sent forth to war ;—he surely knows how to assign suitable 
attributes to every character.” 

Qui ex damnato coltu nascuntur inter liheros non computentur . 
Law Max. — “ The issue of illicit intercourse are not 
reckoned as children.” 

Qui facil per alimn jdcit per sc. Coke.— “lie who does a 
thing by the agency of another does it himself.” He 
is equally guilty and equally responsible for the conse¬ 
quences. This adage was probably derived from the ltoman 
Law. See Consent'dentes et, Ac. 

Qui fert ntalis auxilium , post tempus dolet. Pilled.—“ He 
who helps the wicked repents it before long.” 

- Q 111 ,/i 11 em ( 1 uteris amor is. 

Cad it amor rebus; res age, tutus eris. Ovid. 

—“ You who seek to end your passion, love gives way to 
employment; attend to business, then you will be safe.” 

Qui jit, Maecenas, ut nemo, quani sibi sortem 
Sett ratio dederit, seufors objecerit, Hid 
Conte ntus vivat; laudet di versa sequentcs ? lion. 

— <fc How happens it, Maecenas, that no one lives content 
with his lot, whether reason gave it him or chance threw 
it in his way; but is loud in his commendations of those 
who follow other pursuits ? ” 

Qui jugit niolam Jdrinam non inven.it. Prov. —“ ILe who flies 
from the mill does not get any meal.” The lazy man 
cannot expect to cat the fruits of industry. 

Qui genus humanum ingenio superdvit , et omnes 

Prcestinxit, slellas exortas uti a'erius Sol. LuCRET. 

— “ Who in genius surpassed mankind, and outshone all, 
as the rising sun obscures the stars.” 

Qui genus jactat suum aliena laudat. Sen.—“ He who boasts 
of his descent boasts of that which he owes to others.” 
See JEt genus, Ac. 

Qui homo mature quceslvit pecuniam, 

Nisi earn mature parcit, mature esurit. Plattt. 

—“ He who has in good time acquired wealth, unless in 
good time he saves it, will in good time come to starva¬ 
tion.” This maxim was often repeated by Louis XIII. 
of France, who was a great admirer of Plautus. 



-Qui in amorern 

Pmecipitavit, pejus perit qnam si saxo saliat. Platjt. 

— “lie who plunges headlong into love, perishes more 
irremediably than if he leapt from a rock.” 

Qui in jus dominiumve altering suceedit jure ejus uti dehcl. 
Law Max. —“ He who succeeds to the right or property 
of another ought to enjoy the privileges appertaining 
thereto.” 

Qui invidet rumor est. —“ ITe who envies admits his inferi¬ 
ority.” Motto of Earl Cadogan. 

Qui ipse hand amdvit , at/re amantis ingenium inspirit. Plattt. 
—“lie who has not been in love himself, with dilficulty 
sees into the feelings of one who is in love.” 

Qui ipsus se content nil , in eo est indoles industrue. Platjt. 
—“ He who thinks but poorly of himself, in him there is 
a tendency to well-doing.” 

Qu/i jacet in terra non habet unde cadat. Lvov. —“ He who 
lies on the ground cannot fall.” When we are in Ibe 
utmost misery, there can be no change but for the better. 

Qui jure suo udtur , nPmini fact l injuriam. Law Max .— 
“ He who uses his own rights does wrong to no man.” 

Qui jussu judicis aliquod freerit non vidPtur dolo undo Jecisse , 
quia parPre necesse est. Law Max. —“He who does an 
act under the direction of judicial authority, is not held to 
have acted from any wrongful motive, because it was his 
duty to obey.” 

Qui male agil , edit lucem. Prov. —“ lie who works evil 

hates the light.” See St. John i. 20. 

Qui mare et terras , variisque mundum 
Temper at horis : 

Unde nil majus generalur ipso , 

Nee viget quicquam simile aut secundum. Hor. 

—“ [God] who rules the sea and the earth, and the whole 
world with the varying seasons : from whom proceeds 
nothing greater than himself; nor does there exist any¬ 
thing either like him or approaching to him.” 

Qui mare teneat , eum necesse est rerum potiri. Ctc. —“ The 

state which has the dominion of the ocean must of neces¬ 
sity be the master.” 

Qui me dice vivit misere vivit. Prov. —“ He who lives by 

prescription lives wretchedly.” 
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Qui mentiri aut failure, ins a vit pairem, 

Tanto mag is is audrbit catPros. Teh. 

a lie who lias made it a practice to lie to or to deceive 
his father will the more readily venture to deceive others.” 

Qui merit'/tur fallit quantum in se est. Aul. Gell.—“ He 
who lolls a lie deceives so far as he can.” 

Qui niori did/cit , serv'tre dedidlcit; supra omnem potentiam est, 
eerie extra omnem. Sen.—“ lie who has learned how to 
die has learned how not to be a slave: he is above all 
power, at all events beyond it.” Said in accordance with 
the philosophy of the Stoics, who deemed it meritorious to 
escape by a suicidal deatli the ills of this life. Cato of 
Utica thus escaped being made captive by Caesar. 

Qui - multbrum providus urbes 

JEt mores hbminum inspexit. - lion. 

—“ Who carefully viewed the cities, and examined the 
manners, of various nations.” Said in commendation of 
Ulysses. 

Qui ne tubPribus propriis offendat amicum , 

PostP/lat , ignoscet verrucis Hit us. - Hon. 

—“ He who wishes his friend not to take offence at his 
own protuberances, will excuse his friend’s warts.” 

Qui nescit dissimuldre nescit vivere. — u He who knows not 
how to dissemble knows not how to live.” This was a 
favourite maxim with the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
Louis the Eleventh of France, and Philip the Second of 
Spain. Though dissimulation is an abominable vice, there 
are times when it is absolutely necessary to restrain our 
feelings and check our resentments. 

Qui nihil potest sperdre , desperet nihil. —“ Let him who can 
hope for nothing despair of nothing.” 

- Qui nil molitur inepte . Hob. —“ A man who attempts 

nothing without success.” Said in reference to the su¬ 
perior merits of Homer as a poet. 

Qui nimis proper e^ minus prospere. Prov. — u He who makes 
too much haste will have but little success.” “ The more 
haste, the w r orse speed.” 

Qui non est hddie, eras minus aptus erit. Ovtd. —“ He who 
is not prepared to-day w ill be less so to-morrow.” 

Qui non proficit, deficit. Prov .—“ He who does not advance 
loses ground.” 
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Qui non labor at non mandiicet .—“ If any work not, neither 
should he eat.” 2 Thess. iii. 10. 

Qui 7ion prohibet quod prohibere potest assentire videlur. 
Law Max. —“ He who does not prevent that which he can 
prevent, is held to aBsent.” 

Qui non vetat peccdre cum possit , jubet. Seu. — “ He 
who does not prevent a crime when he can, encourages 

Qui non vult fieri desididsus , amet. Ovid. —“ Let him who 
would not be an idler, fall in love.” Implying that pas¬ 
sion stirs up the energies, and promises success in the 
pursuit. The same author says, however, in another pass¬ 
age, that idleness is the parent of guilty passion. See 
Quaritis Adgisthus, &c. 

Qui novit mollisslma fandi tempora. —“ Who well knows the 
most favourable moment to speak.” Adapted from Virgil. 

Qui nunc it per iter tencbricusum , 

Blue unde negant redire quenquam. Cato Lb. 

—“ Who novr is travelling along the shaded path to the 
spot from which, they say, no one ever returns.” The 
germ probably of the lines in Hamlet , “ The undiscover’d 
country, from whose bourne no traveller returns.” 

■ Qui paupPriem veritus, potiore metallis 

Liber late carets dominium vehet imprbbus , atque 
Serviet (sternum , quia parvo nesciet uti. Hoit. 

—“ 11 o who, fearing poverty, forfeits his liberty more 
precious than golden ore, shall, avaricious wretch, submit 
to a master, and be a slave for ever, because he knew 
not how to use a little.” Alluding to the Horse in the 
Fable. 

Qui peccat ebrius , luat sobrius. Law Max. — “ lie who 
olfends when drunk must pay for it when sober.” 

Qui pendet alienis promissis sape dccipitur. —“He who de¬ 
pends on the promises of others is often deceived.” 

Qui per alium facit per seipsum fdeere videtur. Law Max. 
—“ He who does a thing by another is held to have done 
it himself.” See Qui facit, &c. 

Qui per virtiitem peril at, non interit. Plaut. —“ He who 
dies for virtue’s sake, does not perish.” 

-- Qui preegrdvat artes 

Infra se posit as, extinctus amdbitur idem. Hon. 

2 B 



—“ He who outweighs the energies of those beneath him, 
will still be loved when dead.” 

Q,ui prior est tempore potior eat jure. Coke.— “ He who is 
the first in time has the preferable right.” As in the 
ease of mortgagees ; the first is to be paid before the 
second. 

Qui pro quo. —“ Who for whom.” One thing instead of 
another. Something quite different. The nominative 
qui , and the ablative quo, here given, are the most distant 
eases. 

Qui quee vult dicit , quod non vult audiet. Teh. — “ He who 
says what he likes, will hear what he docs not like.” 

Qui se commit tit homini tutandum imprbbo 

Auxilia dum requlrit , exitium inv'mit. Pjijkd. 

—“ He who intrusts himself to the protection of a wicked 
man, while he seeks assistance, meets with destruction.” 

Qui se lauddri gaudet verbis subdblis 

Fere datpcenas turpi pomitentid. Phasd. 

—“ He who is delighted at being flattered with artful w ords, 
generally pays the penalty by ignominious repentance.” 

Qui se ultro morli offer ant, facilius repPriuntur, quam qui 
dolbrem patienter ferant. C^sar.—“ It is easier to find 
men who will volunteer to die than who will endure suffer¬ 
ing with patience.” 

Qui seipsum laudat , cito derisbrem invrniet. Syr. —“ He 

who praises himself will soon find some one to laugh at 
him.” 

Qui samel aspexit quantum dimissa petit is 

Freest ant, mature redeat , repetatque relicla. Hon. 

—“ Let him, as soon as he has discovered how much the 
life he has abandoned is preferable to that which he has 
chosen, immediately return, and resume that which he had 
relinquished.” 

Qui semel est leesus fallaci piscis ah kamo, 

Omnibus unca cibis cera subesse putat. Ovid. 

—“The fish that has been once hurt by the deceitful 
hook thinks that the barbed metal lies concealed in every 
morsel.” 

Qui semeVgustarit cams , d corio nunquam absterretur. Frov. 
—“ The dog that has once tasted the flesh, is never to be 
frightened from the skin.” 
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Qui semel scurra, nunquam 'paterfamilias. Cic.—“ IIo who 
has once been a buffoon will never make a father of a 
family.” 

Qui sentit commodum , scntire debet et onus. Law Max .— 
“ lie who derives the advantage ought also to sustain 
the burden.” Ho who reaps the benefit must share in 
the expense. 

Qui sihi amicus est, scito Jiunc amicum omnibus esse. Sen.— 
“ Know r that he who is a friend to himself is a friend to 
all.” 11 e who does his duty to himself must of necessity 
do his duty to all the world. 

Qui sic jocdtur, tractantem ut $eria vincat ; 

Seria quum JTiciet, die rogo, quanlus crib ? 

“ lie who a tale so learnedly could tell, 

That no true history ever pleased so well; 

IIow much in serious things would he •xcel ? ” 

An Epigram by Theodore lleza upon the works of liaholais. 

Qui simulat verbis, nee corde est Jidus amicus ; 

Tu quoque fac simile , el sic ars deliiditur arte. Cato. 

—“If any one tries to deceive you w r ith his words, and is 
not, at heart, a sincere friend, do you act the same with 
him, and so art w ill be foiled by art.” 

Qui spe aluntur , pendent, non vivunl. Prov. —“ Those who 
feed on hope, exist in suspense, they do not live.” 

Qui stadium currit, niti et contendere debet ut vincat. Cic. 
—“ He who runs a race ought to strive and endeavour to 
win.” 

Qui statuit dliquidparte inauditd altera , 

Adquum licet statuerit , baud cequus fuerit . Sen. 

—“ He who comes to any decision while one side is un¬ 
heard, even though his decision should be just, is not just 
himself.” 

Qui studet optdtam cursu contingere metam , 

Malta tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit , 

Abstinuit Ventire et vino. - lion. 

—“ He who is eager to reach the wished-for goal, has 
done and suffered much in his youth; he has sweated and 
shivered wuth cold, he has abstained from love and wine.” 

Qui suis rebus contentus est, Jiuic maximee ac cerQissimce sunt 
divitice. —“ He who is contented with his own, possesses 
the greatest and most certain riches.” 

2 b 2 
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Qui facet cons entire vide. fur. Law Maxim. —“ He who is 

silent is assumed to consent.” “ Silence gives consent.” 

Qui tarn. Law Lat. —“ Who so.” The title given to an action 
in the nature of an information on a penal statute. 

Qui ferret plus ipse timet. Claud. —“ He who causes terror 
to others feels still more dread himself.” The despot, 
who rules by arbitrary sway, lives in a state of continual 
apprehension and alarm. 

Qui timide rogat , docet negdre. Sen. —“ He who asks timidly 
courts a denial.” Bequests made with a certain degree 
of confidence are the most likely to be successful. 

Qui venit hie jluclus, jluctus supereminet omnes ; 

Posterior nono est , undecimoque prior. Ovid. 

—“ The wave that approaches overtops all the others, it 
follows the ninth, and comes before the eleventh.” See 
Vastius insurgens , <fce. 

Qui vitat molam, vitat farinam. Lvov. —“ Tie who shuns the 
mill, shuns the meal.” With everything we must be 
content to take the attendant evils. See Qui fugit , &c. 

Qui vult decipi , decipidtur. Prov .—“ lie who wishes to be 
deceived, let him be deceived.” 

- Qui bus res timida aut turbida est; 

Pergunt turbdre usque , ui nc quod possit conquiescere. 

Plaut. 

—“ They whose affairs are in a critical or perplexed state 
proceed to render them more perplexed, so that nothing 
can be settled.” 

Quicquid ages igttur , magnd speetdbere scend. Ovid.— “ What¬ 
ever you do, therefore, you will be acting upon an ex¬ 
tended stage.” 

Quicquid agunt homines nostri est farrago libelli. —Adapted 
from Juvenal. “ Whatever men are engaged in makes the 
medley of rny book.” 

Quicquid ddirant reges , plectuniur Achivi. Hoe.—S ee Deli- 
rant reges , &c. 

Quicquid erit , superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. Yieo. 
—“ Whatever may befall us, all (adverse) fortune can be 
surmounted by enduring it.” 

Quicquid eft boni moris levitate extinguitur. Sen. —“ What¬ 
ever is good and virtuous is obscured by levity of con¬ 
duct.” 
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Quicquid est illud , quod sentit, quod sapit , quod vult , 
viget , codeste et divlnum est , 06 eamque rem (sternum sit 
necesse est . Cic.—“ Whatever that be, which thinks, which 
understands,which wills, which acts, it is something heaven¬ 
ly and divine, and, for that reason, must necessarily be 
eternal.” 

Quicquid excessit wodum 
Pendct instdbili loco. Sen. 

—“ Whatever has exceeded its duo bounds is always in a 
state of instability.” See jEst modus in rebus , &e. 

Quicquid in al turn for tuna tulit , ruitura levat. Sen.—“ What¬ 
ever fortune has raised aloft, she has raised only to let it 
fall.” See Prope ad , &c. 

Quicquid in eum ojjicii contuleris , id ita accipio , nt in me ip- 
sum te put cm contulisse . Cic.—“Whatever kindness you 
may confer upon him, I shall esteem it as though you con¬ 
ferred it upon myself.” 

Quicquid in linguam v merit ofpundcrc. —“To pour out what¬ 
ever comes upon the tongue.” To say w hatever comes 
uppermost. 

- Quicquid multis peccdtur, inultuvn est. Lit can. —“ Wher¬ 
ever a crime is shared by many, no punishment follows.” 
Unless it is agreed that atonement shall be made by a 
scape-goat. 

Quicquid plantdtur solo solo cedit. Law Max. —“ Whatever 
is affixed to the soil belongs thereto. 

Quicquid prcecipies esto brevis. - Hob.—“ Whatever you 

may enjoin, be brief.” 

Quicquid servdtur , cuplums magis , ipsaque furem 

Cura vocat: pauci , quod sinit alter , amant. Oytd. 

—“ Whatever is treasured up, we long for it the more, and 
the very care bestowed oil it invites the thief; few care for 
that which another grants.” 

Quicquid sub terris est, in aprlcum proferet cetas ; 

Deft)diet condetque nitentia. - IIOB. 

—“ Whatever there is concealed beneath the ground, time 
will bring it to open sunshine; and will bury and consign 
to darkness things which are now conspicuous.” 

Quicquid vult habere nemo potest .—“ No man can have every¬ 
thing he wishes for.” 
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Quicunque amisit dignitatem pr is tin am, 

Igndvis est etiam jocus in casu gravi. Pn^B. 

—“ Whoever has fallen from his previous high estate, is in 
his heavy calamity the butt even of cowards.” 

Quicunque turpi jraude scmcl innotuit, 

Fiiamsi verum dicit, amitlit fidem. Pitted. 

—“ Whoever has once become notorious by base fraud, 
even if lie speaks the truth gains no belief.” 

Quicunque vult servdri. —“ Whosoever will be saved.” The 
beginning of the Athanasian Creed. 

Quid ad farinas ? Frov. — u How will this lind you in flour ? ” 
What profit do you expect from this ? 

Quid ad Mcrcurium ? Frov. —“ What has this to do with 
Mercury ? ” lie was the god of eloquence, and this ques¬ 
tion was put to one who wandered away from his subject. 

- Quid aternis minor cm 

Consiliis dnimum Jut/gas ? Hon. 

— “Why fatigue your mind, unequal to eternal pro¬ 
jects ? ” 

Quid ajferre consilii potest , qui seipse eget consilio ? Cic. 
—“ What counsel can he give to others, who has need of 
couTisel himself? ” 

Quid brevi fortes jaculdmur awo 

Malta ? - Hon. 

—“ Why do w r e, whose life is so short, so resolutely aim at 
so many things ? ” 

Quid datur a Dims felici optdtius bora ? C a toll. —“ What 
can be granted us by the gods more desirable than a 
happy hour ? ” Meaning favourable opportunity, or lucky 
occasion, which w as termed “ Felix hora .” 

Quid decent, quid non ; quo virtus , quo ferat error. Hon. — 
“ What is becoming, what not; what is the tendency of 
excellence, what of error.” 

Quid docent vos , non quantum liceat vobis , speetdre debotis. 
—“ You ought to consider, not what is lawful for you 
to do, but what is becoming.” There are acts not for¬ 
bidden by law which it would not be justifiable to commit. 

Quid de quoque viro, et cui dicas , scope cavcto. -“ Be 

ever on your guard what you say about another man, and 
to whom you say it.” 



Quid dem? quid non dem ? renuis tu quodjubet alter. Hor. 
—“ What shall I give ? what shall I not give ? you refuse 
what another demands.” The difficulties of authors who 
have to write for capricious readers. 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hidtu ? IToit.— 
“ What will this promiser produce, worthy of all this 
gaping ? ” 

Quid dignum tanto tibi ventre guldque precabor ? Mart. — 
“ What shall I pray lor as worthy of so vast a paunch 
and appetite as yours ? ” 

Quid dimini jucient audent cum tdlia fares ? Virg.—“ What 
will the masters be doing when the knaves dare do sucli 
things?” 

Quid dulcius hominum generi a naturd datum est , quam sui 
cuique liberi ? (Jic.—“ What has been given by Nature 
more dear to man than his children ? ” 

Quid ego ex h&c inopid nunc cdpiam ? Ter. —“ What am I 
now to take from such a scarcity ? ” Where there is such 
a want of everything, who can take from the little there 
is ? 

- Quid enim ? Concurritur—hor a 

Momcnto cito mors venit , aut victoria lata. Uor. 

—“ For why ? They join battle, and in a moment of time 
there comes speedy death or joyous victory.” 

- Quid enim ratidne timemus 

Aut cupimus ? - Juv. 

—“ For what is there that we either fear or wish for as 
reason would direct ? ” 

- Quid enim salvis infdmia nummis. Jtjy.—“F or what 

matters infamy so long as the money is safe ? ” 

-Quid est somnus, gelida nisi mortis imago ? Ovid. — 

“ What is sleep hut the image of cold death ? ” 

Quid est tam inhumdnum quam eloquentiam , a naturd ad 
salutcm li07ninum et ad conservatidnem datum , ad bondrum 
pestem perniciemquc convertere ? Cic.—“ What is so in¬ 
human as to convert that eloquence, which by nature has 
been granted for the safety and preservation of man, into 
the annoyanee and destruction of the good ? ” 

Quid est turpius quam senex vivere incipiens ? Sen. —“ What 
is more shocking than to see an old man only just begin¬ 
ning to live ? ” What can he more dreadful than to see 
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a man advanced in years, and yet a child in the practice of 
virtue P 

Quid jacient pauci contra tot millia fortes ? Ovid. —“ What 
can a few brave men do against so many thousands ? ” 
Quid facies,facies Veneris si veneris ante : 

Ne pereas per cas ; ne sedeas , sed eas. 

—“ What should you do if you come into Venus’ pre¬ 
sence ? That you may not perish through it, sit not 
down—but begone.” A punning distich, written by the 
Marquis De Bierve in the 17th century, on the words 
facies , veneris , pereas, and sedeas . Quoted in Notes and 
Queries , viii. 530. 

Quidfads , infelix ? Verdis bona vota. - Ovid.—“ What 

are you doing, unhappy man? You are losing our good 
wishes.” 

- Quidfruslra simulacra fug dcia capias? 

Quod petis , esl nusquam : quod amas aver ter e , perdes. 

Ista repercussce quam cernis imdginis umbra est, 

Nil habet ista sui. - Ovid. 

—“ Why dost thou vainly catch at the flying imago ? 
What thou art seeking is nowhere: what thou lovest, 
turn but away and thou shall lose; what thou seest, is but 
the shadow of a reflected form ; it has nothing of its own.” 
From the story of Narcissus. 

Quid furor esty census corpdre ferre suo ! Ovid. —“What 
madness it is, to be carrying a whole fortune on one’s 
hack! ” 

- Quid liabetpulchri constrnctus acervus ? Hoe.—“ What 

beauty is there in money piled up in heaps P ” 

Quid jurat immensum te argenti pondus et auri 
Nurtim defossd timidum depbnere terra ? Hob. 

—“ What pleasure can it afford you to bury stealthily and 
in fear immense sums of silver and gold under ground ? ” 

- Quid leges sine moribus 

Vance projiciunt ? - Hob. 

—“ Of what avail are empty laws, without good morals ? ” 
Quid magis cst durum saxo, quid mollius undd ? 

Dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. Ovid. 

—“ What is there harder than stone, what more yielding 
than water ? Yet hard stones are hollowed by yielding 
water.” 
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- Quid, mea cum pugnat sententia cecum ? 

Quod petiit spernil , repetit quod nuper omlsit ? 

JEstuat, et vitae disconvPnit or dine toto ? Hem. 

—“ What think you of me when my judgment is at vari¬ 
ance with itself? When it despises what it just before 
desired, and desires what it lately rejected ? When it is 
agitated by passion, and disturbs the whole tenor of life ? ” 

Quid mentem traxisse polo, quid prbfuit altum 

JErexisse caput , pPcudum si more per errant ? Claud. 

—“ What profits it to man to have derived a soul from 
heaven, what to lift his head with look erect, if, after the 
manner of brutes, he goes astray ? ” 

Quid moror exemplis, quorum me turba fatigat ? Ovid. — 
“ Why occupy myself with illustrations, the number of 
which exhausts me ? ” 

Quid nisi victis dolor? —“ What is there but ’misery for the 
conquered ? ’ ’ 

Quid non ebriPtas designate ? Operta recludit; 

Spes jubet esse raias ; in prcelia trudit inertem ; 

Sol licit is dnimis onus eximit ; addbeet artes. lion. 

—“ What does not drink achieve ? it discloses secrets; 
commands our hopes to be ratified ; urges the dastard to 
the fight; removes pressure from troubled minds ; teaches 
the arts.” 

- Quid non mortdlia peetbra cogis , 

Auri sacra fames ? - Vino. 

—“ To what crimes dost thou not impel the mortal breast, 
cursed greed for gold ? ” 

-Quid nos dura refugimus 
JEtas ? Quid intactum nefasti 
Liquimus ? Hon. 

—“ What have we, an evil generation, deemed too bad ? 
What have we, a wicked race, left inviolate ? ” 

Quid nostri philosbphi ? Nonne in his libris ipsis , quos scri- 
bunt de contemnendd gloria , sua nbmina inscribunt ? Cic. 
—“ What do our philosophers ? Do they not, in those 
very books which they write on the contempt of glory, 
inscribe their own names ? ” See Qui de , &c. 

Quid nunc ? — “ What now ? 99 What news ? A person 
who, like the Athenians in Saint Paul’s time, is always on 
the hunt for news is satirically called a quidnunc . 
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- Quid oportet 

Nos fdcere , a vulgo longe lateque remotos ? Hon. 

—“ What then must we do, when our sentiments differ 
so far and wide from those of the vulgar ? ” 

Quid pro quo. —“ One thing for another.” “ Ho expects a 
quid pro quo” —he looks for something in return. 

Quid prod eat , Ponticc , longo 

Sanguine censeri , pictosque os lender e vullus 

Majorum ? - Juv. 

—“ What hoots it, Ponticus, to be accounted of a long 
line, and to display the painted busts of our ancestors ? ” 

Quid prosnnl leges sine moribus ? —See Quid, leges , Ac. 

Quid queeque ferat regio , et quid quoeque reciiset. Vino.— 

“ What crop each soil produces, and what each soil 
refuses to bear.” A subject for the chemical agricul¬ 
turists. 

Quid quisque vitet , nunquam humini satis 

Caulum est in haras. - Hon. 

—“Against that which each should avoid, no man takes 
sufficient precaution at all hours.” 

- Quid rides ? Mutdto nomine de te 

Fdbula narrdlur. - lion. 

—“ Why do you laugh ? ” Ac. See Mutato nomine , Ac. 

Quid llama fdciam ? mentiri nescio. - Juv.—“What 

shall I do at Pome ? 1 know not how to lie.” He alludes 
to the corruption prevalent in Pome, where lying was the 
fashion. 

Quid si caelum ruat ? Prov. —“ What if the sky should fall ? ” 
Signifying the height of improbability. 

Quid ? si quis vultu torvo ferns, et pede nudo , 

JHxiguatque togee simiilet texture CatPmem ; 

Virtutemne repreesentet , moresque Catonis ? Hon. 

—“What ! If any savage, by a stern countenance and 
bare feet, and the texture of a scanty gown, were to ape 
Cato ; w ould he represent the virtue and morals of Cato ? ” 

Quid sit fut drum eras fug e queer ere, et 
Quern sors dierum cunque dab it, lucro 

Appone. - Hon. 

— “ Avoid inquiring what may happen to-morrow, and 
every day that fortune shall bestow on you, set down to 
your gain.” 
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- Quid sit pule brum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non . H oh. 

—“ What is lovely, what base, what profitable, or w r hat 
the contrary.” Horace says that Homer excels in the, 
investigation of all these points. 

- Quid tom dcxlro pede concipis, ut te 

Condtus non pccnUcat, votique perncti ? .7 uv. 

—“ What is there that you enter upon under such favour¬ 
able auspices, as not to repent of your undertaking and 
the accomplishment of your wish ? ” 

Quid tarn ridiculum quam appetrre mortem , cum vitam tihi 
inquiHam jT orris metu mortis ? Sen.— “ What is so ridi¬ 
culous, as to seek death, when you have made your life 
miserable by the fear of death?” Addressed to those 
who would justify suicide. 

Quid te, exempt a jurat spin is de pluribus una / lion.— 
“ What does it avail you if one thorn is extracted out of 
many?” The removal of a single grievance is little felt 
if many are allowed to remain. Nee Exempt a jurat, Sic. 

- Quid te igitur rebuilt 

Benejicum esse oratiunc , si ad rein auxilium emortuum cst ? 

Plaut. 

—“ What does it signify your being bounteous in talk, if 
all real aid is dead and gone ? ” 

- Quid terras alio ententes 

Sole mutnmus ? - lion. 

—“ Why do we change our own country for climates 
warmed by another sun?” Addressed to men of unset¬ 
tled dispositions. 

Quid tibi cum glddio ? JJubiam rage, ndvita, pinum : 

Non sunt hcec digit is arm a tenenda tuis. Ovid. 

—“ What hast thou to do with the sword ? Steers¬ 
man, guide the veering bark. These are not the imple¬ 
ments that should be grasped by thy fingers.” Lines 
which may be aptly addressed to one who vainly endeav¬ 
ours to distinguish himself both as a soldier and a states¬ 
man. 

Quid tibi cum pPldgo ? Terrd contenta fuisses. Ovin.— 
“ What have you to do with the sea ? With the land 
you might have been content.” 

Quid tristes querimoniee 

Si non supplicio culpa reciditur ? Hob. 



—“ To what purpose are our woeful complaints, if sin is 
not checked with punishment ? ” 

Quid turpius quam sapicntis vitarn ex insipientis sermbne 
pendere? —“ What more unjust than to form an estimate 
of the life of a wise man from the words of a fool ? ” 

Quid vcrum at,quo decens euro et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum. 
lion.—“ My care and study is what is gonuine and proper, 
and in this I am wholly engaged.” 

Quid vetat a niagnis ad res exempla minbres 

Sum ere ? - O v ii>. 

“ What forbids me to apply illustrations from great mat¬ 
ters to small ones P ” 

Quid vici prosunt aut liorrea ? - 

- Si me tit Orcus 

Grandia cum parvis, non exorabilis auro. Hon. 

—“ Of what use are estates or granaries, if death, who 
cannot be bribed by gold, mows down equally the great 
with the small ? ” 

Quid , victor, gaudes ? litre te victoria perdet . Ovid.— 
“ Why, victor, dost thou rejoice ? This victory shall prove 
thy ruin.” 

- Quid violentius aure tyranni ? Juv.—“ What is more 

intemperate than the car of a tyrant ? ” He, least of all, 
will brook advice or the honest truth. 

-Quid virtus, et quid sapientia possit, 

Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssem. lion. 

—“ To show what virtue and what wisdom can do, [Homer] 
has propounded Ulysses as an instructive pattern.” 

Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno, 

Quam so pc re, et fari ut possit quee sentiat, et cut 
Gratia, fama, vdletndo contingat abunde, 

JEt rnundus victus , non dejiciente crumend ? lion. 

—“ What greater blessing could a tender nurse solicit for 
her beloved child, than that he might be wise, and able to 
express his sentiments, and that respect, reputation, and 
health might be his lot in abundance, and a respectable 
living with a never-failing purse ? ” 

Quidam ex vultu conjectvram faciunt quantum quisque ariimi 
habere videdtur. Che.—“Some persons are able to judge 
from the countenance, how much intelligence each person 
is likely to have.** 
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Quidque agat , igndrus stupet , et nec frcena remittit 

Nec retinere valet. - Ovid. 

—“ Ignorant what to do, he is stupefied ; he neither lets 
go the reins, nor holds fast.” Said of Phaeton. 

Quidquid dicunt , laudo ; id rursum si negant , laudo id quoque. 
Teh. —“ Whatever they say, I praise it; again, if they deny 
it, I praise that too.” The rule of conduct of a time¬ 
serving flatterer. Such persons the Koreans called assent- 
atores. 

Quidquid prater spent evcnit , id omne in lucro est deputan- 
dum. Ter. —“ Whatever has resulted beyond our ex¬ 

pectations, must all be set down as clear gain.” 

Quuta non movere. Lvov. —“Not to move things at rest.” 
“To let well alone.” 

Quiele et pure atque eleganier acta cetdtis , pldclda et lenis re- 
corddtio. Cic.—“ Of a life passed in tranquility, and in 
innocent and elegant pursuits, the remembrance is pleas¬ 
ing and delightful.” 

Quilibet potest renuncidre juri pro se introducto . Law Max. 
—“ Any one may renounce the benefit of a stipulation in¬ 
troduced exclusively in his own favour.” 

Quique dliis cavit, non cavet ipse sibi. Ovid. — “And ho 
that has d(derided others fails to defend himself.” 

Quique mag is tegitur, tectus magis cestuat ignis. OviD.— 

“And the more the flame is covered, the more it spreads.” 

Quique sui memdres alias fecere merendo. Vnta. — vSee 
Inventas ant , Ac. 

Quis custodiet ipsos custodcs? Juv.—Seo Lone scram , Ac. 

Quis desidvrio sit pud or aut modus 

Tam earl capitis ? - IIor. 

—“What moderation or limit can there be to our regret 
at the loss of so dear a friend? ” 

Quis deus banc , Muse e, quis nobis extudit artem ? ViRCL— 
“ What god, ye Muses, first revealed to us this art ? ” 

- Quis enim virIntern amplectitur ipsam , 

Lramia si iollas? - Juv. 

—“ For who would embrace virtue herself, if you take 
a-way the reward ? ” No man is utterly disinterested in 
the practice of the greatest virtue ; he expects at least the 
reward of a good conscience. See Si cum , &c., and Scire 
iuum , Ac. 
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Quis est enim, qui totnm diem jaculans, non dliquando colli* 
neat ? Cic.—“ For who is there that will not, when shoot¬ 
ing all day long, at last hit the mark ? ” 

Quis expedlvit psiitdco suum x a i(>t - Peiis.—“ Who taught 

that parrot bis ‘how d’ye do P ’ ” Who taught that 
fool to quote Greek ? 

Quis fa litre possit amantem? Vino.—“ Who can deceive 
a man in love ? ” Who can escape a lover’s jealous vigil¬ 
ance P 

Quis fi mill us amantior dbnuni quam canis ? Golem.—“ What 
servant is more attached to his master than the dog ? ” 
Quis fait , horrendos primus qui prbtulit enses ? 

Quam ferus, cl vcre ferrous illcfuit ! Tirul. 

—“ Who was the man that first produced the dreadful 
sword? how savage, how truly iron-hearted was he!” 
The play upon the resemblance of the words ferus and 
ferrous cannot he expressed in English. 

Quis furor, 0 ewes, qu<e tania licentia ferri? Lucan.— 
“What madness, O citizens! why this dreadful licence of 
the sword ? ” An appeal which may be made in a case of 
popular insurrection. 

- Quis iniquai 

Tam patiens twins, tamferreus, ut teneat se ? Jut. 

—“ Who can be so tolerant of the iniquities of the city, 
so steeled, as to contain himself? ” 

- Quis neget arduis 

Pronos re lab i posse rivos 

Monti bus, et Tib Prim reverti? Hor. 

—“ Who can deny, that rivers may flow upwards to the 
mountains, and that the Tiber can be turned back ? ” 
JSaid in derision of an argument which cannot be supported 
upon natural grounds. 

Quis nescit prirnam esse historic legem ne quid falsi dlcPre 
audeat ? Cic.—“ AVlio knows not that it is the first law 

of history not to dare to say anything that is false?” 

Quis non odit varios, leves, failles ? Cic.—“ Who does not 
dislike the fickle, frivolous, and trifling P ” 

Quis novus his nostris successit sPdibus hospes ? 

Quam sese ore fevens ! - Yirg. 

—“ What think you of this wmndrous guest who has come 
to our abode ? In mien how graceful he appears ! ” 
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Quis potest aut corporis firmilati, aut fortune stahilitdti con - 
fidcre ? Cic. —“ Who is there that can have confidence 
in the strength of his body, or the stability of his for¬ 
tune ? ” 

Quis scit an adjiciant Jiodicrnce crastina summce 

Temper a Di superi ? - lion. 

—“ Who knows whether the gods above will add a morrow 
to the existence of to-day ? ” 

- Quis talia fan do 

Temperet a Idcrymis ? - Vina. 

Who, in recounting such misfortunes, can refrain from 
tears ? ” 

Quis talent Oracchos de seditidne querentes ? Jirv.—“ Who 
could endure tlie Gracchi complaining of sedition ? ” The 
Gracchi were tribunes of Home, and demagogues concern¬ 
ed in every seditious movement of the people. The quo¬ 
tation has the same meaning as Clodius accusat maxims. 

Quisnam igltur liber ? Sapiens sibi qui imperidsus ; 

Quern neque pauprries, neque mors , neque vincula torrent ; 

Responsdrc cupidlnllms , conlemmre bondres 

Fortis , et in seipso totus teres atque rotundas. II or. 

—“ Who then is free ? The wise man who has dominion 
over himself; whom neither poverty, nor death, nor chains 
affright; resolute in checking his appetites, and in con¬ 
temning honours; perfect in himself, polished and round 
as a globe.” 

Quisque suos pdtdmur Manes. - Vina.—“ We each of us 

have to put up with his own destiny.” 

Quis quis amai ranam, ranam pulat esse Didnam. —“If a man 
is in love with a frog, he will think his frog a very Diana.” 
A mediaeval saying. 

Quo an)mo. —“ With what mind,” or intention. The crimi¬ 
nality of an act greatly depends upon the animus with 
which it was committed. 

Quo bene ccepisti , sic pede semper eas. Ovid.— “ Maycst thou 
always proceed well in the path which thou hast commenced 
so well to tread.” 

- Quo fata trahunt retrdhuntque , sequdmur. V tro.— 

“ Wherever the fates lead us, let us follow.” Lot us sub¬ 
mit to the decrees of Providence. 

Quo jure. Law Term .— “By what right.” 
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Quo jure, qudque injuria. Ter.— “Whether right or whether 
wrong.’* “ By hook or by crook.” 

Quo major gloria , eo propior invidice est. Liv. — “ The 
greater the glory, the nearer it is to envy.” 

Quo me cunquc rapit temp est as, dfferor hospes. Hoe. — See 
JVullius addictus, &c. 

Quo mild forlunas, si non conceditur uti ? Hoe. — “ Of 
what use is fortune to me, if I am not permitted to enjoy 
it ? ” 

- Quo more pgris vcsci Calaber jubet hospes. HoR.— 

“ After the manner in which a Calabrian iuvites his guest 
to feed on pears.” Pears so abounded in Calabria, that 
hogs were fed with them. Applicable to those who would 
force on you that which is of little value and for which 
you have no liking. 

Quo nihil rnajus meliusve terris. Hoe. —“ Than which there 
is nothing greater or more august on earth.” 

Quo rum ars pPnPtrat ? Discunt lacrymdre decenter. Ovid. 
—“ To what point does not art proceed P Some even study 
how to weep with grace.” 

Quo plus sunt potce, plus sitiuntur aqua?. Ovid. —“ The 

more water we drink, the more we thirst.”—The more we 
have, the more wo want. A simile derived from the 
dropsy. 

Quo quisque stultior, eo magis insolescit. —“ The more foolish 
a man is, the more insolent he becomes.” 

Quo res cunque cadent , unum et commune periclum, 

ZJna salus ambobus erit. - VlRG. 

—“ However things may turn out, we shall share one 
common danger, enjoy the same security.” 

Quo ruitis gene rasa domus? male creditur hosti, 

Simplex nobil'tlas, perf <da tela cave. Ovid. 

—“ Whither rush ye, high-born house ? It is unsafe to 
trust a foe. Unsuspecting nobles, beware of the weapons 
of treachery.” 

Quo semcl est inibuta recens servabit oddrem 

Testa diu. - Hoe. 

—“ A cask will long preserve the flavour with which, when 
new, it was once impregnated.” Early youth is especially 
susceptible of impressions for good or for bad. 

Quo lumen adversis jluctibus ire paras / Ovid. —“ Whither 
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then do you prepare to go against the tide of circum¬ 
stances ? ” 

-Quo tendis in orient, 

Rex peri tare, fugam ? nescis lieu, perdlte ! nescis 
Quem fugias ; hastes incur ris, dumjugis host cm. 

Jncidis in Scy 11 am capicns vita re Charybdim. 

Philip Gualtter. 

—“ Whither, unfortunate king, dost thou direct thy un- 
availing%flight ? Tliou knowest not, alas ! doomed man, 
whom to fly ; while thou fliest from one foe thou art 
running into the hands of another. Thou fullest into ScyTla 
while endeavouring to escape Charybdis. 55 See Incidil 
in, &c. 

Quo teneam vultus mutant cm Prdlea nodo? Iloit. — “ In 
what noose shall I hold this Proteus, who is always chang¬ 
ing his countenance ? ” How confine to one point the 
man who is always shifting his ground of argument P 
Quo tua non possnnl ojfendi pertiira facto ; 

Rots' i tan hoc alio j ft dice crimen exit. (Tv id. 

—“ Perhaps the commission of that by which your own 
feelings are not hurt, may be a fault in the opinion of 
another.” 

Quoad hoc. —“ Thus far.” “ Quoad hoc, J agree with you.” 
Quocunque acpicias, nihil est nisi pontus et acr ; 

Ndbibus Inc turn) dus, Jluc films ille min ax. Ovid. 

—“ Whichever way you look, there is nothing but sea and 
air; the latter laden with clouds, the former threatening 
with billows.” 

Quocunque nomine yaudet. —“ In whatever name he rejoices.” 
By whatever name he may be known. 

- Quocunque valent, dnimum auditbris agunto. Hoit.— 

“ Let them lead just as they please the passions of the 
audience.” The great object of the poet and the orator. 
Quod absurduni est. —“Which is absurd.” See Redact io ad 
absurdum. 

Quod alibi diminhtum, exequatur alibi. Rrov. — u That 
which is curtailed one way may be made up another.” 
Sec Non omnia, &c. 

Quod avert at Dens! —“ Which may God forbid ! ” Or, more 
tersely, “ God forbid ! ” 

2 c 
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Quod caret alternd requie durabile non est. Ovid.—“ That 
which is without alternate repose is not durable.” 

Quod certain hub us or turn, ultra, metam durat. Yell. Pater. 
—“ What is begun in strife lasts beyond our calcula¬ 
tions.” Contention should if possible be avoided while 
there is still room for negotiation. 

Quod carnal ex reditu, frugalitdte .suppledfur. Plitcy the 

Younger .—“ Let that which is wanting in our revenue be 
made up by frugality.” 

Quod cibm est dins , alas est at re venennm .—“ What is food 
’ for some is black poison to others.” Tastes differ. “ What 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

Quod caique tempbris ad vi vend am datur , eo debet esse con¬ 
tent us. Cjc. —“ Each ought to be content with the period 
of existence allotted.” 

Quod de quoque vivo , el cui dicas , s<rpe caviilo .—“ Pc con¬ 
stantly on your guard to whom you speak and what you 
say.” 

Quod deeet hones turn est , et quod honestum est deret. Cjc. 
—“ Whatever is becoming is honourable, and whatever is 
honourable is becoming.” 

Quod defertur non aufertur .—“ That which is deferred is not 
relinquished.” “Omittance is no quittance.” Shaksp. 

Quod erat demonstrandum .—Which was to be proved.” 
Abbreviated Q. E. 1 and generally appended to the 
Theorems of Euclid. 

Quod, erat, faciendum. — “ Which was to be done.” Ab¬ 
breviated Q. E. E, and appended to the Problems of 
Euclid. 

Quod est violentum non est durdbilc. Erov .—“ That which 
is violent cannot last long.” 

Quod Ituic qfflcium ., qua laus, quod decus erit tanti quod, 
adipisci cum dolbre corporis velit , qui dolbrem summum 
malum sibi persuaserit ? quam porro quis iqnominiam , quant 
turpitudinem non pertiUerit , ut effugiat dolbrem , si id sum- 
mum malum esse dearfvit? Cio.—“What office, what 

commendation, what honours, will bo so highly valued by 
him who considers pain the greatest of evils, that he will 
earn them at the expense of bodily pain ? And what 
ignominy, what baseness, will he not submit to, merely 
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to avoid pain, if he is of opinion that it is the greatest 
of ills?” 

Quod in cor dr aohrii , id in lingua ebrii. Prov. —“ What a 
man keeps in his breast when sober is at his tongue’s 
end when drunk.” iSee In vino , & c. 

Quod laid iff n of ton es1,ignbti nulla vupido. Ovid. —“That 
which lies hid is unknown ; for what is unknown there is 
no desire.” “ What the (‘ye sees not, the heart rues not.” 

Quod licet in grit turn eat, quod non licet , dcrius nr it. — Ovid. 
—“ What is accessible is but little esteemed, w r hat is 
denied is eagerly desired.’* 

Quod male Jers , a sane are ; feres bene . J\Tulta veins fas 

Lenil . - Ovid. 

— u What you endure with impatience, accustom yourself 
to; and you wi 11 endure it with patience. Time makes 
many things endurable.” See Optimum cligr, Sic. 

Quod medieameuta ntorbis exliibent , hoc jura n ego til's. —“ Laws 
art* of i he same use in the affairs of men, as medicines in 
diseases.” 

- Quod medicorum cat , 

Promittunt mcdici , Iraetant fabrilia fahri. Hon. 

—“ Physicians undertake what belongs to physicians, 
mechanics handle the tools of mechanics.” 

Quod m units reipubliece ajferre rnajus meliusvc possemus, quam 
si doeemus at quo erudrmus juvenltifem ? Cie.— u What 

greater benefit can we confer upon the state, or what 
more valuable, than if we teach and train up the young r ” 

Quod natural is ratio inter omnes homines const! I uit , vacatur 
jus gentium. —“ That which natural reason has established 
among all men, is called the law of nations.” 

Quod nescias damn fire, summa est temeritaa .—“It is extreme 
presumption to condemn what you do not understand.” 

Quod nimis miseri volunt , hoc facile credunt .—“ That which 
the wretched anxiously wish for, they are ready to be¬ 
lieve.” 

Quod non opus est , asse carum est .—“ What is not wanted 
is dear at a penny.” A saying of Cato, quoted by Seneca. 

Quod non potest , vult posse qui nimium potest. Sen.—“ lie 
who is able to do too much, wishes to do more than he is 
able.” The thirst for power becomes the more insatiate 
the more it is gratified. 


^ n 2 
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-Quod nunc ratio cst, impetus ante fait. Oyid. —“ What 
is now an act of reason was an impulse before.” 

-Quod opt anti Divum pr omit ter e nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies, en! attulit ultro. Vino. 

—“ That which not one of the gods would have ventured 
to promise to your supplications, behold! the revolving 
day has spontaneously bestowed.” Said of some unlooked- 
for piece of good fortune. 

Quod petiil spernit, repet it quod nuper omisit. Ho it.—“ What 
he formerly sought, he now despises, and seeks again that 
which he lately rejected.” A description of the unsettled 
mind of a wayward and capricious man. 

- Quod pet is hie est; 

Est Ulit hr is. - H on. 

—“ What you seek is here—it is at Ulubra\” Happiness 
may be en joyed even in the meanest of places. 

Quod pet is, id sane invistem cst dctdumquc duohus. Ho it.— 
“What you ask for is detestable and nauseous to two 
other persons.” Said of an author, desirous, but unable, 
to please the tastes of three different readers. 

Quod pras fare potes, ne his promiser is ulli; 

We sis verhosus, duni vis urhdnus liaheri. Cato. 

—“ Promise not twice to any man the service you may be 
able to render him ; and be not loquacious, if you wish to 
be esteemed for your kindness.” 

Quod pad eat soeium prudens acid re memento. —“ What shames 
thy friend, be prudent and conceal.” 

Quod quisque vifet, nunquam hdmhii satis 

Cantuni cst in horas. - Hon. 

—“Man is never sufficiently on his guard from hour to 
hour what to avoid.” 

Quod ratio nequiit, serpe sandvit morn. Sek.—“ Time and pa¬ 
tience have often cured what reason could not.” 

Quod satis cst cui con tin git, nihil amplius optet. Ho it.— 
“lie whose lot it is to have enough should wish for 
nothing more.” 

Quod scis , nihil prodest : quod nescis, multum obest. Cic. — 
“ What you know r profits you nothing, what you don’t 
know is a great loss.” An instance of Antithesis. 

Quod seqmtur,fagio ; quodfug it, usque sequor. Oyid. —“What 
follows me, 1 fly; what Hies me, I continue to pursue.” 
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Quod si deficiant vires , audncia carte 

Laus crib; in magnis, at voluisse sat cst. Prove tit. 

—“Even though the strength should fail, still boldness 
shall have its praise; in great undertakings it is enough 
to have attempted.” 

Quod si tanlus amor mcnti , si (anta cupido cst, 

- JEt insane jurat hululgere labor i, 

Aceupe (jure per agenda pri us. - VlRO. 

— “But if so great a passion, so ardent a love of enter¬ 
prise, influences your mind, and you delight to undertake 
a task so desperate, hear what must iirst be done.” 

Quod sis esse velis , nihil que nialis. Mart.—•“ Wish to be 
what you are, and consider nothing preferable.” 

Quod sors fa ret , feremus cvquo dnimo. Ter.—“ Whatever 
fortune may bring, led us bear it with equanimity.” 

Quod supra nos , nihil ad nos. Prov. *— “ r,, hat which is 
above us is nothing to us.” Originally a saying of So¬ 
crates, intimating that we ought not to attempt to pry 
into mysteries beyond our comprehension. See Qucc 
supra, &c. 

Quod tarn grande sophos clamat tibi turba iogdta, 

Non tu, Pomponi, coena diserta tun cst. Mart. 

—“ The reason why the gow n-clad multitude receives you, 
Pomponius, with such loud plaudits is, not that you, but 
that your dinner, speaks with eloquence.” 

Quod 1antis Pom ana nianus contcxerit annis, 

Prdd/tor unus inermi, an gusto tempore vertit. Claud. 

—“ What the Korn an hand constructed in so many years, a 
single traitor, unarmed, overthrew in one short moment.” 
A censure against Kufimis. 

Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris. —“Do not unto 
another what you would not have done unto yourself.” 

Quod vcrum, simplex , sincerumque est, id nalfera' hbniinis est 
aptisshnum. Cic.—“ That which is true, honest, and sin¬ 
cere, is most congenial to the nature of man.” 

Quod vide. —“Which see.” Often written q. v. 

Quod vidimus testamur. —“We testify that we have seen.” 
1 John iii. 11. 

Quod vile est carum, quod carum est vile, putdto ; 

Sic tibi nec parcus, nec avdrus kabeberis ulli. Cato. 
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—“ Consider 1 that what is inferior is dear, and what is 
dear is inferior; so you will neither appear stingy to your¬ 
self, nor he considered avaricious by others.” 

Quod volunt homines , sc how vcllc put ant. —“ What men wish 
for, they think themselves right in wishing for.” 

Quod vos jus co(jit, id vohnitdtc impetret. Tick.—“ That which 
the law would compel you to do, let him obtain as of your 
own free will.” Concede with a good grace that which 
the law will not allow you to withhold. 

Quodcunque atliferit , si qua cst studibsa sinisfri, 

Ad vitium mores instruct inde suos. Ovid. 

—- “ Whatever comes in a woman’s way, if she is at all 
inclined to do wrong, she will strain to her vicious pur¬ 
poses.” 

Quodcunque ostendis mild sic , ine red ulus odi. Hon.—“ What¬ 
ever you show me in such a manner, 1 detest and disbe¬ 
lieve.” Said w ith reference to the exhibition on the stage 
of shocking and disgusting objects. 

Quodhbct. —“"Whatever you please.” A farrago or miscel¬ 
lany. This name is also given to a pot-pourri , or song, 
composed of scraps or verses of other songs, much alba 1 
the fashion of the Cento of the later Homan poets. 

Quomddo habeas, illud reject; jurene an injuria. Plait tv- 
“The question is, In what w r ay you get it, whether right¬ 
fully or wrongfully.” 

Quondam Hi am victis red it in pneeordia rirtus. Vine. — 
“ Sometimes valour w ill return even into the breasts of the 
conquered.” When it is prompted by despair. 

Quoniam din vixisse denegatur , illiquid Jdeidm us quo possvmns 
os f endi ! r e nos vixisse. the.—“As length of life is denied 
us, let us do something by which w e may show' that we 
have lived.” 

Quoniam id fieri quod vis non potest , 

Vclis id quod possit. - Tek. 

—“ As that cannot be done which you desire, wish for 
something that can he done.” 

Quoniam quidem circumventus ah inimicis prccceps aqor , incen - 
dium meum ruind restinquam. Sale.— “ Since, then, 1 am 
so beset by foes and hurried on to destruction, I will 
extinguish the flame in which I perish by their ruin.” 
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From the speech of Catiline to the senate, when accused 
hy them of conspiring against the state. 

Quorum annular i ex opt at negligentiam 

Polina quam ipsbrum obscurant diligentiam . Teh. 

—“ Whose carelessness (of style) he prefers to emulate, 
rather than the laboured abstruseness of the others.” 
Quorum animus meminisse horret luctuque refiigit. Viito.— 
“At the remembrance of which my soul shudders, and 
has shrunk hack with grief” 

Quorum pars eausas , ct res, et numlna queer et; 

Pars referet, quamvis n over it ipsa parum . Ovid. 

—“Home will be making inquiries as to the reasons, the 
circumstances, and the names ; some again will be explain¬ 
ing, although they themselves know but little about it.” 

- Quorum 'pars magna fui. Vino.—Hoe Qua quo ipse , Ac. 

-Quos T)eus vull perdere dementat prills. —“ Those whom God 
has a mind to ruin he first deprives of ineir sense's.” 
Aptly applied to persons whose obstinacy, or pride, leads 
them into errors portentous of their fall. Hoe At Da/mon, 
Ac., and Quem Jupiter , Ac. 

Quos ego - Viit(».--“ Whom 1-” will chastise. A 

good illustration of the figure Aposiopesis. 

- Quos ilte timbrum 

Maximus hand urged Icthi me/us : hide ruendi 
Jn ferrum mens prona viris , dnimecque captives 

Mortis. - Lire or. 

—“The dread of death, that greatest of fears, does not 
influence them: hence they are inspired to rush upon tho 
sword, and are ever ready for death.” 

- Quos nunc per scribe re longum esl. —“Whom it would be 

tedious just now to enumerate.” See Cum multis , Ac. 

-Quot capitum vivunt, tbtidem studibrum 

Millia. - Tlon. 

—“ As is the number of men who exist, so is the diversity 
of their pursuits.” 

Quot homines , tot sentential. Ter. — “ So many men, so 
many minds,” Ac. (An English proverb.) See Dcniquc 
non , Ac. 

Quot servi , tot hastes. Sen.— “ So many servants, so many 
enemies.” Every servant you keep has an opportunity of 
becoming your enemy. 
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-Quotldie 

Pridic caveat , ne facial quod pig eat poslridic. Platjt. 

—“ Let each man take care not to do to-day what lie may 
regret to-morrow.” 

-Quofiea jlenti Theaeius hcros 
Slate mod urn, dixit , neque cnim for tuna querenda 
Sola tun eat; aim)lea alibrum reajnce casus. 

Mi tins ista feres. - OvtD. 

—“ How often did the hero, the son of Theseus say to her 
as she wept, ‘Restrain thy grief; for thy lot is not the 
only one to be lamented; consider the like calamities of 
others, thou wilt then bear thine own better.’” 

Quota <escumque gradum facies , toties tibi tuarum virtu turn 
veniat in mentem. Cic.—“As often as you make a step, 
so often let your merits occur to your mind.” The words 
addressed by his mother to Spurius Carvilius, who had 
been rendered lame by a wound received in battle. 

Quousque tandem abuterc patient id nostra? Cjc. — “How 
long, pray, will you abuse our patience ? ” The beginning 
of Cicero’s first Philippic against Catiline. 

Quum labor extuder it fastidia, siccus , mania , 

Sperne cibum vilem ; nisi Jlymettia mella Falerno 

Ne blberis diliita. - lion. 

—“ When exercise has worked off squeamishness, dry and 
hungry as you are, then despise plain food; and don’t 
drink anything but Uymettinn honey qualilied with 
Palernian wine.” Said ironically, of course. 

Quum aunt parlium jura obscura , reo potius favendmn eat quam 
auetbri. Law Max. —“ When the rights of the parties are 
doubtful, favour must be shown to the defendant rather 
than the complainant.” 


R. 

R. I. P., for Requiescat in pace .—“May he rest in peace.” 
These initials frequently terminate the epitaph of persons 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 

Radii usque ad culem. Rrov .—“He shaves close to the 
skin.” Applied to a person who is rigorously exact¬ 
ing. 
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- Rami felicia poma fercntes . Ovid.—“ Brandies bear¬ 
ing beauteous fruit.” 

- Rap)this montano jlmiiine torrens 

St cm it agros, stern it sat a lecta, boumque lab ores, 

Rrofcipitesqne f rah it sglvas. - Vina. 

—“ The raging torrent of the mountain-stream sweeps 
over the iields, levels the smiling crops and the labours of 
the oxen, and carries headlong the trees of the forest.” 

Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima vygno. Ovjd.— tk A 
bird rarely seen on earth, and very like a black swan.” 
A thing so utterly unknown in those times, that it was 
supposed not to exist. The lirst four words are often 
used ironically. 

- Rara est ddeo concordia former 

A tque pudicitia\ - J u v.' 

—“So rare is the union of beauty and virtue.” Beauty 
is greatly exposed to the arts of temptation, which in the 
corrupt age of Juvenal were exercised with almost uni¬ 
versal success. 

Rara j'tdcs pietasque viris qvi castra sequuntur. Lucan.— 
“ Faith and piety are randy found among the men who 
follow the camp.” This is a severe, and it is to be hoped 
undeserved, censure against the military profession. 

Rara quidem virtus, quam non fort ana gubernat. Ovin.— 
“ Rare indeed is that virtue which fortune does not go¬ 
vern.” 

Rat'd t e mp drum felicitate, uhi sentirc quat vclis, et quee senfias 
dicore licet . Tacit.— “ Such was the uncommon happiness 
of the times, that you might think what you would and 
speak what you thought.” A description of the freedom 
and happiness enjoyed by the Roman empire in the reigns 
of Nerva and Trajan. 

- Rari nantes in gurgite vasto . Virgl — “A lew swim¬ 
ming here and there in the vasty deep.” A description 
of sailors endeavouring to escape from shipwreck ; but 
sometimes applied to literary works, in which a few 7 happy 
thoughts may be found here and there amid an ocean of 
nonsense. See Apparent rari, &c. 

Rari quippe boni ; nwmero vix sunt totidem quot 
Thebdrum port.ee, vel divitis ostia Nili. Juv. 

—“ Few indeed are the good; their number is scarce so 
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many as the gates of Thebes, or the mouths of fertilizing 
b»ile.” The gates of Thebes in Egypt were one hundred 
in number, those of Thebes in Beeotia seven. 

Haro antecedent cm see le stum 

Ueseruit pede poena claudo. lion. 

-—“Justice lias rarely, with halting foot, failed to over¬ 
take the evil-doer in his flight.” 

Hams enim ferme sensus communis in ilia 

Fort end, - J l) v. 

—“ Common sense is seldom found with great fortune.” 
Men when suddenly elevated are apt to lose their 
senses. 

liarus sermo illis, ct magna libido taccndi . Jirv.—“They 
speak but seldom, and show a great love of silence.” Haid 
with reference to men who affect a silent and solemn de¬ 
portment, as indicative of wisdom and solid sense: copy¬ 
ists of Lord .Burleigh’s expressive nods. 

lidtio el auc tori las , duo clarissima mundi luniina. Coke.— 
“ Reason and authority, the two brightest lights of the 
world.” 

lidtio et consilium, proprice ducis artes. Tacit.— “ Thought 
and deliberation are the proper qualifications of a general.” 

lidtio et ordtio conciliant inter sc homines. Neque ulld re 
longius absumus a nahird ferdrum. Cic.—“ Reason and 
speech unite men to each other. Nor is there anything in 
which we differ more entirely from the brute creation.” 

Hatio juslijica.' —“ The reason which justifies.” 

lidtio quasi qua dam lux hmenque litre. Cic.—“Reason is, 
as it were, the guide and light of life.” 

Hallo suasoria. —“ The reason which persuades.” 

lidtiondbilc ternpus .—“A reasonable time.” 

He inf acta. —“ The business being unfinished.” His object 
being un accompli shed. 

-- He ipsa reperi , 

Facilitate nihil esse hdmlni melius neque dementia. Tick. 
—“I have found by experience that there is nothing bel¬ 
ter for a man than an easy temper and complacency.” 

He opitulandum non verbis. Hrov. —“We must assist in 
deeds, not in words.” 

He secundd fortis, dub id fugax. Phjed.—“I n prosperity 

courageous, in danger timid.” 
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Hebus angustis animdsus atqve 
Forlis agpdre ; sapie liter idem, 

Contrdhes venlo aim him secundo 

Turgida vela. IT op. 

-—“ In adversity, appear full of resolution and undaunted ; 
in like manner prudently reef your sails, when too much 
distended by a prosperous gale.” 

Helms in angustis facile est conlemnere mortem ; 

Fortiter illefac.it qui miser esse potest. Mart. 

—“In adversity it is easy to show contempt for death; 
he arts with fortitude, who can endure being wretched.” 
Suicide is cow ardice: 

“ The coward dares to die, the brave live on.” 

Helms seenndis etiam eqregios duces insoleserrr. Tacit. — 

“ In the moments of prosperity, even the best of generals 
are apt to be too much elated .’ 1 

Helms sic stantibus .—“Such being the state of things.” 

- Hecenfi mens trepidat metu. II OR. —“ My mind is still 

agitated w ith terror.” 

- He cep to 

Dulce mi hi fur ere est amico. JLoit. 

—“ It is delightful to launch out on receiving my friend 
once more.” 

Hecipiunt fee, mince sustentacula a nobis .—“Women receive 
support from us.” Motto of the Patten-makers’ Com¬ 
ply- 

Feet a actio non erit , nisi recta fu.it voluntas , ah hdc cnim est 
actio, liursvs , voluntas non erit recta, nisi habitus unimi 
rectus faerify ah hoc mini est voluntas. Sen. —“ An action 
will not be right unless the intention is right, for from 
it springs the action. Again, the intention cannot he 
right unless the state of the mind is right, for from it 
proceeds the intention.” 

Hectius vines, JStcini, neque altum 

Semper urgendo, neque , dum procellas 
Cautus horrescis , nimium premendo 

Lillus iniquum. Hob. 

—“Yon will live more prudently, lac ini us, by neither al¬ 
ways keeping out at sea, nor, while you are cautiously in 
dread of storms, by hugging too much the hazardous 
shore.” A lesson to avoid extremes. 
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Rectus in curia. Law Phrase. —“ Upright in the court.’* 
The state of a man who comes into a court of justice with 
clean hands. 

Mecusdtio jndicis. —“ Exception taken to the judge.” 

MeMas am a; is temper a, uxbri races , 

Aniimam relaxes , otium des corpdri. PiiJUi). 

—“ Give time to your friends, your leisure to your wife, 
relax your mind, and refresh your body.” Lines ad¬ 
dressed to a man immersed in business. 

Medde vice m mentis ; grata licet esse. - Ovid. — “Make 

some return for my kindness; you may now be grate¬ 
ful.” 

Redder e per some seit convenientia cuique. lion.—“ He knows 
how to assign to each person a suitable part.” He knows 
what best suits each character. Haul of a dramatic 
writer. 

Reddere qui voces jam sci/ puer, et pede certo 
Siqnat humnm, ges/it paribus colhide-re , et tram 
Colligit ac poutl feme re , et mu/d fur in boras. Iloit. 

—“ The child who just knows how to talk and to walk, 
delights to play with his equals, is easily provoked and 
appeased, and change's with every hour.” 

Reddite deposit am ; pie fas sua feedi-ra serve/; 

Praus absit; vdcuas cwdis habete manus. Ovid. 

—“ Hestore the pledge intrusted; let affection observe 
her duties ; be there no fraud; keep your hands free from 
bloodshed.” 

- Me deal miser is, cheat fort ana superbis. IT on.—“May 

fortune revisit the wretched, and forsake the proud!” 

Med/re ad micas. —“To return to the nuts.” To become a 
child again. 

- Redid agricoils labor actus in orb cm, 

At qua in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. VlRGh 
—“The farmer’s toil returns in a circle, and the year re¬ 
volves in its former footsteps.” 

Redid et lucernam. — “It smells of the lamp.” See Olet 
lucernam. 

Meductio ad absurdum. —“A reduction to an absurdity.” A 
phrase used in logical or mathematical reasoning, when 
the adversary is reduced to submission by proving the ab¬ 
surdity of his position. 
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Defricdrc cicatrTcem .—“To open a wound afresh.” “To rip 
up an old sore.” To revert to a former grievance. 

- Degc incblumi , mens omnibus una est; 

Amisso , rupPre Jidem, construct a quo mcUa 
Dirip neve ipsce , ct crates solvere favbrum. Finn. 

—“ While the king is safe one mind animates all; when 
he is dead they dissolve their union, and themselves tear 
to pieces the fabric of their honey, and demolish the 
structure of their combs.” From this circumstance, \ irgil 
expresses his opinion that bees are endowed with some¬ 
thing more than instinct. The presiding bee was, by the 
ancients, erroneously called the “king.” 

Derjes dicuntur nndtis urge re eulullis , 

Kl tor (pure mere , q item perspexisse Inherent, 

An sit amicitid dignus. - Holt. 

—“ Certain kings are said to ply with manv a cup, and to 
test with wine, the man whom they are anxious to prove, 
whether he be worthy of their friendship.” 

Drgia , erode mild, res est , suecurr'rre ! apsis. Ovid.—“’T is a 
kingly act, believe me, to succour the distressed.” 

Degibus boni qnam niali suspect litres sunt , semper que his alien a 
virtue form idoldsa est. Nall.—“ Good men are more sus¬ 
pected by kings than bad ones; and distinguished virtues 
in other men are always to them a ground of apprehen¬ 
sion.” When a man has no rivals in station, he is apt to 
become suspicious of those who are his successful rivals in 
the practice of virtue. 

Degibus hie mos est; ubi equos mercantur opertos 
Inspiciunt; ne si facies , ut scope, decora 
Molli full a pc de est , emptbrem inducat hiantem , 

Quod pulclnue chines , breve quod caput , ardua cervix . Hon. 
—“This is the custom with men of fortune when they 
purchase horses, they inspect them covered ; that if, as 
often happens, a fine forehand is supported by a tender 
hoof, it may not deceive tin; buyer, eager for the bargain, 
because the buttocks are handsome, the head small, and 
the neck stately.” 

Degis ad exemplar lotus compbnitur orbis. —“ The whole com¬ 
munity is regulated by the example of the king.” Nee 
Componiinr orbis , &c. 

Degium donum. —“ The royal gift.” A sum of money granted 
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yearly by the Crown to the Presbyterian clergy of Ireland 
is so called. 

Hejius morbus .—“The royal disease/’ In the classical au¬ 
thors this means the jaundice, but when used by mediaeval 
■writers, it signifies the malady now known as the “king’s 
evil.” 

llejndre nolo, liber ut non sim mild . Pimsd.—“ I would not 
be a king to lose my liberty.” 

Hej Pi l a ex jure , non jus ex rej did sum)'her. Law Max .—“ The 
practice is taken from the law, not the law from the prac¬ 
tice.” 

He jam (cgudbat ojies dnlmis ; scrague revertens 

Node (lomum , dap/bus mensas onerdbat inemplis. Vjrg. 

—“ lie equalled the wealth of kings in contentment of 
mind ; and at night returning home, would load his board 
with unbought daint ies.” A description of the happy life 
of the old man Oorycins. 

Hejum feldcilas mullis misedur malis. —“The happiness of 
kings is alloyed by many evils.” 

Hei manddUc omnes sapienlesprimum prtroorti decet. Peart. 
—“ It behoves all wise men to give their iirst attention to 
the business intrusted to them.” 

Hr ip Mineformant, lauddrefaclliiis quam cvetdrc , cl si even'd 
hand dint tenia esse palest. Tacit. —“It is more easy to 
praise a republican form of government than to establish 
it; and when it is established it cannot be of long dura¬ 
tion.” So far as Europe is concerned, the historian seems 
to be right. 

Held la rijero .—“ I tell the tale as it was told to me.” 1 do 
not vouch for its truth. 

Heir (jure bona religion) bus. Law Phrase. —“ To bequeath 
one’s property for pious purposes.” 

- Pelictci non bene parmuld. 11 on.—“ Ingloriously leaving 

my shield behind.” Horace confesses that he did this at 
the battle of Philippi, when he saved himself by flight. 
See Tanqnam Arjivum , Ac. 

Heligentem esse oporlet , relijidsum nefas. Aul. Gell .from 
an ancient poem .—“A man should be religious, not super¬ 
stitious.” A play upon the resemblance of the two words. 

Hem aeu tetlgit. — “ He lias touched the matter with a 
needle.” “ lie has hit the right nail on the head.” 
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-Hem, facias rem ; 

Si pass is rccte , si non , quocunqne modo rem. lion. 

—“Wealth, acquire wealth; by honest means if you can, 
if not, by any means gain wealth.” “ Get money, my 
son, get money, honestly if you can, but get money.” 

Hem tihi quam nosc.cs apt am, dim i Ur re noli ; 

Fronde cap ill aid, post esl oecdsio calm. Cato. 

—“Lose not the thing that thou knowest to be suitable 
for thee ; Opportunity lias locks before, but behind is 
bald.” See Occasio prima, &(\ 

- Hem in strenuns a age. lion.—“ Exert every endeavour 

to increase your property.” 

Hemis vclisqar. Hr or. —“With oars and sails.” Using 

every possible endeavour. “With tooth and nail.” 

Rend vet pristina Leila. —-“Let him light his battles over 
again.” 

- RepardbUis adsunai echo. Puns.—“ Eepeating echo 

resounds.” 

Repen te dives nemo facias est Lonvs. Svit.- No good man 
ever became rich all of a sudden.” Fortunes rapidly made 
are often owing to advantage being taken of others. 

Reperit T)eus nocentem. Hrov. —■“ God finds out the guilty 
man.” Our sins “ come home to us at last/.” 

Requiem ademam dona eis , JJnnune. —“ Grant them eternal 
rest, O Lord.” The beginning of the Requiem , or chaunt 
for the dead, of the Romish Church. 

Requiescat in pace. —“May he rest in peace.” A common 
inscription on tomb-stones. It is sometimes used ironi¬ 
cally in reference to the departed greatness of persons 
dismissed from office. See R. I. P. 

Rerum ipsdrum eognitio vara , e rebus ip sis est . Jijl. So alt a. 
—“ The true knowledge of things must he derived from 
the things themselves.” Mastery of a subject can only 
be acquired by attentive study and examination. 

Res amicos invenit. Plaut. —“ Money finds friends.” 

- Res an gust a domi. Juv.—“ .Narrowed circumstances 

at home ; ” limited means. “ The res angusta domi obliges 
him to live in retirement.” An euphemism for poverty. 

Res est blanda canor; discant cantdre puellae. Ovid. — 

“ Music is an insinuating thing: let the fair learn to 
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lies est sacra miser. - Ovid. —“A man in distress is 

a sacred object.” Respect is due to the sufferings of the 
wretched. 

Res est solliciti plena limoris amor. Ovid. —“ Love is full of 
anxious fears.” 

J Res human a; instabiles stmt , et nihil habent Jirmitdtis . Cic. 
—“ Human affairs are unstable, and have in them nothing 
lasting.” 

Res in cardine est. Rrov. —“The business is on the hinge.” 
It is now in suspense, but will soon be terminated one 
■way or the other. 

Res judicata. —“ A thing ad judged.” A matter decided. 

Res rustica sic est , si unam ran sero jecPris omnia opera sero 
jades. Cato. —“The nature of husbandry is such, that 
if you do one thing too late, you w 7 ill do everything too 
late.” 

Res sunt human as jlehile liidibrium. —“ Human affairs are a 
mournful jest.” 

Res ubi maqna nitet. - 11 or. —“ Where an ample for¬ 

tune shines.” Where splendid circumstances are evident. 

Res nnl us ad at is. —“A thing of only one age.” A phrase 
employed in the law to denote a legal provision, which 
cannot extend to the circumstances of more than one 
generation. 

Respire Jinem. —“ Look to the end.” “ Respect your end.” 
(Joinedif of Errors, act iv. sc. 4. 

RespicPre exemplar viitc morumque jubebo 

JDoetum imitdtdrem , et err as /tine diicere voces. Hor. 

—“ 1 would direct the learned imitator to study closely 
nature and manners, and thence to draw his expressions to 
the life.” 

Respondeat superior. Law Max. — “ The principal must 
answer.” The master must answer for the acts of his 
servant when acting as such. 

Respite quod non es. - Pers. —“ Reject what you are 

not.” Assume not a character to which you have no just 
claim. 

Restat iter ccelo : ccelo tentdbimus ire ; 

Da vPniam coepto , J dpi ter aide, meo. Ovid. 

—“ There remains a path through the heavens; through 
the heavens we will attempt to go. Great Jupiter, grant 
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pardon to my design.” The words of Daedalus, when 
about to make his escape on wings from the Cretan Laby¬ 
rinth. 

Rcte non tenddiur accipitri neque milvio. Ter. —“ The net is 
not spread for the hawk or the kite.” 

Reverendo admodum, —“ To the very reverend.” 

- Revocdte dnimos , mcestumque timdrem 

Mittite. - Virg. 

—“ Resume your courage, and cast off this desponding 
fear.” 

Rex datur jpropter regnum , non regnum propter regem. Po¬ 
tent in non est nisi ad bonum. Law Max.—“A king is 
given for the sake of the kingdom, not the kingdom for 
the sake of the king. Power is only given for the public 
good.” 

Rex est major singulis, minor universis. Bratton. —“The 
king is greater than any individual, but less than the 
whole community.” 

Rex est qui rnPtuit nihil; 

Rex est qui cupit nihil. Sen. 

—“lie is a king who fears nothing; he is a king who de¬ 
sires nothing.” 

Rex nnnquam nibrUur. Law Max. —“ The king never dies.” 
The office is supposed to be filled by his successor at the 
instant of his decease. 

- Ridentem dicere verum 

Quid vet at ? - II OR. 

—“ What forbids a man to convey the truth laughingly ? ” 
Why may not truth be conveyed under the form of pleas¬ 
antry ? 

Ride si sapis. Mart.— “ Laugh if you are wise.” Enjoy 
the ridicule which is directed against the follies of the age. 
“ It is good to be merry and wise.” 

Ridere in stdmdcho . Cic.—“ To laugh inwardly.” “ To laugh 
in one’s sleeve,” as we say. 

Ridet argento domus. Hor. —“The house smiles with sil¬ 
ver.” Almost every article is of plate. 

Ride fur chorda qui semper oberrat eddem. Hor.—“ He is 
laughed at who is for ever blundering on the same string.” 
A man who is always harping on one subject or talking 
about himself becomes ridiculous. 

2 D 
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-Ridiculum acri 

Fortius ac 'melius magnas 'plcrumque secat res. Hor. 

—“ Bidicule often settles ail affair of importance better 
and more effectually than severity.” 

Ridiculus ceque null us est, qunm qnando esurit. Platt. — “ A 
man is never so droll as when he is hungry.” That is, of 
course, when he expects to satisfy his hunger by his buf¬ 
foonery. 

Risu dissolvit ilia. Petron. Arriter.— “ lie bursts his 
sides with laughing.” 

Risu ineplo res ineptior nulla est. jMaut. —“ Nothing is 
more silly than silly laughter.” 

- Hi sum ten cutis, amici / II or. —“ Can you refrain from 

laughter, my friends ?” 

Risus abundut in ore stulldrum. —“ Laughter abounds in the 
mouths of fools.” 

Rivdlem patienter hale. - Ovid. —“ With patience bear a 

rival (in love).” 

Rixdtur dc land caprind. —“ lie would quarrel about a goat’s 
hair.” A captious, litigious person. See Alter rixa- 
tur , &c. 

Roma , tihi subito motibus ibit amor. Sidon. Apolllnarts.— 
“ Borne, upon thee suddenly love with its commotions shall 
come.” Inserted as a specimen of the Palindrome or 
Sotadie verse, a trifling composition, which reads the same 
from left to right, and from right to left. This line has 
also been attributed to Aldhelm. See another instance, 
Sacrum pingue , &e. 

Romce Tibur amem, venfdsus , Tibnre Romam. Hor.—“.A t 
Borne I Tibur love, wind-like, at Tibur Borne.” The pic¬ 
ture of a man who does not know his own mind, but is 
always in an unsettled state. 

Rore vixit more ciccidce. Rrov. —“ He lived upon dew, like 
a grasshopper.” Said ironically of luxurious persons, who 
pretend to be very abstemious. 

- Rudis indigestdque moles. Ovtd.—“ A rude and undi¬ 
gested mass.” A description of Chaos ; but often quoted 
as meaning a mass of confusion. 

Rumor est sermo quidam sine ullo certo auctore dispersus , cui 
malign'! la 8 initium dedit, increinentum credulitas. Quits’ t. 
—“ Bumour is, as it were, a report spread without any 
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certain author, begotten by malignity, and nourished by 
credulity.” 

Bumpitur innunieris arbos uberrima ponds, 

JEt s/ibito nimue prcecipitantur open. 

—“The most fruitful tree is weight'd down by fruit innu¬ 
merable, and wealth too abundant is suddenly brought to 
the ground.” 

Bura mild et rigui pi ace ant in rallibus amnes. 

JFhlmhm amnn sgf casque in (florins. - Virg. 

—“ Let fields and streams, purling through the valleys, be 
my delight. Inglorious, may 1 court the rivers and the 
woods.” 

- 1Inrsum si revent um in gratiam est , 

Bis tan to amici sunt inter se quani prius. Plaut. 

—“ When they become reconciled, they are twice as loving 
as they were before.” 

Bus in nr be. —“ Country in town.” A residence situate in 
town or its vicinity, possessing many of the advantages of 
the country. A Cit’s “box.” 

—Bustlcus expectat dum defiant amnis ; at ille 
Ldbitur et labetur in omne voldbilis cevum. Holt. 

—“The peasant waits until the river shall cease to flow; 
but still it glides on, and will glide on for all time to 
come.” It is vain to expect a change in the laws of 
nature. 


S. 

S. P. for Sine prole. —“Without issue.” 

S. P. Q. B.—Sendtus Bbpiilusque Bomanus. —“ The Roman 
Senate and people.” I’hese initials were placed upon the 
Roman standards and public buildings. 

Sacrum pingue dabo , non macrum sacrijicdbo. —“ I will give a 
fat sacrifice, I will not make a lean offering.” The line, 
read thus, is an Hexameter, and refers to Abel’s sacrifice. 
Read backwards it is a Pentameter, and reads thus, “ I 
will make a lean offering, I will not give a fat sacrifice,”— 
in reference to that of Cain. It is of the Palindrome 
genus, and was probably composed by a poet of the middle 
ages. See Boma, tibi , &c. 

2 d 2 
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Scope bibi succos , quamvis invitus, amaros 

JEger ; et oranti mensa negdta mihi. Ovid. 

—“ Often when ill have I, though reluctantly, had to 
drink bitter potions ; and, though 1 begged for it, food 
was refused me.” 

Scope ego , ne biberem, valid dormire videri; 

JDum vldeor , somno lurttfna victa dedi. Ovid. 

—“ Often, that I might not drink, I have wished to ap¬ 
pear asleep ; wdiile I have Beemed to be bo, I have surren¬ 
dered my overpowered eyes to slumber.” 

Scope est sub pallio sordido sapientia. Cic.—“ Wisdom is 

often found under a mean cloak.” 

Scepe etiam est alitor valde opportuna lociltus. JProv .—“ Even 
a costermonger very often speaks to the purpose.” 

- Scope exiguus mus 

Sub terris pdsidtque domos et horrea fecit. ViRG. 

—“ The little mouse often constructs its abode and its 
granary under ground.” 

- Scepe illi dixerat Almo , 

Nata , tone linguam; nec tamen ilia tenet . Ovid. 

—“ Often had Almo said to her, ‘ Daughter, do hold your 
tongue;’ but still she held it not.” 

Scepe in conjugiis fit noxia , cum nimia est dos. Attson.— 
“ Mischief is often the result in marriage, when the dowry 
is too large.” 

Scope in maglstrum setter a redierunt sna. Sen. —“ Ilis own 
faults often recoil upon the author’s head.” 

- Sape ingmia calamitdte intercldunt. PniED .— u Genius 

is often wasted through misfortune.” 

Scope intereunt aids meditantes necem. —“ Men often perish 
when meditating the destruction of others.” The wicked 
often fall into the pit which they dig for others. 

Scope prentente Deo, fert Deus alter opem .—“ Often when we 
are hard pressed by one deity, another comes to our aid.” 
When we think we are overwhelmed with misfortunes, 
^unexpected relief often comes to our rescue. 

Scope rogdre soles quails sim, Prisce, futiirus, 

Sifiavn Weepies , simque repente potens. 

Quemquam posse putas mores narrdre futuros t 
Die mild, si fas tu leo , quads eris? Mart. 

—“ Priscus, you are wont often to ask me how I would 
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live, if I should become rich and be a great man all at 
once. Do you think that any one can foretell what his 
conduct will he ? Tell me, if you were to become a lion, 
what sort of one would you be P ” 

Scope sold similis films esse patri ; 

JEt sPquitur IP viler fill a niatris iter. 

—“ The son is usually wont to he like the sire; and lightly 
does the daughter follow in her mother’s footsteps.” 

Scope sonant vnoti glficie pendente capilli ; 

JEt nitet indueto Candida barba gelu. Ovm. 

— 1 “ Full oft do the hairs rattle with the pendent icicles, 
as they move, and the white beard sparkles with the frost 
that has gathered upon it.” 

Scope sty him vertas itPrum qiicc digna legi sint 

Script urus. - lion. 

—“ You must often correct your language i T you mean io 
write anything worthy of being read a second time.” 

Scope sub attriid latitat sdpientia veste. —“ Often does wisdom 
lie concealed beneath a thread-bare garment.” 

Scope snmma ingPnia in occulto latent. Plaitt. —“The great¬ 
est talents often lie concealed.” “ Full many a gem of 
purest ray serene,” &c. Sec Graf s FI egg. 

Scope tacens vocem verba que vultus liabet. Ovid. — 1 “ The 

silent features have often both words and expression of 
their own.” 

Scope via obllqud preostat quarn tendPre redd. —“ The circuit¬ 
ous road is often better than the direct one.” The same as 
our English proverb, “ The longest way about is often the 
shortest way home.” 

Scepius ventis agitdiur ingens 
Finns, el celsie grdviore casu 
JDecJidunt turres, fPriuntque summos 

Fulqara monies. Hoe., 

—“ The lofty pine is oftenest shaken by the winds, high 
towers fall to the earth with a heavier crash, and light¬ 
nings strike the summits of the mountains.” The advan¬ 
tages of a middle station. 

S&va jussa, continuas accusdtidnes,falldces amicitias , perniciem 
innocentium. Tacit. —“ Cruel commands, continual de¬ 

nunciations, deceitful friendships, and the destruction of 
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the innocent.” A description of the state of Home in the 
days of Tacitus. 

Satvi inter se convhiiunt ursi. - J uv.—“ Even savage bears 

agree among themselves.” The wild beasts agree with 
others of their own species ; man alone is perpetually at 
wair with his fellow-men. 

Scrvit amor Jerri, et settler tit a ins (inia belli. Vino.—“The 
love of arms rages, and the frenzied wickedness of war.” 

- Sa-vitque dnemis igndblle vnlgus ; 

Jam quo faces et saxa volant; furor anna minislrat. Vi it «. 
—“ The rude rabble arc enraged; and now fire-brands 
and stones are soon to fly; rage supplies arms.” A de¬ 
scription of a popular tumult. 

Sal Attieum. —“Attic salt.” The poignancy of wit and 
brilliancy of* style peculiar to the Athenian writers was 
so called by the Homans. 

Saltubat melius qnam necesse cst probat. Salt,. —“ She danced 
better than became a modest woman.” Among the Ho¬ 
mans it was only loose women that were expected to excel 
in this art. 

- Saltal Mildnius, ut semel icfo 

Accessitfervor cdpiti , nu me r usque lucernis. Hon. 

—“ Milouius begins to dance as soon as his head is heated 
with wine, and the lights begin to multiply.” 

Solus populi suprPma cst lex. —“ The well-being of the people 
is the lirst great law.” Said to have been derived from the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables at Home. Aristotle has a similar 
maxim. 

Salus ubi multi consilidrii. Coke. —“In the multitude of coun¬ 
sellors there is safety.” See Proverbs xi. 14, and xxiv. 6. 

Salfdi considere et incolumitnti suae. Cjc.—“ To study his 
health and his welfare.” The legitimate object of a man’s 
life, so long as he is observant of his duty to others. 

Salva dignitate. —“ Without compromising his dignity.” 

Salve , magna parens. - Ymu.—“All hail! thou great 

parent! ’ ’ 

Salve Pcedniat largitor ndbilis undue , 

Salve Darddnii gloria magna soli : 

Publdca morbdrum requies , commune medentum 
Auxilium, pratsens numen, inempta Salus. Claud. 
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—“ Hail! thou noble bestower of the Paeonian wave; hail! 
thou great glory of the Dardanian soil; thou universal 
relief from maladies, thou common aid of the healing craft, 
propitious deity—Health ! unbought by gold.” 

Salvo jure .—“ Saving the right.” A grant is made salvo 
jure regis , “ saving the rigid of the king,” his rights and 
prerogatives being preserved from encroachment. 

Salvo pudbre. —“ Modesty saved.” Without a violation of 

modesty. With proper regard to decency. 

Sal mem fac regem .—“ (lod save the king! ” Salvam fac re - 
ginam. —“ (lod save the queen!” 

Sanclioj usta,jubens hones la , el prolube ns contra ria . Hr acton . 
— u A just decree, enforcing what is honest, and forbidding 
the contrary.” A characteristic of a good law. 

Saveli us his animal , nientisquc capdcius alt re, 

1) rerat adhuc el quod domindri in ace leva possit: 

Nat us homo est. - Ovtt>. 

—“ But an animated being, more holy than these, more 
fitted to receive higher faculties, and one to rule over the 
rest, was still wanting. Then man was formed.” Ovid’s 
account of the creation of man. 

Sanctum sanctorum. —“ The holy of holies.” In the Eccle¬ 
siastical Law the chancel of a church is so called. Com¬ 
monly applied to a study or private room. 

- Sanctus habrri 

Jastiticeque leitax, factis dictisque mereris ? 

Agnosco proverem. - JiiV. 

—“ If you deserve' to be accounted a man of blameless 
integrity and staunch in your love of justice, both in word 
and deed, then ] recognise the real nobleman.” 

Sap ere a tide. II or. — u Dare to be wise.” Adhere to 
the dictates of wisdom, in spite of fear or temptation. 
Motto of the Earl of Macclesfield. 

SiipPre isthac addle oportet , qui simt capita candido. PlaitT. 
—“ They who have grey heads are old enough to be wise.” 

- Sap i as, inn a liques, et spaiio brevi 

Spem lonqarn rPsPces. - IIor. 

—“ Be wise, rack off your wines, and abridge your hopes 
in proportion to the shortness of your life.” 

Sapiens dominabitur astris. —“ The wise man will govern the 
stars.” 
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Sapiens nihil facit invitus , nihil dolens , nihil coactus. Cic. 
—“ A wise man does nothing against his will, nothing 
repiningly, or under compulsion.” 

Sapiens quidem pol ipse Jingit fortftnam sibi. Plaut. —“ The 
wise man surely carves out his own destiny.” 

- Sapientem pascere barbam. Hoe.—“ To nourish a wise 

beard.” To affect wisdom, by wearing the beard of a 
philosopher. 

Sapienter vitam institute. Tee.—“ Wisely to regulate the 
conduct of one’s life.” 

- Sapienlia prima 

Stultitid caruisse. - Hoe. 

—“ The first step towards wisdom is to be exempt from 
folly.*; ... 

Sapient issimum esse dicunt eum cui , quod opus sit , ipsi veniat 
in mentem . Cic.—“ He is reckoned the wisest to whom 
that which is required at once suggests itself.” The 
definition of a wise man, as being one possessed of a store 
of wisdom, so well arranged in his memory that he can 
make it useful upon any emergency. 

Sapientissmus inter sapientes. Ctc.—“ The wisest of the 

wise.” Said of the philosopher Thales. 

Sdpientum octdvus. Hoe.—“A n eighth wise man.” One 
added to the number of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
Applied ironically to a person who affects to be remark¬ 
ably wise, or, as we say, “ a second Solomon.” 

Sardonius risus .—“ A Sardonic grin.” A certain herb which 
grew in Sardinia by the extreme acridity of its taste was 
said to distort the features of those who ate of it. 

Sat cito , si sat bene. Prov. —“ Quick enough, if well enough.” 
Attributed by St. Jerome to Cato; but at present the 
words Si sat bene are alone to be found in his works. 

Sat cito , si sat tuto . — “Quick enough, if safe enough.” 
This motto was a favourite maxim with the great Lord 
Eldon, who was struck with it in his school days, and 
made it his future rule of life. See Twiss’s Life of Lord 
Eldon, vol. i. p. 49. 

Sat pulchra , si sat bona. Prov. —“ Fair enough, if good 
enough.” “Handsome is who handsome does.” 

Satis eloquentice , sapientice parum. Sale. — “ Eloquence 
enough, but little wisdom.” 
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Satis quod sufflicit, — “What suffices is enough.” “Enough 
is as good as a feast.” See Love’s Labour’s Lost , Act v. 
Sc. 1. 

Satis superque .—“Enough, and more than enough.” The 
first words of Dr. Parr’s celebrated Spital Sermon. 

Satis superque me benignitas tua 

Ditdvit. - IT on. 

—“Your bounty has enriched me enough, and more than 
enough.” Said by the poet of his patron Maecenas. 

Satius est inilids mederi quam fini .—“ It is better to cure at 
the beginning than at the end.” See Principiis obsta , &c . 

Satius est prodesse etiam maids propter bonos , quam bo 7 iis deesse 
propter malos .—“ It is better even to profit the bad for 
the sake of the good, than to injure the good for the bad.” 
Hence the legal maxim, that it is better that ten guilty 
men should escape, than that one innocent man should 
buffer. 

Satius est recurrere , quam cnrrere male . Prov. —“ It is bet¬ 
ter to run back than to run the wrong way.” When we 
are in a wrong course it is best to retrace our steps at 
once. 

Saucius ejvrat pugnam gladiator , et idem 

Immnnor antlqui vulnPris arma capit. Oyid. 

—“ The wounded gladiator forswears all fighting, and yet 
forgetful of his former wound he takes up arms.” 

Saxum voliitum non obducitur rnusco. Prov. —“ A rolling 

stone gathers no moss.” 

Scabiem et contdgia lucri. lion.—“ The contagious itch for 
gain.” The passion with which a miser collects his heaps 
of gold. 

Scanddlum magndtum. Law Lot. — “ An offence against 
nobles.” A reflection against a peer, or the body of peers. 
A statute to punish this offence has remained on our 
statute-book since the time of Richard II. 

Seedere velandum est scelus. Sen.—“ One crime has to be 
concealed by another.” 

- Scelus est juguldre Falernum , 

Et dare Campdno toxica sceva mero. Mart. 

—“It is a crime to kill Falernian wine (by mixing), and 
to give (to your guests) deleterious poison in pure Cam¬ 
panian.” 
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-Sealus infra se taciturn qui cbgitat ullum 

Facti crimen It abet. - JuY. 

-—“ lie who silently meditates the perpetration of a crime, 
incurs the guilt of the deed.” It is the intention that 
constitutes the crime. 

- Scena sine arte fuit. Ovid. —“ The stage was devoid 

of art.” 

Scientia popince. Sen. —“The knowledge of cook-shop- 
keeping.” The art of cookery. 

Scientice non visa ut thesauri absconditi nulla esb utilitas .— 
“ Knowledge not seen, like hidden treasure, is utterly use¬ 
less.” See Fe non apparentibus 9 &c., Faulum , &c., and 
Scire tu uni, &c. 

Scilicet a speciili sumuntur imagine fastus . Ovjd. —“ Pride, 
forsooth, is caught from the reflection in the mirror.” 

Scilicet expectes, ut tradet mater lionestos 

Atque alios mores , quam quos habet /- J uv. 

—“ Can you expect, forsooth, that the mother will inculcate 
virtuous principles, or other than she possesses herself r” 

Scilicet huge nils all qua est concordia junctis, 

Ft servat stadii fwdera quisque sui. Ovid. 

— u In truth there is a certain alliance between kindred 
minds, and each one cherishes the ties of his own pur¬ 
suit.” This feeling makes good the proverb, “ Birds of a 
feather,” Ac. 

Scilicet utfulvum spectetur in ignibus aurum , 

Tempore sic dura est inspicicnda jides. Ovil). 

—“ As the yellow gold is assayed in the fire, so is the faith 
(of friendship) to be tested in moments of adversity.” 

Scindenlur vestes , gem nice fra ngen fur et aurum ; 

Carmina quam tribueiit, fama perennis erit. Ovid. 

—“ Garments will rend, gems and gold will spoil; the 
fame which poesy confers is everlasting.” 

Scinditur iucertum stadia in contrdria vnlgiis. Vino.—“ The 
wavering multitude is divided into opposite opinions.” 

Scio, coactus tua voluntdte cs. Ter. —“ I know, you arc led 
by your own will.” You plead necessity when you are 
governed solely by your own inclination. 

Scio quid vdleant humeri et quid ferre recusent. — <£ I know 
what shoulders can bear, and what they will refuse to bear.” 
Adapted from Horace, Ars Foet. 39, 40. 
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Scire facias." Law Term. —“You are to let know.” The 
name given to a judicial writ, usually issued to call on a 
person to show cause to the court why execution of a 
judgment passed should not issue. 

Scire potest fifes herbdrum nsnmque medendi. Vteg. —“ To 
know the virtues of herbs, and their use in healing.” 

Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. Pees. — 
“Your knowledge is nothing, unless others know that you 
possess it.” See Qnis ennn, &e. 

Scire ubi all quid invenire possis , ea demnm maxima pars eru- 
ditionis est. —“ To know where you can find a thing, is in 
fact the greatest part of learning.” 

Scire volant omn.es, mercedcm solvere nemo. J uy. —“All 

would like to know, but few choose to pay the price.” 
Most would like to possess knowledge, but few like to 
incur the expense and trouble of learning. 

Scire volant sccreta downs, atque iude timer i. J tty. —“They 
wish to know the family secrets, and thence to be feared.” 
{Said in reference tjo persons at- Rune, who got introduced 
into families as slaves, and having gained possession of the 
family secrets, extorted money under threat of denunciation. 

Scis etenim jus turn gemma suspend?rc lance 

Ancipitis librce. - Pees. 

—“ Por you know well how to weigh the justice of the 
ease in the double scale of tlic poised balance.” 

Scit genius, natfde comes qui temperet astrum. Iloit.—“The 
genius, our companion from our birth, who regulates the 
planet of our nativity, know r s best”-—bow to account for 
our various dispositions and propensities. 

Scit uti foro .—“ lie knows how to take advantage of the 
market.” How to make his bargains, when to buy and 
when to sell. 

- Scbpulis surdior Icdri 

Voces audit. - Hoe. 

—“ He receives his injunctions more deaf than the learian 
rocks.” 

Scribendi rede, slip ere est et principium et foils. Hoe. — 
“ Wisdom is the guiding principle and main source of all 
good writing.” 

Scribentem juvat ipse favor, mlnuitque laborem ; 

Cumque suo crescens peetbre fervet opus. Ovid. 
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—“ Enthusiasm itself aids the writer and diminishes his 
toil; and, as the work grows, it warms with his feelings.” 

Scribimus, et scriptos absuminius igne libellos; 

JExItus est sludii parva favilla mei. Ovid. 

— <£ I write, and 1 bum my books when written: a few 
ashes are the result of all my labours.” 

Scribimus indocti doctlque. - Hob. — ££ Unlearned and 

learned, we all of us write.” Descriptive of the Cacoethes 
scribendi. 

Script a ferunt annos ; scriptis Agamemndna nosti , 

Mt quisqnis contra, vel simul arma iulit. Ovid. 

—“ Writings survive the lapse of years ; through writings 
you know of Agamemnon, and who bore arma against or 
who with him.” 

Scriptdrum chorus omnis amat nemus etfugit urbes; 

Mite clicns Bacchi somno gavdentis et umbra. Hon. 

—“ The whole band of poets loves the groves and shuns 
cities; genuine votaries of Bacchus, delighting in repose 
and the shade.” 

- Secret a Jure murmura vulgi. Juv.— ££ These sullen mur¬ 
mur in gs of the populace.” 

Secrete amieos admdne , lauda palam. Syr.—“ Advise your 
friends in private, praise them openly.” 

Secunda cogitatibnes melidres. —“ Second thoughts are best.” 

Secundas fort,anas decent supcrbicc. Blaut.— ££ High airs 
befit prosperous fortuues.” 

Secundo arnne dcfliHt. — ££ He floats with the stream.” 

Secundum artem. —“According to the rules of art.” 

Secundum genera. —“According to classes.” 

Secundum usum. — ££ According to usage,” or “to the use 
of.” 

- Secnra quies, et nescia fall ere vita. Vtrg.— ££ Depose 

unfraught with care, a life that knows no guile.” 

Sed de hoc tu videlns. Be me possum dicere idem quod Blau - 
tin us pater in Trinummo, i mild quidem cut as actaferme est' 
—“ But as for that matter, it is your concern. Eor my 
own part, I may say w r ith the father in the Trinummus of 
Plautus, ‘my life is nearly at an end.’” The words of 
Cicero in his Second Epistle to Brutus. 

Sed exseqndmur cap turn propositi ordinem, Ph^ed.—“B ut 
let us pursue our purpose in the order we proposed.” 
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Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparable tempus . Yibgk —“But 
meanwhile time flies, never to be regained.’’ “Time and 
tide wait for no man.” 

Sed justitice primum munus est , ut ne cui quis noceat nisi 
lacessitus injuria. Cic.—“ But it is the first rule of jus¬ 
tice, that you offend no one, unless provoked thereto by 
an act of injustice.” Unless you are acting in defence 
of your legal rights. 

Sed nil dulcius est , bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrind sdpientum iempla serena ; 

Eespicere unde queas alios, passimque ridere 
Errdre, aique viam palanteis queer ere vitae. Ltjce. 

—“ But nothing is there more de^ghtful than to occupy 
the elevated temples of the wise, well fortified by tranquil 
learning; whence you may be able to look down upon 
others, and see them straying in every direction, and wan¬ 
dering in search of the path of life.” 

Sed nisi peccassem, quid tu concedere posses ? 

Mint Priam Venice sors tibi nostra dedit. Ovid. 

—“Had I not sinned, what had there been for thee "to 
pardon ? My fate has given thee the opportunity for 
mercy.” 

- Sed non ego credulus illis. YiitO.—“But I do not be¬ 
lieve them.” I do not give credit to all their flattery. 

Sed notat hunc omnis domns et vicinia tota , 

Introrsum turpem , specibsum pelle decora, lion. 

—“ But all his family and the entire neighbourhood look 
upon him as inwardly base, though of a specious, showy 
exterior.” Description of a hypocrite. 

Sed plures niniid congesta pecunia curd 

Strangulat. - Juv. 

—“ But money heaped up with overwhelming care tor¬ 
ments many.” 

Sed preesta te eum , qui mihi, a teneris (ut Grceci dicunf) un - 
guicidis, es cognitus. Cic.—“ But prove yourself to be the 
same person that I have known you to be, ‘from your 
tenderest finger-nails,’ as the Greeks say.” See A teneris 
unguiculis . 

- Sed quae pr ceclar a et prosper a tanti , 

TJt rebus Icetis par sit mensura malbrum? Jut. 

—“ But what brilliant or prosperous fortune is of sufii- 
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cicnt worth that your measure of evils should equal your 
success ? ” 

Sed satis est ora re Jovem, quae donat et avfert; 

Det vitam , del opes , cequurn mi dtiimum ipse pardbo. Hoit. 
—“ But it is sufficient to pray to Jove for those things 
which he gives and takes away at pleasure; let him grant 
life, let him grant wealth; 1 myself will provide a well- 
regulated mind.” 

- tied samma sequar fastigia rerum. Vino.—“ But I will 

trace the principal heads of events.” 1 will relate the 
most prominent parts of the subject. 

Sed tdciti fPcere tamen convicia vultus. Ovid. —“ But still 
her silent features censured me.” 

- Sed te decor iste, quod opt as 

Esse vetat, votoque tuo tua forma repugnat. Ovid. 

—“ But that very beauty forbids thee to be what thou 
wishest, and the charms of thy person are an impediment 
to thy desires.” 

- Sed t u 

Ingenio verbis concipe plura meis. Ovid. 

—“.But do you conceive in imagination more than is ex¬ 
pressed in my words.” 

Segnem ac desidem , cb Circo et then Iris corruption mild tern. 
Tactt. —“A soldiery slothful and indolent, debauched by 
the Circus and the theatres.” Enervated by the dissipa¬ 
tions of the metropolis. 

Segnius homines bona quarn mala sentiunt. —“ Men have a 
slower perception of benefits than of injuries.” 

Segnius irritant dnimos demissa per anrem y 

Quam quae sunt oculis subject a f dell bus. Holt. 

—“ Eacts of which we have information merely through 
the car, make less impression upon the mind than those 
which have been presented to the more trustworthy eye.” 

Semel abbas semper abbas. —“ Once an abbot, always an ab¬ 
bot.” A mediaeval expression. 

Semel in anno licet insanire. —“ We may play the fool once a 
year.” 

Semel insanivimus omnes. Mant.—“ We have all been mad 
at some time.” Eew men do not feel, that at some mo¬ 
ments of their lives they have been uninfluenced by reason. 
See Id commune, &c. 
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Samel malus, semper preesnmltur esse malus . Law Max. —“ A 
man once bad is always to be presumed bad.” The pre¬ 
sumptions will be against a man of known bad character. 

- Sf.mita carte 

Tranquilly per virtbtem patel iinica vit(p. Juv. 

—“ The only sure path to a tranquil life is through 
virtue.” 

Semper avdrus eqel; cerium voio pete fmem. I Ion.—“The 
avaricious man is ever in want; prescribe a fixed limit to 
your desires.” 

- Semper bonus homo tiro est . Maet.—“ A beginner is 

always a good man.” To the same effect as our proverb, 
“A new broom sweeps clean.” 

Semper causce eventbrum magis movent, quam ipsa event a .— 
“ The causes which produce great events are always re¬ 
garded with more interest than the events th unselves.” 

Semper It abet litas altcrnuque gurgia 1 actus, 

In quo nuptajacet; minimum dormitur in illo. Juv. 

—“ The bed in which a wife lies has always its disputes 
and wranglings; there is little chance of sleep there.” A 
rather too sweeping censure, in reference to what are 
called Curtain lectures. 

Semper honos , nomenque tuum , laudcsqne manebunt. Ymo. 
—“ Thy honour, thy renown, and thy praises shall be 
everlasting.” 

Semper idem. —“Always the same”—applied to the mas¬ 
culine gender. Semper eadem , to the feminine. 

Semper inops, quicunque cupit. - Claud. —“ lie is always 

poor who is for ever wishing for more.” See Semper am¬ 
rus, &c. 

- Semper ndcuit differ re pardtis. Lucan.—“ It has ever 

been prejudicial for those who are prepared to admit of 
delay.” 

Semper pardtus .—“ Always ready.” 

- Semper tibi pendeat hamus ; 

Quo minime crcdas gurgite, piscis erit. Ovtd. 

—“ Let your hook be always ready; in waters where you 
least think it there will be a fish.” 

Senectus non imp edit qudmlnus literdrum studia tenedmus 
usque ad ultimum tempus senectutis. Cic.—“ Old age does 
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not hinder us from continuing our studies, even to the 
latest period of our existence.” 

Senem juventus pigra mendicum creat. JProv. —“ Youth passed 
in idleness produces an old age of beggary.” 

Senilis stultitia , quae delirdtio appelldri solet , senum levium 
est , non omnium. Cic.—“ That foolishness, which in old 
men is termed dotage , is not common to all who are old, 
but to those who are of a frivolous disposition.” 

Seniores priores. —“The older ones first.” “Little boys 
last,” as they say at school. 

Senidribus gravis est inveterdti moris mutdtio. Quintus 
Curt. —“ A change of confirmed habits is severely felt by 
aged persons.” 

- Sensim labefacta cadebat 

Beliqio. - Claudian. 

—“ By degrees religion was undermined and fell.” 

- Sensit pcenamque peti, veniamque timeri ; 

Vive , licet noils , et nostro munere , dixit , 

Cerne diem. - Lucan. 

—“ He perceived that punishment was courted, and par¬ 
don dreaded. ‘Live on/ said he, ‘although thou art 
unwilling, and, by my bounty, behold the light of 
day/ ” 

-Sententia prima 

Tin jus erit: post Jianc cetdite atque arte minor es 
Ccnsebunt: tanquam fames disarm en agdtur , 

Aut (tritmad : ianta est queer endi cur a decoris. J uv. 

—“ Her opinion will be asked first. Then those who are 
her inferiors in years and skill will give their votes, as 
though their mistress’s good name or life were at stake. 
So great is the anxiety for gaining beauty.” A consulta¬ 
tion of lady’s-maids upon their mistress’s toilet. 

Sentio te sedem hbminum ac domum contempldri; quae si tibi 
parva (ut est) ita videtur , hcec coelestia semper spectdto ; ilia 
humdna contemnito. Cic.—“I perceive that you contem¬ 
plate the seat and the habitation of man; now, if it ap¬ 
pears as little to you as it really is, you should fix your 
eyes steadily upon heavenly objects, and despise those of 
this world.” 

Septem convlvium , novem convicium . —“ Seven’s a banquet, 
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nine’s a brawl.” A favourite dinner maxim of the 
ancients. 

Septem horas dormisse sat cst juvenique , senique. —“ Seven 
hours of sleep is enough for old or young.” A mediaeval 
aphorism probably. 

Sep tennis qnum sit, nondum edidit dentes. Prov. —“ Though 
lie is seven years of age, he has not yet cut his teeth.” 
Said ironically of men wdio devote themselves to frivolous 
or childish pursuits. 

- Sep u 1 ch ri 

IhlLitte supervdcuos hondres. IIor. 

—“Dispense with the superfluous honours of the tomb.” 
Abstain from all vain parade and show. 

Sequent'em fu(jit, fugientem sequitur. —“ It flies from him who 
pursues it, it pursues him who flics.” Said of glory. See 
Quod sequitur, &c. 

Sequestra ri facias. Law Lat. —“Cause to be sequestrated.” 
An order for sequestration. 

Sequitur superbos ultor a tergo Dens. Sen.—“ An avenging 
God follow s close at the back of the proud.” 

Sequitur ver hyPmem. Prov. —“ Spring follows winter.” Bad 
fortune w ill not last for ever. 

- Sequiturquc patrem non passibns cequis. Vino.—“ And 

he follows his father, not with equal steps.” These w r ords 
may be applied to a son who fails to equal the talent dis¬ 
played by his father. 

Sera in fundo parsimonia. Sen. —“Economy is too late at 
the bottom of the purse.” “ Too late when all is spent.” 
Sera nunquam esl ad bonos mores via. Sen. —“ The w r ay to 
good manners is never too late.” 

Se.ria cum possim, quod delectantia malim 

Scribere, tu causa es, lector. - Mart. 

—“ That I prefer to write of lighter subjects, wdien I am 
able to treat of serious ones, thou, reader, art the cause.” 
Address of an author wdiose only object is to consult the 
taste of his readers. 

Seriatim. —“In order.” According to rank or priority. 
Series implexa cansdrum. Sen.— “ The complicated chain of 
causes.” Eate. 

Serif arbures quae in altera scecula prosint. —“ He plants trees 
which will be profitable in a future age.” 

2 E 
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Scrim aut cltius sedem proper dmus ad unam. - Ovid. — 

“ Sooner or later we all hasten to one place.” All are 
born to die. 

Sermo datur cunctis , dnimi sdpientia paucis. — c< Language is 
given to all, wisdom to few.” 

Sermbne Jiuic obsbnas. Platit. — “ By your talking you 

drown his voice.” 

- Sero clypeum post vulnera sumo. Ovid. — “ Wounded, 

too late I take my shield.” 

Sera recusat for re quod subiit jngum. Sen. —“ Too late he 
refuses to bear the yoke to which lie has submitted.” 

Serb res pud fur tellus , ubifune sol Tito, 

Currit in immensum panda carina salum . Ovid. 

—“ Too late we look back upon the land when the moor¬ 
ings are loosed, and the curved keel runs out into the 
boundless deep.” 

Sero snpiunt Phryges. Prov. —“ The Trojans become wise 
too late.” When their city was on the point of being 
taken, they began to think of restoring Helen. 

Sero venienftbus ossa. —“ The bones for those who come 
late.” The share left for those who come late to din¬ 
ner. 

Serpens ni edat serpentem , draco non fict . Prov. —“ A ser¬ 
pent, unless ho devours a serpent, will not become a 
dragon.” This adage implies that kings only become 
great by the destruction of neighbouring potentates. 

- Serpens , sit is, ardor , are nee 

Dulcia virtuti. - Lucan. 

—“ Serpents, thirst, heat, sands, are all sweet to heroic val¬ 
our.” The speech of Cato to his troops when about to 
cross the deserts of Libya. 

Serum est cavendi temp us in mediis nialis. Sen. — “ It is too 
late to be on our guard when we are in the midst of mis¬ 
fortunes.” 

Serus in coelum redeas , diuque 

Lcelus intersis popido. - IIor. 

—“ May it be long before you return to heaven, and may 
you long live happily among your people ! ” A flattering 
compliment addressed to Augustus ; and since paid to 
other potentates. 

Servdre cives, major est virtus patrice patri. Sen.- —“ To pre- 
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serve his fellow-citizens is the greatest of virtues in the 
father of his country.” 

Servdre leges pafrias pulchrum ac bonum. —“ To observe the 
laws of our country is honourable and good.” 

Servdtd semper lege ct ratidne loquendi. Juv.—“Always 

observing the rules and principles of grammar.” 

- Se rvelar ad imam 

Q.ualis ah incepto processrrit, et sibi constet. lion. 

—“ Let [the character] be maintained to the very last, just 
as it begins, arid so be consistent with itself.” 

Servient es servifdte eqo servos inlroduxi mild, 

Non qui mihi imperdrent. - Plattt. 

—“ 1 have brought servants into my house to serve, not 
to command, me.” 

Servlet (rternum, quia parvo nesciet uti. IT on.—“Tie will 
be always a slave, because he knows not how to enjoy a 
little.” A slave to his own boundless and ungratilied 
desires. 

Sen call das sanguis sen rerum inscitia vexat. II oh. —“ Whe¬ 
ther it is the heat of your blood, or your ignorance of the 
world, that influences you.” 

Scu quis Olympia cce mirdtus prcemia palmer, 

Pascit equos, sen quis fortes ad avalra juvcncos ; 

Corpora prepcipue matrum legat .- Ythg. 

—“ Whether any one, aspiring to the praises of the Olym¬ 
pic palm, breeds horses, or sturdy bullocks for the plough, 
let him choose, with especial care, the dams for their 
shape.” The qualities of the sire are most regarded at 
the present day. 

Seu recredre volet tenudtum corpus ; ubive 
Accedent anni, et tractdri mollius cetas 

Imbecilla volet. - Holt. 

—“ Or if he shall desire to refresh his emaciated body ; or 
if, when years approach, his feeble old age shall require to 
be treated more tenderly.” Words quoted by Lord Mon- 
boddo, shortly before his death. 

Sex boras somno , tblldem des legibus cpquis ; 

Qudtuor ordbis, des epvlisque duas. 

Quod superest ultra, sacris larqire Camcenis. Coke. 

—“ Give six hours to sleep, as many to the stujly of just 
2 e 2 
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laws. Pray four hours, and give two to refreshment. All 
that remains, bestow upon the sacred Muses.” 

Scxu ftrmina, ingenio vir. —“In sex a woman, in genius a 
man.” Epitaph of Maria Theresa of Austria. 

Si ad hones nati svmus, ca aut sola expet an da est, aut 
eerie omni pondere grainor est liabenda quam roll qua omnia. 
Cie.—“ 11 we are born for the practice of virtue, it ought 
either to be our only object, or at least deemed of far 
more weighty importance than anything else.” 

Si ad vain rani vivas, nun qvam eris pauper ; si ad opinion em, 
nunquam dives. Sen. —■“ If you live according to what 

nature requires, you will never be poor ; if according to 
the notions of men, you never will be rich.” 

- Si ad pauper tut am adnilgrant inf amice, 

Grdvior pan per las Jit, fdes sublestior. Plaitt. 

—“ If disgrace is added to poverty, poverty will be more 
unendurable, character more trail.” 

Si anliquUulem species, est velusiissima; si dignitatem, est 
honoratissma ; si jvrisdietionem, est capacisshna. Coke.— 
“ If you consider its antiquity, it is most ancient; if its 
dignity, it is most honourable; if its jurisdiction, it is 
most extensive.” A description by Coke of the English 
House of Commons. 

Si bene quid memini, causce sunt quinque bibendi; 

JTospitis advenfus, preesens sitis, atque jutvra, 

Aut vini bo nit as, aut quadibet altera causa. 

—“ If I remember right, there are five excuses for drink¬ 
ing: the visit of a friend, thirst existing, thirst to come, 
the goodness of the wine, or any other excuse you please.” 
Written by Dr. Aldrich of Christ Church, Oxford, a good 
scholar and musician, and a lover of his pipe and good- 
fellotvship. 

Si oddere necesse est, occvrrendum discriniini. Tacit. —“ If 
w r e must fall, let us boldly face the danger.” Misfortune 
ought to be met with energy. 

Si caput dot at omnia membra languent. Aphorism. —“ If the 
bead aches, all tbo members of the body are languid.” 
In the body politic, incompetence in the ruler entails 
disorder among those below him. 

Si clauda cohdbites, subclaudicare disces. —“ If you live with 
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him who is lame, you will learn to limp.” The result of 
evil associations. A mediaeval proverb. 

Si cui vis apte nabPre, mile pari. Ovid.-—“ If you wish to 
marry suitably, marry your equal.” The poet alludes to 
equality of years; he might, with equal justice, have al¬ 
luded to equality of condition. 

Si cum Me creep done defer sapient ia, nt ilium inchi sam 
teneam, nee emu idem, rejiciam . Sen.—“ If wisdom were 
offered me on condition that 1 should keep it bottled up, 
I would not accept it.” See Quis enim , Ac., and Scire 
tvum, Ac. 

Si Deus nobiscum , quis contra nos ? —“ If God is with us, who 
shall be against us p ” 

Si dicentis event fort unis absdna dicta, 

Homani tollcnt equifes pPditesque cacldnnvm lion. 

—“If the words of the speaker are at variance with his 
fortunes, both Horn an knights and plebeians will laugh at 
your expense.” 

- Si dixPris, JEsiuo , sudnt. Juv.—'“ If you say ‘I am 

warm/ he sweats.” Applied to one of those truckling 
hangers-on who are always of the same opinion with their 
patrons. See Grate ulus esnriens , Ac. 

-Si dem vivas 

Tibi bene facias, jam, pol, id qnidern esse hand perlontjinquum, 
Neque si hoc hodie amisPris , post in mortc id event arum esse 
vnquam. Plaut. 

—“ If while you live you enjoy yourself, why, .really, that 
is for no very long time: so too, if you lose the present 
day, it can never return to you after you are dead.” 

Si cst aiumns ccqevs tibi , satis babes, qui bene rifam colas. 
Plaut. — “ If you have a well-regulated mind, you are 
possessed of abundance, in leading a good life ” 

Si ex re sit popPdi Iiomtini, feri. —“ If it be for the good of 
the ltoman people, strike the blow.” The dying words of 
the Emperor Galba, as given by Tacitus and Suetonius, 
and quoted by Lord Bacon. 

Si foret in t err is, rider et Democritus. - lion.—“ If De¬ 

mocritus were on earth, he would laugh.” Democritus 
laughed at the follies of mankind: hence he was called, 
“The laughing philosopher.” 
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Si foret in terris, rideret Heraclitus .—“ If Heraclitus were 
on earth, even he would laugh.” This philosopher was 
continually weeping for the follies of mankind. A pro¬ 
verb, adapted from the preceding line. 

Si fortune jurat, cavPto tolli ; 

Si fortune tonat , cavPto mergi . Auson. 

—“ If fortune favours you, be not elated ; if fortune thun¬ 
ders, do not sink.” In all circumstances preserve equan¬ 
imity. 

Si Jr act us illdbdtur orbis, 

ImpavldumJcrient ruince. Hob. 

—“ if the world’s wreck should fall about him, the ruins 
'would crush him unconcerned.” Said of the man consci¬ 
ous of his integrity. 

Si fait errandum , causes It abet error honestas. Ovid. —“ If 
I was to err, my error has a fair excuse.” 

Si genus human urn, et mortdlia temnltis arm a ; 

At sperdte Deos membresfandi atque nejdndi. Vibg. 

—“ If you despise the human race and mortal arms, still 
expect that the gods will be mindful of right and wrong.” 

Si in hoc erro (quod animos hbminum immortdles esse c red aw, 
lihenter erro; nec mild hunc errorem quo delector dam vivo 
extorqnPri volo. Cie.—“ If in this 1 err, i hat L believe the 
souls of men to be immortal, 1 err willingly ; nor do I 
wish this error, in which 1 take a delight, to be wrestl'd 
from me whilst I live.” 

Si incblce bene sunt mordti, pulchrc munltum arbitror. Pla vt. 
—“ 11* the inhabitants of a city have good morals, I con¬ 
sider it well fortilied.” 

Si jddices, cognosce; si regnas, jube. Sen.—“I f you are a 
judge, investigate; if you are a ruler, command.” The 
difference between judicial and ministerial duties. In the 
one you must be governed by evidence; in the other, by 
your own perception of right and wrong. 

Si juxta claudum halites, subclaudicdrc disces. Prov. —“If 
you live near a lame man, you will learn to limp.” See 
Claudicantis, &c., and Si claudo, &c. 

Si lam hbmlnem alllccre ad recte faciendum non potest, ne 
nietus quidem d feedissimis factis potest avoedre . Cic.— 
“ If the love of praise cannot induce a man to act honestly, 
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the fear of punishment can never restrain him from the 
basest of actions.” 

Si leontna pellis non satis est , assuenda vulpina. Prov. —“ If 
the lioirs skin will not do, we must sew on that of the 
fox.” What caunot be effected by force may be com¬ 
passed by craft. 

Si me mendftcii capias , non poies me cap ere. —“ If you are try¬ 
ing to catch me in a lie, you cannot catch me.” 

Si met lores sunt quos ducit amor , pi lores sunt quos corrigit 
timor. Coke. —“If those are the best whom love induces, 
they are the most whom fear holds in check.” 

Si mild perqit (puce vult d/cere , ea quae non vult audiet. Tee. 
—“If he persists in saying whatever he likes against me, 
he shall hear what he will not*like himself.” 

Si (Mimncrmus uti censet), sine ambre jocisque 
JVil est jncundum, vivas in amove jocisque. Hoe. 

—“ If (as Mimncrmus thinks) there is no pleasure without 
love and mirth, live amid love and mirth.” 

Si monumentum requiris, cirewmspice. —“ If you seek my mo¬ 
nument, look around.” Epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren, 
the architect who designed St. Paul's Cathedral in Lon¬ 
don, the greatest memorial of his fame. 

- Si niutdbile pectus 

Est fibi, constliis, non cnrrtbus , ntere nosh'is. Ovid. 

—“ If you have a mind capable of change, use my advice 
and not my chariot.” The advice of Apollo to Phaethon. 

Si naiftra negat, facit indigndtio versum. Juy.—“ Though 
Nature denied the power, indignation would give birth to 
verses.” 

Si nihil infesti durtts vidisset Ulgsses; 

Penelope felix, sect sine laude, foret. Ovid. 

—“ If the hardy Ulysses had seen no adversity, Penelope 
would have been happy, but unknown to fame.” Virtue 
is only proved by misfortune. 

Si non err asset, jecerat ille minus. Maet. —“ If he had not 
committed an error, he w^ould have done 1 less.” Said of a 
person who, having been negligent in his duty, exerts all 
Iris energy to retrieve his character. 

Si non esse domi , quos des , causabere nummos ; 

Litcra poscetur. - Oyld. 
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—“ If you say that you have no money at home to pay 
with, a bill will be asked for.” 

-Si non 

Tntendes dnimum studiis et rebus honest is, 

Invidid vel amove vigil torquebcre. - Hoe. 

—“ If you do not apply your mind to study and laudable 
pursuits, you will be tormented and kept awake by envy 
or by love.” 

Si non pertcesum thdldmi, tuedaque fuisset; 

lluic uniforsan pdiui succumbr.re cut pee. Vino. 

*—“ Ilad 1 not been tired of the marriage-bed and nuptial 
endearments, to this one frailty I might perhaps give way ” 
—Of marrying in her widowhood. 

Si ninneres anno soles et nubjla toto , 

InvPnics nitidum scepius esse dieni. Ovid. 

—“ If you count the fine days and the cloudy ones 
throughout the year, you will find that the bright days 
are the most in number.” 

- —Si pa rva licet compbnvre magnis. Viua.—“ If I may be 

allowed to compare small things with great.” 

Si po' : ma loquens pictura est,pietdra taciturn poema debet esse. 
Ad Heeenn .—“If a poem is a speaking picture, a pic¬ 
ture ought to be a silent poem.” ISeo Mut.um est , &c. 

Si possis sndviter, si non qitocunque modo. —“ Gently it* you 
can, if not, by any means.” 

Si prwsens bene collocdvcris , Je futvro iibi dubium non erit .— 
“ If you make a good use of the present time, you need 
not be apprehensive as to the future.” 

Si qua /idem tan to est bperi latura vetustas. Vteg.—“I f 
posterity will give any credit to so great an exploit.” 

Si qua, metu denipto, casta est, ea dhiique casta est. Ovid. — 
“ If any woman preserves her chastity when fear of de¬ 
tection is removed, she, indeed, is chaste.” Ovid had only 
experience of the more worthless part of the sex, and be¬ 
lieved, with Pope, that every “woman is at heart a rake.” 
Si quid amicum erga bene feci, aut consului Jideliter, 

Non videor meruisse laudem ; culpa edrnisse arbitror. 

pLATJT. 

—“ If I have in any way acted well towards my friend, or 
have faithfully consulted his advantage; I deem myself 
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not deserving of praise; I consider only that I am free 
from blame.” 

Si quid fectris honest urn cum labors, labor abit, honestum ma- 
net. Si quid fPetris turps cum voluptdte , voluptas obit, 
turpitude maned. —“ If you have done anything honourable 
by dint of labour, the labour is past, the honour survives. 
If you have done anything base for pleasure’s sake, the 
pleasure is past, the baseness survives.” 

Si quid ingtnui sanguinis babes, non pluris eum facies quam 
lutum. Pet ron. Arbiter.— “If you have any free-boru 
blood in you, you will esteem him no more than you 
would a lump of clay.” 

- Si quid novisti recti us istis 

Candidas imperii ; si non, his nitre vnecum. Hor. 

—“If you know anything better than these maxims, can¬ 
didly impart it; if not, with me adopt thesu.'* 

Si quis. —“ If any one.” A notification by a candidate for 
orders, inquiring if any impediment is alleged against him, 
is so called. 

Si quis cltncus, ant mon-fichus, verba jocul atbria visum moven - 
Lia serai , anathemata eslo. —“ If any clerk or monk shall 
use a jocular expression, exciting laughter, let him be ex¬ 
communicated.” An ordinance of the 2nd Council of 
Carthage. 

Si quis dat niannos, ne quaere in deni thus annos. —“ Y ou must 
not look a gift horse in the mouth.” A mediaeval Leonine 
proverb. 

Si quis Ueus mild largidtur ut hdc aetnfc repuerascam et in 
cun is vdgiam , valde recti sent. Ctc. —“ If any god were to 
grant that at this age I should become a child again and 
cry in the cradle, I should decidedly refuse.” 

Si quis mutuum cui dtdtrit,ft pro proprio perdlturn. Plaut. 
—“ If one lends money to another, it is lost so far as being 
one’s own.” 

Si, qubties homines peccant, sua fulmina mitt at 

Jupiter, exiguo tempore inermis erit. Ovid. 

—“If, as oft as mortals sin, Jove were to burl his light¬ 
nings, in a little time he would be without weapons.” 

Si res ita sit, viileat Icetitia! —“ If this is the fact, then fare¬ 
well happiness! ” 
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Si Romce fueris, Romano vivUo more ; 

Si fueris alibi, vivifo si cut ibi. St. AmbBOSE. 

—“ If you arc at Home, live after the Koinan fashion; if 
you are in any other place, live as they do there.” 

Si sepias, sepias; habeas quod T)i dabunt boni. Plaut. — 
“ Jf you are w ise, be wise. Take the good the gods pro¬ 
vide 1 you.” 

—.— Si sap is , 

JReque praterqnam quas ipse amor molesfias 

JIabrt, addas , et Mas, quas ha bet, rccte feras. Teh. 

— kV If you are w r ise, you will not add to the troubles which 
love* brings, but will bear with patience those which belong 
to it.” 

Si sit is, nihil interest utrum aqua sit an vinuni : nec refert 
vt ram sit an ream pochlum an vitrenm. Sen. — If ye>u are 
thirsty, it matters not whether it be water or wane; nor 
doe's it signify whether the cup be of gold or of glass.” 

Si sol splendescat Maria purijicante, 

Major erit glucies post Jest am q a am fait ante. 

— “ If the sun shines on the Purification of St. Mary, the 
frost w ill be* greater after the feast than it was before.” 
A medheval proverb; similar to 

“ If Candlemas day be fair and bright, 

Winter w ill have another flight.” 

- Si stimulus puqnis caul is, menibus plus dolet. Plaut. 

— “ lt‘ you thump a goad with your lists, your hands 
sufler the most.” An evil is aggravated by foolish op¬ 
position 

Si fa men, e nobis dll quid, nisi nomen et umbra , 

Reslat, in Elgsid mile Tibullus erit . Ovid. 

—“ If however aught of us but the name and shade re¬ 
mains, Tibullus will exist in the Elysian vales.” 

Si te fecerit sccurihrem. Law Term .—“ If he gives you se¬ 
curity.” If he holds you harmless. 

Si te nulla niovet tantdrum gloria rerum. VntG.—“If you 
are unmoved by the glory of exploits so mighty.” 

- Si te proverbia tang uni, 

Meuse rnalas Maio mi hr re imlgus ait. Ovid. 

—“If proverbs have any weight with you, the common 
people say that ‘ bad prove the wives that are married in 
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May.’ ” Because the Lemuria, or rites of the dead, were 
celebrated in that month. 

Si tempus in stadia confer as, omne vita; fastidiurn effageris; 
nec noctem fieri optabis tiedio lucis, nee tibi gravis eris , ncc 
aliis supervdeans. Sen. — “ If you devote your time to 

study, you will avoid all the irksomeness of life; you will 
neither Ion" for the night, being tired of the day ; nor will 
you be a burden to yourself, or make your society insup¬ 
portable to others.” 

Si tibi deficient medict, medici tibi font 

Meectria ; mens h'/tdris, requics , moderate diceta. 

Maxim of the School of Health at Salerno. 
---“If yon stand in need of physicians, let these three 
things be your physicians ; a cheerful mind, relaxation 
from business, and a moderate diet.” 

Si turpia sunt qua■ fac is, quid ref art nhninem . cire , cum tu 
sodas? O te ml scrum, si confemnis hiuic testem. Sen. — 
“If what you do is criminal, what matters ii that no 
one else knows, when you know it yourself ? () miser¬ 

able man, if you despise this testimony.” The condemn¬ 
ing power of a bad conscience. 

Si vales, bene est; ego quidem valeo. —“if you are well, ’tis 
good ; as for me, I am well.” 

Si vir es, i. - Ovid. —“If you are a man, go.” 

Si vis incdl/imem, si vis te redderc sannrn , 

Curas tolle graves, irasci crede profdnnm. 

—“If you wish to he safe in person and in heallh, shun 
weighty cares, and deem it profane to be angry.” Me¬ 
diaeval lines, 

- Si vis me fere, dolendum est 

Prim am ip si tibi. - Ho it. 

—“ If you wish me to sympathize, you must first show 
grief yourself.” Advice given to the actor or writer of 
tragedy. 

Si vis pacem, para helium. —“ If you wish for peace, be pre¬ 
pared for war.” An armed peace is the best security 
against war. 

Si vos valetis, bene est, ego quidem valeo .—“if you are well, 
’tis good; I myself am well.” Sometimes abbreviated 
thus, Si Vos V. B. H. JE . Q. V. 

Si vulnus tibi , monstratd radice vcl Jierbd, 
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Non JlPret IPvius, fug Pres radlce vel herbd 

Proficiente nihil cur drier. - Holt. 

—“If you had a Mound which was not relieved by the 
application of a plant or root prescribed for it, yon would 
reject the plant or root that had not effected a cure.” 

Sihi quisque peccat. Prov. —“ Every one who sins sins 

against himself.” Our sins fall on our own heads } what¬ 
ever may be our object in sinning. 

- Shhi quids 

Sjx'.ret idem : sudel mult urn, frustrdquo labored 

A us us idem. - IIor. 

—“ Anybody might hope to do the same thing, but would 
sweat much and labour in vain, in attempting it.” The 
result of a vain attempt to imitate a great author. 

Si hi uni fortunam debet. —“ He owes His fortune to himself 
alone.” 

Sie iiqifur censnra , et sic exempla parantur ; 

Cum v index , olios quod monet , ipse facit. OviD. 

—“ Thus is a censorship discharged, and thus is an exam¬ 
ple given ; when the assertor of morality himself practises 
that which lit' enjoins on others.” 

Sic ait , et dieto cilius t Pan/'da ecquora placet. VlRU.—“He 
so says, and quicker than speech he lulls the swelling 
seas.” 

Sic a/Pirn urn tempusque traho ; meque ipse redneo 

A contemplate, summbredque , m/tli. Oyid. 

—“ Thus do 1 occupy my mind and my hours; and thus 
do 1 take myself away and withdraw r myself from the 
contemplation of my woes.” 

Sic edgitandum est tanquam dllquis in pectus internum in- 
splePre possit. Sun.—“ You ought so to regulate your 
thoughts, as if any one could look into the inmost recesses 
of your breast.” 

Sic c/an inf ridre virus, quemadmddum tecum supPridrem veils 
vivPre. Sen. —“ So live with your inferior, as you would 
wish a superior to live with you.” 

- Sic cum man us impia scerit , 

SanquPne Ccesareo Romdnum extinguPre nomen ; 

Att'hiitum t antes sPbito terrdre ruince 

JIumunum genus est , tot usque perhorruit orbis. Ovid. 

—“ Thus, when an impious band of traitors madly raged 
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to extinguish the Homan name in the blood of Caesar, the 
human race was astounded with sudden terror at ruin so 
universal, and the whole earth shook with horror.” In 
allusion to the prodigies which were said to have happened 
at the time of the murder of Julius Caesar. 

Sic del a tares, genus Iwmlmtm publico exitio repertum , et parvis 
nunquam satis coercif inn, per prcemia eliciebantur . Tacit. 
—“Thus were informers, a description of men introduced 
for the public destruction, and never sufficiently restrained 
by penalties, invited to action by rewards.” The his¬ 
torian is speaking of the informers, who swarmed and 
flourished in imperial Home. 

Sic ego nec sine te nee tecum vivere possum ; 

J£t videor voti nescius esse niei. OytI). 

—“ Thus I can neither live without you nor yet with you ; 
and I seem not to know my own wishes.” 

- Sic it nr ad astra. Yum.—“Thus do we reach the 

stars.” By the path of virtue. 

Sic noctem patera, sic duram carmine , donee 

Jnjiciat radios in mea viva dies. Pro pert. 

—“ Thus will 1 pass the night with the gohlet and the 
song, until the day shall shed its rays upon my wine.” 

- Sic omn i a fat is 

In pejus mere et retro sublapsa referri. Yum. 

—“ Thus, by the Fates’ decree, all things change quickly 
for the worse and retrograde.” A destiny fixed, and im¬ 
mutable was held by the ancients to rule all things. 

Sic passim. —“ So in various places.” 

Sic pr arisen fib as ntdris aolaptdtib us u t fa tar is non noceas. Sen. 
—“ So enjoy present pleasures as not to alloy those which 
are to come.” Beware of being cloyed by satiety. 

Sic quibus intumnit sufpusd venter ah undd ; 

Quo plus sunt poke, plus sitiuntur aquae. Oytd. 

—“ So, with those troubled with dropsy, the more water 
they drink, the more they thirst.” 

- Sic quisqve paven do 

Dat vires fa nur, nulldque auetdre maldrum 

Quae finxere timet. - Lucan. 

—“ Thus each person by his fears gives strength to ru¬ 
mour ; and without any real ground for apprehending evil 
fear what they have conjured up.” 
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Sic transit gloria mundi .—“Thus passes away the glory of 
this world.” Beginning of a Sequence of the ltomish 
Church, and said to have been formerly used at the in¬ 
auguration of the popes of Koine. 

Sic iftPre tuo ul alieno ne Icedas. Coke.—“ So use your own, 
as not to injure the property of another.” So use your 
own property, as not to cause a nuisance or injury to 
others. 

Sic visum VPnPri ; cui placet impdres 
Formas , atque dnimos sub jug a dhvnca 
Stvoo milterc cumjoco. lion. 

—“Such is the will of Venus; who delights, in cruel 
sport, to subject to her brazen yoke persons and tempers 
ill suited to each other.” 

Sic vita erat; facile omnes perferre ac pati ; 

Cum quibus erat cunque vna , his sese drdPre ; 

Forum obsPqui sludiis ; ad vers us nemini , 

Nunquam pmrpdnens sc dliis. - Teii. 

—“ Such was his life ; readily to bear and comply with all; 
with whomsoever he was in company, to them to resign 
himself; to devote himself to their pursuits ; at variance 
with no one, and never preferring himself to others.” 

Sic vivc cum homo nib us tanquam Dr us videat , at videt. Sen. 
—“ So live with men, as if Grod might see, and does see 
you.” 

Sic volo , sic jubeo, sit pro ratidne voluntas. Juv.—“So 1 
will it, so I command it, let my pleasure stand for my 
reason.” In the original, the line begins, Hoc volo , &c. 
Sic vos non vobis. See lLos ego , &c. 

Sicut ante .—“As before.” 

- Sicut mens est nios , 

JVescio quid mediians nugnrnm , totus in illis. IIor. 

—“ Meditating on some trifle or other, as is my habit, 
and totally intent upon it.” 

Sicut Notus pulvPrcm , sic luxuries imprbbos gyrat .—“ As the 
south wind carries along the dust, so does sensuality the 
wicked.” A mediaeval passage. 

- Sicut 

Fare Pda (nam exemplo est) magni formica labdris 

Ore trahit quodcunque potest , atque addit acervo 

Quern struit ; baud igndra , ac non incauta futuri. IIor. 
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—“ Thus the little ant (for she is an example) with vast 
toil carries in her mouth all she can, and adds to the heap 
which she piles up, by no means ignorant or regardless of 
the future.” 

Swiiti aurum ignis , it a etinm ami cos ternpus judlcat. —“As lire 
tries gold, so does time try friends.” 

Silent leges inter arma. Cic—See Inter arma , &e. 

- Silvis , ubi passim 

Palantes error carlo de tramlle pcllit. 

Idle sinistrorsuni , hie deal r or sum, ahit. - Hon. 

—“As in the woods, where a mistake leads people to 
wander from the proper path; one deviates to the right, 
another to the left.” 

Simia , quam si mil is, turpisslma bestia , nobis ! —“ The ape, that 
most vile beast, how like it is to ourselves ! ” 

Simia simia est, etiamsi aurea gestet insignia. 7 row —“An 
ape is an ape still, though it wear jewels of gold.” 

- Simile gaudet slniili. I J rov. —“Like loves like.” See 

Pares cum , &c. 

- Smiles alioruni rcspice casus , 

Mitius ista feres. - Ovid. —See Quoliesjlenti , &c. 

Similes liabent labia lactiicas. Prov. —“ Like lips like lettuce.” 
Every class has its own tastes and predilections. Said by 
Crassus, on seeing an ass eat thistles ; the only occasion 
on which he was known to laugh. 

Similia sinilllbus curantur. —“ Like things are cured by like.” 
The basis of Homoeopathy. 

Simplex mnndifiis. Hon.—“ Simple in neat attire.” “ Neat 
but not gaudy.” 

- Simul ac duraverit (etas 

Membra untmumque tuum , nabis sine corflce. - Hon. 

—“ As soon as age shall have strengthened your limbs 
and your mind, you will sw r im without cork.” 

- Simul et jucunda et idbnea dicere vita. Hor.—“ To tell 

at the same time w r hat is pleasant and what is suited to 
life.” To blend amusement with instruction. 

Siniulatio ambris pejor odio est. Pliny the Younger. —“ Pre¬ 
tended love is worse than hatred.” 

Sincerum. est nisi vas , quodcunque infundis acescit. Hor.— 
“Unless the vessel is clean, whatever you pour into it 
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turns sour.” If the youthful mind is not properly pre¬ 
pared, the lessons of instruction will be turned to bad pur¬ 
pose. We see daily instances in the perverted use made 
of the arts of reading and writing. 

Sniff Cerere et Baccho friqet Venm. —“ Without Ceres and 
Bacchus, Venus will starve.” Without the support of 
wine and food, love would soon perish. 

Sine curd. —“ Without care.” A sinecure is a place or ap¬ 
pointment of which the only duty is that of receiving the 
salary. 

Sine die. —“Without a day.” An assembly is adjourned 
sine die when no time is named lor its reassembling for the 
consideration of the business for which it originally met. 

Sine fuco etfalldcid homo. Cic.—“A man without guile and 
deceit.” 

Sine invidid. —“Without envy.” Not invidiously. 

Sine me, vacuum temp us nc quod dem mihi 

Labdris. - Teh. 

—“ Allow me to grant myself no leisure, no respite from 
labour.” 

Sine me voedri pesslmum , ut dives vocer. Prov. —“ Call me 
all that’s bad, so you call me rich.” The maxim of one 
who makes money his chief object. 

- Sine militis usu 

Mollia securer, peraqebant btia mentes. Ovid. 

—“ Without occasion for soldiers, the minds of men, free 
from care, enjoyed an easy tranquillity.” The happy state 
of man in the Golden Age. 

Sine odio. —“ Without hatred.” 

Sine peetdre corpus. —“ A body without a heart.” 

Sine pennis voldre baud facile est. Plaut. —“ It is not easy 
to fly without wings.” Said of those who attempt to do 
what is beyond their natural capacity. 

Sine probd causa. —“ Without approved cause .’ 1 * 

Sine prole. —“Without offspring.” Sometimes abbreviated, 
S. P. 

Sine qua non. —“ Without which, not.” Anything indis¬ 
pensable, and without which another cannot exist. 

Sine querela mortalitdtis jura penddmus. Sek.—“ Let us 

abide by the laws of mortality without complaining.” 
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Sine virtiite argntum civem mifti hdbeam pro prxficd, 

Qua alios collaudat , eapse se vero non potest. Plaut. 
—“ Without valour an eloquent citizen is like a hired 
mourner, who praises other people for that which he can¬ 
not do himself.” The prajica, or hired mourners, were 
females. 

Sine virtu te esse amicitia nullo pacto potest; qua autem inter 
bonos amicitia dicitur , luce inter malos factio est. Sall. — 
“ There can he no true friendship without virtue; for that 
bond which, among good men, is called friendship, among 
wicked men becomes faction.” 

Singula de nobis anniprcedantnr euntes. Hon.—“Each pass¬ 
ing year deprives us of something.” 

Singula queeque locum teneant sorlifa decenter, —“ Let 

each keep the place assigned it by its respective proper¬ 
ties.” The character of Tragedy is not to he blended with 
that of Comedy. 

Singula quid ref cram? nil non m or tale tenemus , 

Pectoris except is ingeniique bonis. Ovid. 

—“ Why should 1 enter into details ? we have nothing 
that is not perishable, except the blessings of the heart 
and of the intellect.” 

Sint Mceccndtes , non derunt , Flacce , Mar ones; 

Virg ilium que tibi vel tua rura dabunt . Makt. 

—“ Let there be Maecenases, Elaeeus, and Maros will not 
be wanting; and even your own fields will give you a Vir¬ 
gil.” In allusion to the patronage given by Maecenas to 
Virgil. 

Sint sales sine vilitdte .—“ Let your jests be without vul¬ 
garity.” 

Sit bona librorum et province frugis in annum 

Cop'ui. - IT or 

—“ Let me have a good supply of hooks, and a store of 
provisions for the year.” The great necessaries with 
Horace for the true enjoyment of life. 

Sit brevis ant null us tibi somnus merididnus. Maxim of the 
School of Salerno .—“At midday take either a short nap or 
none at all.” 

Sit mild fas audita loqui ; sit numine vestro 

Fandere res alia terra et cole gin e mersas. Vina. 

—“ Be it permitted me to utter wdiat L have heard ; may 
‘2 F 
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I by your divine will disclose things buried in the depths 
of the earth and in darkness.’* 

-Sit mihi mensa tripes et 
Concha satis puri, et toga , quce defendere frigus, 

Quamvis crassa queat. - Hon. 

—“ Let mo have but a three-legged table, a shell full of 
pure salt, and a garment, which, though coarse, may keep 
off the cold.” 

Sit mihi quod nunc est, etiam minus ; ut mihi vivam 

Quod super est cevi, si quod super esse volunt Di. Hor. 

—“ May my fortune be as it is now, or even less; so I 
enjoy myself for the remainder of my days, if the gods 
will that any do remain.” 

Sit modus lasso maris, et vidrum, 

Militiceque. Hor. 

—“ Let there be an end to my fatigues by sea, by land, 
and in warfare.” 

Sit piger ad pamas princcps , ad prcemia velox. Ovid. —“ A 
prince should be slow to inflict punishment, prompt to 
reward.” 

Sit procul omne nefas; ut ameris , amdhilis esto. Ovid.— 
“ Afar be all criminal designs; that you may be loved, be 
worthy to be loved.” 

Sit tibi credibilis sermo, ' consuetdque verba. Ovid. —“ Let 

your language be intelligible, and your words such as are 
commonly used.” 

Sit tibi terra levis. —“May the earth lie light upon thee.” 
Often found in Homan Epitaphs, as also in the abbreviated 
form, S. T. T. L. These words are wittily parodied in the 
well-known Epitaph on Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect: 

“ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 

Sit tua cura sequi , me duce tutus eris. Ovid. —“ Be it your 
care to follow, with me your guide you will be safe.” 

Sit venia verbis. —“ May pardon be granted to my words.” 

Sive pium vis hoc , sivc hoc muliebre vocdri ; 

Confiteor misero molle cor esse mihi. Ovid. 

—“ Whether you call it affectionate, or whether woman¬ 
ish, I confess that the heart of poor me is but tender.” 

Societdtis vinculum est ratio et ordtio . Cic.—“ Reason and 
speech are tho bond of human society.” 
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Socius atque comes , turn honoris, turn etiam calamibdtis. Cio. 
—“ The companion and sharer as well of my honours as 
of my misfortunes.” 

Socius fidelis anchdra tuta est. —“ A faithful companion is a 
sure anchor.” 

Socrates , cui nulla pars sapientice obscdra fuit , non erubuit 
tunc, cum interpdsitd arundlne crdribus suis, cum parviilis 
filidlis ludens , ah Alcibidde risus est . Vale it. Max.— 

“ Socrates, to whom no branch of wisdom was unknown, 
was not ashamed, when, being found astride a stick, 
playing with some little children, he was laughed at by 
Alcibiades.” 

Socrates quidem cum rogdretur cujdtem sc ipse diceret, mun- 
ddnum inquit; totius cnim mundi sc incblam ct civem arbi- 
trabdtur. Cic.—“Socrates, when asked of v hat country 
he called himself, answered, of the world ; for he considered 
himself an inhabitant and citizen of the whole world.” 

- Sol crescentes deep dens dupllcat umbras. Yirg.—“T he 

setting sun doubles the lengthening shadows.” 

Sol occubuit; nox nulla seedta est. —“ The sun has set; no 
night has ensued.” A piece of flattery addressed to a son, 
and equally complimentary to the deceased king his father. 
Burton applies it to Charles the First, as the successor 
of James. See Mira can am, &c. 

Soldmen miser is sdcios habuisse dolbris. —“ It is some comfort 
to the wretched to have partners in their woes.” 

- SolPbdmus consumdre long a loquendo 

Tempdra, sermPmem deficiente die. Ovid. 

—“ We were in the habit of spending much of our time in 
conversation ; and the day sufficed not for our discourse.” 

Solem c mundo tollunt qui amicitiam c vitd tollunt .—“ They de¬ 
prive the world of the sun who deprive life of friendship.” 

- Solem quis dicere falsum 

Audeat ? - ViRGk 

—“ Who dares call the sun a deceiver ? ” Yirgil says this 
when about to mention the prognostics afforded by the 
sun for fair or foul weather. 

Solent menddees lucre pcenas male fid. PniED. — “ Liars 

generally pay the penalty of their guilt.” 

Sold a despectis par referri gratia. Pii.ed.—“ Repayment 
in kind is generally made by those who are despised.” 

2 f 2 
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Soli lumen mutudri; codo stellos; ranee aquam. Prov .— 
“ To lend light to the sun, stars to the heavens, and water 
to the frogs.” 

Sblituddnem faciunt ,, pacem appellant. Tacit. —“ They make 
a desert and call it peace.” The conduct pursued by some 
civilized nations in exterminating what they call barbarians. 

Sollicitant alii remis fret a ewea, ruuntque 

In ferrum : penetrant aulas , et Innina regum. Vino. 

—“ Some harass unknown seas w ith oars ; some rush 
into arms; some work their way into courts and the 
palaces of kings.” Virgil contrasts the quiet of a country 
life w ith the conditions of the sailor, the soldier, and the 
courtier. See O fortunati minium , <fco. 

Solo cedit , quicquid solo plantdtur. Law Max. —“Whatever 
is planted in the soil goes with the soil.” 

Solum pa trice omnibus est car urn, dulee, atquc jucundum. Cic. 
—“ Ilis native soil is sweet, dear, and delightful to every 
one.” 

Solve senescentem mature samts equina, ne 

Perce t ad extremum rid end us. - 11 OB. 

—“Wisely in time dismiss the aged courser, lest, an ob¬ 
ject of derision, he stumble at last.” 

Solvit ad diem. Law Term. —“lie paid to the day.” A 
plea to an action of debt. 

Solvite tantis dnimum monsfris, 

Sol vile, Super i. - Sen - . 

—“ Have, ye gods of heaven, from such chimaTas, save the 
mind 1 ” 

- Solvitque dnimis mirdcula rerum, 

Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonanti. Matstl. 

—“ lie both freed our minds from dread of things above, 
and snatched the lightnings from Jove, and from the 
thunderer his might.” See Eripuit cado, &c. 

Solvnntur tabulcc.— u The bills are dismissed.” 

Somne qaies rerum, placidissime, somne, .Dedrum, 

Pax dnimi, quern curafugit, qui cor da diurnis 
Fessa ministeriis mulces, repnrasque labdri. Ovid. 

—“ Sleep, thou repose of all things; sleep, thou gentlest 
of the deities; thou peace of the mind, from whom care 
flies; who dost soothe the hearts of men wearied with the 
toils of the day, and dost recruit them for labour.” 
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Somnia me terrent veros imitantia casus ; 

Mt in <plant scnsns in mea damn a mei. Ovid. 

—“ Visions alarm me, that portray my real misfortunes; 
and my senses are ever awake to my sorrows.” 

aS 'omnia, terrbres mtiqicos , mirdcula , sagas , 

Noctvrnos Uhn arcs, porlen tuque Thessdla , rides? Hon. 

—“ Can you laugh at dreams, magic terrors, wonders, 
witches, goblins of the night, and Thessalian prodigies? ” 

- Saw nns agresfiam 

hen is virbrum non hnmlles domos 
Jdastidit, nmhrbsamqne ripam. Hon. 

—“ Light slumbers do not disdain the humble dwelling of 
the peasant, or the shady bank.” 

Sorex suo peril inddeio. Jhrov. —“ The mouse perishes, by be¬ 
ing his own informer.” His hole being seen L the cause 
of his destruction. 

- Sons et virtas miscentur in vnum. Vino.—“ Chance 

and valour are blended together.” It is equally doubtful 
which may prevail. 

Sortes Virgilidnne .—“The Virgilian Chances.” A species of 
divination practised by the ancients, by opening the works 
of Virgil, and remarking the lines beneath the fingers the 
instant the loaves were opened. Spartianus tells us that it 
was much practised by the Emperor Adrian. When the 
works of llomer were used, it was called, “ Sortes Ilomc- 
ricce .” The ancient Christians used a similar kind of 

divination with the Holy Scriptures, or the Psalter, which 
was calk'd “ Sortes Sanctorum ,” and was repeatedly con¬ 
demned by the councils of the Church. King diaries the 
First is said to have tried the “ Sortes Virgiliaiue” in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, when on a visit there in com¬ 
pany with Lord Falkland, and to have opened at the pro¬ 
phetic lines in the 4<tli Book of the _/Kneid, 1. 015, begin¬ 
ning, 

At hello anddeis populi vexdtus et armis. 

“ Harassed in warfare by the arms of a valiant people—” 
This is Dr. Wellwood’s account, blit Aubrey relates the 
same story of the poet Cowley and Charles, Prince of 
Wales, at Paris, in 1048. 

Sospes eas , semper que parens ; mihifilia rapta est. 

lieu ! melior quanto sors tua sorte mea ! Ovid. 
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—“ Unharmed mayest thou be, and a parent mayest thou 
ever remain. Prom me my daughter has been removed. 
Alas! how much happier is thy lot than mine! ” 

- SparqPre voces 

In vulqum ambiguas. - Virg. 

—“ To scatter doubtful rumours among the mob.” 

- Spafio brevi 

Spent long am resPces. Hum loquimur, fugPrit invida 
jEtas. Cargo diem , quam mlnlme credPda poster o. Holt. 

—“ Abridge your hopes in proportion to the shortness of 
your life. While we are conversing, envious time has 
been flying. Seize the present day, trusting as little as 
possible in the morrow.” 

Sped as et tu spectdbPris .-—“Toil see and you shall be seen.” 
You here see the characters of others, and if necessary 
you shall see your own held up to view. 

Spectdtum veniunt , veniunt spectentur ut ipsce . Ovid.—“ They 
come to see, they come too to be seen.” Said by Ovid 
with reference to the motives with which the Roman fe¬ 
males flocked to the Circus and the Theatres. 

Spectdtum admissi , risum tonedtis , amici ? lion.—“ Eeing 
admitted to see [the picture], can you, my friends, refrain 
from laughter ? ” 

Spent bonam cert am quo domum reporto. —“ I bring home a 
good and assured hope.” I announce hopes not likely to 
be disappointed. 

Spent prPtio non emo. Ter.—“ I do not buy hopes with 

money.” I do not give gold for mere expectations. 

Sperat infestis , mPtuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bene prcegardtum 

Pectus. - IIor. 

—“ The heart that is well prepared, hopes in adversity, 
and fears a change of fortune in prosperity.” 

Sperdte , et vosmet rebus servdte secundis. Virg.—“H ope 

on, and reserve yourself for prosperous times.” 

Sperdte mtseri , cavete felloes. —“ Live in hope, you who are 
wretched; you who are in prosperity, beware,” 

- Sperdvlmus ista 

I)um fortuna fuit. - Yirg. 

—“ We once had such hopes, while fortune favoured us.” 

Speremus quee volfmus, sed quee acciderit ferdmus. Cic.— 
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“ Let us hope for what we will; but let us endure what 
befalls us.” 

Sperne voluptdtes , nocet empta doldre voluptas. Hon.—“ De¬ 
spise pleasures ; pleasure purchased by pain is injurious.” 

Spes bona dat vires , dnimum quoqne spes bona Jirmat ; 

Vivere spe vidi qui mdriturus erat. 

—“ Good hope gives strength, good hope also confirms 
the resolution; even him who was on the point of death, I 
have seen kept alive by hope.” 

Spes est vigilantis somnium. Coke. —“ Hope is the dream 
of a man aw r ake.” An adaptation from Quintilian. 

Spes facit, ut videat cum terras undlque 7iullas > 

Naufrdgus in mediis bra clii ajactet aquis. Ovid. 

—“ Hope it is that makes the shipwrecked mariner strike 
out in the midst of the waves, even when he beholds no 
land on any side.” 

Spes grcgis. Vino.—“The hope of the flock.” Sometimes 
applied to one particular child, the hope of the family. 
“ The flower of the flock.” It is also used ironically. 

- Spes incertafuiuri. Vino.—“Hopes of the future full 

of uncertainty.” 

Spes sibi quisque. Vino.—“Let every man’s hope be in 

himself.” Let every man trust to his own resources. 

Spes tenet in tempus , semel est si credita , Jongum ; 

Ilia quidcm fall ax, sed tamen apta JDea est. Ovid. 

—“ Hope, if once indulged, endures for a long time ; 
although a deceitful goddess, she is nevertheless a con¬ 
venient one.” 

- Spirat adhuc amor , 

Yivuntque commissi calores 
jYoliae jldubus puellce. Hor. 

—“ Still breathes his love, and still lives the glowing 
warmth, imparted to the lyre by the JEolian fair.” Said 
in allusion to Anacreon and Sappho. 

-Spirat trdglcum satis , et feliciter audet. Hor.—“ He 
breathes a spirit tragic enough, and is happy in his at¬ 
tempt.” 

Splendide mendax. Hor. —“ Nobly false.” Untrue for a 

noble object. Sometimes used ironically in reference to 
an egregious liar. See Piafraus. 
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Sponde , noxa prcesto est. Prov .—“ Be surety, and harm is 
at hand.” Prom the Greek. 

- Sprcteeque injuria jor mat. Vina.—“And the affront 

offered to her slighted beauty.” In allusion to the resent¬ 
ment of Juno at the judgment of Paris. 

Sta, viator , hcrbem calcas .—“ Pause, traveller; thou treadest 
on a hero’s dust! ” The epitaph inscribed by the great 
Condo over the remains of his antagonist, the brave 
Merci. 

Stabat Mater dolorosa .—“ There stood the Mother, bathed in 
tears.” The beginning of the Prose, or Sequence, of the 
Mass for the Dead in the Homan Church. 

Standim est contra res adversas . — “We must stand up 
against ad versity.’ ’ 

Stans pede in uno. Hob.—“ Standing on one leg.” Applied 
to a work, this phrase means that it bears no marks of 
extraordinary exertion. 

Stare decisis , el non move re quiela. Law Max .—“ To abide 
by decisions made, and not to stir up points set at 
rest.” 

Stare pules , adeo procPdunt tempera tarde. Ovil).—“ The 

time proceeds so slowly, you would think that it was 
standing still.” 

Stare super vias antlquas .—“To stand upon old ways.” To 
be attached to old habits or customs, and to resist novel¬ 
ties or innovations. 

Si at fort Pina damns , Ac. Yirq.—S ee Genus immortale, Ac. 

- St at magni nbmrnis umbra. Luc a is. — “He stands, the 

shadow of a mighty name.” The poet says this in refer¬ 
ence to the titles gained by Pompey in his younger days; 
but it is sometimes quoted as though meaning that the 
lustre of a person’s former greatness is impaired by his late 
conduct, and he is no more than the faint image of what 
he was. See Magni no minis, Ac. 

Stat nonvtnis umbra. — An adaptation of the above, used 
by ‘ Junius ’ as the motto of his pseudonymous Let¬ 
ters. 

Stat pro ratione voluntas .—“ My pleasure stands as my rea¬ 
son.” See Hoc volo , Ac,, and Sic volo , Ac. 

Stat sua cuique dies ; breve et irrPpardbile tempus 
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Omnibus est vita ; scd famam extendere fact is, 

Hoc virtiitis opus. - VntG. 

—“ For every one Ills day is fixed ; a short and unalterable 
term of life is given to all; but by deeds to extend our 
fame, this is virtue’s task.” 

Statim darrt, ne differendo videveiur n eg are, Cohn. Hep. — 
“ lie would give at once, lest, by deferring, he should seem 
to deny.” Said of Themistocles. Hee Bis dat , Ac. 

Status quo , Status in quo , Statu quo , or In statu quo. —“ The 
state in which, [it was].” 

Status quo ante helium .—“ The state in which the belligerent 
nations stood before war commenced.” A term used in 
diplomatic communications. The opposite term is the 
Uti possidetis, which see. 

Stemmdta quid fdciunt ? Quid prodes t, Bontice. longo 

Sanguine censeri? - Jrv. 

—“ What do pedigrees avail ? Of what use, Ponticus, is 
it to be descended from a long line of ancestors P ” 

Stercus et vrina mediedrum ferula prinia.— “To regulate the 
natural evacuations is the first rule of physicians.” 

- Sterdisque diu pains, aptdque remis 

Vicinas urhes alit , et grave sen til ardtrum. Hon. 

—“And the swamp, long sterile, and plied by the oar, 
now maintains the neighbouring cities, and feels the 
heavy plough.” 

Sternitur , cxdnimisque tremens procimbit humi hos. Vino. 
— “ The ox is felled, and, quivering, lies expiring on the 
ground.” Person is said to have exclaimed, on letting 
Eos’s Ellipses fall upon some volumes of Hume’s History 
of England, “ Brocumbit Humi Bos! ” 

St et processus. Law Lat. —“ Let process be stayed.” 

- Stillicidi casus lapidem cavat. - Ltjck.—“ The fall¬ 
ing drop hollows out the stone.” 

- Sfhnnlos dedif amula virtus. Lucan.—“ Valorous rivalry 
spurred him on.” 

-Stdlidamprahet tihi vcllerc harham. Pees.—“H e holds 
out his silly beard for thee to pluck.” 

Stomachdtur omnia. Cic.—“He frets about everything.” 

He takes everything to heart. 

Strata jacent passim sua quaque sub arbdre poma. Yikg.— 
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“The fruits lie scattered here and there beneath their 
trees.” 

Stratum super stratum. —“Layer upon layer,” or “stratum 
upon stratum,” as geologists would say. 

Slrenua nos exercet inertia ; navlbus atque 

Quadrigis petimus bene rivere. - Iloit. 

—“ A useless activity urges us on ; by ships and by 
chariots we seek to live happily.” 

Studere suis commbdis. Cte.—“To'study one’s own con¬ 
venience.” 

- Studiis Jlorentem ignobilis oti. Vtiig.—“I ndulging in 

the pursuits of inglorious ease.” Said by the poet of him¬ 
self, when writing the Georgies. 

Studio culince tenetur. Crc.—“ He is possessed by thoughts 
of the kitchen.” “Ilis heart is in the kitchen.” lie 
thinks of nothing but eating. See Animus est in , &e. 

- Studio minuente labbrem. Ovid.—“ His zeal diminish¬ 
ing his toil.” 

- Studium famce mild crescit amove. Ovid.—“ My zeal 

increases with my eagerness for fame.” 

- Stulta est dementia , cum tot ubique 

Vadims occur r as, periturce par cere charted. J UV. 

— “ It were misplaced forbearance, when you meet so 
many poets everywhere, to spare paper that is sure to be 
wasted.” The words of an indignant critic. 

Stulte, qidd ofrustra votis pucrilibus optas, 

Qua? non ulla tulit, fertqucferetque dies? Ovid. 

—“ O fool! why, with thy childish aspirations, dost thou 
vainly wish for that, which no time, past, present, or to 
come, will realize ? ” 

- Stultitia est , cui bene esse licet , eumpreevorti 

Litibus. - Platjt. 

—“ It is sheer folly for a man who can enjoy himself, to 
turn to brawling in preference.” 

Stultitia est ei te esse tristem , cujus potestas plus potest. 
Pdaut. —“It is sheer folly to be morose towards him 
whose rule is the stronger.” 

- Stultitia est , f acinus magnum timido cordi credere , nam 

omnes 

JRes perinde sunt ut agas. - 


Plaijt. 
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—“ It is sheer folly to intrust a bold design to a timorous 
heart, for all things are just as you make them.” 

Stultitia est vendtum dftcPre invltos canes. Plaut. —“ It is 
folly to take out unwilling dogs to hunt.” 

Stultitiam dissimuldre non potes nisi tdciturnitdte. —“ There 
is no way to conceal folly but by silence.” 

Staltiiiam patiuntur opes. - IIor. — “ Kiches license 

folly.” Pollies are often passed over in the rich. 

Stultitiam simuldre loco , sapientia summa est. —“ To affect 
folly is, on some occasions, consummate wisdom.” The 
foolishness, for instance, affected by Brutus in the house 
of Tarquinius. 

Stultbrum calami carbones , mcenia char tee. Prov. —“ Coals 
are the fool’s pen, the walls his paper.” So the English 
proverb, “A white wall is a fool’s paper.” 

Stidtorum incurdta mains puefor ulcera celat. lion.—“It is 
the false shame of fools that makes them conceal their 
uncured wounds.” This maxim may be applied both to 
wounds of the mind and of the body. 

Stultum consilium non modo effcclu caret 

Sed ad pernicicm quoque moridles avbcat. PiiiED. 

—“An ill-judged project is not only profitless, but lures 
mortals to their destruction as well.” 

Stultum est dicere , Non putarem. —“ It is foolish to say, 4 I 
could not have thought it.’ ” See Nil admirari , &c. 

Stultum est in luctu capillum sibi evellere, quasi calvitio moeror 
levetur. Cic.—“ It is folly to tear one’s hair in sorrow, 
just as though grief could be assuaged by baldness.” 

Stultum est timere quod vitdri non potest. Hyk. — “It is 
foolish to fear that which cannot be avoided.” 

Stultus cs, qui facta infecta facer e verbis post alas. Plaut. — 
“ You are a fool to expect by w T ords to make undone what 
has been done.” 

Stultus es, rem actam apis. Plaut. —“ You are a simpleton, 

you are doing what has been done already.” 

Stultus labor est ineptidrum. Mart. —“ The labour is fool¬ 
ishly thrown away that is bestowed on trifles.” 

Shdtus nisi quod ipse facit, nil rectum putat. —“The fool 
thinks nothing well done but what he does himself.” 
Self-sufficiency is a sign of a weak mind. 

Stultus , qui, patre occiso , liberos relinquat. Prov. —“ lie is 
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a fool who kills the father and leaves the children.” 
Things must never be done by halves. 

Stull ns semper inclpit vivere. Prov. —“ The fool is always 
beginning to live.” He is always putting off settled 
habits and amendment till to-morrow. 

Stylus virum ary nit. —“ The style proclaims the man.” 

Sua enmpardre commdda ex incomnwdis alIndus. Ter. —“ To 
build up his own fortunes on the misfortunes of another.” 

Sud confession e hunc jiigulo. CiC.—“ 1 convict him by his 
own confession.” llis own testimony condemns him. See 
Suo sib?, &c. 

- Sua euiqne dens fit diva cupido. ViRG.—“ Each one’s 

ruling appetite is his god.” 

Sua euiqne quum sit iinimi cogitdtio , 

Colorque proprius. Ph ted. 

—“ Since each man has a turn of thinking of his own, and 
a tone peculiar to himself.” See Quol homines , &c., and 
Trail it sua , <fcc. 

Sua euiqne vita obscura est. —“Every man’s life is in dark¬ 
ness to himself.” No man is a competent judge of his 
own conduct. 

Sua euiqne voluplas. —“Every man has his own pleasure.” 
“ Every man to his liking.” See Trahil sua , Ac. 

Sua mtluh'a miltit cum homo. Prov. —“ lie sends his pre¬ 
sents with a hook attached.” lie is angling lor a return 
with interest, “lie throws a sprat to catch a herring.” 

Sua qitisqne exempla debet a j quo Minima path. Piijed.—“ Every 
one is bound to bear patiently the consequences of his 
own example.” 

Sua reylna reyi placet , Juno Jovi. Plattt.— “ The king is 
pleased with his queen, Jupiter with his Juno.” “ Every 
Jack has his dill.” See Asians asino, &c., Pares cum , &c., 
and Simile yaudet , &c. 

Suam quisque homo rent mhninit. —“ Every man is mindful 
of his own interests.” 

- Suave est ex may no toller c acervo. IIo it.—“ It is a 

pleasant thing to take from a great heap.” Said satirically 
of a miser wdio takes from an immense heap the little that 
he will venture to use. 

Suave , inari mayno , turbantibus cequbra ventis , 

P terrd magnum alter ins speetdre labor em. Luceet. 
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-—“ It is a pleasant thing from the shore to behold the 
dangers of another upon the mighty ocean, when the winds 
are lashing the main.” As Rochefoucauld says, “ In the 
adversity of our best friends we often find something 
which does not displease us.” 

Suavltas scrmbnum atque morum haudquaquam mediocre con - 
dimcntum amicitiw. Cic.—“ Mildness of address and man¬ 
ner is by no means an unimportant seasoning to friend¬ 
ship.” _ 

Suavlter in modo , fort'/ter in re. —“ Gentle in manner, reso¬ 
lute in deed.” Motto of Earl Newborough. 

Sub fine or finem. —“ Towards the end.” 

Sub hoc signo vinces. See In hoc , Ac. 

Sub initio .—“ Towards the beginning.” 

- Sub Jovefrigido. Hon.—“Under the cold sky.” 

Sub Jove pars Jurat , pctuci tentbria ponunt . Ov id. —“ Some 
endure the open air, a few pitch tents.” 

Sub marmbre Hi am atque aura servltus habitat. Si;n.—“ Even 
under marble and golden roofs dwells slavery.” Slavery 
to the dominion of vice, sorrow, and discontent. 

Sub omni lap/de scorpius dorniit . Lvov. —“ Beneath every 

stone a scorpion lies asleep.” A warning to act in all 
things with caution and deliberation. 

Subpcend. Law Lat. —“ Under a penalty.” The title of a 
writ issued for summoning witnesses. 

Sub rosd. — f< Under the rose.” See Est rosa , Ac. 

Sub silentio. —“ In silence.” The matter passed sub silentio — 
i. e. without any notice being taken of it, without being 
canvassed at all. 

Sub)fa amici tin raro sine poenitentid cblltur. —“ Sudden friend¬ 
ships are rarely contracted without repentance.” 

Sublto crerit , fungi instar , in divitias maxima*. —“ He has 
suddenly started up, like a mushroom, into immense 
wealth.” 

Subldtd causa tot!) fair effect us. Law Max.—“ The cause re¬ 
moved, the effect is removed.” The cause removed, the 
effect must cease. See Cessante causa , Ac. 

Sublatam ex bciilis qucerlmus invldi. Hon.—See Virtutem 
incolurnem, Ac. 

Sublhni frriarn sidcra vertlce. Hon.—“ I shall tower to the 
stars with exalted head.” Seriously said by Horace in a 
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spirit of poetic rapture: but often quoted merely in bur¬ 
lesque. 

Substantia prior el dignior eat accidents. Law Max. —“The 

- substance is prior to and of more weight than the acci¬ 
dent.” A judgment, for instance, solemnly pronounced, 
shall not be arrested for a defect in point of form. 

SuccedCmeum. —“ A substitute.” 

Successes ad perniciem mull os devocat. PmsD.—“ Success 

leads many astray to their ruin.” 

Successus improhbrum plures allicit. PiiiED.—“The success 
of the wicked is a temptation to many.” 

Succbsior est virgo quae serpyllum quam quee moschum olet .— 
“ The damsel is more tempting who smells of wild thyme 
than she who is scented with musk.” A mediaeval proverb. 

Succurrendum parti maxims laboranti. Celsus. — “We 
should assist the part which has the most to endure.” 

Sudor Anglicus. —“ The English sweat.” The sweating sick¬ 
ness w r as so called. 

Snfflcit huic tumitlus, cui non suffecerit orbis. —“ This tomb 
now r suffices for him, for whom the world did not suffice.” 
The import of an epitaph for the tomb of Alexander the 
Great. 

Suggcstiofalsi. —“The suggestion of a falsehood.” 

Sui amans , sine rivdli. —“ A lover of himself, without a rival.” 
Cicero says this of Pompey. 

Sui cuique mores Jingunt fortunam. Cork. Nepos. —“ Every 
man’s fortune is shaped by his own manners.” So the 
English proverb, “Manners make the man.” 

Sui generis. —“ Of its own kind.” Of its ow r n genus or class, 
as distinguished from any other. 

Sui juris. Law Term. —“Of his own right.” Not depend¬ 
ent on the will or control of another. 

Sum quod eris, fui quod es. —“ I am w hat you will be, I was 
what you are.” A lesson to the living on the tombs of 
the dead. 

Sume cdldmum , tempera, et scribe veldciter. —“ Take your pen, 
observe my words, and write quickly.” The words of the 
Venerable Bede, addressed on his death-bed to his se¬ 
cretary. 

- Sume superbiam 

Qucesitam meritis. - Hor. 
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—“Assume the pride won by your deserts.” 

Samite in exemplum. pe cades rations carentes. Ovid. —“ Take 
as an example the beasts devoid of reason.” 

Samite matvriam vestris , qui scribltis , ccquam 
Virlbus , et versate diu , quid ferre recdsent, 

Quid vdleant humeri. - Hor. 

—“Ye who write, make choice of a subject suited to your 
abilities, and weigh in your mind what your powers are 
unable, and what they are able, to perform.” 

Swmma perfectio attinqi non potest. Cic.—“ Consummate 

perfection cannot be attained.” 

- Summa petit livor. Ovid.—“ Envy strikes high.” Envy 

takes a lofty flight. 

Summa sedes non capit duos . Prov. —“ The highest scat will 
not admit of two.” See Nulla Jidcs, &c. 

Summam nee metuas diem , nee optes. Mart.— “ Neither fear 
nor wish for your last day.” 

Summis ndrlbus olfacere. Prov. —“ To smell with the tip of 
the nose.” To pass an opinion on a matter after a slight 
examination only. 

Summum bonum. —“The chief good.” The great object for 
which it is worth our while to live. Some philosophers 
among the ancients held pleasure to be the Sammum 
honum , others virtue. 

Summum crede nefas dnlniam pr refer re puddri , 

Pit propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. Juv. 

—“ Consider it to be the greatest of infamy to prefer life 
to honour, and, for the sake of living, to lose the object of 
living.” 

Summum jus scepe summa injuria est. Cic.—“ Extreme jus¬ 
tice is often extreme injustice.” Applied to the enforce¬ 
ment of legal penalties to the very letter, without having 
regard to equity or the circumstances of the case. This 
was a favourite maxim with the Emperor Justinian. See 
Jus summum , &c. 

Svmptus censum ne sdperet. Platjt.—“ Do not let your ex¬ 
penses outrun your income.” “ Cut your coat according 
to your cloth.” See Messe tenus, &e. 

Su/nt bona mixta malis , sunt mala mixta bonis. —“ Good is 
mixed with evil, and evil with good.” 
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Sunt bona , sunt qucedam mediucria , sunt mala plura 

Quce legis. - Mart. 

—“ Of those which you will read, some arc good, some 
middling, and more are had.” The character given by 
Martial of his Epigrams. 

- Shint cerli dPiiique Jincs, 

Quos ultra citrdque nequit consistere rectum . lion. 

—See Ext modus , &c. 

Sunt dcliela lumen , quibus ignuvisse velimus. Holt.—“ There 
are some faults, however, which we are ready.to par¬ 
don.” 

Sunt ibi , si vivnnt , nostrd quoqne consita quondam , 

Scd non et nostrd poma legenda manu. Ovid. 

—“ There, too, if they are still alive, are apples, once 
planted with my hand, but not destined to be gathered by 
it.” Said by Ovid, when in banishment, of his gardens in 
the vicinity of Home. 

- Sunt Jovis omnia plena . Vino.— u All things are full 

of Jove.” See Dei plena , &c. 

Sunt Idcrymce rerum , et mentem mortdlia tangunt. Virg.— 
“ Tears are due to wretchedness, and mortal woes touch 
the heart.” 

Sunt plerumque regum voluntdtes veliementes , et inter se con¬ 
trarian Tacit.—“ The desires of monarchy are generally 
impetuous and inconsistent.” 

Sunt queedam vitia , quce nemo est quin libcnter fugiat. Cic. 

“ There are certain vices which every man would most 
gladly avoid.” 

- Sunt queedam vitiorum element a. Juv.—“ There are 

certain first (dements of vice.” See Nemo repent'e, &c. 

Sunt sPiperis sua jura. - Ovid.—“T he gods of heaven 

have their ow T n laws.” Often quoted to show that cveu 
the highest powers are subject to certain laws. 

Sunt tamen inter se eommnnia sacra poetis ; 

Diversion quant vis quisque sequdmur iter. OviD. 

—“ Yet with poets there are certain common ties ; al¬ 
though wo each pursue our respective path.” 

Sunt verba et voces , quibus Irunc leiiirc dolorem 

Dossis , et magnam morbi dcponPre partem. Hor. 

—“ There are words and maxims by which you may miti- 
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gate your pain, and in a great measure overcome the 
disease.” See Ferret avaritid, &a. 

Suo jumento malum aecersere. Frov. —“To fetch mischief 

upon one’s own beast.” To bring misfortunes upon one’s 
self. 

Suo Marie. —“By his own prowess.” He performed it suo 
Marie ,—by his own skill and ability. 

Suo sibi gladio hunc jugulo. Teh.— “With his own sword 
do I stab this man.” 1 defeat him w ith his own w r eapons ; 
by his own arguments. See Sud confessions, &c. 

Suos llbcros negligit, et ad ebruni arbitrium IHndinemque vivere 
sinit. Cic.—“ He neglects his children, and lets them live 
according to their own will and pleasure.” 

Super subjectam matcriam. Law Phrase. —“ Upon the matter 
submitted.” A solicitor is not responsible *br bis acts 
when founded super subjectam matcriam, i. e. on the state¬ 
ment submitted to him by his client, which has turned out 
to be false. 

- Superanda omnis foriuna ferendo est. Yirg.— See 

Quicquid erit, &c. 

-Superat quondam foriuna, sequdmur ; 

Quoque voeat vertdmus Her. - Yiro. 

—“ Since fortune compels us, let us follow ; and whither 
she calls, let us direct our course.” 

Superbi homines in conviviis stulti sunt. —“ Proud men in 
their cups become fools.” Wine, like death, is a leveller 
of distinctions. 

Supersedeas. Law Lat. —“You may supersede.” You may 
set aside or annul. The title of a writ to stay proceed¬ 
ings in any case. 

Superstitio, in qua inest indnis timor Dei ; religio quw Dei 
cultu pio continetur. Cic.—“ Superstition is a senseless 

fear of God ; religion, the pious worship of God.” 

Supparasiidri amleo. Plaut.—“ To toady one’s friend.” 

Suppressio veri. —“ A suppression of the truth.” The with¬ 
holding, or telling a part only of, the truth. See Suggestio 
falsi. 

Supremum vale. —“A last farewell.” 

SuprPmumque vale - 

Fix dixit. - Ovid. 

—“ And hardly could he bid the last farewell.” 

2 G 
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Surdo fdbulam narras. — “You tell your story to a deaf 
man ; ”—to one who does not listen to you. 

- Surgit amdri ull.quid. Luce. — “ {Something bitter 

arises.” See Medio de, &c. 

Sursum corda. —“Lift up your hearts.” Lament, iii. 41. 

Sus crat in prHio. - Ovid.—“ Pigs were in request.” 

Sus Minervam. Prov. —“ A pig (teaching) Minerva.” 

Suspectum semper invisumque dominanUbus qui proxemus des- 
tinarefur. Tacit. —“ He who is the next heir is always sus¬ 
pected and hated by those, who hold the supreme power.” 

Suspend/}her per collum. .Law Lai. —“ Let him be hanged 
by the neck.” The judge’s order for the execution of a 
criminal, usually written Sus. per coll. 

Suspensos pedes ponere. Quint.—“ To walk on tiptoe.” 

Suslme et absl/ne. —“ Hear and forbear.” A maxim of Epic¬ 
tetus. 

Susf/neas uf onus , nitendum vertice pleno est; 

Atjlecti nemos si pat iiire, cadet. Ovid. 

To sustain a burden, you must strive with the head 
fully erect; should you sulfer the muscles to bend, it 
will fall.” 

Suum cuique. —“ IIis own to every one.” Let each have his 
own. 

Suum cuique decuspostefitas rependet .—“ Posterity will give 
to every man his due.” 

Suum cuique incommddumferendnm est , pot his quam de alterius 
commbdis detrahendum. (he.—“Every man should bear 
his owm grievances, rather than abridge the comforts of 
another.” 

Suum cuique pulchrum. Prov. —“ Every man’s own is beauti¬ 
ful.” “ Every man thinks his own geese swans.” See 
Quisquis amat, Ac. 

Suum cuique tribuere , ea demum summa justitia est. Cic. — 
“ To give to every man his due, that in fact is supreme 
justice.” 

Suus cuique mos. Teh.—“ Every man has his way.” 

Sylosontis chlamys. Prov. —“ The scarf of Syloson.” Sylo- 
son gave to king Darius a rich scarf or mantle, and in re¬ 
turn received the sovereignty of Samos. Hence, this 
term was applied to the gifts of those who “ Throw a sprat 
to catch a herring.” 
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- Sglvas infer repldre sal fibres, 

Curantem qvicquid (lignum sapiente bondque est. IIou. 

—“ To stroll among the healthful groves, meditating on 
whatever is worthy of the wise and the good.” 


T. 


-Tabesne cadaver a solvaf, 

An rogvs, band referl. - Lucan. 

—“ Whether corruption dissolve the carcase, or whether 
the funeral pile, it matters not.” 

Tdbiila in navjragio. —“A plank in a shipwreck.” A last 
resource. The benefit secured by a posterior mortgagee 
by getting in an outstanding term, and thus gaining pre¬ 
cedence over a prior mortgagee. A phras' used till re¬ 
cently in the courts of Equity. 

Tabula rasa. —“A smoothed” or “planed tablet.” This 
expression is used by metaphysicians to indicate the state 
ot v the human mind before it has received any impressions. 
The ancients used tablets covered with wax, on which 
they wrote with an iron instrument called a sights, one 
end of which was broad and flat, for obliterating what had 
been written by smoothing the wax. Hence the expres¬ 
sion. 

Tacent , satis laudant. Teb. —“In being silent, they give 
sufficient praise.” The silence of the censorious may be 
considered as so much praise. 

Tacit a bona est miilier semper quam loquens. Platjt.—“ A 

silent woman is always better than a talkative one.” 

Tact tee magis et occultce inimicities timendee sunt, quam indictee 
et opertae. Cic.—“ Enmity unavowed and concealed is 

more to be feared than when open and declared.” 

- Taciturn vivid sub peetdre vulnus. Yiito.—“ The secret 

wound still lives within his breast.” The sense of in¬ 
jury still remains. 

- Tacitus pasci si corvus posset, babfrel 

Plus dapis, et rixee multo minus invidiecque. lion. 

—“ If the crow could have only fed in silence, he would 
have had more to eat, and much less contention and envy.” 
In allusion to the Eable of the Eox and the Crow. 

2 o 2 
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- Tadct coeli convexa tuPri. VntG.— “I am weary of 

looking upon the canopy of heaven.” 

Tiedium vita\ —“ Weariness of life.” JEnnui. The state 

of the man who has had every desire gratified, but who 
can satisfy none. 

- Tale tuum carmen nobis , divine poet a, 

Quale sojwr Jess is. - VntG. 

—“Thy song is to us, divine poet, as sleep to the weary.” 
These words are sometimes used sarcastically in reference 
to poets whose lines “remind one, not in vain, of sleep.” 

Tales sunt horn in um mentes , quali pater ipse 
Jupiter auctiferd lustravit lamina terras. 

—“ The minds of men are according as father Jupiter shed 
light upon various lands with his fertilizing light.” A 
translation by Cicero from Homer’s Odyssey, B. xviii. 11. 
135, 13(5; (pmted by St. Augustin. 

Tam consentient/bus mild sensibus nemo est in t err is . Cic.— 
“There is not a man in the world whose sentiments so 
perfectly agree with my own.” 

Tam deest avdro quod babel , quam quod non liabet. Sy n .— 
“The miser is as much in want of that which he pos¬ 
sesses as of that which he does not possess.” Because he 
has not the courage to make use of it, 

Tamjicti pravique lenax quam nuncia veri. Vtro.—“A s 
ready to propagate falsehood and calumny, as to proclaim 
the truth.” 

Tamfrictum ego ilium reddam, quam frictum est dear. Plaut. 
—“ I ’ll have him parched as well as ever pea was parch¬ 
ed.” 

Tam Marta quam Minerva. Prov. —“ As much by Mars as 
by Minerva.” As much by courage as by wisdom. 

Tam Marti quam Mercuric. —“As much for Mars as for 
Mercury.” Equally qualified for war and for diplomacy. 

Tam Sdppe nostrum dPci pi Fabullum, quid 
Miraris, Aule ? Semper bonus homo tiro est. Maut. 

—“Why wonder, A ulus, that our friend Eabullus is so 
often deceived? The virtuous man is always a novice.” 

- Tamen can titbit is. Arcades , inquit , 

Monti bus lure vestris : soli can tare periti 
Arcades. O m,ihi turn quam molliter ossa quiescant, 

Yestra meos olim si fistula dicat amoves! Vina. 
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—“ And yet you, Arcadians, will sin" these woes of mine 
upon your hills,—Arcadians, alone skilled in soil". Oh! 
how softly will my bones repose, if your pipe in times to 
come shall sing my loves ! ” 

-Tamen me 

Cum magnis vixisse invlta fatelntur usque 

Jnvidia. - Hon. 

—“Nevertheless, even envy, however unwilling, will have 
to admit that 1 have Jived among the great.” 

Tandem pore him mcrrdris exliavsit. Cic.—“ lie has exhausted 
at last the cup of grief.” ]le has drained the cup of sor¬ 
row to the very dregs. 

Tangvre ulcus. Tint.—“ To touch a sore.” To reopen a 
wound. Figuratively, to renew one’s grief. 

Tanquam Am ft mini clj/phim abstiilerit , it a glomdlur. —“lie 
boasts as though he had gained an Argive shield.” Both 
among the Greeks and Jtonians it was considered dis¬ 
graceful to lose the shield in battle, and equally meritori¬ 
ous to gain one. See Pelicld non bene , Ac. 

Tanquam in speculum. —“As though in a mirror.” A the¬ 
atrical motto. 

Tanquam vdbilis. —“As though noble.” Noble by courtesy. 

Tanquam ungues digitosque suos. Prov. —“ As well as his 
own nails and lingers.” ]Ie knows the matter as well as 
if it w r ere “at his fingers’ ends.” 

- Tanta esl discordin'frat rum. Ovid.—“S o great is the 

discord of brothers.” The quarrels of kinsmen are gener¬ 
ally the most inveterate. See Acer rim a proxinwrum , Ac. 

- Tanta esl queer endi cur a decoris. Juv.—“So great is 

their care in seeking to adorn their persons.” 

Tanta vis probitdtis cst ut earn vel in Us , quos nunqnam vidi¬ 
mus, vel, quod' magis esl , in Jioste etiam diliqrimus. Cic.— 
“ There is so great a power in honesty, that wo love it 
even in those whom we have never seen, or, what is still 
more, in an enemy even.” 

-Taniame dnimis ceelesCibus irce ? ViRG. —“Can such 
wrath exist in heavenly minds ? ” 

Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 

Mumina. - Hon. 

—“ Tantalus, athirst, catches at the water which recedes 
from his lips.” 
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Tanti eris aliis , quanti tibi fueris. Cic.—“ You will be of 
as much value to others as you are to yourself.” 

Tanti est quanti est fungus putddus. Plaut.— “He is worth 
just as much as a rotten mushroom.” 

Tanti quantum, habeas sis .—“You will be valued at what you 
are worth.” 

Tanto ho muni.fid us , tantee virtutis amdtor .—“ Faithful to such 
a man, a lover of virtue so great.” 

Tanto in morrbrc jacet , ul ah illo rccredri nullo modo possit. 
Cic.—“lie is so prostrated by excessive grief, that he 
cannot, by any eifort, be diverted from if.” 

- Tanto major famed sitis cst , quam 

Virtutis. - Juv. 

— “ So much greater is the thirst for fame than for virtue.” 
See Quis enim , &c. 

Tantum bona valent, quantum vendipossunt . Coke. —“ Things 
are worth just as much as they will sell for.” “ The worth 
of a thing is what it will bring.” 

Tantum cibi et potibnis adhibendum est, ut reficianiur vires , 
non ut opprimantur. Cic. — “Just so much meat, and 
drink should be used as to re’invigorate our powers, not to 
oppress them.” 

Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris. Hon.—“ So much 
honour is due to subjects taken from middle life.” The 
poet alludes to theatrical representations, tho subject of 
which is drawn from those common occurrences which in¬ 
terest every one, and find sympathy in the breast of all 
below the rank of kings and heroes. 

Tantum inter densas, umbrbsa cacumina, fagos 
Assidue veniebat; ibi hcec incondita solus 
Montibus et si/lvis studio jactabat indni. Vino. 

—“ Only among the dense beeches, lofty and umbrageous, 
did he constantly come; there in solitude with unavailing 
fondness did he utter to the mountains and woods these 
untutored lines.” 

Tantum magna suo debet Verona Catullo, 

Quantum parva suo Mantua Virgilio. Makt. 

—“As much docs great Verona owe to her Catullus, as 
little Mantua is indebted to her Virgil.” 

Tantum quantum .—“Just as much as.” 

Tantum religio pdtuit suadPre malbrum. Luce.—“ To deeds 
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so dreadful could religion prompt.” Said with reference 
to the sacrifice of Iphigenia by her father Agamemnon. 
See Quantum religio , &c. 

Tan turn se fortuned permittunt , etiam ut naturam dedi scant. 
Quint. Curt .-— 44 They so entirely devote themselves to 
the pursuit of fortune, that their very nature is changed.” 

- Tantum series juncturhque pallet. lion.— 44 Of such con¬ 
sequence are system and connexion.” Two indispensable 
features in a book which proposes to treat of one subject. 

Tantumne ah re iud est otii tibi , 

Aliena ut cures , edque nihil qued ad te attlnent ? Teii. 

—“ Have you so much leisure from your own affairs, that 
you can attend to those of others, those which don’t con¬ 
cern you? ” This passage is followed by the famous one, 
“ JTomo sumf Ac., which see. 

Tantus amor forum , et generandi gloria m^Uis. Vie ( 3 . — 

“ Such is their love of flowers, and their pride in producing 
honey.” In allusion to the habits of bees. 

Tantus amor laudum , tanted est victoria cured. Vtro.—“ Such 
is the love of praise, so great the desire for victory.” 

Tarda sit ilia dies , et nostro serior a j vo. Ovi n.— 44 May that 
day be slow to come, and deferred beyond our times! ” 
A wish expressed for the prolongation of the life of Au¬ 
gustus. 

Tarda sold mnagnis rebus inesse fides. Ovi n.— 44 Confidence' 
is wont to be slowly given to great undertakings.” Look 
for instance at the ridicule which was showered on Winser, 
who first proposed to light the streets with gas. 

Tarda venit dictis difficilisque fdes. Ovtd. — 44 Credence is 
given to his words tardily and with difficulty.” 

Tarde beneficere nolle est; vel tarde vellr nolentis est. Sen. 
—“ To be slow in conferring a favour is to grudge it; even 
to be plow in consenting is to seem to grudge it.” 

- Tarde , qued credit a lepdunt , 

Cre.dlmus. - Ovid. 

*— 44 We are slow to believe what, if believed, would cause 
us sorrow.” 44 The wish is father to the thought.” 

-Tardo amlco nihil est quicquam iniquius. Plaut. — 
44 There is nothing more vexing than a tardy friend.” See 
Gratia ah , &e. 

Taurum toilet qui vttulum sustulerit. Prov. — 44 He who has 
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carried the calf will be able to carry the ox.” The force 
of habit or custom. 

Te Deum laadamus. —“We praise thee, O God.” The be¬ 
ginning of the Doxology, or hymn of St. Ambrose. 

Te putat ille sure captum nidbre culince ; 

Nec male eo7)j eclat. - Juv. 

—“ lie looks upon you as captivated by the savoury smell 
from his kitchen. JVor does he conjecture amiss.” 

Teque pideula nulla resolvent. Hoe. —“ JSIo atonement will 

absolve you.” 

Te sine , nil altum mens inclwat. - Vieg. — “Without 

thy aid, my mind can compass nothing great.” 

Te venieute die , te decedente canebat. Vieg.—“ Thee did he 
sing as day approached, thee as it departed.” A punster 
has thus rendered it :— 

“At morning he sang the praises of tea, 

The praises of tea too at ev’ning sang he.” 

Tecum hdbila. Pees.—“ Live with yourself.” “ Keep within 
compass.” Don’t exceed your means. 

Tecum vivere a mem , tecum bbeam libens. IIoe. — “With 
thee 1 could wish to live, with thee I could cheerfully 
die.” 

- -Teg men direpta leoni 

Tell is eral. - Ovtd. 

—“A skin stripped from the lion was his covering.” 

Teipsum 7io7i alens, canes alls. Prov. —“Unable to keep 
yourself, you are keeping dogs.” Said to a needy person 
who finds money to spend on superfluities. 

Telephus et Peleus , cum pauper et eand uterque , 

Projlcit ampullas , et sesquipedalia verba , 

&U curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. Hoe. 

—“ Telephus and Peleus, when they are both in poverty 
and exile, lay aside their bombastic expressions and their 
words half a yard long, when it is their object to move the 
heart of their hearers by their complaint.” 

- Telum- imbelle sine ictu. Vieg. —“A feeble dart, de¬ 
void of force.” Applied figuratively to a weak and value¬ 
less argument. 

Temeritas est Jlorentis cetdtis , prudentia scnescentis. Cic. — 
“ Kashness belongs to vigorous youth, prudence to old 
age.” 
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Temeritas nunquam cum prudentid commiscetur. Cic.— 
“Rashness is never united with prudence.” 

Temper antia est rat id vis in libidinem atque in alios non rectos 
impetus dniniifirnia et moderdia dominatio. Ctc. —“ Tem¬ 
perance is the firm and temperate dominion of reason over 
our passions and the other unlawful impulses of the 
mind.” 

Temperantia sedat appetitiones et elicit vt hen recta ? rationi 
pdreant. Cic.—“Temperance allays the appetites and 
makes them obedient to reason.” 

- TempcrdUr snares sunt arguticc , 

Immudieee ojfendunt. - PlITED. 

—“ Witticisms well-timed are pleasing; out of place they 
disgust.” 

Tempest as mind fur antequam sure/at. 

Crepant ocdijlcia antequam covenant. Sen. 

—“ The tempest threatens before it hursts upon us. 
Houses creak before they fall.” As Campbell says, 

“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 

Tempestdte contentidnis , serenitas earitdtis oh umbra l nr. — 
“ Amid the storms of contention the serenity of Christian 
charity is obscured.” 

Templa quarn dilccta ! —“ Temples, how beloved!” Erom 
Psalm lxxxiv. 1. Motto of the Duke of Ruck in gliarn. A 
pun on the family name, Temple. 

Tempura labuntur , tdcitisque senescimus annis; 

Et fuejiunt frecno non remorante dies. Ovid. 

—“ Time glides on, and with noiseless years wc reach old 
age ; the days flee away with no rein to cheek them.” 

Tempura mutantur, nos et mutdmur in illis .—“ Times chauge, 
and we change with them.” See Omnia mutantur , &c. 

Tempora si fuerint nubila , solus eris. Ovid. —See Uoncc 
eris , &c. 

Tempura sic fiigiunt paritcr, par iter que sequuntur , 

Et nova sunt semper. Nam quodfuit ante , rclictum est; 
Eitque quod haudfuerat; momentaque cuncta novantur. 

Ovid. 

—“Thus do the moments ever fly on, and ever follow, 
and are for ever renewed. For the moment which was 
before is past, and that which was not is now; every mo¬ 
ment is replaced by another.” 
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Tempore crevit amor, qui nunc eat summus , habendi ; 

Vix ultra, quo jam progredidtur, habet. OviD. 

—“ With lime increased that love of acquiring which is 
now at its height; and hardly is there a further point to 
which it can proceed.” 

Tempore ducetur longo fortasse cicatrix ; 

Horrent admotas vulnera cruda manus. Ovid. 

—“A wound may, perhaps, in course of time he closed; 
hut, when fresh, it shudders at the approach of the hand.” 
Applicable also to the wounds of the heart. 

Tempore f ilial multi niimeranlur amici ; 

Sifor tuna peril, nullus amicus erit. Ovid. 

—“ In happy times we reckon many friends; if fortune 
fails, no friend will be left.” See Ubi opes, &c. 

Temper i parendum .—“We must go with the times.” A fa¬ 
vourite maxim of the Emperor Theodosius II. 

Tern par is ars medicina fere est .- Oyid. —“The healing 

art is mostly a work of time.” 

Tempuris illius colni favique poetas. Ovid. —“I have hon¬ 
oured and cherished the poets of those days.” 

Tempus abire tibi est, ne - 

Hi deal ct pulse t lasciva decentius wins. lion. 

—“It is time for you to he gone, lest that age, which 
plays the wanton with more propriety, should ridicule and 
drive you off the stage.” Addressed to an aged sensualist. 
See Lusisli satis, &e. 

Tempus annua rei .—“ Time is the soul of business.” 

Tempus edax rerum. - Hon.—“ Time, the devourer of all 

things.” 

Tempus erit, quo vos speculum vidissc pigebit. Ovid. —“ The 
time will come wheu you will look in your mirror with 
regret.” 

Tempus est quadam pars ceiernitdtis. Cic.—“Time is a cer¬ 
tain part of eternity.” Moments constitute eternity. 

Tempus fugit .—“ Time Hies.” 

Tempus omnia revelat .—“Time reveals all things.” 

Tendon Achillis .—“The tendon of Achilles.” The tendon 
which passes from tho muscle of the calf to the heel. The 
table was that Achilles was held by his mother Thetis by 
this part, when she dipped him in the river Styx, to ren¬ 
der him invulnerable in the other parts of his body. 
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-TitnVros animos aliena opprobria scope 

Absterrent vitiis. - IIor. 

—“ The disgrace of others often deters tender minds from 
vice.” 

- Tenet insane bile mullos 

Scribendi cacoethes. - Juy. 

—“An incurable itch for writing possesses many.” 

- Tentenda via cst qua me quoque passim 

Tollere humo , victorque virum volitdre per ora. Vino, 

—“I too must attempt a way by which I may raise mv- 
self from the ground, and triumphantly hover about the 
lips of men.” 

- Teres atque rotundus. lion. —“A man polished and 

round.” See Quisnam igiiur , ke. 

Terra antique, pot cm armis atque uberc glelue. Yntu.— “ A n 
ancient land, powerful in arms and in the richness of the 
soil.” Said with reference to ancient Italy. 

Terra jirma .—“Dry land,” in contra-distinction to sea. 

Terra incognita .—“An unknown land.” When a man goes, 
as we say, “out of his depth,” he is said to venture on a 
“ terra incognita 

Terra malos homines nunc educat , atque pusillos. *)irv.— 
“ The earth now supports many bad and weak men.” The 
complaint of every age. 

Terra salutiferas herbas , eddemque nocentes 

Nutrit , el urtieceproxima s<cpe rosa cst. Ovid. 

—“The earth produces both wholesome and deleterious 
plants, and the rose is often close to the nettle.” 

Terr (c films .—“A son of the earth.” An Oxford student, 
who in former times was apppointed to recite a satirical 
poem at the University Acts, was so called. A satirical 
work against the Jacobite tendencies of that university, by 
Nicholas Amhurst, (London, 1726,) bears this name. 

- Terrce 

Tingue solum primis extemplo e mensibus anni 

Fortes mvertant tauri. - Ymo. 

—“ Let your stout oxen turn up the rich soil from the 
very earliest months of the year.” 

Terr am codo miscent .—“They mingle heaven and earth.” 
They create utter confusion. 
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Terret , lusirat , Proserpina, Luna, Liana, 

hna, Suprema, Paras. Sceplro, Fuhjorc, Saqitfd. 

—In reading those lines, which express the triple charac¬ 
ters and attributes of Diana, we must take each word in 
conjunction with the third that follows. Jt will then read 
thus— 

Terr at Proserpina ima sccptro. 

Lv.strat Luna suprema fat pore. 

A (jit Diana' feras sac/it Id. 

“ Proserpine terrifies the realms below witli her sceptre. 

Luna illumines the realms above with her splendour. 

Diana chases the wild beasts with her arrows.” 

Tertium quid .—“A third something.” Produced by the 
union or collision of two opposite forces. 

Tar tins a carlo chudit Cato .-d IJ V.—“ A third Cato has 

dropt from heaven !” Sometimes used ironically. 

- Tainan ante omnia vullum. Juv.—“ A countenance 

hideous beyond conception.” 

Thesaurus carhones arant. Prov. —“ The treasure turned out 
charcoal.” Said of speculations which end in loss. Among 
the ancients charcoal was strewed in the trench which 
was made as the dividing line between the fields of differ¬ 
ent owners. This, when covered up, would serve to show 
the boundaries for ages. 

- These d p actor a j unci a fide. Ovid. —“Hearts united in 

a Thesean attachment.” In allusion fo the friendship be¬ 
tween Theseus aud Pirithous, king of the Lapitlh'e. 

Thus auldcum. Prov. —“ Court incense.” The flatteries and 
promises of courtiers. 

Tibi ad versus me non comp r lit h<cc actio. Law Phrase. —“ You 
have no right of action against me in this matter.” A 
legal plea, by the defendant, in exception. 

Tibi nullum per/culum esse perspieio , quod quulem sejunctum 
sit ab omnium interitu. Oio.—“ I can see no danger to 
which you are exposed, apart from that which threatens 
the destruction of us all.” 

- Tibi, qui turpi secernis honestum. Hon.—“ To thee who 

can distinguish right from WToug.” 

- Tibi, Taut die, nullw 

Leprenduntur aqua ?, queeque imminet effvgit arbos. Ovid. 
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—“By thee, Tantalus, no waters are reached, and the 
tree which overhangs thee starts away.” See Tantalus 
a, Ac. 

Tibi tanto sumptui esse, rnihi molestum est. Platjt.—“ It 
gives me concern to put you to such expense.” 

Tigridis evila sodalitdtcm. Prov. —“ Shun the companionship 
of the tiger.” 

- Tigris agit rabidd cum tigride paceni 

Perpetuam, sccvis inter se convenit ursis. J UY. 

—“The ferocious tiger always agrees with his fellow, the 
bear consorts with the bear.” 

-Tim eo Dana os, et dona feventes. VntG.—“I fear the 
Greeks, even when they bring presents.” Kindness 
proffered by an enemy is to be suspected. 

Timidi est optdre necem .—“ It is the act of a coward to wish 
for death.” “ Cowards haste to die, the brave live on.” 

Timidi mater non fled. Prov .—“The mother of the coward 
does not weep.” Because he will take care to keep nut 
of danger. 

Timidi nunquam statuerunt IropJueum. Prov.-- u The timid 
never erected a trophy.” Similar to our saying, “ Paint 
heart never won fair lady.” 

Timidus Plains. Prov .—“ Plutus is full of fears.” liiches 
are a cause of anxiety. 

Timidus se vocat cautum, parcum sordidus. Svu.—“The 
coward calls himself cautious, the miser thrifty.” "We 
palliate our faults by glossing them with the names of the 
neighbouring virtues. 

- Timor unus erat; facies non nna timoris. Ovid. — 

“Their fear was the same; but not so tl\e symptoms of 
their fear.” 

Tolle jocos—non cstjocus esse malignum. —“Away with such 
jokes, there is no joke in being spiteful.” -A warning 
against ill-natured sarcasms. See Sint sales, Ac. 

Tolle moras, semper ndcuit difj'errc pardtis. J jV can. —“ Away 
with delay,” Ac. See Semper nocuit, Ac. 

- Tolle peri clam. 

Jam vaga prosiliet frainis natdra rembtis. lion. 

—“ Take away the danger, and vagrant nature will soon 
leap beyond bounds, when restraints are removed.” 

Tollenti onus auxilidre, deponenti nequdquam. Prov. —“ As- 
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sist him who is ready to carry the burden, not him who 
declines it.” 

Tollere nudosam neurit medicina poddgram. Ovi d. —“ Medi¬ 
cine knows not how to cure the nodous gout.” 

Tollimur in caelum cured to gurgile , et idem 

Subduct d ad Manes ini os descendimus undd. ViKG. 

—“ We are raised to the skies on the swelling wave, and 
again, by its subsiding, descend to the lowest depths of 
the abyss.” 

- Tollunlur in album 

JJt lapsu graviore ruant. - Claud. 

—“ They are raised aloft, that they may fall with a more 
signal ruin.” See Crises graviore, &o. 

Torqueat hunc err is miif.ua sumrna sui, OviD.—“ Let the 
borrowed sum of money be his torment.” 

Torquet ah obscanis jam nunc sermonibus aurem ; 

Mox etiam pectus praceptis format am iris, 

Asperitdtis et invidiai corrector et irce. lion. 

—“The poet keeps from the child’s ear all obscene dis¬ 
course ; and then in time he forms his heart with friendly 
precepts, the corrector of his rudeness, envy, and passion.” 

- Torrens dieendi cdpia mult is, 

jEt sua mortifera est facundia. - Juv. 

—“ To many the copious fluency of speech and their very 
eloquence is fatal.” It was so with Cicero. 

Tot capita , tot sensus . Teb.—“ So many heads, so many 
ideas.” “So many men, so many minds.” 

Tot pari ter prices, tot Lintinndbula dicas 

Tulsdri. - J uv. 

—“ You would say that so many basons were being beaten, 
so many bells ringing at once.” 

Tot tantisque rebus urgemur et premimur, ut nullam allevia¬ 
tion em quisquam non stultissimus sperdre debeat. Cic.— 
“We are embarrassed and overwhelmed by so many and 
weighty matters, that no man, who is not the greatest- 
fool, can hope for any remission.” 

Tot a hujus mundi concordia ex discordiis constat. Sen.— 
“ The whole concord of this world consists in discords.” 

Tota jacet Babylon ; destruxit tecta Lutherus, 

Calvmus muros, sed fundament a Soclnus. 

—“ All Babylon lies prostrate ; Luther destroyed the roof, 
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Calvin the walla, but Socinus the foundations.” A So- 
cinian boast, on the disasters brought on the Komish 
Church by the Reformation. 

Toil dam verbis .—“ In so many words.” He expressed him¬ 
self totidem verbis —in just so many words as 1 have used, 
and no more. 

Tbties qubties. Law Term. —“ As often, so often.” As often 
as the offence is committed, so often will the penalty be 
enforced. Also applied to a lease, granted by a lessee 
who derives immediately from a bishop, to a second lessee, 
in which the first binds himself to renew to his sub-lessee 
as often as the bishop shall renew to him. This is called 
a Toties quoties lease. 

Toils diebus , Afcr , here mild narras, 

Tit tenco melius ista, quam meam women. Ma ut. 

—“ You are telling me this, Afer, every day, and 1 know 
these things better than 1 do my own name.” 

Totius auiem injust.it ioe nulla eapitiilior est , quam ebrum qui 
quum maxima fallunt , id agunt, ut viri boni esse videantvr. 
Cic.—“ But of all injustice, there is none more heinous 
than the acts of those who, when they most deceive us, 
act so as to be taken for good men.” 

Toto cado. —“ By the whole heavens.” As w idely as the ex¬ 
tent of the heavens. Signifying the greatest possible dif¬ 
ference. 

Totum mundum agit histrio. —“ The player appears in every 
character.” 

Totus in toto , et totus in qudlibet parte. —“ Whole in its en¬ 
tirety, and whole in every part.” The definition given by 
the ancient schoolmen of the human mind. 

Totus rnundus agit histribnem. —“ All the world acts the 
player.” “All the world’s a stage, and ail the men and 
women merely players.”— Shaksp. 

Traditus , non victus. —Betrayed, not conquered.” 

Trahit homines suis illece.bris ad verum decus virtus. Cic.— 
“Virtue by her charms allures man to true honour.” 

- Trahit ipse fur oris 

Impetus , et visum est lenti queesisse nocentem. Lijcan. 

—“ The violence of their rage hurries them on, and to 
inquire who is guilty seems to them a waste of time.” 
Applied to those who in the moment of fanatical or civic 
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frenzy are ready to slaughter all supposed foes who come 
in their reach. Witness the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and the first French Revolution. 

- Trahit sua quemque voluptas. Virg.—“ Each man is 
led by his own tastes.” 

Transcat in excmplum. —“ Let it stand as an example.” Let 
it pass into a precedent. 

Tr/plde concur sans, occupdta in olio. PniED. —“ Hurriedly 
running to and fro, busily engaged in idleness.” 

Tres mihi convinceprope dissent'ire videntur , 

Toscenles vario multuni diversa potato. 

Quid don ? Quid non don ? - IIor. 

—“ Three guests can scarcely be found to agree, requiring 
very different dishes with varying palates. What shall 1 
give them? what shall 1 not give?” 

Trio junela in nno. —“ Three joined in one.” Sometimes 
applied to the Trinity, but more frequently to a political 
coalition. 

Tria sunt queepreestdre debet orator , ut ddeeat , mdveat , delectet . 
Quttcttll.—“T hereare three things which an orator should 
excel in,—instructing, moving, and pleasing.” 

- Tribus Anticqris caput insandbUe. - IIor. —“ A 

head incurable by three Anticyrso even.” The island of 
Anticyra in the Aegean Sea was famous for the growth 
of hellebore, which was used for the cure of melancholy 
madness. 

- Trinacria quondam 

Itdlice pars unafuit , sed pontus et costas 

MutavPre si turn.. - Claud. 

—“ Trinacria was once a part of Italy, but the sea and the 
tides huve changed its state.” In allusion to a tradition 
that Sioily (called Trinacria from its three comers) was 
once a part of Italy. 

Trinoda necessitas. —“A threefold necessity.” A. threefold 
tax among the Saxons was so called; being levied for the 
repair of bridges, the maintenance of garrisons, and the 
repelling of invaders. No person was exempted from it. 

Triste lupus stabulis , mat dr is frdqlbus irnbres , 

Arbor thus venti , nobis AmarylTtdis irce . Virg. 

—“ The wolf is fatal to the flocks, showers to ripened corn, 
winds to the trees, the wrath of Amaryllis to me.” 
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- Tristia mcestum 

Vultum verba decent , irdtum plena mindrum. Hor. 

—“ Grave words befit a sorrowful countenance, those full 
of menace an angry one.” 

Tristis eris, si solus eris. - Ovijd.—“ You will be sad if 

you are ill one.” 

Troja fuit. Lucan. —“ Troy was.” Aptly applied to one 
fallen from his high estate. See Campos ubi , &c., and 
Fuit Ilium.. 

Tros Tgriusve mihi nnllo discrimme agetur. Vibo.—“T rojan 
or Tyrian, it shall make no difference to me.” 

Trudilur dies die. lion.—“ One day treads on the heels of 
another.” 

Trux tactu herba. —“A herb rough to be handled.” 

Tu autem. —“ But thou.” A hint to a person to leave off or 
be gone. The words “ Tu autem, Demine, mis rare nostri ,” 
(“ But thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us,”) were used 
by the preacher at the end of his discourse, and hence 
were considered as a notice that service was concluded. 

- Tu die mecum quo piqnore certes. Vino.—“Tell me 

for what stake you will contend.” Say what you will 
bet. 

Tu doces .— “Thou tea-chest.” A punning motto, said to 
have been placed by a facetious Cantab on his tea-caddy. 

- Tu, dum tua navis in alto est, 

Hoc aqe nc muldta retrorsum teferat aura. IIor. 

—“ Do you, while your bark is on the sea, be on your 
guard, lest a changing breeze bear you back again.” 

- Tu Jalldci nimium ne crede lucerncr. Ovid. —“ Do not 

trust too much to the deceiving lamp.” In judging of 
female beauty. 

Tu fortis sis ammo, et tua moderdtio, constantia, edrum in- 
fdmet injuriarn. Cic.—“ Do you be resolute in mind, and 
your patient and firm endurance will stamp with infamy 
the injuries they have inflicted on you.” 

- Tu mild magnus Apollo. ViRG.—(Slightly altered.) 

“Thou [shalt be] my great Apollo.” You shall be my 
oracle. 

- Tu mihi solus eras. Oyid.—“ You were my only one.” 

Said by a mother on losing her only child. 

Tu ne queesieris, scire nefas , quern mihi , quern tibi, 

2 H 
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Fin pm Di dPdPrint , Leuconoe , nec Babylonios 

Tenia ris numeros. - Hoe. 

—“ Ho not inquire, Leuconoe, for we are not permitted 
to know, how long a term of life the gods have granted to 
you, or to me; neither consult the Chnhhmn tables.”— 
The tables of the judicial astrologers. 

Tu pol si sapis, quod sc is ncscis. Tee.—“Y ou, by Jove, if 
you are wise, do not know what you do know.” You 
will hold your tongue about it. 

Tu puPros somno fraudas, tradisque magistris ; 

Ut subeant tPnP.rw verbPra sawa manus. Ovid. 

—“ ’Tis thou who dost defraud boys of their sleep, and 
dost hand them over to their masters, that their tender 
hands may suffer the cruel stripes.” An address to the 
morning. 

Tu, quamcunqne Ucus tibi fortundvPrit horarn , 

Grata same manu ; nee duJcia differ in annum , 

Ut quocunquc loco fuPris, vixisse libcnter 

Te dicas. - Hoe. 

—“ Whatever happy moments God may have granted 
you, receive them with a thankful hand, and defer not the 
comforts of life to another year; that, in whatever place 
you are, you may say you have lived with satisfaction.” 

Tu quid etjo, ct populus mecurn , deside ret, audi. Hoe.— 
“ Hear what T, and the public too, desire.” Addressed to 
dramatic writers, who ought to consult the taste of the 
public. 

Tu qnidem ex ore oratiunem mihi crip is. Plaut.—“ You 

really are taking the w ords out of my mouth.” 

Tu quoque .—“ You too.” A retort in the same words is 
called a Tu quoque. “You’re another.” 

Tu quoque , Brule! —“You too, Brutus!” The expression 
used by Julius Caesar on seeing his supposed triend, 
Brutus, in the number of his assassins. It is sometimes 
represented as “ Et tu, Brute ! ” 

Tu quoque ne proper a; mPlius tua filia nubet. Ovid. —“ Be 
not iu haste : your daughter will make a better match.” 

Tu recte vivis, si curas esse quod audis. Hoe.—“ You live 
well if you make it your care to be what you seem.” 

Tu semper ora , Tu protege , Tuque labitra. —“ Ho you always 
pray for the rest, do you protect the rest, and do you 
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labour for the rest.” Quoted by Bacon, as illustrative of 
the grounds of tenure by frankalinoigne, knight-service, 
and socage. 

Tu si animurn vicisti , pd/ius qttani animus te 9 as/ quod garnicas. 
Plaut.—“ Jf you have conquered your inclination, rather 
than your inclination you, there is something for you to 
rejoice at.” 

Tun ratio existimetur acuta , nieum consilium necessdrium. 
(vie.-—“Your judgment may be considered acute, yet 
my advice may be necessary.” 

- Tua res dqilur , paries clem praxioms ardet. lion.— 

“ Your own property is at stake, when your neighbour's 
house is on lire.” See jVroximus a , Ac., and Pr axioms 
ardet , &c. 

Tui obse.rvantissinms. —“ Yours most obediently ” 

Turn cornix plena pluviam voeat imprdba voce , 

Kt sola in sicca secum spatialur arena. Ylito. 

—“Then the prating crow, with loud note, invites the 
rain, and solitary stalks by herself on the dry sand.” One 
of the symptoms of rain mentioned by Virgil. 

Turn, deni qua homines nostra intelligimus bona 

Cum qua ? in potestdte hahuimus , ea amtsiwus. Plaut. 

—“ We men know our blessings, only when we have lost 
what we once enjoyed.” 

Turn equidem in sencctd hoc diputo miserrivnum , sentire ed 
act die sc odiosum alteri. —“ For my part I think that to a 
person advanced in years it must be a most unfortunate 
thing to feel conscious that at that time of life he is hated 
by another.” 

Turn excidit omnis constantia, et mors non dubia bealos coppit 
obdiicere. Petron. Arbiter. —“Then did all our courage 
fail, and certain death began to stare us in the face.” 

Tunc et aves tut as mover e per aera pennas ; 

Pt lepus impdvidus mediis errdvit in agris ; 

Nec sua credulitas piscem suspenderat hamo. 

Cuncta sine insidiis , nullamque timentia fraudem, 

Plena quo pads erant. -— Ovid. 

—“Then did the birds wing their way in safety in the 
air, and the hare without fear range over the fields; not 
then had its own credulity suspended the fish from the 
hook. Every place was without treachery, in dread of no 
2 h 2 
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injury, and full of peace.*’ A description of the Golden 

Tune impunc here facias ? Tunc hie homines adolescent ulos 
Imperitob rerum , eductos libere, in frandom illicis 

Sollicitando ? el pollieitando eurum dnimos lactas? - Ter. 

—“ Are you to be acting this way with impunity ? are you 
to be luring here into snares, young men unaequainted with 
the world, and liberally brought up, by tempting them, and 
to be playing upon their fancies by making promises ?” 

Tunica pallia proprior. Prom —“ My shirt is nearer than 
my coat.” “Near is my shirt, but nearer is my skin.” 
“ Charity begins at home.” 

Tuo fibi judicio est utendum ; virtutis et vitidrum grave ipsius 
con scion l i (C pond us est; qua subldid jacent omnia. Cic.-*- 
“ In your own guidance you must be directed by your own 
judgment; the influence of conscience is great in weighing 
your own virtues and vices ; take this away and all is at an 
end.” 

- Tuque, Of dubiis no defi.ee rebus. Virg.—“A nd thou, 

oh ! do not abandon me in my doubtful fortunes.” 

Turba gravis pad , pldcidceque inimica quieii. Mart.— “ A 
multitude hostile to peace, and a foe to quiet ease.” 

Turba Re mi sequitur fortiinam, ut semper , et edit 

Damndtos. - J uv. 

--“The mob of Kemus follows Fortune, as mobs always 
do, and hates those she has condemned.” 

Tardus ipse sibi malum cacal. Prov .—“ The thrush sows 
misfortunes i'or itself.” A foolish man “makes a rod for 
his own back.” It was said that the thrush feeds on the 
seeds of t he mistletoe, and, sowing them with its excre¬ 
ments, provides the bird-lime with which it is caught. 

Turpe est dliud loqui , aliud sentire ; quanto turpius aliud 
scribere , aliud sentire! Sen. —“It is base to say one 
thing and to think another; how much more base to write 
one thing and to think another! ” The latter, being more 
deliberate, and its effects more lasting, is in every w T ay more 
pernicious. 

Turpe est diffidles habere nit gas , 

Et stultus labor est inrptidrum. Mart. 

—“ It is disgraceful to make difficulties of trifles, and 
labour on frivolities is folly.” 
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Turpe est iaudari ah illaudatis .—“ It is base to be praised by 
those who are undeserving of praise,”—whose censure is 
really praise. See Laudari a , &c. 

Turpe est viro id in quo quotldie versa fur ignordre .— “It is 
a shame for any man to be ignorant of that in which he is 
daily engaged.” 

Turpe quid cm dic/u, sed si modo vera fatemur, 

Ynlgus amicitias niilildte prohat. Oyil). 

—“ It is a shocking thing to be owned, but, if we must 
confess the truth, the multitude esteems friendship ac¬ 
cording to interest.” 

Turpe sencx miles , turpe senilis amor. Ovtd.—“ For an old 
man to be a soldier is shocking, amorousness in an old 
man is shocking.” 

Turpe , vir et miilier , juncti modo , protenns liostes. Ovin.— 
“ ’Tis a shocking thing for a man and wofmn , just united, 
to be enemies at once.” 

Turpes amoves coneilidrc .—“To form low attachments.” 

- Turpi fregerunt sacula luxu 

Dhvfice molles. - Juv. 

—“ Enervating wealth lias corrupted the age by vicious 
luxury.” 

Turpis est qvi alto sole in leeto dormiens jacet , qui vigildre 
media die inc'/pit, qui qffl.cia lucis noctisque pervert it. Sen. 
—‘ v It is disgraceful to be lying asleep when the sun is on 
high ; to awake at mid-day, and to turn day into night, 
and night into day.” 

Turpis et ridlcula res est clementdrius senex; juvhii parandum , 
snii utendum est. Sen.—“ An old man learning his rudi¬ 
ments is a disgraceful and ridiculous object; it is for the 
youth to acquire, the old man to apply.” 

Turpis in reum omnis exprohrdtio. —“ All reproach cast upon 
a person unconvicted is unwarrantable.” 

Turpissima est jactura quco jit per negligentiam. Sen. — 
“ That loss is the most disgraceful which arises from 
neglect.” 

Turpiter obficuit, suhldto jure nocendi. lion.—“*The right 
of abusing taken away, it disgracefully became silent.” 
Said of the abuses of the Chorus, in tho Old Comedy, but 
susceptible of a general application. 

Turpius ejicitur quain non admittitur hospes. Ovid. —“ It is 
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more disgraceful to expel a guest than not to admit 
him.” 

Turturd loqudeior. Prov. —“ More noisy than a turtle-dove.” 
Tussis ferina. —“ A harking cough.” 

- Tufa est hdm'inum tenuitas ; 

Magna*perielo sunt opes obnoxicr. Pitted. 

—“ Poverty is safe ; great riches art 4 liable to danger.” 
Tata frequeusque via est per amicum fallere nomen : 

Tata freqvens licet sit via , crimen habef. Ovin. 

—“Secure and much frequented is the path for deceiving 
under the name of friendship; secure and much fre¬ 
quented though that path be, it is to be condemned.” 

Tut a pel ant alii. Forfnna miserrima fata est; 

Nam timor eventus (let Prior is abest . Ovm. 

—“ Let others seek safety. The most wretched fate affords 
its security ; for all fear of worse fortune is withdrawn.” 
Tufa seel era esse passant, non secura. Net?.—“ The. wicked 
may be safe, but not secure.” Not free from care. 

Tufa timens. Yihu. “ Fearing even safety.” 

Tate hoc intristi , tibi omne est cxedendum. Ter. — “You 

yourself have hashed up all this, so you must swallow it.” 
Tut ins errdtur ex parte milibri. Law Max. —“ It is safest to 
err on the side of mercy.” 

- Tufas pete , navila, partus ; 

Vent us ab oerusu grand ine mixtus erit. Ovrn. 

—“ Seek, mariner, the safety of the harbour ; from the 
west there will be a wind mingled with hail.” 

Tatum silentii preemium. —“ The reward of silence is sure.” 

“ Least said soonest mended.” 

Tutus illr non est quern omnes oderunt. —“ lit 4 is not safe who 
is hated by all.” 

Tunm tibi varro somnium . Prow —“I ’ll tell you your own 
dreams.” An answer which we may aptly give to those 
who pretend to know more about our affairs than we do 
ourselves. 


IT. 


TJhh'ibus semper Id cry mis , semperque pardtis 
In stations sud, atque expectantibus illam 
Quo jWheat manure modo. - Juv. 
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— “ With tears always in abundance, always at com¬ 
mand in their place, and ready to flow as she may bid 
them.” 

Uberrimafides. —“ Boundless confidence.” Implicit faith. 

Ubi amici , ibi opes. Prov. —“ Where there are friends there 
is wealth.” Similar to our saying, “ It is better to have 
friends without money than money without friends.” 

Ubi ant quails cst tua mens ? potesve, dlcere ? Cte.—“ Where 
is your mind, or what is its nature ? Can you toll ? ” 

Ubi bene , ibipatria. Prov. —“Whore I am well off, there is 
my country.” The motto of the unpatriotic and selfish man. 

Ubi idem et maximus et honest issim us amor cst, liliqncmdo 
prwstat morte jnruji quam vita disfrdhi. Valek. Maxim. 
—“ Where there exists the greatest and most genuine 
love, it is sometimes better to be united in death than 
separated in life.” * 

Ubi merit amor, condimen turn evivis pldcitnrnm a edo. Plattt. 
—“ Where love is an ingredient, the seasoning, I believe, 
will please any one.” 

- Ubi jam vdlldis quassdtum cst rlrlbns erwi 

Corpus , et obt/lsis crclderunf v/rlbus art ns, 

Ola mil cat inqcninm , del/rat Unqudque mensque. Lth a. 

—“ When the body is shaken by the mighty power of 
time, and the limbs fail, their strength being blunted, tin. 
genius halts, and both mind and tongue are at fault.” 

Ubi jus, ibi remedium. Law Max. — £< Where there is a right, 
there is a remedy.” 

Ubi jus incerium , ibi jus nullum. Law Max. —“ Where the 
law is uncertain, there is no law.” 

Ubi major pars est, ibi cst totum. Law Max. —“ Whore the 
greater part is, there is the whole.” In deliberative as¬ 
semblies, the vote of tbc majority binds the whole. 

Ubi 9hel , ibi apes. Plaut.—“ Where there is honey, there 
will he bees.” Where there is attraction, there will be; no 
want of admirers. 

Ubi mens plurima , ibi minima fortiina. Prov. —“ Where 
there is most mind, thero is least money.” See Fortuna 
minima , &e. 

- Ubi non est pud or, 

Nec cura juris, sanctltas, piPtas, fides, 

Instdbile reqnum est. - Sen. 
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—'“ Where there is not modesty, respect for the laws, re¬ 
ligion, piety, and faith, the government is insecure.” 

Uhi opes ibi amici .—“Where there is wealth, there will 
there be friends.” 

Uhi quis dolct , ibi ct manum frequens habet. Prov .—“ Where 
a man feels the pain, there will he often place his hand.” 

- Uhi summus imperdtor non adest ad exordium , 

Citius quod non facto ’st usus Jit , quam quod facto y st opus. 

Plaut. 

—“ When the commander in chief is not with the army, 
that is sooner done which ought not to be done than that 
which ought to be done.” 

Uhi supra. —“ Where mentioned above.” 

Uhi timor adest , sapientia adesse nequit. Lactantius.— 
“ Where fear is present, wisdom cannot be present.” 

TJhi ires medici , duo aihei .—“ Where there are three phy¬ 
sicians, there are two atheists.” A mediaeval proverb. 

Uhi vanus animus , aura cap tus frivold, 

Arripuit iusolentcm sihi jiduciam , 

Facile ad derlsum stulta IP vitas ducitur. Ph^ed. 

—“ When a weak mind, beguiled by frivolous applause, 
1ms once given way to insolent self-sufficiency, its foolish 
vanity is easily exposed to ridicule.” 

Uhi vulneratus est cubitus brdchiam cst infirm am. Prov .— 
“ Where the elbow is wounded the arm is powerless.” 

Ubicunque ars ostentdtur , veritas abesse videtwr. —“ Wherever 
art is displayed, truth seems to be wanting.” 

Uduni el niolle l u turn cs, nunc , nunc pr operand us, ct acri 

Fi upend us sine jinc rota. - Pees. 

—“You are now clay, moist and pliant; at oneo and 
unintermittingly you must be fashioned on the rapid 
wheel.” “ Youth and white paper take any impres¬ 
sion.” 

Uleera dnimi sananda m apis quam corpfiris .—“ The wounds 
of the mind need healing more than those of the body.” 

Ulterius ne tende bdiis. - Vina.—“Proceed no further 

with thy hatred.” The appeal of Turnus to JEneas. 

Ultima ratio regum .—“ The last argument of kings.” This 
motto was engraved on the French cannon by order of 
Louis XIY. 

- Ultima semper 
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Pxpectanda dies homini , dicique bedtus 

Ante dbitum nemo supremaque furiera debet. Oyid. 

—“ The last day of life must always be awaited by man, 
and no one should be pronounced happy before his death 
and his last obsequies.” Similar to the famous reply of 
Solon to Croesus, the wealthy king of Lydia. 

UICnna Thule . Vino.—“ Remotest Thule.” The extremity 
of the earth, as kuown to the Homans. Supposed to have 
been the Faroe Islands. See Venient annis , <fcc. 

Ultra vires nihil aggre dumdum. Prov. —“We should at- 

1 tempt nothing beyond our strength.” 

Ulalas AthPnas portas. Prov. —“ You are carrying owls to 
Athens.” Similar to our saying, “You are carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” Owls abounded at Athens. 

Umbra pro corpbre. Prov. —“The shadow for the body.” 
The shadow instead of the substance. 

Umbrarn snam metuere. —“ To be afraid of hi? own shadow.” 

Una dies aperit , conficit una dies. An son.—“ In one day it 
blossoms, in one decays.” 

Una dies inter eat inter max mam civltdtem ae nullam. Sen. 
—“ One day may make all the difference between tin; 
greatest city and none at all.” Said in reference to the 
ruin which may be at all times impending over the for¬ 
tunes of mankind. 

Una domus non alit duos canes. Prov. —“ One house cannot 
keep two dogs.” See Canes socium , <fcc. 

Una eddemque monies vulnus opemqne ferat. —“ Let one and 
the same hand bring both wound and remedy.” Adapted 
from Ovid. 

Una solus victis nullam sperdre salutem. Vino.—“ The only 
safety for the conquered is to hope for no safety.” Their 
oqjy hope is in the bravery prompted by despair. 

Und voce. —“ With one voice.” Unanimously. 

Unde habeas queerit nemo; sed oportet habere. Juv.— 
“ Whence your wealth comes, nobody inquires ; but wealth 
you must have.” 

Unde tibi frontem llbertdtemque parentis. 

Cum jacias pPjora senex t - Juv. 

—“ Whence do you derive the air and authority of a pa¬ 
rent, when you, who are old, commit greater faults ?” 

Ungentem pungit, pungentem rusticus ungit. Prov .—“A 
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clown w ill show harshness to one who anoints him, but 
will anoint the man who is harsh to him.” A man of low 
mind is apt to treat kindness with insult, but to fawn 
upon those who treat him as their inferior. 

Ungutbus et vostro. Prov .—“ With nails and beak.” With 
all one’s powers. “Tooth and nail.” 

Unguis in ulcere. Cic.—“A nail in the wound.” Words 
addressed by Cicero to Catiline the conspirator, who, 
when his country was already wounded by factions, fixed 
his talons in the w r ound, to keep it open. 

- Uni (rquus virtu ti , at quo cjus amici s. Hon.—“Tolerant 

to virtue alone and to her friends.” Said of Lucilius, who 
satirized the foibles of the great of his time. The first 
three words form the motto of the Earl of Mansfield. 

Uni navi ne committas omnia. Prov .—“Venture not all in 
one bottom.” 

Unico digitulo scalpit caput. Prov. —“ He scratches his head 
with one little linger.” Said of brainless and effeminate 
men, as this was a habit with the fops of Greece and Iiome. 

Unigenltus .—The bull issued by pope Clement XI. in 1718, 
against the doctrines of the Jansenists, is known by this 
name, from its beginning “ Unigenilns Pci Films,' ’—“ The 
only-begotten Son of God.” 

ITnius dementia dementes efftcit mult-os. Prov .—“ The mad¬ 
ness of one makes many mad.” “ One fool makes many.” 

Uni versus hie mundus una deltas Iwmmum rede eocistimdtnr. 
Cic.—“The whole wmrld is rightly deemed one city of 
mankind.” See Non sum uni, Ac., and Socrates quidem , Ac. 

- Uno avulso, non deficit alter. Vino.—“One removed, 

another is not wanting.” 

- Uno ore omnes omnia 
Bona diccre , cl lauddre fort'anas meas, 

Qui gnat-urn haberem tali ingenio preedit um. Ter. 

—“ Everybody, with one voice, began to say all kinds of 
flattering things, and to extol my good fortune in having 
a son endowed with such a disposition.” 

Unus homo nobis cunciando ristituit rem ; 

Non pdnebat enirn rumores ante salutem. Fraqm. qf Ennius. 
—“ One man, by delay, saved the state ; for he cared less 
for what was said than for the public welfare.” Said in 
praise of Eabius Cunctator, or the Delayer. 
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JJnus in hoc populo nemo eat, qui forte latlne 

Qucrtibet e medio reddere verba queat. Ovi d. 

—“There is no one in all this people who can by any 
chance translate into Latin words in common use.” 

JJnus Politico juveni non sujficit or bis ; 

JEstuat infelix an gusto limit e mundi . Juv. 

—“ One globe does not suffice for the youth of Pella; 
the unhappy man frets at the narrow limits of the world. 1 ’ 
Said of Alexander the Great. 

- JJnus utrique 

Error ; sed v fir Us illudit partibus. - Hon. 

—“ There is the same error on both sides, only the illusion 
takes different directions.” Different men pursue the 
same illusion, though by different paths. 

JJnus vir nullus vir. Pror. —“ One man is no man.” 
Unusguisgue abundat sensu suo. — “ Every person abounds 
in his own sense.” Is wise in his own couee^. 

- JJrdtur vest is am ore tua\ Ovid.—“ Let him be in¬ 
flamed by love of your very dress.” 

TTrbe silent told; vitredque niadentia rove 

Tempbra noctis emit. - Ovit>. 

—“ ’Tis silence throughout the city ; damp with the glist¬ 
ening dew, the hours of night glide on.” 

Urbem 1 alert tiam invenit , niarmbream rcliguit. Suet.—“ He 
found a city of bricks, he left a city of marble.” This, 
Augustus said, he did for Home. 

Urbem guam dicunt JRomam , Melibcee, pntdvi, 

Slultus ego , huic nostree similem. - Ynm. 

—“The city, Melibocus, which they call Lome, 1 in mv 
simplicity imagined to be like this of ours.” 

- Urhi pater cst , urbigue maritus. Jnv.—“ He is a father 

to the city and a husband to the city.” Facetiously quoted 
with reference to a man of intrigue. 

Urbs oritur , (guts tunc hoc ulli credere posset ?) 

Victbrcm terris impbsitiira pedem. Ovid. 

—“ A city arises (who then could have believed this tale 
from any one ?) destined one day to place her conquering 
foot on all lands.” 

JJrit grata protervitas , 

Et vultus nimium lubricus aspici. Hon. 
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—“ Her pleasing coquetry inflames me, and her features 
too dazzling for my gaze.” 

Urit mature urtlea vera. Prov. —“ The real nettle stings 

early.” A vindictive disposition is early seen. 

- Ur ticca proximo, scape rosa est. Ovid. —“ The nettle is 

often next to the rose.” 

Usque ad aras. —“ To the very altars.” To the last extremity. 

Usque ad nauseam. —“ Even to sickness.” Properly a medical 
phrase, but often used as meaning, “ Till we are quite 
sick and tired of it.” 

Usque ad sidera tellus .—“ Earth exalts itself to the stars.” 

Usque adebne niori ml serum est? - Vina.—“Is it then 

so very dreadful to die ? ” 

- Usque adebne 

Scire tuum nihil est , nisi te scire hoc sciat alter ? Pees. 
—“ Is then your knowledge nothing worth, unless others 
know that you possess it?” Is not the knowledge you 
have acquired a source of comfort to you, without refer¬ 
ence to the opinions of others ? 

Usu perltus hariblo velbcior 

Vulgo esse fertur. - Piled. 

—“ One taught by experience is proverbially said to be 
more quick-witted than a wizard.” 

Us us est t if r annus. —“ Custom is a tyrant.” 

Usus promptum facit. Prow —“ Practice makes perfect.” 

Ut acerhum est, pro bene fact is cum mall messem metas. Plaut. 
—“ H ow hard it is, when, for services done, you reap a 
harvest of evil.” 

Ut aqer , quamvis fcrtIHs , sine cult lira fruetubsus esse non 
potest , sic sine doctrhid animus. Sen.—“ As a soil, al¬ 
though rich, eanuot be productive without culture, so the 
mind without learning cannot be fruitful.” 

- Ut ameris , amahllis esto. Ovid.- —“That you may be 

loved, be loveable.” See Sit procul, &c. 

Ut canis e Nilo. Prov .—“ Like the dog at the Nile.’’ Dogs, * 
in drinking at the Nile, Phardrus says, are obliged to be 
on their guard against the crocodiles, and therefore lap as 
they run. Hence this proverb is applied to persons of 
desultory and careless habits. After Marc Antony ran 
away from the battle of Actium, it was said of him that, 
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Ut canes in JEggpto, Mbit etfugit , “ Like the dogs in Egypt, 
he drank and ran away.” 

lit cuique hdmini res pardta est, Jirmi amici sunt; si res lassa 
labat , 

Itidem amici collabascunt. - Platjt. 

—“According as wealth is obtained by each man, so are 
his friends sure; if his prospects fade, his friends fade 
with them.” < 

Vt desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas . Ovid.— “ Though 
the power is wanting, yet the will deserves praise.” 

Ut ejus modcstiam coqnovi , gravis tibi nulla in re erit. Cic. 
—“ As I am well acquainted with his modesty, he will in 
no way be troublesome to you.” 

- Tit homines sunt , ita rnorcm geras ; 

Vita quam sit brevis , simul cogifa. Platjt. 

—“As men are, so must you treat them. -At the same 
time reflect how short life is.” 

Ut homo est , ita mornn geras. Tek. — “ As a man is, so 
must you treat him.” 

Ut id ostenderem, quod ic isti fdcilem pulant, 

Id non fieri ex verd vita , neqne (idea ex cequo el bono. 

Sed ex assentando , indulgendo , ct largiendo. Ted. 

—“ That I may convince you that they consider you a 
kind-hearted man, not for your real life, nor indeed for 
your virtue and justice ; but from your humouring, in¬ 
dulging, and pampering them.” 

Ut in vita, sic in studiis , pulcherrimum et hmianissimum ex - 
istimo sever it (item cdmitatemque miscerc, ne ilia in trist) tiam, 
hcec in petulantiam procedat. Pliny the Younger .—“As 
in our lives, so in our pursuits, I deem it most becoming 
and most proper so to unite gravity with cheerfulness, that 
the former may not degenerate into melancholy, nor the 
latter into licentiousness.” 

Ut jugulent homines, surgunt de node latrones. lion.— 
“ Kobbers rise by night that they may cut the throats of 
others.” We sometimes hear of “ stabbing a man in the 
dark.” 

Ut lupus ovem amat. JProv .—“ As the wolf loves the sheep.” 

Ut metus ad omnes, pama ad paucos perveniret. Law Max .— 
“ That fear may reach all, punishment but few.” A maxim 
of the Criminal Law, and the object of all laws. 
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TJt navem , ut cedificinm idem destruit facillhne qui construxit ; 
sic honunem eiidem optime, quw conglutindvit , natura dis- 
solvit. Cic.—“As he most easily destroys a ship or a 

house who has constructed it, so does that nature most; 
becomingly effect man’s dissolution which first put him 
together.” lie speaks of the natural decay which returns 
man to his “native earth.” 

- Ut 71 ec pes y nec caput uni 

Jleddulur fomrur. -^ Holt. 

—“ So tliat neither the head nor foot shall correspond to 
the same figure.” Applicable to a literary production or 
a picture of an incongruous character, of which we can 
make “ neither head nor tail.” 

Ut nemo in sese tent at descenders , nemo l 

Sed precedenti spectator mantica lergo. Prcus. 

—“How is it that no man tries to search into himself? 
not a man but fixes his eye on the wallet upon the back 
of him who goes before.” The Fable is here alluded to, 
which describes men as walking in a line, each having a 
w r alJet containing his faults on his back, while those of his 
neighbour are in another slung before. See Id eras im - 
posuit , &c. 

TJt d/ium in ;utile verier cm negdiium. —“ That I might turn 
my leisure into useful occupation.” 

Ut pldeeas , debes immemor esse tui. Ovin.—“ To please, 
you ought to be forgetful of yourself.” 

Ut ptermnque solent , naso suspendis acuta 
Ignotos. Hob. 

—“As is the way with most, you turn up your nose at 
those of obscure birth.” 

Ut populus, sic sacerdos. I*rov .—“ Like priest, like people.” 
Quoted by St. Bernard, who preached the Second Crusade. 

Ut purr is placeas, et declamatioJias. Jut.—“ To amuse chil¬ 
dren, and be the subject of a theme.” “To point a moral 
and adorn a tale.”— Johnson. {See 1 demens , &c. 

Ut queant taxis resonare Jibris 
Mi ra g ester mn Tumuli tubrum , 

JSolrc polluti la bii reiitum. 

—“That thy servants may be able to sing tby wondrous 
deeds to the loosened strings, release them from the stain 
of polluted guilt.” These lines, from the Hymn of John 
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the Baptist, contain the names originally given to the 
notes in Music, TJt, lie , ML Fa , Sol , La. They are said to 
have been given by Guido, a Benedictine monk oi Arezzo, 
in the eleventh century. The note Si was afterwards 
added by a musician named Le Maire. 

Tit quimus , quando at vbliimus non licet. Ter.— u As we can, 
when we cannot as we wish.” 

TJt quisque suum vult esse, ita est. Tim.—“ As every person 
wishes his child to be, so he is.” The mind of the child 
is so plastic, that it will admit of any training on the part 
of the parent. See Uditm et, Ac. 

TJt rei servire suave est ! Plaut. —“ How delightful it is to 
keep one’s money ! ” 

TJt rident/bus and dent, ita jlentibus adjlent, 

ILumdni vultus. - Hor. 

—“ The human countenance, as it smiles ' n those who 
smile, so does it weep with those who weep.” 

TJt scepe summa inghiia in occullo latent ! Platt. —“ IloW 
often are the greatest geniuses buried in obscurity! ” 

TJt sementem f orris, ita et nietes. Ore.—“As you sow, so 
shall you reap.” “ As you make your bed, so you must 
lie on it.” 

TJt serin volant esse hcrum , ita solet esse; 

JJonis boni sunt; imprdbi cui malus full. Plaut. 

—“ As servants would have their master to be, such is he 
wont to be. Masters are good to the good, severo to him 
who is bad.” 

TJt solent portae. Piumr the Younger. —“As it usually is 
with poets.”— i. e. living on a scanty diet. 

TJt solet acciplter trrpidas agitdre columbas. Ovrn.—“As 
the hawk is wont to pursue the trembling doves.” 

TJt sunt humana, nihil est perprtuum. Plaut. —“As human 
affairs go, nothing is everlasting.” 

TJt supra. —“As above stated.” 

TJt sglvce foliis pronos mutantur in annos , 

Prima cadunt; ita verborum vetus interit act as, 

Ft jitvrnum ritu florent modb nata vigentque. 

Drbemus morli nos nostraque. - Hor. 

—“ As, in the woods, the leaves are changed with each 
fleeting year, and the earliest fall the first; in like maimer 
do words perish with old age, and those of more recent 
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birth flourish and thrive like men in the time of youth. 
We and our works are doomed to death.” 

Ut tamen hoc ita sit, munus tua grande, voluntas 
Ad me pervmit , consuliturque honi. Ovid. 

—“ But though it is so, your good wishes have come as a 
great boon to me, and are taken in good part.” 

Tit tu fortunam, sic nos te, Celse, fcrcmus. Hob. —“As you 
bear with your fortunes, Celsus, so shall we bear with 
you.” 

V\t lute es , item omnes censes esse. Plaut.—“ As you are 
yourself, you take all others to be.” 

ZTtdtur motu dnimi, qui uti rdtibne non potest. —“ Let him 
be guided by impulse who cannot be guided by reason.” 

Vtcunque in alto vent us cst , exin velum vertifur. Plaut.— 
“ Whichever way the wind is at sea, in that direction the 
sail is shifted.” 

TJtendim cst Hate; cito pede labitur Has. Oyid.—“W e 
must make use of time ; time flies with rapid foot.” 

Vierque bonus belli pacisque minister. —“ Skilled equally in 
the administration of peace or of war.” 

Uti possidetis. —“As you now possess.” A term in di¬ 
plomacy, meaning that, at the termination of a war, each 
party is to retain whatever territory he may have gained 
in the contest. Its opposite is the Status quo , which see. 

Utile dulci. —“The useful with the agreeable.” See Omne 
tnlit , &c. 

Ufilitas juvandi. —“ The advantage of assisting others.” 

Utilitas latent: quod non profit.ebere fiet. Ovld.—“ Let your 
4 object lie concealed: that will come'to pass which you 
shall not avow.” 

Utiliumque sagax rerum, et divina futuri. Hob.—“ Skilled 
in wise suggestions, and prophetic of the future.” 

TIfinam tarn fiddle vera in venire possem, quam falsa convincere! 
Cic.—“Would that I could as easily find out the truth, 
as I can detect what is false! ” 

Utin am retires mores, retires parsimonies 
Putins majbri honbri hie essent, quam mores mali. Plaut. 
—“ I only wish that the old-fashioned ways and the old- 
fashioned thriftiness were in greater esteem here, than 
these bad ways.” 

Utitur anatind fortund, cum exit ex aqua , aret. —“ He has the 
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good fortune of a duck, as soon as he comes out of the 
water he is dry.” Said of those fortunate men who 
always “ fall on their legs.” An adaptation from Plautus. 

TJtitur, in re non dub id, testlbus non necessdriis. (Jic.—He 
employs unnecessary proofs in a matter on which there is 
no doubt.” 

Ulque alios induslria, it a hunc igndvia ad famam protYderat. 
Tacit.—“A s industrious efforts have advanced others, so 
did this man attain celebrity by indolence.” 

TJlrum horum mavis accipe. —“ Take which you will of 1 he 
two.” 

Utrumque vitium cst, et omnibus credere et nulli. Sen.—“ It 
is equally a fault to confide in all, and in none.” 

Uvdqur conspccld livorem ducit ah uvd. Juv.—“And grape 

contracts paleness from the grape which it has faced.” 

JJxorem Jdto credat obesse suo. Ovid.—“ He may think that 
his wife is an obstacle to his success.” 

UxYyrem madam obdlo non erne r cm .—“ 1 would not give a doit 
for a bad wife.” 

*- TJxorcm , PosthYime, ducis ? 

Die qud Tisi phone, quibits cxdgitnre coluhris . Juy. 

—“ What, Posthumus, marry a wife ? by wlmt Fury, say, 
by wdiat serpents, are you driven to madness ? ” 

- JJxbri nubere nolo mecr. Maiit.—“ 1 will not be married 
to a wife.” T will not have a wife who shall be my master. 
The verb nubo was only used in reference to the female 
sex. The man marries, the woman is married. 

y. 

V. P. for Vild patris, which see. 

Vacdrc culpa magnum cst solatium. Cic.—“ It is a great 

solace to be free from fault.” 

Vacuus cantat coram latrone viator. .Tut. — “The penniless 
traveller sings in the presence of robbers.” 

Vade in pace. —“ Go in peace.” According to some authori¬ 
ties, perpetual solitary imprisonment was thus called in 
the middle ages. It is generally, however, considered to 
have been applied to a more terrible punishment. See 
In pace. 
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Vade mecum. — t£ Go with me.” A work which from its 
utility and portability is the constant companion of the 
man of business, or the traveller, is sometimes called his 
Vade mecum. 

V(B misero mihi! quanta de spe deetdi ! Ter. —“ Woe unto 
wretched me ! from what hopes have 1 fallen ! ” 

Vac vlctis !—“ \Yoe to the conquered!” We learn from Livy 
and Fcstus that this was the exclamation of Brennus the 
Gaul, when he threatened extermination to the Komans. 

Vale, vale , cave ne fitubes , manddtdquefrangas. II or.— “ Fare¬ 
well ! farewell! take care lest you stumble, and miscarry 
with my commands.” 

- Vdleanl menddeia vatum. Ovid.—“ Farewell to the fic¬ 
tions of the poets.” 

- Vtileas , anus optima , dixi : 

Quod superest cevi , molle sit omne tui. Ovin. 

—“ ‘ Farewell, most worthy dame,’ said 1, ‘ tranquil be 
the remainder of your days.’ ” 

Ydlcat quantum vdlere potest. —“ Let it have weight, so far as 
it may.” Often quoted, Valeat quantum. 

- Valeat res ludicra , si me 

Palma negdta macrum , dondta reducil oplmum. Hor. 

—“Adieu to the levities of verse, if the denial of ap¬ 
plause is to reduce me to meagreness, and 1 am to be de¬ 
pendent on its bestowal for happiness.” 

Valero malo quam dives esse. Cio.—“ I would rather be in 
good health than rich.” 

Valet anchor a virtus. —“Virtue is a sheet-auchor.” Motto 
of Viscount Gardner. 

- Valet ima sum mis 

Mature, et insignem atimuat Deus , 

Obscura promens. - Hob. 

—“ The Deity is able to make exchange between the 
highest and the low r est., abasing the exalted, and advancing 
the obscure.” 

Valldius est naturae testimonium quam doctrlnce argumentum. 
8t. Ambrose. —“ The testimony of nature is of greater 
weight than the arguments of learning.” 

Valor ecclesiastlcus. —“The ecclesiastical value.” 

Vana quoque ad veros accessit fama timbres. Lucan. —“ Idle 
rumours, too, were added to well-founded fears.” 
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Va-re, redde leqiones !—“ Yarns, give me back my legions ! ” 
The words of Augustus Caesar, on hearing ot the defeat 
and slaughter of the Kotnaii army, under Quintilius \ arus, 
by the German chieftain Arminius. 

- Yarium et mutdblle semper 

JPoem h? a. - Y l n o. 

—“ Woman is ever changeable and capricious.” 

Yastius insurgens dechnec ruit impetus undo*. Ovid.—“ Tlie 

swell oi* the tenth wave, rising more impetuously than the 
rest, rushes onward.” See Qui vrnit , &e. 

Yectiqrilia nrrvi sunt re?public as. Cic.—“ Taxes are tlie 

sinews of the state.” 

Vet? omens in ntramqne partem , aut Jargi trite mini a aut pcir- 
simbnid. Teh. —“ Heady to run to either extreme, of ex¬ 
cessive liberality or parsimony.” 

Yehrimur in altnm. —“ We are launching into the deep. 

- Veiosque habit ante Camillo, 

Tllic Roma fait. - Lucan. 

—“ Camillas dwelling at Veii, Home was there.” Camillus 
was so highly esteemed at Home, that it was said, “ Where 
Camillus is there is Home.” 

Yel cceco apparent. Rrov. —“ It would be evident to a blind 
man even.” 

Yet capillus habet umbrarn suam. Pub. Syii.—“ Even a hair 
has its shadow.” 

Velini metier cYde cum istis errrire , quam cum at Us rente sen fare. 
—“ By Hercules, I would rather be in the wrong with 
these men than think aright with the others.” See YMalo 
cum Plat one , Ac. 

Yelim ut velles. JPla ut.—“ I would wish as you would wish.” 

Veils et remix .—“ With sails and oars.” With all possible 
expedition. 

Velle licet , pollri non licet. —“You may wish, but you may 
not enjoy.” You may “look and long.” 

Velle suum cuiquam , nec voto vivitur uno. Pees.—“E very 
man has bis own fancy, and the tastes of all are not alike.” 

Yellem in am ic it id sic error emus , et isti 

Rrrbri nomen virtus posuisset honestum. Hon. 

—“Would that in our friendships we committed the same 
mistake, and that virtue would designate such mistakes by 
an honourable name.” The poet wishes that men were as 
2 1 2 
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considerate to tlicir friends as to their mistresses, and 
equally indulgent to their failings. 

Velocem tardus assequitur. l J rov. —“ The slow overtakes the 
swift.” In allusion to the Fable of the Hare and the 
Tortoise. “The race is not always to the swift.” 

- Velde ins ac elfins nos 

Corruwpunt vitidrum exempt a domes Lica, magnis 

Cam sit beaut dnrnos auc tori bus. - Jtrv. 

—“ The examples of vice which we witness at home more 
surely and more quickly corrupt us ; for they insinuate 
themselves into our minds under the sanction of high 
authority.” 

Veldeius quam aspdrdgi eoquantur. —“ Before you could cook 
a bundle of asparagus.” A Bom an proverb denoting an 
extremely short space of time. Suetonius tells us that it 
was frequently in the mouth of Augustus Caesar. 

Vet ox consilium sequitur pamitentia. ft vit. —“ liepentance 

follows precipitate counsels.” 

- VHui hiter ignes 

Luna minores. Hon. 

—“ Like the moon amid the lesser lights.” 

- Velut si 

Egregio inspersos reprendas corpora nervos. 11 or. 

—“ Ah if you were to condemn moles scattered over a 
beautiful skin.” 

Yeliiti in speculum. —“As though in a mirror.” A theatrical 
motto. 

Vendlis pop/tlus, vendlis curia patrum. —“ The people venal, 
the house of senators venal.” The state of Borne in the 
times of its decadence. 

Venator seqxiitur fugien tin, capta relinquit ; 

Semper et invent is ulterior a petit. Ovin. 

—“ The huntsman follows the prey that flies, that which 
is caught he leaves behind: and. he is ever on the search 
for still more than he has found.” 

- Vcndcntem thus et adores, 

Et piper, et qnicquid chart is amici tur ineptis. lion. 

—“ A seller of frankincense, perfumes, and pepper, and 
anything wrapped in worthless paper.” To the use of such 
persons he says are consigned the productions of worthless 
WTiters. 
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Vcndidit hie auro patriam .-- Visa. — “lie sold his 

country for gold.” 

VenPnum in auro bibitur. Sen.—“P oison is drunk out of 
gold.” A risk not so likely to be incurred by those who 
drink out of less costly vessels. 

Vencrdri *parmt ex liber on decet .—“ It is the duty of children 
to reverence their parents.” 

Venerii insitio; fac ramum ramus adopted. Ovid. —“The 
time for grafting is now come ; make branch adopt branch.” 

Veni, Creator Spiritus. —“Come, Holy Ghost, Creator, come.” 

Veni Gotham , ubi rnultos 

Si non omnes vidi stultos. Drunlcen Rarnaby's Journal. 

“ Thence to Gotham, where, sure am ], 

If though not all lbols, saw 1 many." 

The men of Gotham, in Nottinghamshire, seem to have 
been proverbial in the Middle Ages for th ir stupidity, 
and to have been generally known as the “ Wise men of 
Gotham.” See Ray s Proverbs, p. 218. 

Veni, Sancte Spiritus. —“Come, Holy Ghost.” The name 
given to a mass of the Roman Catholic Church, to invoke 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

Veni, vidi , vici. —“ I came, 1 saw, I conquered.” The brief 
despatch in which Julius Cmsar announced to the senate 
his victory over Pharnaees. 

Vmia necessitdti datur. Cic.—“ Pardon is granted to neces¬ 
sity/’ Similar to our saying that “ Necessity has no laws.” 

- Venial manus , auocilio quee 

Sit mild. - Hon. 

—“ May there come a hand to give me aid.” 

- Vrnient annis 

Saicula seris, quibus Oce.dnus 
Vincula rerum laxet , et ingens 
Patent tcllus , Tiphysque novos 
JDetegal orbes; nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule. Sen. 

—“ After the lapse of years, ages will come in which Ocean 
shall relax his chains around the world, and a vast con¬ 
tinent shall appear, and Tiphys shall explore new regions, 
and Thule shall be no longer the utmost verge of earth.” 
Considered by Lord Bacon to be a prophecy of the dis¬ 
covery of America. See Ultima Thule . 
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- Vrnienti occurrite morbo. Pehs. —“ Meet the coming 

disease.” See Neglecla , &c. and Vrincipiis obsta , &c . 

Veniet tempus quo ista qua 1 nunc latent in lucent dies extrdhet , 
el longioris cevi diligenlia. Veniet tempus quo posteri nostri 
tarn aperta nos nescisse mirabuntur. Cic.—“ The day will 
come, when time and the diligence of later ages will bring 
to light things which now lie concealed. The day will 
come when our posterity will wonder that we were ignor¬ 
ant of things so evident.” 

Venire facias. Law Term. —“ You are to cause to come to¬ 
gether.” A judicial writ, whereby the sheriff is com¬ 
manded to cause a jury to appear, in order to try a cause. 

Venife , exultemus Duniino. —“ Oh come, let us sing unto the 
Lord.” The beginning of the 05th Psalm. 

- Veniunt a dote sagittce. Juv.—“ The darts come from 

her dowry.” 

Plutus, not Cupid, touched his sordid heart, 

And ’twas her dower that w r inged the unerring dart. 

Gifford. 

Venter fameTtcus aurtculis caret. —“A hungry belly lias no 
ears.” It is proof against advice or expostulation. A 
saying of Cato the Elder. 

Venter non Jiabet aures. Lvov. —“ The belly has no ears.” 

Veniis seeundis .—“ With a fair wind.” With prosperous 
gales. Motto of Lord Hood. 

Vent is verba fundis. —“ You pour forth words to the winds.” 
You talk to no purpose. 

Ventum ad supremum est. - Vino.—“ Matters have come 

to the last extremity.” 

Ver erat (sternum ; pldcldique tepentibus auris 

3i ale ("’bant ZPphyri ?ialos sine senunefores. Ovil). 

—“ Then it w r as ever spring; and the gentle Zephyrs, with 
their soothing breezes, cherished flowers that grew un¬ 
sown.” The state of the earth in the Golden Age. 

Ver non semper viret. —“ The spring does not always flourish.” 
Or, by an heraldic pun, “ Vernon always flourishes.” 
Motto of Lord Vernon. 

Ver pingit vario gemmantia prata colbre.—“ The spring decks 
the blooming fields with various colours.” 

Vera dico, sed nequicquam , quoniam non vis credere. —“ I speak 
the truth, but in vain, since you will not believe me.” 
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Vera gloria radices agit , atque etiam propagatur; ficta omnia 
celPriter , tanquam Jlosculi, decidunt ; nec simuldtum potest 
quidquam esse diuturnum. Cic.—“ True glory strikes root, 
and even spreads; all false pretensions fade speedily, 
like flowers; nor indeed can any counterfeit be lasting.” 
Carlyle says, “No lie you can speak or act but it will 
come, after longer or shorter circulation, like a bill drawn 
on Nature’s reality, and be presented there for payment— 
with the answer, No effects.” 

- Vera incessu pdtnit Dea. - ViitG.—“ She stood re¬ 
vealed a goddess truly in her gait.” 

Vera redit facies , dissimuhita peril . Petrotv. Arbiter.— 
“ Our natural countenance returns, the assumed one passes 
away.” Hypocrisy will finally be detected. 

Verba dm mi prof err e et vitam impendvre vero. Juv.—“To 
give utterance to the sentiments of the hearf, and to stake 
one’s life for the truth.” 

Verba dat omnis amans. - Ovid. —“Every lover gives 

fair words.” 

Verba de preesenti. Law Term. — “ Promise made on the 
instant as a pledge for the future.” 

Verba fides sequitur. - Ovid.—“ Fulfilment attends his 

words.” No sooner said than done. 

- Verba funt morluo. Ter.—“ You are talking to a dead 

man.” You are talking to one who will not heed you. 

Verba Tigant homines, taurbrum cornua fines. —“ Words bind 
men, ropes the horns of bulls.” 

Verba nitent phaleris ; at nullas verba medullas 

Inf us habent . Palinoeniub. 

—“ His words shine forth in fine compliments, without 
sincerity.” Mere sound devoid of meaning. 

Verba piacent et vox, et quod corrumpere non est; 

Quoque minor spes est , hoc magis ille cupit. Ovid. 

—“ Her words charm him, her voice, and her incorruptible 
chastity; and the less hope there is, the more intensely 
does he desire.” Said of Lueretia. 

Verba togm sequeris , junctura callidus acri , 

Ore teres medico, pallentes radPre mores 
Doctns , et ingPnuo cnlpam defig ere ludo. Pers. 

—“You employ the language of the toga, skilful at judi¬ 
cious combination, with suitable style well rounded, ex- 
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pert at lashing depraved morals, and inflicting censure 
with subtle raillery.” The character of a just and con¬ 
siderate satirist. 

Confined to common life, thy numbers flow, 

And neither soar too high, nor sink too low; 

There strength and ease in graceful union meet, 

Though polished, subtle, and though poignant, sweet; 
Yet powerful to abash the front of crime, 

And crimson error’s cheek with sportive rhyme. 

Gifford. 

Verbaqae proofs am rem non invlta sequentur. lion.— 
“ Words will not fail the subject when it is well con¬ 
sidered.” 

Verbatim et literatim. —“To the word and to the letter.” 
Like the word seriatim , neither of these words is really 
Latin, having been coined probably in the Middle Ages. 
The correct Latin would be, Ad verbum et ad literam. 

Verbo tenus. —“ In name at least.” 

Verb or am pauper tas, imo egestas. Sen.—“A poverty, or 

rather an utter want, of expression.” 

- Verbdsa ac grandis epistbla venit 

A Capreis. - duv. 

— “A verbose and grandiloquent epistle comes from Ca- 
preje.” Said of the haughty mandates issued by the Em¬ 
peror Tiberius from his palace at Capreat Now' used to 
mark a lofty tone upon slender pretensions. 

Verbum sat sdpienti. Prov. —“ A word to the wise is suffi¬ 
cient.” 

- Verbum verbo r odder e, Jidus 

Interpres. - Hor. 

—“To render word for word, as a faithful interpreter.” 

Vere color redit ossibus. - Virg.—“ In Spring the flame 

of desire returns to the bones.” 

Vere magnum , habere in se Jr agi17 tut cm hdmfnis , securitdtem 
dei . Sen.—“ It is true greatness to have the frailty of a 
man, the equanimity of a god.” 

Verecunddri neminem apud mensam decet. Plaut. —“ At 
table no one should be bashful.” 

Verecundia inn tilts viro egenti. Prov. —“ Bashfulness is use¬ 
less to a man in w r ant.” A man in distress cannot afford 
to be governed by rigid notions of etiquette. 
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Verecundia mulierem , non color fucdtus, ornat. —“ Modesty, 
not rouge, adorns a woman.” 

Veritas , a quocunque dicitur, d Deo est. —“ Truth, by whom¬ 
soever spoken, comes from God.” Truth is of the Divine 
essence. “ God is truth.” 

Veritas nihil veretur nisi dbscondi. —“ Truth fears nothing 
hut concealment.” Truth seeks publicity. 

Veritas odium par it. —“Truth produces hatred.” 

Veritas sermo est simplex. Ammian. —“Truth is simple in 
its language,” requiring neither study nor art. 

Veritas vcl men dado corrumpitur vel silentio . Ammtan.— 
“ Truth is violated by falsehood, or by silence.” {Silence 
is, in some cases, as bad as a falsehood uttered. 

Veritas vineit. Law. —“Truth conquers.” Motto of the 

Scotch Earl Marechal. 

Veritas visa et mord, falsa festmatiime et inre /is valrscunt. 
Tacit.— “Truth is established by scrutiny and delibera¬ 
tion; falsehood thrives by precipitation and uncertainty.” 

Veritdtis simplex ordilio est. Sen. —“ The language of truth 
is simple.” She stands in need of no meretricious arts. 

Veros amicos repardre difficile est. Sen. — “It is a dillieult 
thing to replace true friends.” 

- Versdte diu quid Jerre rconsent, 

Quid vdleant, humeri. - lion.—See Sumile ma¬ 

ter iam, Ac. 

Versus mopes rerum , nug deque canorce. Hok. —“Lines 
devoid of meaning ; harmonious triilea.” These words 
have been applied to the Opera. 

“ What though our songs to wit have no pretence, 

The fiddle-stick shall scrape them into sense.” 

Vertentem sesefrustrd sectabere canthum , 

Ou?n rota posterior curras , et in axe secundo. Pekr. 

—“ You will in vain endeavour to overtake the felly that 
revolves before you, since, as you run, you are the hind 
wheel, and on the second axle.” 

“Thou, like the hindmost ehariot-wheels, art curst, 

Still to be near, but never to be first.” Dry den. 

Vertitur in teneravn ciiriem , rimisque dehiscit , 

Si qua din sdlitis cyrnba vaedrib aquis. OviT). 

—“If a bark has been long out of the water to which it 
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had been accustomed, it turns to crumbling rottenness, 
and gapes wide with leaks.” 

-Verum decrpia avid'/'(as , 

JSt quern tenebat ore , deni/sit cibum ,, 

JVhcr quem petrbat adeo pot ait adtinqere. Pi Mm. 

—“ Ilia greediness however was deceived ; he not only 
dropped the food which lie was holding in his mouth, but 
was after all unable to reach that at which he grasped.” 
From the Fable of the l)og and the Shadow. 

Verum est Mud , quod vulqo dicitur, mendaccm membrem esse 
oporlet. Quint. —“There is truth in the common saying, 
that a liar should have a good memory.” 

Verum est vcrbum , quod vncmorutur , ubi amici ibidem sunt 
opes. Plaut. —“ It is a true proverb that is quoted, 
1 Where there are friends, there are riches.’ ” 

Verum Mud est , vulqo quod did solet , 

Onines sibi malle melius esse quam alteri. Ter. 

—“ The common saying is true, that we all wish matters 
to go better with ourselves than with another.” 

Verum operc in longo fas est obrcprre somnum. U OR.—“ But¬ 
in a long work it is allowable sometimes to be overcome 
by sleep.” Occasional negligence may be pardoned in a 
long work, which in a brief one would be reprehensible. 

Verum putas hand aeqre , quod valde expel is. —“ You have no 
difficulty in believing that to be true which you anxiously 
desire.” “ The wish is father to the thought.” 

Verum ubiplura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offender mdculis. - U or. 

—“ But where many beauties shine in a poem, 1 will not 
be offended with a few blemishes.” Bee Non ego , &c. 

Verus amicus est is qui est tanquam alter idem. Cic.—“ A 
true friend is he who is, as it were, another self.” 

- Vesdna cup/do, 

Plurima cum tenuit , plura tenere cupii. 

—“ Unreasoning cupidity, the more it has the more it 
desires to have.” 

Vestibulum domus ornamentum est. Prov. —“ The hall is the 
ornament of a house.” First impressions arc of the great¬ 
est importance. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum. —“No stepping back again.” lie- 
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treat must not be thought of. An adaptation from Horace. 
The motto of the Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

Vest is virum facit. Frov. —“ The garment makes the man.” 
It is so in the opinion of the vulgar. 

Vestri, jit dices, hoc maxime interest, non ex levitate testinm 
causas hdminnm ponderdri. Cic.—“To you, O judges, it 
is of the greatest moment, that the interests of men should 
not be dealt with upon slight testimony.” 

- Veto ho, qni Cerer is sacrum 

Vulgar it area nee, sub isdem 
Sit trdbihus, frugilemvc mecum 

Solvat phaselum .- Hou. 

—“ I will forbid the man, who shall have divulged tin* 
sacred rites of mysterious Ceres, to be under the same roof 
with me, or to sail with me in the same fragile bark.” 
Prom fear of the vengeance of an offended (h ity. 

Vetera extollimus recentium incur idsi. Tacit. —“ We extol 
things that are ancient, heedless of those of later date.” 
See xEtas parentum, &c., and Laudator, 

Vetera quae nunc sunt fuerunt olini nova. —“ Things which are 
now old, were ouce new.” 

Veteran injnriam ferendo, invitas noram. —“ By submitting 
to an old injury, you lay yourself open to a fresh one.” 
Even patience must have its limits. See Fost folia, <&c 

Veterum id dictum est, Fetid ter is sapit, qni period lo alien o 
sapit. —“It is an old saying, that he is happy in his wis¬ 
dom, who is wise at the expense of another.” From an 
interpolated scene in the Mercator of Plautus, probably 
written by Tlermolaus Barbarus. 

Vetustaspro lege semper habetur. Law Max. —“ Ancient cus¬ 
tom is always regarded as law.” It is the basis of our 
common law. 

VexCita queestio. —“A disputed question.” A moot point. 

Vi ct armis. —“ By force and arms.” By main force, not by 
sanction of the law. 

Via crucis via lucis. —“ The path of the cross the path of 
light.” A mediaeval saying, and an heraldic motto. 

Via media. —“ The middle way.” 

Via trita est tutissima. Coke. —“The beaten path is the 
safest.” 
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Via trita , via tufa. —“ The beaten path is the safe path.” 
Motto of Earl Normantori. 

- Viamque insists domandi , 

Dum f(idles dtiemi jitvrnum, dum mobilis atas. ViRG. 

—“ Enter upon a course of training while their disposition 
in youth is tractable, while their age is pliant.” (See JJdum. 

Vi am qui ncscii qua devenial ad mare , 

Mum oporlet annum qiucrere cdmliem sibi. Plaut. 

—“ lie who knows not his way to the sea, should take a 
river as his guide.” A prolonged route which is certain to 
lead to our object is better than a short but doubtful one. 

Vice (/evens. —“ Acting in the place of.” A vicegerent, or 
deputy. 

Vice rrqis. —“ In the king’s behalf.” Acting as viceroy. 

Vice versa. —“ The terms being reversed.” Or “ reversely.” 
Dr. Parr used to say it ought to be “ Versa vice” referring 
to JJlpian , JJ'uj. 4d. 29. 111. 

Vicistis coehleam larditdte . Plaut.—“ You have surpassed 

a snail in slowness.” 

Victor volentes per populos dat jura. —“A conqueror gives 
laws to a submissive people.” 

Victoria concordid crescit. —“ Victory increases by concord.” 
Motto of Earl Norman ton, and Lord Amherst. 

Victoria , et per victor iam vita. — “Victory, and through 
victory life.” 

Victoria , et pro victoria vita. — “ Victory, and for victory 
life.” A toast for heroes. 

Victoria pax non pactione parienda est. Cic.—“ Peace is to 
be secured by victory, not by negotiation.” 

Victrix causa I)Us piacuit, sed victa Oatoni .—“ The conquering 
cause was pleasing to the gods, the conquered one to 
Cato.” An extravagant compliment paid by Lucan to 
the heroic patriotism of Cato ol* Utica. 

Victrix fortunce sapientia. - Juv.—“ Wisdom conquers 

fortune.” By prudence we may sometimes get the better 
of fortune. 

Vieturosque Dei celant , ut vivere durent , 

Felix esse mori. - Lucan. 

—“ And the gods conceal, from those destined to live, how 
sweet it is to die that they may continue to live.” 
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Vidus cultusque corporis ad valctildlnnn refcrantur el ad 
vires , non ad rolnptdtem . Cic.—“Let the food and cloth¬ 
ing of the body bear reference to health and strength, not 
to mere gratification.” 

Vide licet. — “You may see.” “Namely.” Denoted in 
English books by the contracted form, viz. 

Vide we,funic slum nimis inter dm do, aliquando abrvmpas .— 
“ Take care, lest by stretching the rope too tight you 
break it at last.” 

Vide ut supra. —“ See as above.” “ See the preceding passage.” 

Video et gaudeo. —See Videsne qui , Ac. 

- Video melidra probdque , 

Deteridra sequor. - Ovid. 

—“ I perceive the better course, and applaud it; but I 
follow the worse.” The words of a person hurried on by 
passion against the dictates of reason. 

Vides , nt alt a stet nice candidnm 
Sorac/e , nec jam sustineant onus 

Silver laborantes. - Hor. 

—“ You see how Soracte stands white with deep snow, nor 
can the bending woods any longer support the weight.” 

Videsne qui venit ?—“ Do you see who is coming?” To 
which the answer is, Video et gaudeo , “ I see and am glad.” 
Lords Labour s Lost , act v. sc. i. 

Vide to, qiucso, quid potest pechnia . Plaatt.—“ See, prithee, 
what money can effect.” 

Vidi ego naufrugiumque , viros et in crquore mergi; 

Et, Nunqnam , dixi, justior unda full. 0\TD. 

—“I myself have seen a shipwreck, and men drowned in 
the sea; and I said, 4 Never were the waves more just in 
their retribution. 1 ” 

Vidit et ernbuit IgwpJia pvdica Deum. —“The modest water 
saw its God and blushed.” A line on the miracle at Cana 
in Galilee, most probably composed by Ki chard Crashaw. 
Dry den has had the credit of having composed a similar 
line when a school-boy at Westminster :— 

“ The conscious water saw its God and blush’d.” 

If so, he was probably indebted to Crashaw for the 
thought. It is, however, a matter of doubt whether the 
line of Crashaw did not originally read, “ Nympha pudica” 
“The modest nymph.” 
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ViffiiantlhuSy non dormicntibns , suhveniunl jura. Law Max .—- 
“The laws assist the watchful, not those who sleep.” The 
law assists those only who take due care to preserve their 
rights. 

Vigildri decet homlnem, qui vult sua lempdri conflcerc ojptcia. 
Plaut. —“ It behoves him to be vigilant who wishes to do 
his duty in good time.” 

Vigildta cl orate. —“ Watch and pray.” Motto of Lord 
CastJemaine. 

Vigor ccldlis Jlnit tit flos veris. —“ The vigour of manhood 
passes away like a flower of spring.” 

Vile donum , vilis gratia. Lvov. — “ A small gift, small 
thanks.” 

Vilescnnt dignitatem cum, tenentur ah indignis. Sall. —“ High 
offices become valueless when held by unworthy persons.” 

Vilis scope cad as n oldie nectar liahet. Prov. —“ Full oft does 
an humble cask contain generous nectar.” A repulsive 
exterior may conceal excellent qualities. 

Vitim argentum est aura , virtutihus aurum. Hoit.—“ Silver 
is of less value than gold, gold than virtue.” 

Villdrum culminafumanl. Via.—“The tops of the cottages 
give forth smoke.” 

Vim vi rcjtellrre omnia jura clamant. Law Max. —“ All laws 
declare that we may repel force by force.” 

Vina par ant animos, faei unique caldribus apt os : 

Cura fugit multo dilu/turque mero. Ovid. 

—“Wine composes the feelings and makes them ready 
to be inflamed: care flies and is drowned in plenteous 
draughts.” 

Vince dnimos , iramquc tuam , qui ccete.ra vincis. Ovid.— 
“ You, wdio conquer other difficulties, go conquer your own 
feelings and your anger.” 

Vincit amor pat rice. Ytrg.—“T he love of our country con¬ 
quers all other considerations.” “ The noblest motive is 
the public good.” Motto of the Irish Viscount Moles- 
worth, and Lord Muncaster. 

Vincit omnia veritas. —“ Truth conquers all things.” How¬ 
ever veiled by hypocrisy or by fraud, truth will generally 
come to light. Motto of the Baron Kinsale. 

Vincit qui se vincit. —“He is indeed a conqueror who con¬ 
quers himself.” Motto of Lord Howard of Walden. 
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Vincula da lingua, vel tibi vincla dabit .—“ Put a curb on 
your tongue, or it will put a curb on you.” An indiscreet 
tongue is very likely to bring us into trouble. 

Vindiclam mandasse sat est; plus nonitnis horror 

Quam tuus ensis aget; intnuit praisentia famam. Lucan. 
—“ ’Tis enough to have commanded vengeance ; more will 
the dread of your name effect than your sword; your pre¬ 
sence detracts from your fame.” 

Vino diffugiunt mor daces cur a. —“ Cankering cares are dis¬ 
pelled by wine.” An adaptation from Horace. 

- Vino tortus et ird. lion. — “Excited by wine and 

anger.” 

Vinum bonum Iccliftcat cor him in is. —“ Good wine maketh 
glad the heart of man.” See Psalm civ. 15. 

Vinum purum potum , puer , infund)to. 

A snrnmo ad imum more major urn bibunlo. 

Decern cydthi summa potto sunlo. Lr phi its. 

—“ Unmix’d be our wine, and pure let it How, 

As our fathers ordain’d, from the high to the low. 

Let our bumpers, while jovial we give out the toast, 

In gay computation, be ten at the most.” 

Violenta nemo imperia continuit diu; 

Moderata duranl. Hen. 

—“ No one has long held power exercised with violence; 
moderation insures continuance.” 

Vi per a Capptidbeem nbcitura momordit: at ilia , 

Gustdto periit sanguine Cappaducis. 

—“A baneful viper bit a Cappadocian; but having tasted 
the Cappadocian’s blood it died.” Two satirical lines by 
an unknown author. The people of Cappadocia were of 
a dull disposition, and addicted to every vice. 

Vir bonus dicendi peritus. —“A good man skilled in the art 
of speaking.” The ancient definition of an orator. 

- Vir bonus est guis? 

Qui consul la pat rum,, qui leges jurdque servat. ITou. 

—“Who is a good man? He who obeys the decrees of 
the senators, he who respects the law r s and ordinances.” 
Vir bonus et sapiens d ignis ait esse para turn, 

Nec tamen ignbrat quid distant (era lupinis. Hon. 

—“ A good and a wise man declares himself ready to as¬ 
sist the deserving; he is not ignorant, however, of the dif- 
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ference between money and lupines/’ lie is able to dis¬ 
tinguish between the meritorious and the undeserving. 
Lupines were used for money on the stage. 

Vir est maxima} escae. Plaut.—“ lie is a man of a most 
capacious appetite.” 

Vir pie (die gravis. - Vina.—“A man respected for his 

piety.” 

Vir sapiens forti melior. —“ A wise man is better than a 
valiant one.” 

Vir sapiens omnia quae in vitam humdnam incurrunt furl 
libenter , ut parent legi naturae. Sen - . —“ A wise man bears 
willingly all those events which are the lot of human life, 
that he may obey the law of nature.” 

Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur. —“ The man is wise who says 
but little.” 

- Vires acquirit eundo. Vjrg. —“ She acquires strength 

as she goes.” The poet speaks of Fame, or Eumour. 

Virescit vulnrre virtus. —“ Virtue nourishes from a wound.” 
Motto of the Earl of Galloway. 

Viri infelicis procul amici. Sen. —“ The friends of the un¬ 
fortunate man arc at a distance.” 

Vi/ris fortibus non opus est moenibus. —“ Brave men have no 
need of walls.” 

Virtus agresliures ad se dntmos allicif. Cic.—“ Virtue al¬ 
lures to herself even the most uncultivated minds.” 

Virtus ariete fortior. —“ Virtue is stronger than a battering- 
ram.” Motto of the Earl of Abingdon. 

Virtus est medium inti arum , et utrinque rcductum. Hon.— 
“ Virtue is the mean between two vices, and equally re¬ 
moved from cither.” The golden mean. 

Virtus est una altissimis dcjixa radicibus , quae nunquam ulld 
vi lubefactdri potest. Cic.— “ Virtue is a thing which 
having once struck deep root, can never be shaken by any 
power.” 

Virtus est vitiumfugere, et sdpicntia prima 

Stultifid caruisse. - Hor. 

—“ It is virtue to fly from vice, and the first step of 
wisdom is to be exempt from folly.” Temptation is bet¬ 
ter avoided than combated. 

Virtus Iwmlnem jungit Deo. Cic.—“ Virtue unites man with 
God.” 
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Virtus in actidne consistit. —“Virtue consists in action.** 
Motto of Lord Craven. 

Virtus in arduis . — “Virtue,” or “Valour in danger.” 
Adapted from Horace. 

- Virtus laudatur et alget. Juv.—“ Virtue is praised and 

starves.” 

Virtus mille scuta. —“ Virtue is as good as a thousand shields.” 

Motto of the Earl of Effingham. 

Virtus non advPnit a nat/ird, neque a doctrlnd , sod a limitne 
diet no. Sen. —“ Virtue proceeds not from nature, nor 
from education, hut from the Deity.” 

Virtus non est virtus nisi compiirem It abet all quern , in quo 
superando vim suam ostendat. Cic. — “Virtue is not 
really virtue unless it has some associate, in excelling 
whom it may display its strength.” 

Virtus probata florebit. —“Approved virtue w’il flourish.” 

Motto of Earl Ban don. 

Virtus , recludens immPritis nwri 
Caelum , ncgdtd tentat iter via; 

Ccetusque vulgares , et ndani 

tip emit liumum fugiente pennd. Hor. 

—“Virtue, throwing open heaven to those who deserve 
not to die, directs her course by paths hitherto denied, 
and spurns with rapid wing the grovelling crowds and the 
foggy earth.” 

Virtus repulsce nescia sordid \b 
I n turn i ndtis fidget bonbribus ; 

JYec sumit out ponit secures 
Arbitrio populnris aurec. lion. 

—“Virtue, which knows no base repulse, shines with un¬ 
tarnished honours; she neither receives nor resigns the 
emblems of authority at the will of popular caprice.” 

“ Virtue repulsed, yet knows not to repine. 

But shall with imattainted honour shine.” Swift. 
Virtus requin nescia sordidee .—“Virtue which knows not 
mean repose.” Motto of the Earl of Dysart. 

Virtus sine rdtibne constdre non potest. Pliny the ITounger. 

—“Without reason, virtue cannot subsist.” 

Virtus sola nobilitat. —“Virtue alone ennobles.” Motto of 
Lord Walscourt. 

2 K 
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Virlus sub cruce crescit, ad wthera tenders. —“ Virtue grows 
under the cross, and tends towards heaven.” Motto of the 
Earl of Charleville. 

Virlus vine it invidiam. —“Virtue subdues envy.” Motto of 
Marq 11 is Cornwallis. 

Yirtnlc ambire. oportet , non favitvrlbiis. 

Sat Jtabrt favitF/rum semper qui recte facit. Plattt. 

-—“ By merit, not by patrons, ought we to sock our ends. 
IT e who does well has always patrons enough.” 

Hr lute non astFitid. —“By virtue, not by cunning.” Motto 
of Viscount Pery. 

VirlFite , non verbis. —“By virtue, not by words.” Motto of 
the Earl of Kerry, and of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
VirlFite, quies. —“ In virtue there is tranquillity.” Virtue 
confers peace of mind. Motto of Lord Mulgrave. 
VirtFitem doctrina panel, naturiine donet. ? lion.—“ Does 
study produce virtue, or does nature bestow it on us ? ” 
VirtFitem incoliimem 0 dim us, 

Subldtam ex deal is qiuerlmus invldi. ITou. 

—“ We hate virtue when present, but gaze after her with 
regret when she lias passed from our sight.” 

- VirtFitem verba putes, ut 

Lurum liqna ? - lion. 

—“"Do you consider virtue lo consist merely of words, as 
a grove consists of trees ? ” 

VirtFite.s i/a copulithr connexirque sunt, ut omnes omnium par- 
ficipes sinl, nee alia ah alia, possif separdri. Cic.—“The 
virtues are so closely joined and connected that they all 
partake of the qualities of each other, nor can they be 
separated.” 

Yirtiiti nihil obstat et armis. —-“Nothing can resist valour 
and arms.” Motto of the Earl of Aldborough. 

VirtFiii non armis fido.- “I trust to virtue, not to arms.” 
Motto of the Earl of Wilton. 

- VirtFitibus obstat 

lies an gust a domi. - I uv. 

—“Straitened means stand in the way of virtues” of 
the more active exercise of charitable virtues. 

VirtFdis avorum preemium. —“ The reward of the valour of 
my forefathers.” Motto of Lord Templeton. 
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Virtutis ergo. —“For the sake of virtue.” 

Virtutis experx verbis jac.tans gloriam 

Ignbtos fallit, noth eat derhni. Pimdrus. 

—“A dastard who brags of his prowess, and is devoid of 
courage, imposes on strangers, but is the jest of those 
who know him.” 

Virtutis fortuna comes. — “ Fortune is the companion of 
virtue.” Motto of Lords Newhavcn and ILirberton. 

Virtutis la us omnis in action e consistit . Cic. — “ All the 
merit of virtue depends upon the activity with which it is 
exercised.” See Paul inn sejmlfa % &c. 

- Virtutis uberremum alimentum 

Pst It on os. 

—“Honour is the chief support of virtue.” 

Virtutisqne viam desert( arduoc. LI or.— “ And he deserts 

the arduous path of virtue.” 

Virtutnm omnium fundamentum piefas. —“ Piely is the found¬ 
ation of all the virtues.” 

Virtu hem prim am esse put a compescrre linejuam ; 

Proximus ille Deo est cjvi seit ratibne larcrr. Cato. 

—“Think if the first of virtues to restrain the longue; 
he approaches nearest to a god who knows when it is 
best to be silent.” 

Virum bonnm nee pretio , nee gratia , nec perieiilo a via recti ' 
dedtlci oportet. An ITerenk. —“A good man ought not 
to be drawn from the path of rectitude by wealth, by 
favour, or by danger.” 

Virum imprbhum rel runs mordent. Prov. —“ A mouse even 
may bite the wicked man.” Said of those who are pa¬ 
ralyzed by a bad conscience. 

Vis com tea. —“ Comic power,” or “talent.” 

Vis con ml i expers mole, ruit sud ; 

Vim temperatam I)i qnoque prbvehunt 

In majus ; idem ode.re, vires 

Omne nefas dntmo nioventes. ITor. 

—“ Force, without judgment, falls by its own weight; 
moreover, the gods promote well-regulated force to further 
advantage: but they detest force that meditates every 
crime.” 

Vis inertia. —“ The powder of inertness.” The tendency of 
every body to remain at rest, and consequently to resist 

2 k 2 
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motion. Used figuratively for indolence or mental inert¬ 
ness. 

- Vis rede vivere ? Quis non ? 

Si virtus hoc una potest dare ; fortis omissis 
Hoc age deliciis. Hoe. 

—“Would you live happily? Who would not? If 
virtue alone can confer this, discard pleasures, and strenu¬ 
ously pursue it.” 

Vis unita fortior. —“ Power is strengthened by union.” 

M otto of the Earl of Mountcashel. 

Vise us merus vestra est blandilia. Plaitt. —“ Your coaxing 
is so much bird-lime.” 

Visa carentem niagna pars veri Intel. Sen.—“ A great part 
of the truth lies concealed from him who wants discern¬ 
ment.” 

Visum visit. —“To see and be seen,” or “Face to face.” 

Whence most probably the French word vis-a-vis. 

- Vita 

Cedat , uti conviva satur. - lion. 

—“Let him withdraw from life, like a guest well filled.” 
See Cur non , &c. 

Vita enim mortuorum in memorid vi varum est pusita. Cic.— 
“ The life of the dead is retained in the memory of the 
living.” 

Via lid minis sine Uteris mors est. — “ The life of a man with¬ 
out letters is death.” 

Vita laiuhihilis boni viri , honesta ergo quantum laudubilis. 
Cic.—“The life of the good man is praiseworthy, and 
being praiseworthy must be honourable.” 

Vita patris. —“ In his father’s lifetime.” Often written v.p. 
Vita turpis ne morti guidem honestce locum relinquit. Cic.— 
“ A life of shame leaves no room even for an honourable 
death.” Sec Qua!is vita, &c. 

Viter est dvidus , quisquis non vult 
JSIundo secum pereunte niori. Sen. 

—“ He is greedy of life who is unwilling to die when the 
world is perishing around him.” 

- Viter 

Percipit Immdnos odium , lucisque videndee, 

Utsibi consciscant moerentipeetdre lethum. Luceet. 

—“ Hatred of life, and of beholding the light, seizes upon 
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men, to make them with sorrowing breast inflict death 
upon themselves.” 

-Vitos post-scPnia celant. Lucret.—“ They conceal the 
secret actions of their lives.” The Post-scenium was the 
part of the theatre behind the scenes, containing the 
robing-room; hence it is here used in the plural, to signify 
secret actions hidden from the eyes of the world. 

Vitae signum pulsus cst. Med. Aphor. —“ The pulse is the 
sign of life.” 

Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetnt inchonrc longam. IIOR.— 
“The short span of life forbids us to encourage pro¬ 
longed hope.” 

Vitae via virtus. —“ Virtue is the way of life.” Motto of the 
Earl of Portarlington. 

- Vitam imp en dare vero. Jut.—“T o lay down one’s life 

for the truth.” See llle igitur , <fcc. 

Vitam rcqit fortdna, non sdpientia . Cic.—“ Tor tune governs 
this life, and not wisdom.” 

- Vitanda cst imprbba Siren 

Desidia .- lion. 

—“ Sloth, that seductive Syren, is to be shunned.” 

Vitdrct cadum Phaeton , si vivarel; et quos 

Opt drat stulte , tanga.re nollet equos. OviD. 

—“If Phaeton were living he would shun the skies, ana 
would be loth to touch the horses for which, in his folly, 
he washed.” 

- Vitdvi danique culpam , 

Non laudem marui. - Hor. 

—“ 1 have avoided error, not merited praise.” 

Vitia Iwminum atque fraudes damnis, ignominiis , vineidis, 
verbaVbuSy exiliis , morte mulctantur. Cic.—“ The vices 

and frauds of men are punished with fines, ignominy, 
chains, stripes, exile, and death.” 

Vitia nobis sub virtutum nomine obrapunt. Sen. —“Vices 
creep upon us, under the name of virtues.” Thus, avarice 
will palm itself off’ under the name of economy. 

Vitia otii negdtio discutienda sunt. Sen. —“ The evils of sloth 
are only to be shaken off by attending to business.” 

Vitiant artus aegree contdgia mentis. Ovid. —“ The diseases 
of the mind contagiously impair the bodily powers.” 
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Vitus nemo sine nascilur ; opftmus ille 

Qui minimis urgetur. Hon. 

— a No man is born without faults; he is the best who is 
burthened with fewest.” 

Vitiis suis pervidendis ccecus est homo, in alienis pcrspicax. 
—“Man is blind to his own faults, but quick at per¬ 
ceiving those of others.” lie readily sees “the mote in 
his brother’s eye” 

Vitium capiunt ni moveantur aquas. —“ Water becomes putrid 
if kept stagnant.” 

- Vitium commune omnium est , 

Quod nimium ad frem in senectd attenti sumus. Teh. 

—“ It is a fault common to us all, that in old age we be¬ 
come too attached to worldly interests.” 

Vitium excmplo principis inolescit .—“Vice, through the ex¬ 
ample of the prince, becomes fashionable.” 

Vitium fait , nunc mos est , assentdtio. Syr. — “ klattery, 
which w r as formerly a vice, is now a fashion.” 

Tim voce .—“ By the living voice.” By oral testimony. 

Vivat; et absent cm, quoniam sic fata t liter unt, 

Vi vat, ct auxilio sable vet usque suo. Ovin. 

—“May he live on; and since the Bates have thus de¬ 
creed, may he live ever to relieve me, far, far away, by his 
aid.” 

Vivat rex. —“Long live the king.” Vivat regiua. —“Long 
live the queen.” Vivant rex et regiua. —“ Long live the 
king and queen.” 

Vive manor lethi. - Pers. —“ Live mindful of death.” 

Vive sine invidid, mollcsque inglorius aunos 
JExige ; amicitias et tibi junge pares. Ovin. 

—“Live without envy; pass in obscurity thy tranquil 
years, and in friendship attach thy equals to thyself.” 

Vive valeque. —“Live and farewell.” “Health and happi¬ 
ness.” 

- Vivendi recto qui prbrbgat horam 

Husticus expectat dum defluat amnis. -Hon. 

—“ He who postpones the hour of living well, is like the 
peasant who waits until the river shall cease to flow.” 
See Husticus expectat , &c. 

Vivendum est igiiur , ut ed liberdlitate utdmur , qua prosit ami - 
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cis, noceat nemini. Cic.—“We must make it our care 
then to exercise such liberality as may benefit our friends 
and injure no one.” 

Vivcndum est rede, cum propier phlrlma, tunc his 
Prcecipue cnusis, ut limjuas mancipiorum 
Contemnas: non linqua mail pars pessima servi. Juv. 

—“ You should lead a correct life for many reasons, but 
especially for this, that you may defy the tongues of your 
domestics; for the tongue is the worst part of a bad 
servant.” 

Vivere sat, vinrere. —“ To conquer is to live enough.” Motto 
of the Earl of Sefton. 

Vive re si rede ucscis, dPeede peril is. ITon.—“If you know 
not how to live aright, make way for those who do.” 

“ Learn to live well, or fairly make your will.” Pope. 

Vividu vis uni mi. Luciiet. — “The strong force of the 

mind.” The active powers of the uudersla,cling. 

Vi vim us aliend Jiducid. Eli-NV the Phler. —“ We live by 
trusting one another.” 

Vivimns in poster in. —We live in our posterity.” See Vila 
enim , &e. 

Vivit a dime, vilamque t/bi debPrc falPUir. Ovid.—“T ie lives 
still, and acknowledges that he owes his life to you.” 

Vivit post funera virtus. —“Virtue survives the grave.” 
Motto of the Irish Earl of Shannon. 

Vivite J(dices, quibus est for tuna perada 

Jamsua! - VlRG. 

—“ Live happily, ye whoso destinies are already ful¬ 
filled ! ” Struggling onward, 1 can behold those without 
envy who have successfully terminated their labours. 

- Vi cite fortes, 

Forliaque adversis oppbnde peel lira rebus. Hon. 

—“ Live as brave men, and bravely breast adversity.” 

Vivitur exlfjiio melius : nalnra beiilis 

Omnibus esse dedib , si quis coq never it uti. Claud. 

—“ Men live best upon a little: nature has granted to all 
to be happy, if they did but know bow to use her gifts.” 

Vivitur parvo bene , cui paternum 
Splcndet in mensd tenui salinum; 

Nee 7eves somnos tinior aut enpido 
Sordid us aufert. 


lion. 
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—“ He lives "happily on a little whose paternal salt-cellar 
shines on his frugal board; nor does fear or sordid covet¬ 
ousness disturb his quiet repose.” 

- Vivo et regno, simid ista rellqui , 

Qua? vos ad caelum fertis rumbre secundo . Hon. 

—“ I live and am a king, as soon as I have quitted those 
scenes which you extol to the skies in such high terms.” 

Vivunt ii qui ex corpbrum vinculis, tanquam e car cere, evold- 
runt. Cic.—“ Those live who have escaped from the fet¬ 
ters of the body, as though from a prison.” Who are not 
chained down by fleshly lusts. 

Vivunt in Venercm frondcs, ctiam nemus omne per altum 
Felix arbor amat; nut ant ad mutua palmce 
Faidera, pbpnleo susplrat pbpulus ictu, 

Ft plat dni pi at if this, alnbque assibilat alnus. Claud. 

—“ The leaves live but to love, and, throughout the whole 
lofty grove the happy trees indulge their loves; palm, as 
it nods to palm, confirms their ties; the poplar sighs for 
the poplar’s embrace; plane whispers to plane, alder to 
alder.” Ancient intimation of the Sexual System of 
Li nil .tub. 

Vix a ie vudeorposse tenPre manus. Ovid.-—“I hardly seem 
to be able to keep my hands off you.” 

- Vix decern us quisque est , qui ipsus srse nbverit. Plaut. 

—“ There is hardly one man in ten who knows himself.” 

Vix duo treave mild dc lot supercstis, amici. 

CectPra ForlPmce, non mca turba,fmt . Ovid. 

—“ Out of so many friends, scarcely two or three of you 
are now left to me. The rest of the crowd belonged to 
Fortune, not to me.” 

Vix ea nostra voco. Ovid.—“I scarcely call these things 
our own.” Motto of Lord Sundridge and the Earl of 
Warwick. 

Vix e quid cm credo, sed et instil tare jacenti 

Te mild, nee verbis pare ere, fama refert. Ovtd. 

—“ For my part I hardly believe it, hut rumour says that 
you insult me now prostrate, and are not sparing of your 
reproaches.” 

Vix mild credetis, sed credite, Troja maneret, 

Fr creep tis Pridmi si foret usa sui. Ovid. 

—“ You will hardly believe me, yet may believe me; 
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Troy would have been still standing if slio bad followed 
the advice of her Priam.” 

Yix tamen eripiam, pdsito pavbne , velis quin 
Hoc pdtius, quam gallind tergere pal ft turn, 

Hara avis , et pictd pandat spectdcula caudd. IToa. 

—“ Were a peacock placed on table, I should scarcely be 
able to prevail on you not to eat of it instead of a pullet, 
merely because it is a rare bird and makes a show with its 
gaudy tail.” 

Yixere fortes ante Agamemnbna 
Multi ; sed omnes illacry mobiles 
Urgentur , igndtique longd 
Node,, carent quia vale sacro. Hoe. 

—“ Many brave men lived before Agamemnon; but all of 
them, unlamented and unknown, are whelmed in endless 
night, having found no sacred bard.” 

- Vocat in ccrtdmina Divos. Vieci.— “ IL calls the gods 

to arms.” 

- Yolat ambiguis 
Mobilis alis hora, nee ulli 
Frees tat velox Fortune fidern. Sen. 

—“ The fleeting hour speeds on with doubtful w ing, nor 
does hastening fortune keep faith with any one.” 

Volenti non fit injuria . Laiv Max. —“ No injury is done to 
a consenting party.” This applies only to those who are 
by law considered responsible for their actions. 

- Yolitdre per ora virum. ViBG.—“ To hover on the lips 

of men.” See Tentanda , &c. 

Yolo , non vdleo. —“ I am wdlling but unable.” Motto of the 
Earl of Carlisle. 

Voluntas non potest cogi .—“ The will cannot be forced.” 

“ He that complies against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still.”— Hudibras II. 3. 547. 

Yoluptas est malbrum esca: quod cd non minus homines 
Quam hamo capiuntur pisces. Plaut. 

—“ Pleasure is the bait of misfortune; for by it men are 
caught just as fishes are by the hook.” 

- Yoluptdtes commendat rdrior usus. Juv.—“Pleasures 

sparingly enjoyed have a higher relish.” 

Yoluptdti moeror sequifur. —“ Sorrow follows indulgence.” 

Voluptdti obsequens. Ter.— “ Devoted to pleasure.” 
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Vulupfd films se const ring end uni dare .—“ To resign himself to 
the enthralment of pleasure.” 

Vos, pro cul! O procul ! esti prof anil Virg. —See Pro- 
cul , &c. 

Vos stipe re et solos aio bene vivPre, quorum 

Conspicitur nitidis fun data pec uni a vil/is. lloii. 

—“ L say that you alone are wise and live well, whose 
wealth is conspicuous in the elegance of your villas.” 

Vos Vi title !—“ Fare ye well! ” 

Vos valete et plaud)te. Tkr.—“ Farewell, and give your ap¬ 
plause 4 .” This expression, or the words DJausuon date , 
“ Grant applause,” was used at the conclusion of the 
Latin Comedies. 

Yota vita men .— u My life is devoted.” Motto of the Earl 
of Westmeath. 

Vox audita peril , lifera seripla manet .—“ The word that is 
heard pusses away, the letter that is written remains.” 
See Lit era script a, Ac. 

Vox clamantis in deserto .—“The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” ISee John i. 23. 

Vov erat in cursu , cum one onea prbdidit -umbra. Ovid.— 
“ She was in the middle of her speech, when my shadow 
betrayed me.” 

Vox erat in cursu; vultuni dubitantis habebam. Ovid. — 
“ She was in the middle, of her speech; I had the look of 
one in doubt.” 

Vox et pneterea nihil .—“A voice and nothing more.” A 
men k sound ; fine words without meaning. Said originally 
of the nightingale. From the Greek. 

- Vox faueibus hersit. Vina.—“11 is voice cleaved to his 

throat.” He was dumb through amazement and dread. 

Vox populi vox Dei .—“ The voice of the people is the voice 
of Ood.” A maxim of the opponents of the Jus divinum 
of kings. The origin of it is not known, hut it is quoted 
as a proverb by William of Malmesbury, who lived in the 
early part of the twelfth century. 

Vox slelldrum .—“The voice of the stars.” A favourite title 
with the old Almanacs. 

Vulgdre amici nomen , sed vara est fides. Pitted.— “ The title 
of friend is common, but fidelity is rare.” 

Vulgdto corpdre onulier. Livr.—“An abandoned woman.” 
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- Yulgo audio 

Did , diem a dim ere cegritudinem hominibns. Teh. 

—“ I hear it often said that time assuages human sorrow.” 

Yulgus amici Has util Hale probat. Ovid.- —“ The multitude 
estimate friends by the advantages to he derived from 
them.” 

Yulgus consuetuduncm pro lege babel. —“ It is a common 
error to consider usage as law/’ 

Yulgus ex veritatc pauca, ex opinidne mull a , test) mat. Cie.— 
“The populace judge of lew things on truthful grounds, 
of many from prejudice.” 

Vulncra nisi sint tacta tract a tuque sanuri non possunt. Lit. 
—“ Unless wounds are handled and dressed they cannot 
he healed.” 

Vulnus alit venis, el cceco carpitur igni. Vijui.—“ She nour¬ 
ishes the poison in her veins, and is consumed by a secret 
flame.” Said of Hide’s secret passion for ^rmeas. 

Yultus anirni janua et tabula. Ore.—■“ The coimlenance is 
the very portal and portrait of the mind.” So Ecclux. xix. 
29, “ A man is known hy the eye, and the face discovers 
wisdom.” 

Yultus est index dninii. Dr or. —“ The countenance is the 
index of the mind.” The opinion of Lavater and the 
physiognomists. 


Z. 

Zonam perdu dit. TTon.—“ Tte has lost his purse.” lie is in 
desperate or distressed circumstances. 
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A diviCihus omnia magnifier, fiunt. — “ Everything is done 
magnificently by the rich.” 

A soils ortu usque ad occdsum. —“From sunrise to sunset.” 

Ab inoq>id, ad virlutem obsepta est via. Ter.—“T he road 
to virtue is obstructed by poverty.” See Res angusta , &e. 

Abi in malam rem .—“ Be off, and ill may it fare with you.” 
“ Go to the deuce.” 

Abiit , excessit , evdsit, erdpit. Cic.—“ He has departed, fled, 
escaped, disappeared.” Cicero’s description of the ab¬ 
rupt flight of the guilt-stricken Catiline. 

Absit invidia. —“All offence apart.” 

Absil omen. —“May it not prove ominous.” 

Aciis cecum implet , non segmbus annis. —“ He fills up life 
with deeds, not with long years of indolence.” Ail 
adaptation from the Elegy to Li via Augusta, generally 
attributed to Pedo Albiuovanus. 

Ad amussim. —“ According to line and rule.” Exactly. 

Ad nauseam. —“ So as even to create disgust.” 

Ad ostenldtidncm opum. —“To show off his wealth.” 

Ad rem. —“ To the purpose.” 

AdrnonPre vohumus , non mordPre ; prodesse , non laedPre; con - 
sulere morbis hbminum , non ojficvre. Eras. —“ Our object 
is, to admonish, not to carp; to improve, not to wound; 
to think of remedies for the diseases of mankind, not to 
obstruct their cure.” 

AEgritudo annul, sine ulld rerum expectdtibne melidre. —“ De¬ 
spondency unmitigated by the prospect of better fortune.” 

Agunt , non cogunt. —“They lead, not drive.” 

Ah ! quam dulce est meminissc !—“ Ah! how great are the 
delights of memory!” 

- Alii taurinis fiollibus auras 

Accipiunt redduntque. Yirg. 
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—“ Others draw in and eject the airfrom bellows made of 
bulls’ hide.” The Cyclops working their bellows. 

Aliquis in omnibus , nullus in singulis. Scal.—“ Somebody in 
all, nobody in each.” Jack of all trades, master of none ! 

Alter alterius auxilio eget. Sall.—“ One requires the aid 
of the other.” 

Alter ego. —“A second self.” A bosom friend. 

Amici qui diu abfuerunt , in mutuos ruiint amplexits .—“Friends 
who have been long separated rush into each other’s 
embraces.” 

Amor laudis et patriot pro stipendio est .—“ Love of praise 
and of our country are their own reward.” In the con¬ 
sciousness of having acted rightly. 

Ambre nihil mollius , nihil violentius. —“Nothing is more 
tender, nothing more violent, than love.” 

An ideo tantum venis ut exires? Makt.—“A re you then 
come only to go away again ? ” See Cur in, Ac. 

Anathema maran-alha. —“May he be cursed, and may the 
Lord at his coming take 1 vengeance on him.” See 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22. The first word is Greek, the second Syriac. 

Augusta utitur fortnnd. Cic.—“lie is in narrow circum¬ 
stances. 4 * His means are small. 

Anqusla via est qiue ducit ad vilam. —“ Narrow is the way 
which leadeth to life.” Malt. vii. Id. 

Animal implume bipes. — “A two-legged animal without 
feathers.” Said to have been Plato’s definition of man. 

Animus non deficit aquas. —“ A well-regulated mind is not 
wanting.” Motto of Lord Gwydyr, taken from Horace, 
Ep. 1. 12. 30. 

Annus inccptus habeiur pro complHo. Law Max. —“A year 
entered on is reckoned as completed.” 

Aqua pumpdginis. —A cant expression with medical men 
for “spring water.” The second word, we need hardly 
say, is dog Latin. 

Aqua gutlce saxa ; exedvant. —“ Dropping water hollows out 
rocks.” See Stillicidi casus , Ac. 

Arcades ambo. Yino.—“ Both Arcadians,”—used ironically 
to signify “ a pair well-matched ” or “ Birds of a leather.” 
See Par nohilefralrum. 

Astra castra , numen lumen. —“ The stars are my camp, the 
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Deity my light.” A verbal quibble, the motto of the Earl 
of Balcarras. 

Astrictus necessitate. Cic.—“ Compelled by necessity.” 

At sjies non fracta .—“ But my liope is not broken.” Motto 
of the Earl of Ilopetoun. 

Aurea mediocritas. — “The golden mean” between great 
wealth and poverty. See An ream quisquis, &c. 

Awpiriuw inetibris (Pin. — “A presage of better times.” 

Motto of the Duke of St. Alban’s. 

Ant vine ere. aid mori. —“To conquer or to die.” Motto of 
the late Duke of Kent. 

Avi numerantur iwbrum. Viitu.— c: l boast of a long train 
of ancestors.” Motto of Lord Grant ley. See Genus im¬ 
mortally Ac,. 

Avdo vi ret honbre. —“lie flourishes with ancestral honours.” 
Motto of the Earl of Bute. 


B. 

Basis virtu turn Constantin. —“ Steadiness is the basis of all 
the virtues.” Motto of the Viscount Hereford. 

Helium intrrnerinum. —“A war of extermination.” 

Bene nali , bene r>esllti, et medweriter doclL —“ Well born, 
well clothed, and moderately learned.” The qualifications 
required of a Fellow, by the statutes of All Souls College, 
Oxford. 

Bon Kin i naqis earendo qua in /‘men do ccrnitur. Prov. —“We 
appreciat e more sensibly the good which wc have not, than 
that which wc have.” 


C. 

Cacoethes loquendi. —“An itch for speaking.” 

- Cadi a ridens 

Pst Venus , inerdens Juno , Minerva Joquens. 

—“ Caflia laughing, is beauteous as Venus; walking, ma¬ 
jestic as Juno: speaking, wise as Minerva.” 

Cuter is paribus .—“ Other things being equal.” Being equal 
in other respects. 
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Casta morlbus (it Integra pudbre. Mart. —“ Of chaste morals 
and irreproachable modesty.” 

Cave ah hdnihie unhis lihri. —“ Beware of the mail of one 
book.” lie is the most likely to have mastered it 
thoroughly. See Homo mi,ins, &c. 

Cedat amor rebus, res age, tutus eris . Ovjld. —“ Let love 
give way to business, attend to business and you will be 
safe.” See Quijinem, &c. 

Cl amor em ad sldPra mittunt . Statius. —“They send their 
shouts to the stars.” The welkin rings with their cries. 

Caillths mild vires. —“My strength is from heaven.” Motto 
of Viscount Eanelagh. 

Commune quodcumquc est Inert . PiTT.i).—“A windfall is 
common property.” The law of the road, that when two 
persons make a lucky “ find” they go halves. 

Compendia, dispendia. Lrov. —“ A short cut is a losing cut.” 
“ The longest way about is the shortest way nome.” 

Conando O react Trojd potifi sunt .—“ By trying, the Greeks 
became masters of Troy.” A translation from Theocritus. 
See ’Eg T polar, &c. 

Conseius libid'/nmn. Cic.—“ A partner in his debaucheries.” 

ConsPquitnr quodeunque petit. —“lie attains whatever he 
aims at.” Motto of the Marquis of lleadfort. 

Consilium nc sperne meant, iihi fausta parantur. —“ Despise 
not my advice, auspicious days await you.” 

Consuetude nialbruin bon os mores contam'inat. —“ The com¬ 
panionship of the wicked corrupts good morals.” See 
ftOd'povfFiv, See. 

Conte mpsi glndium Cat ill nee, non perti meseam l nos. Che.— 
“1 have despised the sword of Catiline, I shall not dread 
yours.” 

Contractuta jure, eontrdrio jure peremit. Law. Max. —“ Pri¬ 
vileges established by one law are abrogated by the pro¬ 
visions of an opposite law.” 

Cooperante diabblo. —“With the assistance of the devil.” 

Cbpia verbbrum .— “A. copious stock of words.” 

Cor et mentem colPre mthnur. —“We endeavour to improve 
the heart and the mind.” Motto over the entrance of a 
school at Marquise, between Calais and Boulogne. 

Cor unnm, via mi a. —“ One heart, one way.” Motto of the 
Marquis of Exeter. 
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Cruel dum spiro jido. —“ "While I breathe I put my trust in 
the cross.” Motto of Viscount Galway. 

Cujus (jloriae neque profuit quisquam laudando ; nec vitupe - 
ran 'do quisquam nocuit. —“ Whose glory no praises could 
enhance, no censure injure.” 

Cum permissu super id rum. —“ With permission of the supe¬ 
rior authorities.” 

Cur omnium fit culpa pauedrum scclus ?—“ Why should the 
wickedness of a few be deemed the guilt of all ?” 

Curidsa felicitas. Petb. Abb. —“ Studied happiness,” or art¬ 
ful artlessness of style. 


D. 

De bonis non. Law Term. —“ Of goods not (administered),” 
administratis being understood. Where all the personalty 
of an intestate has not been administered to, and a new 
administrator is appointed, he is technically known as an 
“ administrator de bonis non.” 

Decor i deem add it avito. —“He adds new lustre to the 
honours of his forefathers.” Motto of the Scotch Earl 
of Kellie. 

Dejecta arbbre quivis ligna colli git. Prov. —“ When the tree is 
down, every one gathers wood.” See Apvbr irffrovcnu:, Ac. 

Deo adjuvante , non timendum. —“God assisting, there is no¬ 
thing to be feared.” Motto of Earl Eitzwiiliam. 

Detur dignidri. —“Let it be given to the most worthy.” 

Dens ex machind. Prov. —“A god from the clouds.” An 
expression implying unexpected aid in an emergency. In 
allusion to the mode in which, in the Greek and Eoman 
theatres, the divinities were launched on the stage by the 
aid of mechanism. See Nec Dcus , Ac., and Choc ck gvx* 11 ' 

Disjecta membra. —“The scattered limbs.” See Disjecti 
membra pocice. 

Disputandipruritus ecclesidrum scabies.— 11 The itch of disputa¬ 
tion will prove the scab of the church.” A favourite saying 
of Sir Henry Wotton, inscribed on his tomb at Eton. 

Domine , dirige nos. —“ O Lord! direct us.”' The motto of the 
city of London. 

Domini pudet, non servif litis. Sen. — “I am ashamed of my 
master, not of my servitude.” 
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Dominus providebit. —“The Lord will provide. 5 ’ Motto of 
the Earl of Glasgow. See Gen. xxii. 8. 

Dottitce uxbres mactcmt malo et dam.no viros. Platjt. — 
“ Well-dowered wives involve their husbands in misfortune 
and ruin.” 

Ducit amor patriae. —“ The love of my country leads me on.” 
Motto of Baron Milford. 

Dulce 8odalitium. Mabt. —“A happy association.” A 

sweet society. 

E. 

E fangis nati homines. —“Men sprung from mushrooms.” 
Upstarts. 

Er1mus,fortasse , quando illi non erunt. —“We shall perhaps 
survive, after they have ceased to exist.’ 5 

Et decus et pretium recti. —“At once the ornamjiit and the 
reward of virtue.” Motto of the Duke of Grafton. 

El nos quoque tela spar simm. —“ We too have Hung our 
darts.” Motto of Earl Moira. 

Ex alie.no tergbre lata seeantur lora . Erov. —“ Broad thongs 
are cut from another man’s leather.” 

Ex sese. Cic.—“ From himself.” He has risen by his own 
industry. 

Excessit medicina malum. — “ The remedy has done more 
than the disease.” 

Excessus in jure reprobatur. Law Max. —“ Excess is con¬ 
demned in the law.” See Jus summum , &c. 

- Eximius praestanti corpbre taurus. Viaa.—“ A bull ex¬ 
celling in beauty.” 

Exltus acta probat. —“ The result proves the deed.” “ All’s 
well that ends well.” 

Expectans expectdvi .—“ I waited patiently.” The beginning 
of the fortieth Psalm. 

Experientia stultdrum magistra. Erov. —“ Experience is the 
teacher of fools.” They can only be taught by suffering. 


E. 


Factlh consilia damns dliis .—“ We easily bestow advice on 
others.” 


2 L 
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FAC—FEA. 


Facile primus. —“By far the first.” 

Fax mentis incendium gloria}. —“ The flame of glory is the 
torch of the mind.” Motto of the Earl of Giranard. 

Fidei commissum. Law Term. —“ Entrusted to faith.” In 
the Homan law a species of testamentary disposition, in 
reliance on the good faith of the heir. 

Fides carbondria. —“The coal-heaver’s faith,” or “belief.” 
A comparatively modern expression, said to have originated 
in the following circumstance : A coal-porter, being asked 
what he believed, made answer, “ What the Church be¬ 
lieves;” and on being asked what the Church believed, 
replied, “ What I believe.” According to some of the 
French authorities, it means, “ A simple, blind, unreason¬ 
ing faith.” 

Fidus Achates. Vieg.—“ The faithful Achates.” A character 
in the A£neid, somewhat indistinctly drawn, but always at 
the side of jEneasin his numerous perils and misfortunes. 
Hence a faithful friend is sometimes called a Fidus Achates, 
but the phrase is more commonly used in an ironical 
sense. 

Fidus et audax. —“Faithful and intrepid.” Motto of the 
Earl of Lismore. 

Finis ecce labortm !—“ Behold the end of my toils!” 

Flecti , non frangi. — “ To bend, not to break.” Motto of 
Viscount Palmerston. 

Flumhia rapide subsidunt. —“ Swollen rivers subside ra- 
pidly.” 

Forte scutum solus ducum. — “ A strong shield is the safety of 
leaders.” Motto of Earl Fortescue. 

Forth sub forte fatiscet .— “ Even a brave man will succumb 
to fortune.” Motto of the Earl of Upper Ossory. 

Fortiter , fideUter , felieiter. — “ Boldly, faithfully, success¬ 
fully.” Motto of Viscount Monk and Lord Hutchinson. 

Fortuna multis par cere in poenam solet. Labes. —“ Fortune 
spares many only to punish them.” 

Fortuna sua e cujusque fingitur moribus. —“Every man’s 
fortune is shaped by his own conduct.” 

Fratres diliqite , et matris consilia ne aspernammi. — “ Love 
your brethren, and despise not your mother’s counsel.” 

Fraus latet in generalibus. Law Max. —“In generalities 
fraud lies concealed.” 
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- Fremunt immdni turbine venti. Ovid. — “ The winds 

rage in a tremendous storm.” 

j Frons ddmini plus prodest qudm occipttium .—“ The forehead 
of the master is more useful than his hindhead.” A proverb 
quoted by Cato and Pliny the Elder. The eye and thought 
of the master are necessary to the success of his business. 

Fures clamdrem. Prov .—“ Thieves raising the hue and cry,” 
that they have been robbed. See Clodius accusat , Ac. 


G. 

Gaudet tentdmine virtus. Luc.—“ Virtue rejoices in tempt¬ 
ation.” Motto of the Earl of Dartmouth. 

Gula plures occldit quam glddius, estque fomes omnium ma¬ 
lar um. Fr. Patricius, Bishop of Gaeta .- The gullet 
kills more than the sword, and is the fuel that kindles all 
evils.” 


H. 

llabet JDeus suas horas et moras .—“ God has his hours and 
his delays.” 

Historice decus est , et quasi antma , ut cum eventis caused copu- 
lentur. Bacon de Aug. Scion .—“ It is the beauty and, 
as it were, the soul, of history, that events are duly con¬ 
nected with their causes.” 

- Hoc genus omne. Hor.—“A ll that class of men.” 

Generally used in a contemptuous sense. 

Honor est a Hilo .—“ Honour is from the Nile.” Dr. Bur¬ 
ney’s celebrated anagram upon the name of Horatio Nelson. 

Jlostes magis assidui qudm graves .—“ Enemies rather assidu¬ 
ous than powerful.” 

Hostis honori invidia .—“An enemy’s envy is an honour.” 
Motto of the Earl of Harborough. 


I. 

litas maldrum. Cic.—“ A whole Iliad of woes.” See 

KGLKtoV. 

2 L 2 
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IMM—INQ. 


Imminente lund. Hoe.—“ By the light of the moon.” 

ImpPrio regit unus cequo. Hoe.—“ He alone rules all with 
justice.” Motto of Sir Bobert Gunning. 

In articulo mortis .—“ At the point of death.” 

In ferrum pro libertdte ruebant. —“ For liberty they rushed 
upon the sword.” Motto of the Earl of Leicester. 

In hoc signo spes mea .— vt In this sign is my hope.” Motto 
of Viscount Taaffe. 

In me consumpsit vires fortnna nocendo. —“ Fortune has ex¬ 
hausted on me her power in the injury which she has 
done me.” 

In pretio prctium nunc est ; dot census honor es, 

Census amicitias ; pauper ubJque jacet. OviD. 

—“ Money now is the only thing prized; wealth alone 
gives honours, wealth gives friendships; the poor man is 
everywhere despised.” 

In statu pupilhiri .—“ In the condition of a pupil.” All 
students at the University, under the degree of Master of 
Arts, are in statu pupillari. 

Incultum ac dcrelictum solum. —“ An uncultivated and neg¬ 
lected soil.” 

Indignante invidid florebit Justus. —“ In spite of envy the just 
man will flourish.” Motto of the Earl of Glendore. 

Inepta patris lenitas , et facilHas prava. —“ The foolish lenity 
and mischievous indulgence of a father.” 

IngPnia gravia et solemnia , ac mutdri nescia , plus plerumque 
habent dignitatis qudm felicitdtis. Bacon de Augmen. 
Scicn .—“ Men whoso minds are stern, solemn, and inflex¬ 
ible enjoy, in general, more dignity than happiness.” 

Ingentes virtutes ingentia vitia. LitY.—“ Great virtues often 
lead to great vices.” 

Ingrdtus est, qui benejicium se accepisse negat quod accepit; 
ingrdtus , qui dissimulat; ingrdtus , qui non reddit; ingra- 
tissimus omnium , qui oblitus est . Cic.—“ He is ungrate¬ 
ful who denies that he has received a kindness when he 
has received it; ungrateful who conceals the fact that he 
has received it; ungrateful who does not return it; but 
the most ungrateful of all is he who forgets it.” 

Inque brevi spatio mutantur scecla animantum , 

Et quasi cursdres vitai lampdda tradunt , Lucret. 

—“ And in a short space of time the tribes of living crea- 
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tures are changed (by successive generations), and, like 
the racers, deliver the torch of life (from hand to hand).” 
In allusion to the torch-race at the festival of Vulcan at 
Athens, when the runners handed a lighted torch from 
one to another, and he who carried the torch lighted to 
the end of the course was proclaimed victor. See Aa/x- 
7ra3ia, &c. 

Insitd hominibus libidine alendi de industrid rumores. —“ The 
natural propensity of mankind to propagate reports with 
eagerness.” 

Instar omnium. — “ Equal to all the others.” Plato est mihi 
instar omnium . Cic. 

Intamindtis honoribus. IIok.—“ With unspotted honours.” 
Motto of Lord St. Helens. 

Invitum sequitur konos. —Honour follows him even against 
his will.” Motto of the Marquis of Donegal. 

Irarn qui vincit, hostem super at maximum. —“ He who con¬ 
trols his anger subdues his greatest enemy.” 

J. 

Jacta est alea. — “ The die is cast.” The words of Caesar on 
passing the Kubicon. 

Jejunus venter non audit verba libenter . —“ A hungry belly 
has no ears.” A mediaeval Leonine proverb. 

Judicata res pro veritdte accipitur. Law Max. —“An award 
that has been made is received as a just precedent.” 

Jus omnium in omnia, et consequenter helium omnium in 
omnes. —“ Where all men have a right to all things, the 
consequence is war of all men with all men.” The na¬ 
tural Btate of man, as described by Hobbes. 

Justum ah injustu petere insipientia est. Platjt.—“I t is 
folly to expect justice at the hands of the unjust.” 

K. 

Kudos. —“Praise,” “glory,” or “fame.” Erom the Greek 
Kvdog, which has almost become a dictionary word in the 
English language. 
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L. 

Labor ipse voluptas .—“ Even labour itself is a pleasure.” 
Motto of Lord King. 

Laborare est ordre. Prov. —“ To labour is to pray.” To the 
same effect as the proverb that says, “ The gods help those 
who help themselves.” See Qui laborat , &c. (App.) 

Lachrymd nil citius arescit. Cic.—“ Nothing dries up sooner 
than a tear.” 

Lateat scintillula forsan. —“ Perchance a small spark may 
lie concealed.” The motto of the Royal Humane So¬ 
ciety. 

Latrantes ride ; te tuafama manel. —“ Laugh at cynics ; your 
well-earned fame awaits you.” 

Lent us in dicendo , et pene frigidus orator . Cic.—“ An orator 
tedious in delivery and almost freezing.” 

-Levins Jit patientia 
Quicquid corrigerc est nefas. Hob. 

—“Misfortunes which we cannot prevent are mitigated 
by resignation.” “ What can’t be cured must be en¬ 
dured,” says the old proverb. 

Libtira me ab hdmine rnalo , a meipso. St. Augustin.— “ De¬ 
liver me from the evil man, even from myself.” 

Lingua , Tropus , Patio , Numerus, Tonus , Angulus , Astra, 

Pus , Nemus, Arma , Faber , Valuer a, Lana , Pates. 

—Literally, “ Tongue, trope, reason, number, tone, angle, 
stars; country, grove, arms, workman, wounds, wool, 
ships.” In the first line the ancients summed up the artes 
ingenucB or liberates ; the ingenuous arts, which might be 
practised, according to their notions, without disgrace, by 
freemen : “ Language, Rhetoric, Logic, Arithmetic, Music, 
Geometry, and Astronomy.” In the latter line were in¬ 
cluded the mechanical arts, practised only by slaves: 
“ Agriculture, propagation of Trees, manufacture of Arms, 
Carpenter’s work, Medicine, Weaving, and Ship-building.” 

Lucernam olet. Prov. —“It smells oi the lamp.” It is a 
studied composition. 

Lii'Sus antmo debent aliquando dari , 

Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat sibi. Pn^SDitus. 

—“ The mind ought occasionally to be indulged with re- 
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taxation, that it may, with increased vigour, return to 
study.” 

M. 

Malitia supplet cetalcm. Law Max. —“Malice supplies the 
want of age.” Children at a certain age are to hear the 
punishment of their actions if malice prepense can he 
shown. 

Malo rnori qumi fcedari. —“ I had rather die than be dis¬ 
graced.” The motto of the Earl of Athlone. 

Malum est mulier , sed necessdrium malum. —“Woman is an 
evil, hut a necessary evil.” 

- Manifesta phrene.sw, 

Ut locuples moridris , egenti vlvere fato. Juv. 

—“ It is evident madness to live in penury that you may 
die rich.” 

Manus here inimlca tyrannh. —“This hand w hostile to ty¬ 
rants.” Motto of the Earl of Carysfort. 

Maximum miraculum homo sapiens. — “ A wise man is (now- 
a-days) the greatest of prodigies.” 

- Med 

Virtute me involvo. Hoe. 

—“I wrap myself in my own virtue.” As the philoso¬ 
pher in his cloak. 

Medicina mortudrum sera est. Quintil.—“ Medicine is too 
late for the dead.” 

Medlcus non dat quod patiens vult, sed quod ipse bonum seif. 
—“ A physician does not prescribe what his patient 
wishes, hut what he himself knows to he good.” 
Meliorlbus auspiciis. —“ Under more favourable auspices.” 

- Melius fuerat non scribere , namque tacere 

Tutum semper erit. 

—“ It had been better not to write, for silence is always 
safe.” 

Mens Sana in corpdre sano. Juv.—“ A sound mind in a 
sound body.” 

Miles , Mercator , Stultus , Maritus , Amdtor. —“ Soldier, Mer¬ 
chant, Eool, Husband, Lover.” An ancient line, assigning 
a character to each finger, beginning with the thumb. It 
seems intended for an Hexameter, but has a false quantity. 
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- Militavi non sine glorid. Hoe.—“I too have fought, 

not without glory.” He alludes to his skirmishes in the 
wars of love. See Militat omnis , &c. 

Multa libens ac multa vorans .—“Drinking much and de¬ 
vouring much.” 

Murus aheneus conscientia sana .—“ A clear conscience is a 
wall of brass.” Motto of the Earl of Scarborough. 

Mutdre vel timere sperno .—“ I scorn either to change or to 
fear.” Motto of the Duke of Beaufort. 


N. 

Nec pldctdd contentus quiete est .—“Nor is he contented in 
soft repose.” Motto of the Earl of Peterborough, adapted 
from Virgil. 

Nec prece nec pretio. —“Neither by entreaty nor by bribe.” 
Motto of Viscount Bateman. 

Nec queer ere nec spernere hondrem. —“Neither to hunt after 
nor to despise honours.” Motto of Viscount Boling- 
broke. 

Nec reqe nec populo sed utroque. —“ Neither for king nor 
people, but for both.” Motto of Lord Itolle. 

Nec temere, nec timide. —“Neither rashly nor timidly.” 
Motto of the Earl of Darlington and Viscount Bulkeley. 

Nemo est tarn senex , qui se arnium non putet posse vivVre. 
Cic.—“ No man is so old that he does not think he ’may 
yet live a year.” 

Nescio quid curtce semper abest rei. Hoe. —“ Something is 
ever wanting to render our fortunes complete.” 

Nihil per saltum ,—“ Nothing is done with a leap.” A part 
of Bacon’s maxim, Nihil facit natura per saltum. All the 
operations of nature are gradual. 

Nihil simile est idem .—“Nothing that is like is the same.” 
Things that are similar are not identical. 

Nil molltur inepte. Hoe. —“He attempts nothing inju¬ 
diciously.” 

- Nil nisi carmina desunt. Visa.—“ Nothing is wanting 

but a song.” 

Nimirum hie ego sum. Hoe. —“ Here I am.” In this opin¬ 
ion, in this way of thinking, I take my stand. 
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Nimium nec laudare nec IcedPre. —“ Neither to praise nor to 
censure too much.” 

Nobilitdtis virius , non stemma , character. —“ Virtue, not pedi¬ 
gree, should characterize nobility.” Motto of the Mar¬ 
quis of Westminster. 

Nomindtim .—“ By name.” 

Non ariimi curas demunt monies auri. et superba atria .— 
“ Neither heaps of gold nor superb halls can remove the 
cares of the mind.” 

Non est disputandum. —“ It is not to be disputed.” There is 
no disputing. 

Non est usus ullius rei consociandus cum improbo. PiIjED.— 
“ In all our dealings we should shun association with a 
dishonest man.” 

Non est vendtor quivis per cornua Jlator. —“ Not every one is 
a huntsman that blows a horn.” A mediaeval Leonine 
proverb. 

Non generant aqwte columbas. —“ Eagles do not produce 
pigeons.” Motto of the late Earl fiodney, adapted from 
Horace. 

Non indiget ealedribus. —“He needs no spur.” Said by Do 
Foe of the Devil. From the remark of Isocrates concern¬ 
ing Ephorus, that he needed the spur in his compositions. 

Non mi aurum posco , nec mi pretium. —“ I seek not gold, nor 
am I to be bought.” 

Non numero hcec judicantur sed pondere. Cic. — “ These 

things are not to be estimated by their number, but by 
their importance.” 

Non plus aurum tibi quam monedulce committebcmt .—Cic. 
—“ They would no more trust gold to you than they would 
to a jackdaw.” A proverbial expression in allusion to the 
thievish propensities of that bird. 

Nonpros. Law Term. —A contraction of “ non prosequitur.” 
“ He does not prosecute.” A judgment entered against 
the plaintiff, in a suit where he does not appear to prose¬ 
cute, is so called. See Nolle prosequi. 

Non versidnes sed eversiones. —“ Not versions but eversions.” 
Said by St. Jerome of the Latin Versions of the Scrip¬ 
tures used in his day. 

Nosce teipsum. —“ Know thyself.” See E coelo descendit , 
and rVwdt atavrov. 
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Nullius bonijucun da possess io sine socio. —“Of no blessing can 
the enjoyment be perfect, unless it be shared with a friend.” 

Nullum quod tetlgit non orndvit. —“ He attempted nothing 
that he did not embellish.” From Dr. Johnson’s epitaph 
on Goldsmith. 

Nullum tam imp u dens mendaciwn est ut teste ear eat. Pliny 
the Elder .—“ There is no lie so bare-faced as to be at a loss 
for a voucher.” 

Nunc aut nunquam .—“Now or never.” Motto of the Earl 
of Kilmorey. 

Nunquam non pardtus. — “Never unprepared.” Motto of 
the Marquis of Annandale. 

Nuper idoneus. Hon.—“ Lately fit for.” Or, some time 
ago I was equal to this. 


0. 

O amdri dies! O flebiles nodes ! —“ Oh ! agonizing days! 
Oh! nights of tears!” 

O dea eerie. Vino.—“ O surely a divinity.” 

“ O goddess, for no less you seem.” 

O mors , ero mors tua. —“ 0 death, I will be thy death.” 

Motto of a Society called the Black Society. 

Occupdri in multis et maynis neyotiis. —“ To be engaged in 
various and important affairs.” 

Ociilum non curdbit sine toto capite , 

Nee caput sine toto corpdre , 

Nec totum corpus sine animd. 

—“ The physician cannot cure the eye while the head is 
diseased, nor the head while the bodily system is de¬ 
ranged, nor the body while the mind is ill at ease.” 

Omnia bona bonis. —“All things are good to good men.” 
Motto of Lord Wenman. 

Omnia vendlia nummo. —“ All things are to be bought with 
money.” Everything has its price. 

Omnis sors ferendo superanda est. —“ Every lot is to be over¬ 
come by endurance.” 

Ora et labdra. —“ Pray and work.” Motto of the Earl of 
Dalhousie. See Laborare, &e. 

Ore rotundo. —“With round mouth,” i. e. with a full-sound¬ 
ing, or eloquent mouth. 
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P. 

Parvi suntforis anna , nisi est consilium domi. Cic.—“ Arms 
are worth little abroad, if there is not wisdom at home.” 

Patientia Icesa Jit furor. —“ Patience abused becomes fury.” 

Patitur (mi vincit .—“ He suffers who conquers.’* Motto of 
Lord Kinnaird. No victory is to be obtained without 
some inconvenience. 

Patria cara , carior libertas. — “ Dear is my country, but 
dearer is liberty.” Motto of the Earl of Radnor. 

Pauci dignoscere possunt 

Vera bona , atque illis multum diversa. Jxjv. 

—“ Few men can discriminate between things which are 
really good, and those which are of a very different na¬ 
ture.” 

Paulo post futurum. —“A little after the future.” The name 
of one of the Greek tenses facetiously translated, Used 
ironically to signify something remotely distant, or post¬ 
poned to an indefinite period. 

Paupertas durum onus miseris mortdlibus. —“ Poverty is a 
cruel burden to miserable man.” 

Paupertatis pudor et fuga .—“ The shame and dread of po¬ 
verty.” 

Per angusta ad auqusta .—“ Through difficulties to grandeur.” 
Motto of the Earl of Massarene. 

Per ardua liberi. —“ Through difficulties we obtain free¬ 
dom.” Motto of Lord Camelford. 

* Per mare , per terras. —“ By sea and land.” Motto of Baron 
Macdonald. 

Periculum fortitudine evdsi. —“ I have escaped danger by 
fortitude.” Motto of Lord Hartland. 

Perimus licitis .—“ We perish by things permitted.” A 
favourite saying of Sir Matthew Hale. Those vices are the 
most insidious of which the law takes no positive cog¬ 
nizance. 

Plausu petis claresctire vulgi .—“ You seek celebrity through 
the plaudits of the mob.” 

Plus e medico quam e morbo periculi. —“ There is more to be 
feared from the physician than from the disease.” 

Porro unum est necessarium. —“ Moreover one thing is need- 
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ful.” Motto of the Duke of Wellington and Marqui: 
W ellesley. 

Post prcelia premia .—“After battle rewards.’* Motto o 
the Lord Bossmore. 

Post tot naufragia tutus .—“Safe after so many shipwrecks.’ 1 

Postremus in pugn&y primus infuga .—“The last to fight, the 
first to fly.” 

Prima virtus est vitio carere. Quintil.—“ The beginning 
of excellence is to be free from error.” 

Pro gualitdte tempdris .—“ According to the nature of the 
emergency.” 

Pro rege et patrid .—“ For my king and country.” Motto of 
the Earl of Leven. 

Pro rege etpopUlo .—“ For the king and the people.” Motto 
of Lord Be Dunstanville. 

Pro rege , lege , grege .—“ For the king, the law, and the peo¬ 
ple.” Motto of Lord Brougham. 

Proceras deficit arbdres procella vehemens .—“ A violent storm 
uproots lofty treeB.” 

Prodesse quam conspici .—“ To do good rather than be con¬ 
spicuous.” Motto of Lord Somers. 

Puellis idoneus . Hon.—“ A ladies’ man.” 

Q 

Qimb amissa salva .—“ What was lost is safe.” Motto of the 
Earl of Kintore. 

Qualis rex , talis grex .—“ As the king is, so are his subjects.” 

Qui laborat orat. St. Augustin.—“ He who labours prays.” 
See Laborare , &c. 

Qui me amat , amat et canem meum. Prov .—“ Who loves me 
loves my dog.” Quoted by Saint Bernard. 

Qui stat , mdeat ne cadat .—“ Let him who stands take heed 
lest he fall.” See 1 Cor. x. 12. 

Qui uti scity ei bona .—“ It is good to him who knows how to 
use it.” 

Quicquid sibi imperdvit animus , obtinuit. Sen.—“ Whatever 
the mind enjoins on itself as an object, it attains.” 

Quid est dignitas indigno , nisi circuius aureus in naribus suis / 
Silvianus.—“W hat is honour to the unworthy, but a 
golden ring in a swine’s snout p” 
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Quid obserdtis auribus fundis preces ? IioR.—“ Why persist 
in your importunity to ears that are closed ?” 

Quiz erit inmeens , si clam vel palam accusdre sufficiat ?— 
“ Who would be innocent, if mere accusation, secret or 
open, could convict ?” 

Quis non invPniet turbd quod amdret in illd ? Ovid. —“ Who 
can fail to find in such a medley something to please 
him ? ” 

Quis separdbit nos ? —“ Who shall separate us ?” 

Quod ab initio non valet , tractu temp oris convalescPre non po¬ 
test. Law Max. —“ That which is invalid from the first, 
dannot be made valid by lapse of time.” 

Quod est inconveniens et contra ratidnem non est permissum 
in lege. Law Max. —“ Whatever is inconsistent with it¬ 
self and contrary to reason is not permitted by law.” 

Quod fieri non debuit , factum valet. Coke. —“ That which 

ought not to have been done, when done holds good.” A 
marriage, for instance, at an illegal age. 

Quod stulte suscipitur , impie geritur , mise.re finitur. —“ What 
is foolishly conceived, is wickedly executed, and has a 
wretched termination.* ’ 


E. 

Recte et suaviter .—“ Uprightly and mildly.” Motto of Lord 
Scarsdale. 

Relicta sunt cuncta neglecta apud ilium .—“ Everything in his 
house is left neglected.” Everything lies in disorder. 

Res nottf, atque ad omnes pervulgdtce. —“ Things well known, 
and spoken of universally.” 

- Ripa irremeabilis undue. Virg.-— “The bank of the 

stream never to be repassed.” 

S. 

Solarium non dat mvdtis salem .—“ To many salary does not 
give salt.” In many official situations the salary is not 
equal to the expense. 

Sapientia vino obumbratur. Pliny the Rider .—“ Wisdom 
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is obscured by wine,” “When the wine’s in, the wit’s 
out.” 

-Scenis decora alia futuris. Vibg.—“ Lofty ornaments 
for future scenic magnificence.” 

Se causam clamat , crimenque , caputque maldrum. Vine.— 
“ She exclaims that she is the cause, that hers is the 
crime, and that she is the author of their woes.” 

Secundis dubiisque rectus .—“Unshaken in prosperous or in 
adverse fortune.” Motto of Viscount Duncan. 

Sed nunc non erat his locus . Hor. —“But at present there 
is no place for these.” These matters are not wanted. 

Scdct ceternumque sedPbit. Vibg. — “ Tie sits and will sit for 
ever.” 

Semper fidelis .—“Always faithful.” Motto of Lord Onslow. 

Semper hahens JPyldden aliqnem qui cured Oresten .—“Always 
having a Pylades (a friend) to take care of Orestes.” 

Sequor , nec inferior .—“I follow, but not inferior.” Motto 
of Lord Crewe. 

Serpcntcs avlhus geminentur , tigribus agni . Hor. — “As 

though serpents should couple with birds, lambs with 
tigers.” You may as well expect the most opposite 
things in nature to be reconciled, as that such a tiling 
can happen. 

Servatafides cineri .—“ Eaithful to the memory of my ances¬ 
tors.” Motto of Lord Harrow by. 

Si Inc esses , aliter sentires .—“ If you stood in my circum¬ 
stances, you would think otherwise.” 

Si jus violandum , regnandi gratia violandum est .—“ If justice 
may ever be violated, it may be violated for the sake of 
empire.” 

Si natura negat, facit indigndtio versu/m. Juv.—“ If nature 
refuses indignation will prompt a verse.” 

- Si volet usus , 

Quem penes arbitrium est etjus et norma loquendi. Hob. 
—“ If it is the will of custom, with which rests the di¬ 
rection, and law, and rule of speech.” See Mortalia 
facta , &c. 

Sibi parat malum qui alteri parat .—“ He meditates evil for 
himself who meditates it for another.” 

Sic in orig .—Por Sic in originali. “ So in the original.” 

Sic ruit ad celcbres cultissma foemina ludos. Ovil).—“ Thus 
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do the women in their best attire eagerly flock to the 
games.” 

Siccis omnia nam dura Deus proposuit; neque 

Mordaces aliter diffugiunt solicitudines. lion. 

—“ The god (Bacchus) makes everything grievous to those 
who love not wine; nor can corroding cares be dispelled 
by other means.” 

Sicut in stagno gcnerantur vermes, sic in otioso males cogitd- 
tidnes. —“ As worms are generated in a stagnant pool, so 
are evil thoughts in the mind of him who is unemployed.” 

Similitudo morum parit amicitiam. —“ A congeniality of man¬ 
ners and disposition begets friendship.” 

Sola Deo salus. —“ Safety is in God alone.” Motto of Lord 
Kokeby. 

Sola nobilltas virtus. —“ Virtue is the only nobility.” Motto 
of the Marquis of Abercorn, adapted from Juvenal. 

Solet agi sincerltas ad perniciem. Piijed.—“ Sincerity is used 
to our destruction.” Sincerity and candour may expose 
us to the arts of the overreaching. 

Spectemur agendo .— “Let us make our character known by 
our actions.” Motto of Viscount Clifden. 

Spero melidra .—“ I hope for better things.” Motto of Vis¬ 
count Stormont. 

Spes alii exules .—“Hope supports the exile.” 

Spes servat qfflictos .—“ Hope sustains the unfortunate.” 

Spirituspromptus, caro autem infirma. —“ The spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” See Matt. xxvi. 41. Virtuous 
resolutions are often formed without the requisite firm¬ 
ness to carry them into execution. 

Squamis astantXbus Hydri. Cic.—“ The scales of the Hydra 
bristling up.” 

Stare loco nescit, micat auribus , et tremit artus , 

Collectumque premens volvit sub ndrlbus iqnem. Virg. 

—“ He cannot stand still, he pricks up Lis ears, he trem¬ 
bles in every limb, and rolls the collected fire compressed 
within his nostrils.” Description of a spirited horse. 

Studiis et rebus honestis. —“ By honourable pursuits and ac¬ 
tions.” Motto of Lord Ashburton. 

Sufficit ad id, natura quod poscit. Sen.—“ It suffices for 
what nature requires.” 
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Super ahyssum ambulans .—“ Treading on an abyss.” Ap¬ 
plied to a man who is on unsafe ground, and in danger of 
sinking into the gulf of ruin. 

Su$penden8 omnia naso. Hoe. —“ Turning everything to 

ridicule.” 

Suum quemque scelus agttat . Cic — “ Every man has his be¬ 
setting sin.” 

T. 


Tale quale. —“ Such as it is.” 

Tandem jit surculus arbor. —“ A. twig in time becomes a tree.” 
Motto of the Marquis of Waterford. 

Tarde sed tute. —“ Slowly but surely.” 

Tectior et occultior cupiditas. Cic.—“ Avariciousness close 
and concealed.” 

Terminus a quo. —“The limits” or “bounds from which.” 
In metaphysics, the place at which any motion commences 
is so called, and stands in contradistinction to the other 
extreme, called the Terminus ad quem. A bastard is, in 
law, a Terminus a quo , i. e. the first of his family, the 
source from which it originates. 

Torpent mild membra. Hoe.—“M y limbs are enfeebled,” 
become languid. 

- Trndit gemmas , et frondes explicat omnes. ViRG.—“ It 

puts forth buds and unfolds all its leaves.” Description 
of the vine bursting into leaf. 

Tu ne cede malis , sed contra audentior ito. Virg.— “Yield 
not to misfortune, but, on the contrary, meet it with 
greater spirit.” The first four w r ords form the motto of 
Lord Milton. 

Turbine raptus ingenii. —“Impelled by the impetuosity of 
his genius.” 

Turpe est in patria peregrindri , et in Us rebus quee ad patriam 
pertinent kospitem esse. Manut.—“I t is disgraceful to 
be as a stranger in one’s own country, and to be unac¬ 
quainted with matters relating to it.” 

Aft Pit zw !i PX TY <S> 

X yn 
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A oi (piXoi rolg fiaffiXtvfftv ov Oappovm irapcnvfiv , ravrn iv ro7g ftifiXiaig 
ytypanrai. Plutarch. —“ Tile advice which their friends have 

not the courage to give to kings is found written in books.” The 
words of Demetrius Phalereus to King Ptolemy. 

'AyaO>) <V tpig IjSe pporoioi. Hesiod.— “Emulation is good for 
mankind.” 

’AyaOoi S' dpiSdicpvtg uvSptg. Prow — “Men prone to tears arc good.” 
Aya St TTpog (j)o>g n)v aX>iOtiav xpovog. Prov. —“ rr \ine brings the 
truth to liglit ” 

’Ay vtbartp Onji .—“ To tlie unknown Hod.” The inscription on the 
altar at Athens mentioned by St. Paul, Acts xvii. 2d. 

Aypoiicou fit) KaTcuppuvti pi)ropog .—“ Despise not. a rustic orator.” 

Aywv TTpcHficunv ook tTnSt^tTat, ouTt <j> t\(«.—“ War and friendship ad¬ 
mit of no excuses.” 

'ASvvarov r roXXti rfyvw/ievov uvBpunrov Truvra KaXiog rroniv. XkNOI’II. 
«r-“ It is impossible for a man who attempts many things to do 
them all well.” 

Ad koXoiSq Trapa KoXoup i^avti. Prov. — “ A jackdaw always perehes 
near a jackdaw.” “ Birds of a feather dock together.” 

’Ad tuv nooiv ovra Traparpi-^optoBa pdrauu, 

Kdvi) 7 roOovvrtg ontp peuepov dirujBtv ttfw. PlNDAlt. 

—“ In our folly we are always passing by what lies at our feet, 
and desiring that which is at a great, distance.” 

’Atrov'iTTracOat StSdcncug. Prov. — “You are teaching an eagle to fly.” 

“ You teach your grandam to suck eggs.” See Aquihun volarc , &e. 
AcroD yrjpag , KopvSov vtorrjg .— “The old. age of the eagle is better 
than the youth of the sparrow.” Respecting the KopvSog , see ’llv 
apovrroig , tYe. 

' AOavdrovg piv 7rpu>ra Oeovg , voptp ojg SiaKtirat, 

TQui.- - Pythagoras. 

—“ First of all, honour the immortal gods, as by law enjoined.” 

-Ai Si adpKtg ai Ktvai <pptviov 

’AyaXj aar ayopag dot. EURITIDES. 

—“ Flesh destitute of mind is like the statues in the market¬ 
place.” 

2 M 
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At rt ydp ffvptpopai ttoiovoi paKpoAoyovg. Appian.—“ Misfortunes 
make us verbose.” 

Aihog pip yap oAwAtv, dvaiSeii] Si Kal vfipig 

Nt/c//(Ta(Ta Sikijp, yrjv Kurd Tcaaav e \et . TlIEOGNIS. 

—“Shame has perished; impudence and insolence, prevailing 
over justice, possess the whole land.” 

Atfi <$’ dpftoAupybg dvqp drym tt aXaiti. HESIOD. —“ The man who 
procrastinates is ever struggling with misfortunes.” Sec Att 
apeAAijrop, &C. 

Aitp dptarevew icai inrtipoxov eppevat dAAtov. HOMER.— “ Always to 

excel and to be superior to others.” 

WpoinntQ ypypeba .—“ We who went to catch are ourselves caught.” 
“ The biter bit.” 

' A Kf(pa\oQ puQog. —“ A story without a head .” 

Wnivijra kivhq .—“ You move what should not be moved ” 

"Aicove rov reaaapa wra exoprog. —“Listen to him who has four ears.” 
Listen to him who shows himself ready to be instructed by others. 
A saying of Zenodotus, the Stoic philosopher. 

*Akovctov' dv0p(O7roi(n rag pip tic Oeuiv 

'l'vx n £ SoOeiaag far’ dvayKalop tyi-peiv. SOPHOCLES. 

—“ Listen: the fortunes which the gods impose we must of ne¬ 
cessity endure.” Sec Tdc yap, Sic. 

' AKpov Ad fie, icai ptaov eZeig. Prov. — “ Seize the end, and you will 

hold tin* middle.” Those who would make sure of their object 
must entertain high aspirations. 

"A\ ag dym’ KaOevdeig .—'“ You sleep with salt on board.” Said of 
those who are careless in danger; as in case of a leak a cargo of 
salt would be liquefied and wasted, even if it did not sink the 
ship. 

’AW’ oi yap dOvpovvreg dvSpeg ovttote 

TpoTratov tcrrrjrravTo. EUPOLIS. 

—“ Men without, spirit never yet erected a trophy.” So our pro¬ 
verb, “Faintheart never won fair lady.” See Timidi nunyuam, Sic. 

1 AAA a Kfpdti <ai rro<pta SeSlrai. Pindar. —“ For wisdom even is over¬ 
powered by self-interest.” 

’AW’ o pug KpeZiraov rwv oiKnppidv fyOovog. —“Envy is better worth 
having than compassion.” 

’AW’ ovk avOig dAunryt, irdyaig .— “A fox is not (caught) twice in the 
same snare.” See Tepiov dXoWr/L Sic. 

¥ AAAoi Kupop, dAAoi Mvavro. —“Some toil, others reap.” 

* AAAiov uirpog, adrog tAicem fipviov. —“ The physician of others, him¬ 
self overrun with ulcers.” 

" AApr) ovk tvtfTTiv avTtp. — “ There is no salt in him.” 

" \fia SI kiQuipi lK$vopsv‘f) avvtKfivtrai Kal rr)v alSil) yvvr/-~ “ When a 
woman puts off her garments she puts otf her modesty as well.” 
The words of Gyges to king Candaules, as related by llerodotus. 
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’Afuftiuv tpiXoiv ovroiv , otrtov irportpav rr\v a\i]0tiav. ARISTOTLE.— 

“ Though both [Plato and truth] arc dear to me, it is right to pre¬ 
fer truth.” See Amicus Pluto , Ac. 

’Afupbrepoi KXdnrfg, teat o be^dfitvog, Kai o kXI-xI/uq. PlIOCYLIDES.— 

“ Both are thieves, the receiver as much as the stealer.” 

'Avdyny obbl Gtoi /id^ovrai. Prov .—“ Not even the gods can tight 
against necessity ” “ Necessity has no law.” 

’AvcupatptTov kt ijpl tori irctiStia ftpuroTg .— “Learning is a possession of 
which man cannot be deprived.” 

"Ai'Sptg yap noXig, Kai ai) o vbt vrjtg avdpibv Ktvat .—“ It. is men 

that make a city, and not walls, or ships unmanned.” The words 
of Nicias in Thucydides. 

"Avdptov tfpuHov ThKva TrimaTa. Prov .—“ The children of heroes are 
so many nuisances.” So our old proverb, “ Many a good cow 
hath but a bad calf.” 

’Avifp 6 (f>tbyu>v Kai ird\tv n n x*i (rf rai. “ The man who Hies shall fight 
again.” This line is generally thought to have been made by or 
for Demosthenes, as his best defence for running away and 
leaving his shield behind him at the battle of v lueronea. The 
famous lines of Sir John Mennes, in the Deli cite Musarum, are 
no doubt derived from this,— 

“ lie that lights and runs away 
May live to fight another dav.” 

*A vOpaiceQ u Brjaavpog. Prov .—“ The treasure turns out coals.” The 
words of a disappointed man. See Thesaurus , Ac. 

“AvGpuTTOQ dvOpw-rry Sat/uiviov .—“Man is toman a god.” That is, 
to those whom he assists. In the exercise of benevolence we 
approach nearest to the Deity. Sec Homo homini , Ac. 

* AvOpojnog ovk ?x iuv oVhv ovopia 7rdmr(w , «XX’ oeclt 7rarpo£, dig <pn<n. 
Svnestus.—“A man who is not able so much as to tell the name 
of his grandsire, or of his father even, as the saying is.” 

"Avooy o naKpbg. Prov .—“A tall man is a fool.” Aristotle (in 
Ph\jsia()n.) confirms this dictum. We may be certain, therefore, 
that he was not a tall man. 

’Ar) kviov roe fipioparog. SuiD.—“The dog is worthy of its food.” 
So our proverb, “’Tis an ill dog that deserves not a crust.” 

"\TTarra bf xOdov ctvbpi ytvvaitp irarptg. Prov .—“To the brave, man 
every land is a native country.” lie is a citizen of the world. 
See Dome solum , Ac. 

,r Airavra roig KaXoimv dvbpdaiv npl-Tcti .—“ Everything is becoming to 
the noble.” See Onmiu honos , Ac. 

"AnXrjffTog :rriOag . Prov .—“A cask that will never fill.” An endless 
task. This saying, quoted by Lucian, is an allusion to the 
pierced vessel of the Danaides. 

’A7ropiu iJ/aXroe Prov .—“The musician slurs his mistake with 

a cough.” 


2 M 2 
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’ Ac>yvpayxr)v Trarr^n. Put.—“ He has got the silver quinsy.” A 
satirical expression applied to the excuses made by Demosthenes, 
whose silence in a certain cause was supposed to have been 
purchased, and who alleged a quinsy as the pretext for not 
pleading: the word is formed in imitation of Kway^^h “ a 
quinsy.” 

" Aptffrov fit v i’Su)p. Pin I) Ait.—“Water is the best of all things.” 
A motto for tee-tot alters. 

’Ap^d 7 roXirtiuQ inraar\g i na>v rpo<pa .—“The foundation of every 
state is its education of its youth.” A saying of Diogenes, 
quoted by Stobaus. 

‘Apx>) <*v8pa Sthcrurai .—“Rule shows the man.” A saying at¬ 
tributed to Bias, Solon, Pittaeus, and others. See Mayistratus, 
Ac. 

-’Apx') TravTog. Hesiod.—“T he beginning is half of the 

whole.” “ Well begun is half done.” See Dimidium faeti, Ac. 

Aero St to myav oyoXoyovvrog tart aov. EUKII’.—“ Your silence is as 
good as consent.” “ Silence gives consent.” 

'A (pofiiu fityurrif ro<pofit~iaOai rove vofxvvg, Synes. —“ It is the greatest 
security from fear to fear the laws.” 

’Afi ( )(b our St T tig ruv vorv , Kai fit) tig ti)v oxpiv. —“We must look to 
the mind, and not to the outward appearance.” The w T ords of 
A<lsop to liis master. 


B. 

ri Kai to lanr, aivtiaOai Xtav. Prov. —“ It is a sort of en¬ 
cumbrance to he praised overmuch.” 

\\pLaptvg (j>aii'trai f Sn f \ayo>g . 1 > )'ov .—“ lie appears to he a Brian. 1 US 

when he is but a hare.” Said of a cowardly \a])Oiircr. 

Bporoir Hiram k arOavtiv otjuiXtrat. Etlltll’IDES.—“lo die is a debt 
due by all mortals.” 

BporoTt; inramv if owtiSifcng GtSg. Menander. —“ Conscience to all 
mortals is a god.” 

UpiZfia Gtu>r. —“Pood for the gods.” Nero said this of mushrooms, 
because it was by their agency that his mother, Agrippina, killed 
his predecessor, the Emperor Claudius. 

r. 

Vafiuv o fitXXiov tig fitravoiar tpytrai. Pt'OV. —“ He who is about to 
marry is on the road to repentance.” 

rayog yap avOpioiroimv tvKraiov KaKov. —“ Wedlock is an ill which 
men eagerly embrace.” A fragment from an ancient poet. 

rtXivg aKaipog tv fiporoTg Stivov kokov .—“ Ill-timed laughter in men is 
a sad evil.” A fragment from an ancient poet. 
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Tfpovra tov vovv rrdpica (T *)/3w<r av Qfpet. AESCHYLUS. —“ He has ?U1 
aged mind in a youthful body.” 
repojv d\(07TT]K obx dXioKerat irdyy, 

Ttj ou)p Si Koi pvQ ovx (iXtoKETcit rrayy. Prov. 

—“ An old fox is not to be caught with a springe, nor is an old 
mouse to be taken with a trap.” 

Tijv opw.—“ I see land.” A nautical expression, but used by Dio¬ 
genes when just coming to the end of a voluminous and weari¬ 
some book, in which he bad found himself “ quite at sea.” 
rr/pa<ric(u ft dd iroXXd StSavKOfuvoQ.— “ The older I grow, the more I 
learn.” A saying of Solon the Athenian. “We live and learn.” 
rXafiicac ft’c ’AQIivoq. Prov. —“Owls to Athens.” Similar to our 
proverb, “To carry coals to Newcastle;”—owl c being numerous 
m the vicinity of Athens. 
r\uWtt bnrXi ).—“A double tongue.” 

rviWi (ttauTov .—“ Know thyself.” Tliis precept was inscribed in 
gold letters over the portico of the Temple at Delphi. It has 
been ascribed to Pythagoras, Chilo, Thales, Oleobuhis. Bias, and 
Socrates. It has also been ascribed to Pharnmnoe, a mytideal 
Greek poetess of the ante-Homeric period, ouvenal says, Sat. 
xi. ver. 27, that this precept descended from heaven :— 

-J? m /o descc7id.it yvCoQi atavrbv. 

rrv«/K-i fit) Trim-eve, av diroOdvy .—“ Believe not a woman, though 
she be at the point of death.” Or, “ Trust not a woman even 
when she is dead,” in allusion to the step-mother whose corpse 
fell upon her step-son and killed him. See T/rasmus, Cliil. ii. 
Cent. x. 21. 

Tvvt) rb avvoXdv tern ba7ravrjpbv (jtvaei. Pror ,— “Woman, take her 
all in all, is extravagant by nature.” 


A. 


AtT afuXXrjrov ilvai ti)v t rpu£ rd KaXd bpfirjv. LUCIAN. —“There must 
he no procrastination in an honourable enterprise.” A precept 
of Nigrinus, the Platonic philosopher. See Aid ft dppoXiepyoQ, &c. 

Albov fioi rrjv <rrffiipov , Kcti Xapfiavt rr)v avptov. —“ Give mo to-day, and 
take to-morrow.” A current proverb, censured by Chrysostom. 

A ic Kpdfifirt Gavaroi '.—“ Cabbage, twice over, is death.” A proverb 
quoted by a Scholiast on Juvenal, upon the line, “ Occidit miser os 
cramhe repetita magistros .” It would appear by this that the 

Greeks did not set the same value upon cabbage as the elder 
Cato and Pliny the Naturalist did, who gave it the very highest 
rank among vegetables. 

A iq 7rpbg rbv avrov airr^pov 7TpO(TKpoveiv XIOov. —“It is disgraceful to 
stumble twice against the same stone.” 

Aofcti be pot xoAeirwrepov ilvat evpeiv dvbpa r’ dyadd KaXutg <pepovra y j) 
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rd KaKti. Xenophon.—“ I look upon it as more difficult to find 
a man who bears prosperity well than one who bears misfortune 
well.” 

Adc Ti, Kai Xdfit rt. Prov .—“Give and take.” 

A oq 7iov (ttu> Kai tt)v yfjv Kivrjmo .—“Give me where to stand, 
and I will move the earth.” The proud boast of the mathema¬ 
tician Archimedes, in reference to his discovery of the me¬ 
chanical power of the lever. 

AfWoQ irtirovrrrjc ird^ dvtjp ZvXtvtrai. MEN. —“ When ail oak falls, 
every one gathers wood.” 

A Zpa TuiOeiv Kai 9iuvq \(>yo C . Euuii 1 .—“ Gifts persuade even the 
gods, as the proverb says.” 

Au(ia Otov£ TTfiOtty fidjp' aiSoia vq fiaaiXifug .—“ Gifts prevail upon the 
gods. gifts prevail upon venerated kings.” 

E. 

’Eyyva, TrdpKTTi S’ drjj.-“ Be surety, and evil is at hand.” A saying 
attributed to Cliilo the Lacedienionian, or, according to Ausonius, 
to the philosopher Thales. See Spondc , &c. 

'Ey,:, yap tipi tZ>v Ipuv ipoQ povoQ. Apoelod. “ For 1 am the only 
one of my friends that I can rely upon.” So Terence says, 
“ Nam v(jo nicorum solus sum incus. 1 ' 

’liyA Si vopt£w to piv pifitvoQ StiaOat Otlot / dvai , rd Si ili£ iXaxtrrrujv 
iyyvrdrov rov BtUm .—“ To want nothing I consider divine, and the 
less a man wants the nearer does he approaeli divinity.” The 
words of Socrates as quoted by Xenophon. 

‘Eyw Si tppi)v rr)v niuSidv aveoiv rt tlvai rpc 4' V XW’ Kal dvinravmv rwv 
(hpovriSutv. The Emperor Julian. -“1 considered play to he a 
holiday to the mind, a relaxation from thought.” 

Ei' yap k tv Kai crpiKpuv iiri (rpiKf><p KuraOtio, 

Kai Gdpa toot’ tpSoiQ, Tii\a Ktr piya koi to yivoiro. HksIOD. 

—“For if you add little to little, and do so repeatedly, it will 
very quickly become much.” So our old proverb, “ Many a little 
makes a mickle.” 

Ei Si Otov dvt)p ri£ tXmrai XaOiptv 

} EpSu»v r dpaprdrti. PlNDAR. 

—“ I f any man hopes that his deeds will be hidden from God, 
he deceives himself.” 

E? ict TTciOot rd k tpt^t StK)f lOda -yivoiro . Quoted by Aristotle.—“ It 
is nothing but strict justice if a man sutlers from his own deeds.” 

Ei piv ydp 7 rXovryc iroXXot <piXoi, i\i> Si rrivijai 

IlrtPmn, k ovkiO 1 opioQ uutoq dvt/n dyaQoq. TlIKOGNLS. 

—“If you are rich you will have many friends ; but if you are 
poor you will have but few, and will no longer be the good man 
you were before.” 
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Ei ri ayaOov QtXtig, 7 r«p« aeavrov \tij3e. A Rill AN. —“ If you wish for 
any blessing, look for it to yourself.” Like the Latin, Nee te 
queesiveris extra. 

Eic avi'ip, ovScig livr'tp. Pror. —“ One man is no mam” We enjoy 
life by the help and society of others. 

Eif to irvp U tovkuttvov. Lucian.—“ Out of the smoke into the lire.” 
Or, as we say, 44 Out of the frying-pan,” &c. 

’Ek Travrbg £v\ov ritov dv ytvrjrm. Prov. — “ A pillar may be made of 
any wood.” Ordinary talents will serve for ordinary employments. 

’Kk rof' bpqv yiyvtrai to ipqv. Pror. —“From seeing comes loving;” 
or, to preserve the jingle, “ From seeing comes sighing.” A 
play on the resemblance of the words bpqv and ipqv. 

Tk tov tyofitpov tear' b\(yov virovoartt tv pug to tuKaTatppbi'rjrov. LoN- 
GlNtrs.—“ Little by little we reeede from the terrible to the con¬ 
temptible.” To this, probably through the writings of Toni 
Paine, Napoleon would seem to have been indebted for his cele¬ 
brated saying, “ Du sublime an ridicule il n’v a cju’un pas.” 
(There is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous.) 

’Ek twv yiip ain^piov XtipfiuTuiv rovg 7 rXtiovag 

’ Aramfpovg iSuig iiv 7 / atautapivovg. SoiM T " i'I.ES. 

—“ You will see more ruined than saved by money ill gotten.” 
See M>) icmca, Ac. 

T.v rwv bvvxw tov Xtovrn yivowtir. Prov. —“To judge of the lion 
from his claws.” To form a conception of anything great from 
seeing only a small portion of it. See JCx utn/ue leotiem. 

"Eicaffrof <Vi rii -npetypara atpvog Ian Kai lanttvog. Al’OI.LOD.— 

“ Every man is arrogant or humble, according to his fortunes.” 

’EXityag pvv oi'x aXiaKti. Prov .—“ The elephant does not catch mice.” 
See A quit a non cajnt , Ac., and ’O ’lvoof, Arc. 

’EX-TTi^ff tv fyuoiaiv, driXiriarai Hi Oavbvrtg .— “ While there is life there, 
is hope, w lien w 7 e are dead there is none.” 

Epou Oavbvrog yala ptxOrino TTvpt. —“ When I am dead, may earth be 
mingled with fire.” This line, from one of the Greek tragedians, 
was quoted before Nero, who immediately added, “ Immo, tpov 
Zwvrog” “ Aye, and while I am living, too.” The sentiment is 
similar to “ A pres moi le. de.tuqe a saying which lias been often 
attributed to Prince' Metternich, but of wliieb the real author was 
Madame de Pompadour. See Notes and Queries , vol. iii. p. ‘21)9, 
397. 

E/i7ro£i£*i tov \6yov 6 <f>6(3og. Demadf.s.—“ Fear is a check upon 
speech.” 

’Ec dfiobaoig kcii Kopvdog tjjGiyytrai. Pror. —“With those who know 7 
no melody the sparrow even is musical.” The Cvrydm was a 
lark w T ith a very inferior note, found near Athens. 

Ev iXirKTiv XPV rovg aotpovg tx fiv fiiov. EUKIl'IDES.— “ The W r ise 

should possess their lives in hope.” See Nil desperandum, Ac. 
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’Ev vvkti (3ov\ri. Prov .— “ Tn the night there is counsel.” Similar 
to our saying, “ I will sleep upon it.” The French have it, 
La nuit parte conseil. See In node , &c., Ov %pr), &c. 

J Ev divip aXijQtta. Prov. —“ In wine there is truth.” See In vino 
reritas. 

'Ev oXftiy oXftia 7 xavra. Tiikocr.—“ With a fortunate man all 
things are fortunate.” 

f Ev optyvn ^pmrhrjg pjya oOtvti. Eurip.—“ When it is dark, the 
coward is very valiant.” 

Ev mvQovtn ytXqv. Prov. —“ To laugh among those who weep.” 

1 Ev rtf) typoruv yap prjdiv, ijCKTTOQ (3iog. Sopiiocl.—“ To know nothing 
is the happiest life.”_ “Fools and children lead merry lives,” 
says the old proverb. 

*Evhtti kov fxi>pfir)Ki kuv a*p0<p \o\i). Prov. —“ The ant and the worm 
even have their wrath.” See Ilabet et, \:c. 

“Evvovg ra kgivi i voig 7 ruXai rtspaiperai- SoPIIOCL.—A wise man 
gathers from the past what is to come.” 

T:£w (3tXun> KaOifcrOm .—“ To keep out of shot,” i. c., out of danger. 

Erraiptriu yap r, 'iva / ntay. MENANDER.—“ lie is raised 

the higher that he may fall the heavier.” Or, as Shakspeare 
says, “ Raised up on high to be hurled down below.” See Cel&e 
(/ran ore, ike. 

’Erl (Htvrtjj rijv mXt)vi]v KaOi-XtctiQ. Prov .— “You are drawing down 
the moon upon yourself.” Of similar meaning to our saying, 
“ You are making a rod for your own back.” 

m Eptioi rig, i)v'tKaaroQ (tint] Tt\viiv. Prov. —“ Let each betake him¬ 
self to tlie pursuit which he understands.” See Ne sutor , 8cc. 

l.’e Tpoierv 7rftp(ofifrai i)X0ov ’A^atoi. Tiikocv—“ I5y trying, the Greeks 
got to Troy.” See Conando , ike. (App.) 

Ertpov ti iffTi r<ji v<p Ottopov, Kai ro7g t ov moparog aTrarjjXaic o ppaffiv. 
Ft' n API vs.— “ It is one thing to perceive with the mind, and an¬ 
other to see with the eyes of the body, so apt to deceive.” 

Eiifoii/uov *» fujch> b<}>fiXiov. Prov. —“ Happy is he who owes nothing.” 
“Out of debt out of danger.” 

Ei'<Wn Kvproc aipdt. Prov. —“ The net of the sleeper catches fish.” 
God’s blessings come unseen. 

EeptjKa .— “ I have found it.” The exclamation of Archimedes the 
philosopher, when he discovered the means of ascertaining the 
purity of the golden crown made for King lli^ro, from the space 
which it should occupy in water. It is sometimes used in an 
ironical sense. 

Erpr/jca o ovk ilijrow .—“ I have found what I did not seek.” 1 
have got more than I bargained for. 

E rrvxia 7r o\i>(faXog. Prov. —“ Success has many friends.” 

Kyo Tt yap 6\(3tog ov pfiova (ftOnvov. Pindar.—“ The successful man 
is attended with no small envy.” 
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'Ex^p^C y «p feoc KflvciQ opioQ ’Atdao irv\y<nv, 

"Of \ tTtpov piv icivBy ivi <ppiaiv t «XXo Sk /3d £p. Homer. 

—“ Hateful to me as the gates of hell is he who conceals one 
thing in his mind, and utters another.” 

’l&xOpwv d8u)pa diopa kovk 6vrj<rtfia. Sum.—“ The gifts of enemies are 
not gifts, and are worthless.” 


Z. 

Tid xerpa, £y <piXia .—“ Tile pot boils, and friendship thrives.” See 
Ferret olla , &c. 

ZeD fiamXtv, rd piv ivQXd k at ti’xopivoiQ Kai dvtvKToiy 
*A ppt'diftov' to. Si Suva Kai tvxopivoiQ dna\t£oi%. 

—“ Father Jove, grant us good, whether we pray for it, or not; 
and avert from us evil, even though w r e pray for it.” A prayer, 
by an unknown poet, highly commended by Plato. 

“Unask’d, what good thou knowest, grant, 

What ill, though ask’d, deny.” Pore's Fnivcrsal Prayer. 

YtyXiorbi;, oirruj tit; rtKva. Eerie.—“ Idle man is to be en¬ 

vied who has been fortunate with his children.” 

Zoirj Kai —“ My life and soul.” Words of endearment, men¬ 

tioned by Juvenal and Martial as used by the courtesans and 
demireps of imperial Rome. 

ZJi ptv oit\ tot; OiXoptVf dXX’ o>y SvvdptBa. —“We live, not as we would, 
but as we can.” 


11 . 

Tl •yXwflrrr’ opiopox, »/ tit </>p»)v tivwporog. Eueji\—“ My tongue has 
sworn, but my mind is unsworn.” The words of Medea. 

’'II ijKiara t ij ijSajra. —“ As little as possible, or as pleasant as pos¬ 
sible.” Said by TEsop to Solon of the language necessary to be 
used by courtiers. 

H (To<piaQ Triiyy ctd fiijSXiwi' ptti .—“ The fountain of wisdom flows 
through hooks.” 

*H tciv f/ hri rdv .—“Either this or upon this.” The words of a 
Spartan mother on presenting her son with a shield, enjoining 
him either to bring it back from battle or to be brought borne, 
slain, upon it. 

"H(Wrov dKovapa t-rraivoc- Xenoehon.—■“ The sweetest of all sounds 
is praise.” 

W HX*£ y\iKa ripyrti .—“Like pleases like.” A proverb quoted by 
Pliny and Aristotle. See "Opoiov, &c. 

O. 

0avaro£ djrpoipdtTKTTOQ. Eurip.—D eath will hear of no excuse.” 
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Otoe tie wxavriQ. Lucian.—“ A god from the clouds.” See Deus ex 
machiud. (App.) 

*) dvaiSua. Prov .—“Impudence is a goddess.” 

Of to dovXtvttv ovk tXtvOtyiaQ /ioror, dXXd Kai (IcKTiXtiar dfinvov. PlIILO 
Julius.—“To serve God is better, not only than liberty, hut even 
than a kingdom.” It has been remarked that these words are 
very similar to those in the Book of Common Prayer, in the col¬ 
lect for Peace,—“ Whose service is perfect freedom.” 


I. 

larpl, Otfttnrevcrov crtavTov. —“Physician, heal thyself.” See Luke 
iv. 23. 

Ifyier iptvbtn noXXd Xtytiv Itv^loiolv dgola, 

’Ififxiv <f, ivr tOtXoj/xtv, dXrjQta fivQqaaaQai. HESIOD. 

—“ We know how to utter many fictions similar to truths, and 
we know, when we choose, how to convey the truth in fables.” 

If puv i) (TVfiftovXi) tariv .—“ Counsel is a divine tiling.” 
kukiov. Prov .—“An Iliad of woes.” 

i7T7r^i yripntTKovTL rd fidova kukX hrifiaXXe .—“Impose lighter tasks 
on the aged courser.” See Solve senescentcm , Ac. 

Ix^'e ti c rm; Kt<paXy^ o^tiv dp^freu. Prov .—“ Fish begins to stink at 
the head.” The corruption of a state is first discernible in the 
higher classes. 


K. 

UnSfitta vtKtj .—“ A Cadma'Hii victory.” A victory in w’hich the 
conqueror suffered as much as the conquered. 

kai ydj) Kai fitXiro{; to irXtoi’ trrri x°^V -—“ ^ or even honey in excess 
becomes gall.” See 11 dr ydp, Ac. 

Kat tan hat o up\iov iroXtioij ptpoy, rat in dp^o/iwoi napaTrXijaiioy. 
Max. Tvrius.—“T he ruler is as much a part of the state as 
those who are ruled.” He must equally obey the laws. 

Kai Trrwxby tz ipOuvkti. Hesiod.—“ Even a beggar is envied by 
a beggar.” “’Tis one beggar’s woe to see another by the door 
go.” “ Two of a trade,” Ac. 

- Kaipolo XafiiojitOa, bv 7rpo(rt<>rra 

*K anv fXtir, lyrtiv fit irapatiyllavTa, fiaraiov. GllKG. NaZ. 

—“ Let us seize opportunity *, for as it comes w r e may catch it, 
but when it has passed ’tis vain to seek it.” 

K«ip6r yvoj9 1 .—“ Know your opportunity.” A saying of Pittacus, 
one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Kaipfp XarpfCftr, fiijo avTircvtitv itviudiat. Prov .—“ To go with tile 
times, and not to blow against tlie winds.” 
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Kaica KtfiSta la dryai. Hesiod.—“ Evil gains are as Ik; 1 as a 

loss/’ “ Ill-gotten goods seldom prosper.” See M>) Kaica , &c. 

KaKoig bfitXujv , k aiiTOQ tK^ijan KaKog. MENANDER. —•“ If you associate 
with the wicked, you will become wicked yourself.” See 
povaiv f/Qtj, &c. 

KaKov KopaKOQ kokov wov. Prov. —“ Bad crow, bad egg.” See Mala: 
gallince , &c., Nee imbellem, &c. 

Ka\<De (iicovEiv paXXov ij 7rXovreiv 9eXf. MENANDER. —“ Wish rather 
to be well spoken of than to be rich ” 

K dprjXog Kai ipuipiuiaa 7roXXu)v ovujv dvariOtrai (popria. Ptov .—“ The 
camel, even when mangy, bears the burdens of many asses.” 

Kar IZoxrjv. —“ Pre-eminently,” or, as the French say, Par excel¬ 
lence . 

K.ararijKEi b xpovof, Kai yrjpaffKu rravra. ARISTOTLE. —“ Time wears 
away, and everything grows old.” 

Kar<)7riv ioprrjg yrug. —“ You are come after the feast.” 

K\«ot b viKi)(TaQ b bi roc rjOtie diruXioXfv .—“The conqueror mourns, 
but the conquered is undone.” Sec Piet rictus, &c., Kabpt'ia 

VIKTJ. 

Koird 7 tuGt) ttcivtuiv' b ftiog rpo^og, dararog u\fiog. PJIOCYLII'ES. 
—“ Misfortunes are common to all; life is a w heel, and prosperity 
unstable.” 

K oivd rd tuiv 0/Awr. Prov. —“The goods of friends are in com¬ 
mon.” A saying attributed to Pythagoras. 

Kovtyjj yfj rovrov KaXvTrroi. —“ May tlie earth be light upon him.” 
A common epitaph with the Creeks. See <6 'it tibi terru , Kc. 

Kptlaaov, upiarov tovra KaKov ysvog, rjt kukkttov 
*E Mitrai ti>ytvirT)v. (JltEtl. Naz. 

—“ It is better to be the best of a low family, than the worst of a 
noble one.” 

Kptlaaov rot ao<pirj Kai pfyaXrig dptriig. TlIEOUNIS. — “ Wisdom is 
better even than great valour.” 

iLpfirruiV >} 7rpovoia rrjg pfrapiXtiag. I) ION. HaLIO.—“ Precaution 
is better than repentance.” 

Kprjng dti yptvarat, kuku 6t)pia, yaarfpig dpyai .— The Cretans are al¬ 
ways liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” An hexameter line quoted 
by St. Paul in his Epistle to Titus, i. 12, from “a prophet” of the 
Cretans, supposed to have been the poet Epimenidcs. 

Kveog .—“ Glory,” or “ applause.” “ Kudos” has almost become a 
dictionary word in our language. 

KviMiroTrpiarrjg -—“ A splitter of cummin.” A stingy miserable 
“skinflint” was thus called by the Athenians ; and the word is 
used in a similar sense by Theocritus and Athcmeus. The 
name “ ci/mini sector ,” w r as however applied by the Romans to a 
person nicely scrupulous, and the Emperor Antoninus Pius was 
thus called for his diligence in inquiring into the merits of the 
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causes that came before him. Lord Bacon gives the name 
“ cymini hectares ” to learned tritiers. 

- k vvoq oggar tx wv - Homer.—“ Having the eyes of a dog,” i. e. 

an impudent face. 

Kvpu t\kr]<Tov. —“ Lord, have mercy upon us." See Kyrie eleison. 


A. 


Aayi'oc KaOfitiov.—“ A sleeping hare.” One who sleeps with his 
eyes oj)en. Like our saying, “ Catch a weasel asleep.” 

AayrrdSia t%ovTtg SiaSioaovmv riAAr/Aotf. PLATO.— “ lhose who have 
lamps will pass them to others.” 

Adyirii: ipurrjOtKj ttCoq iKTtjfraro tov irXovrov, oi> xa\t7ru>Q, t<prj, riiv yi yav, 
top Si (3pa\\n> iirnr6vu)Q icct'i f3paSi.u)(;. PeUTARCII.—“ Laillpis being 
asked bow be had made bis money, replied, ‘ Much without 
difficulty' but a little slowly and laboriously.’” 

A (Up fit) TTKTTtVf, TVoXoTpOTTOQ idTlV OfuXoQ. -“ Tl'llSt not the*^)OpulaCe, 

tbe multitude is versatile.” 

A lOorj KvAivdoytvog to <J)vko£ ou ttoih. Prov. — “ A rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” 

AifxoQ Si 7roAAu>v yiyvETcu SivdfficaXo^. Prov .■— “ Hunger is tile teacher 
of many.” See Mayister art is, See. 

- AoiSoptlnBai S' ov irpiirn 

* AvSptiQ 7 TOir)T(lQ, (0(T7T(p c\ promoXiSaij. ARISTOPHANES. 

—“ it. does not become poets to abuse one another, like old wives 
who sell cakes.” 

Avxvov dpOivror , yiin) Trucra t) cirri). Prov .— “ When the light is out 
every woman is alike.” Like the French “ La nuit tous les 
chats sont yris .” 


M. 

M uvriQ S’ dpuTTOidffriQ HKuZti KaXdic .—“ He is the best prophet who 
makes tbe best guesses.” 

Miya fliflXwv ytya kokSv. Cai/LIM.—“ A great book is a great evil.” 

NtyuAri ttoXiq ptyctXrj iprjpia. Prov .—■“ A great, city is a great, soli¬ 
tude.” To those who have no friends in it. The sentiment is 
finely expanded by Byron ( Childe Harold , c. ii. st. 2b). 

JVI lydXrjv 7rapdK(UpOQ t)Sovt) riicrtt fiXdfirjv' 

’ t)Sovfc yup (fivtrai to (WrrytiV. MENANDER. 

—“ Ill-timed pleasure produces great evil; for misfortune springs 
from pleasure.” 

Merd TtaXipov rj (reggaym. Pror .■—“ After the war, aid.” Similar to 
our proverb, “ After death, the doctor.” 

I&frpov dpiffTov .—“ Moderation is best.” A saying of the philosopher 
Cleobulus. 
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M«rp<p i'Sajp irivovrtQ, ctp'trpiog paZav tSovng. Prov .—“ Tile) drink 
their water by measure, but eat their cake without.” Said of 
people who are “penny-wise and pound-foolish.” 

M») tig Tr)v avptov dvafidWov' t) yap avptov ohdt rrort Xapfidi'tt rtXog. 
St. Chrysostom.—“ Put not oil till to-morrow; for to-morrow 
admits no fulfilment.” As we say, “ To-morrow never comes.” 

Mr; iTnXaOwptOa rijg ZdXrjg tv ry yaXi/vy, ptjfit rijg dpptoariag tv Tip Katptp 
rijg vyitiag. Greg. Naz.—“L et us not forget the tempest in the 
calm, or sickness in the moments of health.” 

Mr) ytvoiTo .—“ God forbid.” Pom. iii. 31, atquv alibi. 

Mr/ Kmcii Kcphaivttv' Kara Ktphta la iiryaiv. IIKSIOD.—“ Make not 
evil gains; evil gains are equal to a loss.” See ’Ek rwr, &c. 

M/j kIvu Kapapivav .—“ Do not disturb Camarina.” An injunction of 
Apollo respecting a pestiferous marsh. “ Let sleeping dogs lie.” 

Mr; Kivu kcikqv tv Ktiptvov. Prov .—“ Disturb not an evil that is well 
placed.” 

Mr) iraidi pdxaipav. Prov .—“ Do not give a sword to a child.” 

Mr; 7rep h rt nvp. Prov. —“ Add not fire to fire.” 

Mr; ri Kaivbv ;—“ Any new r s ?” See Arts xvii. 21. 

Mr/div ayav .— u Not too much of anything.” A saying ascribed by 
Pliny the Elder and Clemens Alexandrinns to Chilou the Lace- 
diernonian; hut by other authorities to Solon, to Thales, and to 
Stratodemus of Tegea. See Nr quid nimis. 

M ijfitv ayav' Kaiptp iravra npoaean KaXd. —“ Not too Tillicll of any¬ 
thing ; everything is good at the proper time.” An ancient in¬ 
scription by Sodanius the son of Kperatus. 

Mrjviv unfit, Ofd, 11 tjXrjtdCuv ’AftiXT/or 

OirXo ptvrjv, i) pvpt'A xcaolg dXyt t'Or/ict. IloMKU. 

—“Sing, () goddess, the destructive wrath of Achilles, Peleus* 
son, which wrought for the Greeks innumerable woes.” The be¬ 
ginning of Homer’s Iliad. 

M tjrtjp ri}g Ivdeiag r) ittpyia. Ignatius.—“I dleness is the mother of 
want.” 

Mia yap iari 7Tpbr rvxrjv datj>a\(ut. to pr] roaaurcucig avrt/v 7rtipdatu. 
—“One way of making sure against fortune is not to try her too 
often.” A saying of Dioeles of Carvstns, quoted by Seneca. 

Mia xtXuL'jv tap oh ttouT. Prov .—“One swallow' does not make the 
spring.” 

Midj,* yap yapdc daOtvyg poxy. Ettrip.—“ The battle is weak that 
is w r aged with one hand.” “Two to one is odds.” 

Marpd wpd(J>aalg tan rov -npdlai Kaicwg .—“ A slight pretence suffices 
for doing evil.” 

M uepov KaKvv , ptya ayaQdv. Prov. —“A small evil is a great good.” 

Mktu> aatpiaryv dffnc oi>K avrtp ao<p6g .—“ I hate the W’ise man who is 
not wise for himself.” 

Movoc 6 ao<pog tXthOepog, Kai 7r dg atyptov tfouXog.—“ The wise man alone 
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is free; every fool is a slave.” A maxim of the Stoics, quoted 
by Cicero. 


N. 

'Savrjyovej oiKrupov , hrtl rrXdoc eerriv ddijXdq. PlIOCYLID.—“Pity the 
shipwrecked sailor, for a life at sea is full of uncertainty.” 

Titicpdv iarptvtiv Kai yt-povra vovOithv ravrov. Prov .—“ You might 

as well physic the dead as advise an old man.” 

Naif tfi7rtioo£ oi)K lari 7r\ij0o^ yap %p6vov Troiijatt tjjv epirtipiav. Aris- 
totlk. —“ Youth has no experience; for it is length of years that 
gives experience.” 

N >)7rw£ of rt) erotpa Xim'ov r dvermpa duoicti. HESIOD.—“He is a 
fool who leaves a certainty to pursue an uncertainty.” 


Eeinajv de re Ovpoc dpiarog. Prov. —“ In hospitality it is the spirit 
that is the chief thing.” “ "Welcome is the best cheer.” 

JEJiAov dyKvXov oiiSi-Tror 1 opQdv. Prov. —“Wood that grows warped 
never can he straightened.” 

Ear Tip SiKaiip ydp pey' eZecrri <ppovtiv. SOPHOCLES.— “ In a just cause 
we may assume confidence.” 

SvptTv tnixuptiv \tovra. Plato. —“To attempt to shave a lion.” A 
task not to be lightly undertaken. 

O. 

’O civGpw7rog tvepytroc rrf^r/ciuc. AnTONTNITS.— “ Man is born to do 
good.” 

'O pioc civOpdiTToiQ Xoyiapov Kai dpiQpov diira t irdvv . EpICIIARMUS. 
—“The life of man stands much in need of calculation and 
number.” 

O yap to iiriuKtQ op<£, « de SiKaart'iQ tov vopov. ARISTOTLE. 

-—“The arbitrator looks to equity, the judge to law.” 

‘O yap Oedg (HXtTrti fre, TrXqaiov napiov, 

"Or; roTj; fivcaioiQ ijderai, k ov rdeiKoic. MENANDER. 

—“ For God beholds thee, being* near at hand, who is pleased 
with just deeds, and not with unjust.” 

0 d' o\f$oQ ov (3ffiiiwc, dXX ’ e<pppepog. EURIPIDES.—“ Happiness is 
not lasting, but only for a day.” 

*0 i\a\iaTU)v SeopevoQ tyytaTa (hwv .—“ He who wants the least is 
nearest the gods.” A saying of Socrates, quoted by Xenophon. 
Sec ’JEyw dt yopi^ojj &c. 
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'() *1 vbog iXstf>ag tt)v jivXav ovk aXtytfyi. PlIALARIS.—“ Th Indi<)ll 

elephant heedeth not the fly/’ 

'O ttuq irp'orti ivviirttv n l bhcaia SOFIIOCL.—“Aliy time 

is the proper one for saying what is just.” 

'O ooty'oQ tv avnji mpnp'tpti rfjv overt civ. MENANDER.—“ The wise 
man carries with him his wealth.” See the Fahle of “ Simonides 
preserved by the gods.” Phccdrus. b. v. f. 21. See Omnia 
7nea y &c. 

'0 orotpbg ovfikv 7 rpdmi rov tvPuicipih’ x^O tv -—“ The wise man dot's 
nothing for the purpose of being well thought of.” He practises 
virtue for its own sake. 

0 <fiivyiov pvXov d\<piTa <ptvyti. Prov. —“ lie who shuns the mill¬ 
stone shuns the meal.” “No mill no meal.” See Qui vital 
molam, See. 

'0 tjSerai Koirpotg tcai fiopfiopip. —“The swine delights in dung 

and filth.” A line quoted by (demons Alexandrinus. 

Oi ai’Toi 7Tfpt nZtv avrtov rolg avrdi {; rd avrd .—“ The same persons 
saying the same things to the same persons, about the same 
things.” A proverbial saying quoted by Gran gams, a comment¬ 
ator on Juvenal, illustrative of the drudgery oi the pedagogue. 
Observe the declension of aeroc* in the Nominative, (lenitive, 
Dative, and Accusative eases. See Aic «c pdppiti, Ke. 

01 yap KaKoi , k atetovg Irraivovptvoi. PllILOSTRATUS.—“ 1 lie had, when 
praised, become still worse.” 

Oi yap 7 rvtovrtg ptydXa, rovg Kpetncrovg Mtyovg 

Hucp< oq rjtkpovm nov IXaenrbvwv virb. KlTRiril). 

—“ Those who have high notions dislike a better reason given 
by an inferior.” 

Oi yap ttoXXoi petWov 6p<yovrat rov tctpfiovg, ?/ rrjg riprjr. ARISTOTLE. 
—“ The multitude are more desirous of gain than of honour.” 

Oi Sixptovrtg mtoTty irivoven. Prov .— “Those who are thirsty drink in 
silence.” People who are in earnest make few r professions. 

Oi 7r Xctovtg Katcai. —“ Most people are had.” A saying of Bias the 
philosopher, one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Oi ttoXXoi. —“ The many.” The multitude. 

oh/ dy (pvXXiuv yever] ronjik Kal dvdpiov. Homer.—“ The generations 
of men are as leaves.” 

Oucoi Xtovreg, tv pd\y & dXto7TtKtg. Aristopit.—“ Lions at borne, hut 
foxes in battle.” 

O Ivov kutlovtoq 17ri7r\t ovcriv t7nj. Herodot. —“ When the wine sinks, 
the words swim.” Fwcundi calicos qunn non fccere disc r l urn ? 
Hor. 

-O lot vvv fiporoi dm. IIomer.—“ Such as men are now-a-days.” 

Qlog a rolog b Xoyag. Prov .—“ As the life is, so will be the lan¬ 
guage.” Like the Scotch proverb, “ What can you have from a 
hog hut a grunt ?” “ Out of the abundance of the heart,” &c. 
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*(>ppa yap 

Aopiov vo ui£qj Seirmtrov 7rapovfflav. AESCHYLUS. 

— 44 For I take the presence of the master to be the eye of the 
house.” See ()uStv ovtoj nlaivti, Ac. 

"Ofiowv ofxo’up fiXov. Prov .— 44 Like loves like.” Similar to our 
proverb, 44 Birds of a feather flock together.” See’'H\iE, Ac. 

OpouWrjg rijg (JhXottjtoq fiijTtjp. Prov .— 44 Likeness is the mother of 
love” 

"Ov oi Gfui (piXovcuv airoQv!)cricti viog .— 44 He whom the gods love, dies 
young.” A fragment of Menander. See Quem dl diligunt , 
Ac. 

”Qvov y'tvfoGai teptirrov, tj rovg %t'tpov(iQ 

'Qptjiv lavrov £tovrag tTTKjtnv'ciTTtpov. MENANDER. 

—“Belter to he horn an ass, than to see worse men than one¬ 
self living in a more exalted station.” 

"Oi >og lv 7 rtOi'itcoig. Prov .— 44 An ass among apes.” See A sinus 

inter , Ac. 

"Ovov ovpd rr)Xtav ov 7roiti. Prov .— 44 An ass's tail will not make a 
sieve.” So our proverb, 44 You cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” 

*i)vov iroKctg ZrjTilg .—“ You are seeking wool from an ass.” 

*(>a up rig tXtyt fivOov' o Si rd u>ra iicivti .— 44 Some one related a fable 
to an ass, and lie—wagged his ears.” 44 Throw not your pearls 
before swine.” 

o pa riXog gavpov fiiov .— 44 Regard the end of a long life.” The 
words of Solon to Croesus. See Respice fin cm. 

”Opog opu ov piywrai. Prov .—“Mountain will not mingle with 
mountain.” See Mons cum monte , Ac. 

Opto yiip tu>v dvOputmop ovSiva dvapdpTtjTov SiartXovvra . XENOPII. 
—“ Fur 1 find no man always free from faults.” 

' i)g S’ dv 7 rX tinr SxV' ffo^ioraTog. Kumr.—“ He that possesses the 
most is the wisest.” 

Oc Tt 7roXii yXvKtiov fdXirog KaraXtifiopivow. HoMElt .— 44 Sweeter it 
is by far than flowing honey.” Said of the so-called pleasures of 
revenge. 

"Orav yap (nrdvriov (rvvuoifdptjTai, tfcderrtp Koixpov yivtrai to t7rtrayga. 
St. Chrysostom. — 44 When all contribute, the proportion of each 
is lightly borne.” 

"Orav Si SaifMvv dvSpi iropavvy tcaicd , 

Tdv vovv tfiXaipt npCorov. - 

—“When a divinity would bring ruin on a man, he first de¬ 
prives him of his senses.” A fragment of Euripides, quoted by 
Athcnagoras. See At daemon, Ac., Quem Jupiter , Ac., and Quos 
I)eus, Ac. 

Ov ydp dv yivoiro fppovrjpa tvytvig tv civSpdoiv a7ropovpivoiQ tujv vaG’ 
ijftpav dvayKaiwv. Dion. Halicarn .— 44 No generous thoughts 
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can suggest themselves to men in want of the daily necessaries 
of life. See Ab inopid, &c. (App.) 

Ou ydp dv irort rpe.<ptiv Svvair dv pia Xb\pr) icXfTrrng 5uu>. ARISTOFII. 
—“ One thicket could never find support for two thieves.” 1 

Ou yap Itrn ntKpCjQ i^erdaai ri 7re7rpaKrai role aXXolg , dv p /) 7rup vputv 
aiiTutv 7rpu>rov virdpZy rd bkovra. DeMOSTII. —“ You must not 

severely scrutinize the actions of others, unless you have first 
done your duty yourselves.” 

O i> ydp 7 no ri e iov yovov dvrog avfyvut. Homer.— “For no man yet 
living has been certain of his own offspring.” Somewhat similar 
to our proverb, “ Tis a wise child that knows his own father.” 

Ou ydp rd bvopara iriarig ru>v irpaypciruv iari , rd be trpaypara icai ru>v 
dvopdrojv. Dio Curysost. —“ It is not names that gain credit for 
things, but things for names.” 

Ou yvuiaig dXXd tt pa$ty.—“ Not theory but practice.” 

Ob Xkynv bnvbg, aXXd mydv ddvvarog. EfICHARMUS. —“ Not clever 
at speaking, but unable to hold his tongue.” 

Ob \byojv Stirai 'EXXdg dXX’ tpyu>v .—“ Greece stands in need, not of 
words, but deeds.” 

Obbk 'Hpaic\i]Q irpoc duo. Prov .—“Not even Hercules against two.” 
See Nc Hercules , &x. 

Ou 7 ravroq dvtfpog fig Kopi vOov ZoQ' o TrXof'f.—“ It is not every man’s lot 
to make a voyage to Corinth.” See Non cuivis homini, &c. 

Oi; <pi\u crvyyiviaOai Qavraota re Kai d\i)9tia. SYKES. —“ Appear¬ 
ances and reality do not always agree.” 

Ou xP r ) iravvvxtov tvoiiv fiovXriQbpov dvbpa. HOMER.—“A man ill 
authority must not pass all the night in sleep.” 

() bd' ft pot deica pkv yXunraai dtica 8k arbpar thv . HoMER.—“ Not if I 
had ten tongues and ten mouths.” See Non miki si, &c. 

Guff tn piv iralStg ttotI yovvam TrairrrdZovoiv. HOMER. —“No more 
do his children cling to his knees and call him father.” See 
Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, St. 6. 

- Ob8k ydp 6 Z fbg 

O u9' vti)v rrdvrag dvddvti our’ THEOGN. 

—“ For not even Jove can please all, whether he rains or whether 
he lets it alone.” 

QvStlg 8ixd d.7TU)XtiaQ Kai Zrjpiag kukoq tart. EPICTETUS.—“No one is 
wicked without loss and punishment.” The punishment at least 
of an evil conscience. See Prima et , &c. 

Ov8tig f7rXour»f<7£ ra^swc diKaiog u>v. MENANDER.—“ No just man 
ever became rich all at once.” 

O u8kv ydp rov irdcrxttv fuptrocompov. GrEO. NaZIANZEN.— “For 
there is nothing more inventive than suffering.’ “ Necessity is 
the mother of invention.” 

Ov8kv ouru) maivu rov t7T7rov utg fiaoiXtwg b<p9aXpog. PLUTARdl.-^- 
“ Nothing fattens the horse so much as the master’s eye.” 

2 N 
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Oi>ch> 7 rpoc tnog. —“ Nothing to do with the subject.” See Nihil ad 
vers uni. 

Ovk uv yivotro x w P*C ioOXd Kai icard, 

’AX/V tvri tiq (TVyKptKTii;, ioor icaXaic. 

—“ There cannot be good without evil, but there is a mixture, in 
order that things may go well.” A quotation from Euripides by 
Plutarch. See Nemo est , &c. 

Ovk civ npiaipijv rovro rtrpijptvov xdXicov. —“ I w r ould not buy it for a 
brass farthing with a hole in it.” An expression of contempt. 
Ovk tovovfiat pvptojv Spaxp&v ptrafiiXnav^ —“I shall not buy repent* 
anee at the price of ten thousand drachmae.” The answer of 
Demosthenes to the extravagant demands of Lais, the courtesan, 
for her favours. 

O viron iroir)(rtiQ rov KapKivov bpQu AllISTOrH.—“You can 

never bring a crab to w r alk straight.” “ What is bred in the 
bone will never be out of the flesh.” 

Ocr£ navra, ovre irdvry, ovrt Tcctpd irdvruiv. Pror.—“ Neither every 
thing, nor every where, nor from every body.” In taking, as well 
as giving, consider your motives on every occasion. See Quid 
de quoque, &c. 

O vtoq iffri yaXwrrn; yipiov. Menander. —“ A shrewd old fox this! ” 

Qutioc * TrciVTiaaiQ Otbq x a 9 ltvra SiSuxnv 

*A» ffipamv. - Homer. 

—“God does not bestow good gifts on all persons” See Non 
omnia , &c. 

Qvru) XP*) 7roieiv, ottwc tKacrroQ Ttg iavrip Zvvtiaerat rijg viktjq alnwraTog 

ibv. Xenopii.—“W e must so exert ourselves that each may 
consider himself as the chief contributor to the victory.” 

- Oi’x tvStt Alof 

’QffiQaXpoQ' iyyvc S' i (rri 7 rapiov trovip, 

—“The eye of God sleeps not: whatever we do, he is present 
and at hand.” A fragment quoted by Stobfeus. . 

*OxXoc CKTruOfxrjrorarov Trpciypa riov aixdvrmv Kai aavvirivTarov . DE¬ 
MOSTHENES. —“ The multitude is the most unstable of all things 
and the most destitute of sense.” See Mobilium , &c. 

' Oxf/i Gtwv aXtovoi fivXoi, aXtovm Si Xtirrci. Prov. —“ The mill of the 
gods grinds late, but it grinds fine.” Severe retribution will 
overtake us at last. 


n. 

TlaBripara paBijiiara. —“ Sufferings are lessons.” So the Latin, no - 
cumenta documenta : and our proverb, “ Bought wit is the best.” 
See Td ie. poi, &c. 

TlaOwv St rt vi)irtoQ iyvw. Hesiod.— “ Even the fool knows from 
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experience.” Like our proverb, “ Experience is the mistress of 
fools.” 

IT av ydp to ttoXv noXkpiov ry Qvtru. HIPPOCRATES. —“ Everything in 
excess is adverse to nature.” See Kai ydp , &c. f and A r e quid 
nimis. 

Ilav to okX tjpbv xaXtmog paXdrrerai . PLTTARCII.—“ Everything that 
has once hardened receives impressions with difficulty.” Said 
with reference to youthful minds. See Udum, 8c c. 

Jldvra dvappiirruv icvfiov. Prov .—“ To hazard every throw.” 

II dvra XiQov kivh .—“ Turn every stone.” 

ITdj/ra pkv KaGapd roi£ KaBapolg. r l\t. i. 15 .— u To the pure all things 
are pure.” 

IT dvrag y tyiXiaov, oi« payvrjrij c XiOoq. Prov .—“ Attracting all, like 
a loadstone.” 

Yldvriov 8k fxdXiffr ai<T\vvio aavrov .—“ But most of all respect thy¬ 
self.” A precept from the Golden Verses of the Pythagoreans. 

Oft-times nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right 
Well managed. Milton 

TlapapvOiav <f>'fpei rb koiviovov y tlvai riov avfi<})opiov. X)lO ClIRYSOSTOM. 
—“To have partners in misfortune is some comfort.” See llaud 
ignara , &c., and Solamen rtriserts, &c. 

llcff kcrrl vopo£ tvprjpa pkv Kai bibpov Getuy. 3 )EMOSTII. —“ Every law 
is a gift and invention of the gods.” 

Ilao-iv ydp w <ppovovn <rvppax^ 1 — u Good fortune ever fights on 

the side of prudence.” Fragment of an ancient Greek poet. 
See Audentes fortuna, &c. 

TJeiOuf pkv ydp dvtiap, tpig 8* tpiv dvTi<f>vT(vtt. Pitocylides. — li Con¬ 
ciliation is profitable, but strife begets strife.” 

UlivtfQ rrjv yvvalica 7rXov<r iav Acrj3wv* tyii bsarroivav, ov yvvaiK trt.—- u A 
poor man who takes a rich wife nas a ruler, not a w T ife.” The 
words of Alexandrides, as quoted by Stobceus. 

Tleipui rvxw dyvaiav tvxep&Q <pkpuv. Prov .—“ Endeavour to bear the 
ignorance of fortune with patience.” 

IT rjpa tcaicdc ytirwv, oavov t ayaQoQ pby dveiap. HESIOD. —“A had 
neighbour is as great an evil as a good one is a blessing.” 

TUtrret oXtffcra, aTrarriy kerdwaa. TlIEOGN.— 1l< By trusting I 

lost money, and by mistrusting I saved it.” 

nXavty (Slov ri9i)(rt tru)(ppovk<rripov. Prov. —“ Travelling renders life 
more modest.” Those who have travelled are less likely to be 
conceited than those who have never left their own country. 
“ Home-keeping youth hath ever homely wits.” Shakspkare. 

IlXoiJry 8’ aptTrj Kai KvSog otryZti. Hesiod.—“ Virtue and glory at¬ 
tend upon wealth.” See Et genus, &c. 

II Xovtoqo rrjc ttXovtoq povoQ Irtriv dXtjOrjc .—“ The Wealth of the 

mind is the only true wealth.” 

2 v 2 
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IToXAd /if ra%v trtXfi kvXucoq teat aicpov. Prov. —“ Many things 

happen between the cup and the lip,” or, as we say, “There’s 
many a slip between the cup and the lip.” See Multa ca- 
dunt, &c. 

IldXAai piv OvrjroiQ yXwaaai, pia S' dOavarotmtf. —“ The inhabitants 
of earth have many tongues, those of heaven but one.” A trans¬ 
lation of Multa ? terricolis, &c., which see. 

IloXXdjct r at Zvp7ra<ra iroXig Karov civSpbg irravpfi. HESIOD.—“ Full oft 
does a whole city suffer from one bad man.” 

IIoXAdjtt Kal Ktjrrutpbg dvrjp pdXa ratpiov Cnrtv .—“ Full oft has even 
a labouring man spoken very much to the purpose.” Otherwise 
read, IIoAAd*i rot rai putpog avrjp Karatcaipiov tint, “Often has a 
fool spoken to the purpose.” 

IloXXdc dvtvpoic pijxavd^, yvvij ydp tl. Eurip.—“ You can discover 
many a contrivance, for you are a woman.” 

IloXXafcic Sorti rb <pvXd$ai rdyciBu rov rrijaanBai x^Xeniortpov ilvai. 
Demosthenes. —“ It often seems more difficult to preserve a 
blessing than to obtain it.” 

IToXArmf, w T [oXvthaipt, rd pi) KaXd KaXd ni-Qavrai. THEOCRITUS.— 
“ Often, O Polyphemus, does that which is not fair appear fair 
(in the eyes of love).” See Decipit frons, &c. 

- Amatoreni quod arnica* 

Turpia decipiunt ca;nnn vitia , aut etiam ipsa hcec 
Delectant; veluti llalbinum polypus Hagncc. Hor. 

IToAXot Si noXXovg tjvZijoav ijSt] xal iSubrag rat noXtig, v<f u>v avKrjBtvriov 
rd ptyurra (card inaBov. Xenophon. —“ Many a one before now 
has been the making of both persons and cities, from whom, 
when they have waxed strong, he has received the greatest of 
injuries.” 

lloXXot 0p(oj3oXot, iravpcn St n pdvntg dvSptg .—“ There are many 
soothsayers, but few prophets.” 

JloXXoi paBrjrai rptirrovtg SiSaffKaXwv .—“Many scholars are better 
than their teachers.” Quoted by Cicero from an unknown poet. 

IToXXoi rpaTcttrjQy ovk dXfjBfiag, <f>iXot. Prou .—“ Many are frienus of 
the table, not of truth.” 

TloXXtfj roi nXtovag Xipov ropog <u\t<rev apSpag. THEOGNIS. —“ Satiety 
has killed far more than famine.” See Plures crepula, &c. 

IIoXXtDv t) yXtirra irporp*x tl Siavoiag. ISOCR.—“ In many the 
tongue outruns the discretion.” 

FToXid ^povou pi)w(Tig , ov <ppovij(ruog. Prov .—“ White hairs are a 
proof of age, not of wisdom.” 

IloXXujv iarpdbv thoSog pi dnwXtotv. Prov .—“ The visits of many 
physicians have destroyed me.” An Epitaph. 

TlopQoXvZ 6 dvBpurrog. Prov .—“ Man is a bubble.” 

JlpoprjOivg iart pira rd irpaypara .—“ He is quite a Prometheus, 
after the matter is over.” Said of a person who is for shutting 
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the door when the steed is stolen. Cited by Lucian from some 
comic poet. 

Uponkrua 7ro\\oTc icrriv airia kokwv . — “ Precipitation is the cause 
of misfortune to many.” 

IlpaJrov ayaObv avapapria, bevrepov bt alo-^vvt}. DeMADES.—“ The 
first of all virtues is Innocence, Modesty the second.” 

Ilrtoxov 7r Tjpct oil nipnXarai. — “ The beggar’s pouch is never filled. 
Hyp mbr)p<p pi) oKciktvuv. Prov .—“ Stir not the fire with a sword.” 
See Iffnem ne,&c. l)o not provoke an angry man ; do not make 
bad worse. 


P. 


'Pijiov (3iov Zyc, av yvvaiKa pi) rpi<f>yy. Prov .— u You W’ill pass your 
life more easily if you have not to maintain a wife.” 

'Pacrrov andvruiv iartv avrov iZanarijaai' b yiip fiovXtrai, rot'O’ etcaffroy 

Kai oUrcu. Demostii. — “ It is the easiest tiling in the world for a 
man to deceive himself, for whatever he wishes, that he thinks.” 
“ The wish is father to the thought.” Facile homines quod volant f 
credunt. Cam. 

'PtyXii napovatjy Trjy rvxrjy rd 7rpdypara. Prov .— “ Allah'S sleep 
soundly when fortune is present." Akin to our saying, “ Get a 
good name and go to sleep.” 

'Prjpa rcapd Katpov pijQ'tv dvarpinH (iiov. Prov .—“ A word unseason- 
bly spoken may mar the course of a whole life.” 


2 . 


X Kr)vi { ) nay o fiioy, ical naiyviov' ?/ paOe naifyiv, 

T r)v anovbifv peraOtiy, rj <f>tpt ray bbvvay. 

“ Life is a stage, a play: so learn thy part, 

All cares removed, or rend with griefs thy heart.” 

From the Greek Anthology. 

Xiciopaxla .—“ A fighting with shadows.” Much ado about nothing. 

ixoi npby icevrpa —“ It is hard for thee to kick 

against the pricks.” See Acts xxvi. 14. This was a current 
proverb before it was applied by our Lord to St. Paul. It bears 
reference to the pointed goads with which oxen were driven. See 
Ue stimulis , &c. 

VoXoiKiopoy .—“ A solecism.” This, though a single word, was a pro¬ 
verbial expression among the Athenians. The people of Soli, a 
city of Cilicia, were originally a colony from Athens, but in pro¬ 
cess of time lost the Attic purity of speech and became noted for 
the corruptness of their dialect. Hence a grammatical im- 
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propriety came to be called a “ Solecism.” The story is some¬ 
times told with reference to the people of Soli in Cyprus. 

2o^»)v Sk piooj. Mr) yap tv y ipo~t£ iopoty 

Eiy (hpovovaa irXtlov, y yttvatKa \0*l v ' EURIPIDES. 

—“ 1 hate a learned woman. May there be no woman in my 
house who knows more than a woman ought to know.” 

X7revSe /3padiu>c. Prov.—The same as Festuia lento; a favourite 
saying of Augustus Ctesar. 

Srtypr) %povov Tray b /3ioc ttrrt. Zjjv teat ov irapa^yv Trpooyicu. Plu¬ 
tarch. The whole of life is but a moment of time. It behoves 
us then to live and not to miss the object of life.” 

'Slropa tonce rdtfxp, drra yd(» «v Xd/3oi to <t ropa StcapOtipEi teat tpvXdrrti. 
Artkmidorus.—“ The mouth of man is like the tomb, for what¬ 
ever it receives it destroys and keeps close within.” 

IrdXoy yap oitcov irality tt<uv dppevty. Prov .—“ Male children are the 
pillar of a house.” 

Yvkivtj fuiycupa. Prov .—“ A sword made of the fig-tree.” A wooden 
sword. In reference to frivolous arguments, which may easily 
be refuted. 

2vp(3ov\oQ oddity tan fliXritov ypovov. Prov. —“There is no better 
counsellor than time.” 

^Lvvniby dyaQov <pAtl 7rapprj(Tid^t(r9ai. PAUSANIAS.—“ A good con¬ 
science is wont to speak out.” 

Svvrpifiy wporiynTat v(3piy .—“ Insolence is a prelude to destruction.” 
A proverb quoted by Gregory Nazianzen. “ Pride goeth before 
a fall.” 

'Eutpara tt oWd rptcfxiv, rai itopara 7roXX’ avtytiptiv, 

'ArpaTrby ti£ ^tviyv iariv irotpordry. 

—“To feed many persons and to build many houses is the 
readiest way to poverty.” 


T. 


Td ftaviia iovXovy row; IXevOtpovc rrotel. Prov .—“ Debts turn freemen 
into slaves.” 

Td it poi iraOypara, iovra d^apira, pa9ypara ytyovc. HERODOT.— 
“ My misfortunes, disagreeable as they were, have proved a les¬ 
son to me.” The w r ords of Croesus to Cyrus. See YlaOypara, &c. 

Td ittvd KipSy rrypovdy ipyd^trai. Sophocles, Antig. 326.—“ Ill- 
gotten gains are productive of evil.” Otherwise read, Td fo«Ad 
Kipiy, Ac.—“ Mean gains,” Ac. See Mr) kukcl tcipiatve tr, Ac. 

Td ptydXa ruiv tr pay par to v f ptydXwv iilrai Karacncivuiv. HeLIODOR.— 
“ Great undertakings require great preparations.” 

Td iroXXd roe iroXbpov, yvtbpy Kai \pypdruiv irepwvtrly K^arovvrai. 
Thucyd.—“ Most things in war depend for success on counsel 
and abundance of money.” 
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Td okXtjpo. fj,n\OaKuir \tynv. —“ To say harsh things in sootlnug lan¬ 
guage.” To use the language of euphemism. 

Td Xprjfiar dvOpwrrmm rtpuorara y 

Avvapiv rt 7r\ei(Trijv rcbv iv avOpu>irot£ #%«• EUKIPIDKS. 

—“ Wealth is of all things the most esteemed by men, and has 
the greatest power of all things in the world.” 

-Tac yap t/e 

Gtwv avdyKUQy Ovrjrbv dvra tin (pipin'. EURIPIDES. 

—“For he who is mortal must put up with the fate imposed by 
the gods.” See *Akou aov' &e. 

Tavroparov ypiLv KaWUo flovXtvirai. Prov .—“Chance (often) con¬ 
trives better than w r e ourselves.” 

TeXoc opdv fiaicpov fiiov. —“ I'o see the end of a long liie.” The wish 
of Chilon, one of the Seven Wise Men of (ireece. 

Ttrrcr/oatf SaKrvXove Odvarav oi irXftwTuj dni\iw(Ttv. —“ Those W ho 
go to sea are only four inches from death.” A saying of Ana- 
charsis, the Scythian philosopher. 

I nunc et ventis animam commiite, dolato 
Conjisus ligno , diyitis <i tnorte rvmntm 
Quatuor, aid septem, si sit tatissima tceda. Juv. 

Ty x H P l uTriipiiVf dXXa py) dXip r<p OuXaicip. Prov. —“ We must 
sow with the hand and not with the whole sack.” 

T//\o£> paidvrtQ (piXoi oinc tiai $1X01. Prov. —“ Friends who live at a 
distance are not friends.” “ Seldom seen, soon forgotten.” 

-T?)v yap 1 ArrdXXwv 

*Afupdrtpov pctvTiv r dyaOdv Kat airiorov tOtjict. TrYPIIIODOIIUS. . 
—“ For A])ollo had made her to be a true prophetess, and yet not 
to be believed.” Said of Cassandra. 

Tfjp ck paXiara yaptiv y yne a'tOiv iyyvQt vcuu. IIksIOD.—“ Marry a 
woman who lives near you, in preference to others.” One with 
whose mind you are acquainted. 

T/)t/ rraptovtrav dptXvt, ri rbv (ptvyovra Shjjkuq. TlIEOCR.—“ Milk 
the cow that is at nand ; why pursue the one that flies ?” “A 
bird in the hand,” &c, 

T r\g XavOavovarjq poverueije ovdile XnyoQ. Prov .—“ Music not heard is 
held in no esteem.” Suetonius translates it “ Occultce tnusicce 
nullus est respectus.” See Paulum scpultce, &e. 

Tijc 0VQ XarptiaQ rvjv lpi\v tivoirpaliav 

JZaipCjQ hriaruOy ovk dv aWagaip 1 Ly u>. iEsCIIYLUS. 

—“ Know for certain, that 1 w’ould not change my sufTenngs 
for your servitude.” The w f ords of Prometheus to Mercunr. 

T tjq <p{>(jtu)C ypappartve y}v y rov KaXapov enrofipixuv tie vovv. — u He Was 
the interpreter of nature, dipping his pen in his mind.” 

Tt ydp av pu^ov rovS’ hri OvaroiQ 

IlaOii* iZtvpoi c, 

*H rtKva Oavovr latStaBai. EURIPIDES. 
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—“ What greater affliction can you find among mankind, than 
to look upon one’s dead children ?” 

Ti 8k Ka't tony oXwc rb dttpvrfOTov ; oXov Ktvov. ANTONINUS.—“ And 
yet after all what is posthumous fame P Altogether vanity.” 

“ What is the end of fame ? Tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper.” Byron. 

Ti Koivbv Kwi kuI (3aXavtu p. —“ What has a dog to do with a bath ? ” 

Ti rvfXip icai kotoitt ptp. Prov .—“ W’hat has a blind man to do 
witn a mirror?” What, have people to do with that which 
they cannot use ? 

To dpyvptov lanv alpa Kai ip v X r i fiporolQ. AnTIPIIANES. —“ Money is 
the very blood and life of mortals.” 

To y dp KdKtctQ kXeuOepov, icai vKoepapaadat KaKiav dpyorepov. GltKCi. 
Naz.—“ He who is free from vice himself is the slower to suspect 
vice in others.” 

To ydp (nraviovTipiov^rb 8i v8wp evuvorarov apiarov ov, ojq teprj nivbopoj;. 
Plato. —“ That which is rare is dear, but water is to be had at 
the cheapest rate, though it is, as Pindar said, the best of all 
things.” 

Tb ydp rpfcfiov pe, rovr tytb Kpivcj Qeov. Prov .—“ That which main¬ 
tains me I regard as a god.” 

To ydp i ptvSkc oveiSoc ov Trepairipio tt}q okojjq d<f>iKveirat. AEsOHINES. 
—“ An undeserved reproach goes no farther than the ears.” 

Tb fcaXbv.—“ What is handsome.” The noble and beautiful. 

To bXov.—“ The whole.” 

To firfdkv tiicij, 7 ravrax<>v Vrt ypr/tnpov. Prov .—“ The admonition, 

* nothing rashly,’ is everywhere useful.” 

To fikv d\t)9k£ Trirpdi/ lari Kai urjSec role avorjroig’ rb 8t if/e vbog y\vKV kui 

7 rpo(Tijvff. Dio Chhyrost. —“ The truth is bitter and disagree¬ 
able to fools ; while falsehood is sweet and soothing.” 

Tb fdv rtXevrijtrai, iravTuv rj TrtTrpwfikvrf KarUpire , rb 8k «caX<o£ drroQaveiv 
ISiov rote trirovSaiotg. I Socrates. —“ To die Fate has appointed 
to all, but to die honourably is peculiar to the good.” 

To fit} mareveiv roi c TrovrfpoiQ aupppopeartoop rov irpoTnarevaavraQ Karr ]- 
yopeiv. Dion. Halic.—“ It is more prudent not to trust the 
wicked than to trust them first and then censure them.” 

Tb Trpeirov .—“ What is becoming, or decorous.” 

Tb yt \oi8opfj(jat 9eoiQ, tyfyd Pindar.— “ To reproach the gods 

is wisdom misapplied.” 

To«c 8k KaKutc ptZavi 8iKtjg reXog oi>%i xpovurrov. OltPHEUS.—“ Justice 
is not long in overtaking those who do ill.” See Para antece¬ 
dent cm, & r c. 

Tote ffirov d7ropov(n trnovSd^ovrai oi opof3oi. Prov.—" Chick-peas are 
sought after by those who have no corn.” 

ToTf rot 8iKaiotQ xv vlK< 8 piyav* Soph. —“ Where the cause 

is just even the small conquers the great.” 
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T ov Sk drroi^bfuvov fiPypy Ttpdn<, fit} SaKpvvtv. DlO CHRYsOSTOM. 
—“ Him who is dead and gone, honour with your remembrance, 
not with your tears.” 

T6t> KoXo^uiva ImOriKtv. Prov.— u He has put the Colophon to it.’* 
The cavalry of the city of Colophon in Asia Minor was so excel¬ 
lent, that it was thought to assure the victory to the side on w hich 
it fought. Hence this proverb, according to most authorities, is 
similar in meaning to our saying, “He has put a clincher to it.** 
But the Scholiast on the 1'heaetetus of Plato gives a different 
explanation ; he says, that in the council of the twelve Ionian 
cities, Colophon had the casting vote, whence the proverb. In 
the early periods of printing, before the introduction of title 
pages, the designation was applied to the final paragraph of a 
volume, w r hich generally contained the printer’s name, date, Ac. 

Torf yap ^pr/, Kq.v aSijXov r/ to ptXXov, a'lpi'iaOat Ktviwtvttv, orav rb rr)v 
i/crvyiav iiyitv <pavtpix)Q \tlpov y. AllISTIDES the It he toricilln .— 
“ When it is clear that to live in peace is the less desirable 
course, we must make up our minds to face danger, however un¬ 
certain the result may be.” 

ToD apifTTivtiv tvtKa .—“ In order to excel.” A punning motto at¬ 
tached to the crest of Lord Henniker. 

Tow S’ dtrb yXwffffrjc fifXiTOQ yXvKiw pUv avbrj. lIoMF.U.—“ Words 
flowed from his tongue sweeter than honey.** Said of the elo¬ 
quence of Nestor. 

-Toe ydp Kai y'hvoQ iap'fv .—“ For we arc also his offspring.” 

Quoted by St. Paul in his address to the Athenians, Acts xvii. 
2S, as being the words of “certain of their poets.” 

Tof/r’ iv tf/vxy Xoyot, 07 Tfp kuXXoq Iv (ruffian* AllISTIDES the Rheto¬ 
rician. —“ Language is to the mind what beauty is to the body.'* 

TpKTKatfcKairrjxvc.—" A thirteen-cubit-high man.” “ A long-lubber- 
gawky,” as Polwhele translates it. 

Top avvot Tvpdvvif) <rvy tear ipy afar at. HERODOT.—“ One tyrant helps 
another.” “ Fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

d’ aptTffQ avainoQ. Synes.—“F ortune is not the cause of 
worth.” Worth is independent of fortune. 

Two uvGpufirujv ol 7 rovtjpoi evtpycrovfitvot fiaXXouv abiKitv irapo£vvovrat. 
Plant!des.—“ Wicked men, when benefited, are the more en¬ 
couraged to do wrong.” 

Two yap mvrfTufv tlffiv ol Xoyot kbvol. Prov. —“Poor men*s words 
have little weight.” 

Two tvrv\oi)VTU)v irdvrtQ tial ffvyytvtty. Prov. —“ All persons claim 
relationship with the fortunate.” 

Two 7 rovtjpwv ampfidrwv d%ta rd yfwpyia. NlCEPHORUS GrEOORAS.— 
“ The produce of bad seed is worthy of it.” See Mala galhna, Ac., 
Ka<coO KopaKog , Ac. 

Two 7rovwv irufXovatv ifpiv 7raor* aya9d Qioi. EPICTLARM.—“ The gods 
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sell us all good things for labour.” See Nil sine magno , &c. 
Tjyp & aptTrjg idpdjra Bto't 7rpo7rdpoi0ep tOrjKav. —1IESIOD. 

Taiv dtroiv rov \vkov , ovr *x £iV > dtynvai Svvapai. Prov .— “ I 
have got a wolf by the ears, 1 can neither hold him nor let go.” 
See Auribus teneo, &c. 


Y. 

"rfyav rifiptiQ .—“ You are wounding a Hydra.” A monstrous snake, 
which, as soon as Hercules cut off one of its eight heads, re¬ 
ceived two others in its place. 

\'Yyitia Kai vovq lo6\& rip f3io) di>o. Prov. —“Health and under¬ 
standing are the two great blessings of life.” 

"Y 7 tpog rii piKpd rov Oavcirov fivfTTTipia. Prov. —“Sleep is the lesser 
mysteries of death.” Sleep is to death what the lesser Eleusinian 
mysteries were to the greater. 

*Y 7tu Karri \iQ<p (TKopTriog ivfiti. Prov .—“Beneath every stone a 
scorpion sleeps.” It was commonly used, according to Erasmus, 
in reference to captious and envious persons, who were ready to 
find fault with everything said or done to them ; sometimes with 
reference to hidden dangers : Latet anguis in herbd . 

*'Y otioop 7r pdrepop. —See llgsteron proteron. 




<Pdytt)pev teal iriippev' avpiov yap dTroOvrjiTKopev .— “ Let US eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” The doctrine of the Epicureans 
and others who did not believe in the resurrection, as stated by 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

Qavrjiropai cro i, &c. See *Q Sivtv opop, &c. 

4>fifoo tCj v KTtdviov .—“ Husband thy resources.” 

QigiT) yap re icaKrj iriXerai' Kovipt] pkp aiipai 

'Pila pa\\ dpyaXtr) 6i <ptpuv - HESIOD. 

—“ There is evil (as well as good) report; it is very light and 
easy to lift, but very difficult to carry.” 

QQiipovmv yOrj xpijcrO’ opiXiai KaKai. Menan. —“ Evil communica¬ 
tions corrupt good manners.” Quoted as a precept by St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. 33. See Currumpunt bonos , &c. 

QOopstffOai Kpsaaop iarir f/ oUrtlptcrOat. HERODOT.—“ It is better to 
be envied than pitied.” 

4u\op /*« ftXcnrrior, ovblv txOpov Siaftpa. Prov. —“ A friend who in¬ 
jures me (by injudicious conduct) is not unlike an enemy.” 

4>o/3o£ rb ytjpag , oh yap tp^trat popov. Prov. —“ Dread Qld age, for 
it does not come alone.” 

Qpkara dvrXovpiva fitXriio yiverai. Basil.— “Drawn wells have the 
sweetest water.” The intellect is improved by use. 
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typovetp ydp ot Tax&Qy ouk ao^aXtlg. Sophocles. —“ Those who are 
quick to decide are unsafe.” 

tottfrai ftkv Ik tu>v rvxovrwv TroXXaKtg rd piyarra twv irpayfidrwp. 

Tolyh.— “ The greatest events often arise from accidents.” 

Qvkrat U TroXvopKiaQ xpevdupKia Kal aokfieia. PHILO JlJILEUS.—“ From 
a habit of taking oaths arise peijury and impiety.” 


X. 

XaX f7rd rd KaXa. Proi\ —“ What is good is difficult.” A rebuke 
addressed by Plato to the Sophists of Athens, who pretended to 
show to their youthful disciples a short cut or royal road to wis¬ 
dom and learning. 

Xaptepraryog rrdg Iv mrovfiy Kai KaKOig yivoy. evog atopop npayya Kal 

iroXefiuorarov IXup. Isocrates.— “ All affectation of gracefulness 
in serious matters or in adversity is altogether unseasonable and 
most adverse to compassion.” 

Xdpie dfjLerafil-XrjTog. Theophrastus. —“ Graciousnc >k knows no re¬ 
pentance.” “ Good deeds are never ill-bestowed.” 

Xdpig x^P lv tIktu. Sophocl. —“ Grace begets grace.” So our pro¬ 
verb, “ One good turn asks another.” 

Xf Ip x*lp a vtVrti, SaKTvXoQ re SdKrvXov. Prov. —“ Hand washes 
hand, and finger finger.” Men must assist each other. 

Xtipibp Se7 rtp iroXtfup, icai ovk dvopariov ttoXXwp. SYNES. —“ We want 
hands in war, and not many names.” 

XtXrfdiv tap ov 7toIh. Arjstot.—“ One swallow docs not make a 
spring.” 

Xprjyar dvrjp. Pindar. —“ Money makes the man.” 

Xprifiara yap xf^vxy ireXirai beiXolcri fiporolcn. HESIOD.— “With US 
wretched mortals money is life.” 

Xpovtp rd 7 rdpra yiyvtrai Kai Kpiperai. Prov. —“ By time everything 
is done and judged.” 

Xpvoog o aQavrjg rvpavpog. Greg. Naz.—“G old is an unseen tyrant.” 

Xu>pig vyitiag afiiog /3 log, (3tog d(3lu>rog. —“Without health life is noi 
life, life is lifeless.” A saying of Ariphron the Sicyonian. 


VvxnG iarptiov. —“ A repository of medicine for the mind.” Said 
of a library. 


a. 


fitf elg Kai 6 avrog iartp dei rov (3tov GK07rug, ovrog elg Kai 6 avrog St 
bXov rov fiLov iivai ov dvvarai. ANTONINUS.—“ He who does not 
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keep one and the same object in view through life, cannot be one 
and the same person throughout life.” 

6 \iyop ov\ iKavoVy d\\d rovrtp yi ovbkp iicavop. —“Nothing will con- 
tent him who is not content with a little.” A saying of the 
philosopher Epicurus, quoted by Lilian. 

"ildivtv opoQy Zfuc tyofitiTo, to 5’ tTtictv fnvv .—“ The mountain was 
in labour, and Jove was in dread—but it was delivered of a 
mouse.” Athemeus tells us that these were the words of Tachos, 
king of Egypt, on first seeing his ally, Agesilaus, who was of 
diminutive stature. The reply of the Spartan was, bapyaopai (rot 
nort Kai \itovj “ Some day 1 shall appear in your eyes a lion.” 
See Parturiunt monies, &c. 

'□c t)8v top (TioOtpra ntppijaQat ttopov. Euripides. —“ How pleasant 
it is for him who has been preserved to remember his toil!” 
Duke, est meminisse laborum actorum. 

‘Uq piKpd ret otyaWopTct, Kai jxi t)pkpa 

Ta pkp KaOiiXtv v\p60tv, ra 5’ yp upu>. EURIPIDES. 

—“ How small things overthrow us! even a single day levels 
what is exalted, and raises aloft what lies low.” 

'Of ouSip i) pdOymg, dp pr) povq 7 rapy. Prov .—“ How vain is learn¬ 
ing, unless understanding be united with it! ” 

' 12c rpig KctKodaipaip, oerng ujp irk prig yapti . Prov .— u How thrice- 
wretched is he who marries when he is poor! 

"ilffirtp 01 iarpoi dtl rd bpyapa Kai triSypia irpoxttpa f^ovai rrpog ru 
aieppitita rutp QtpairtvpaToiP, outoj rd doypara ov trotpa Anto¬ 

ninus. —“ As surgeons always have their implements and instru¬ 
ments at hand for an operation on an emergency, so do yon have 
your precepts in readiness.” 


THE END. 
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Pape Line 

16 1. For Aliena optimum, &c. real Optimum aliend 

insanid frui . A saying of Cato with reference 
to building. 

16 23. Alio patriam, &c. For Horace, tead Virgil. 

29 5. For Athenagoras read Euripides, as quoted by 

Athenagoras. 

30 25. Auctor pretiosa, &c. Add , From Ovid. See Ac- 

ccptissima, &c. 

40 16. Boni venatoris , &c. Add , From Notes to Horace, 
by Peter Nannius. 

44 2. Canes timidi, &c. Add , From Quintus Curtius. 

66 35. Oem plus, Ac. Add, Adapted from Ovid. See 
Quo plus, &c . 

75 4. Be vita , &c. Add, Adapted from Juvenal. See 

Awdi, wwZZa, &c. 

75 11. Debilem facito, &c. Add, A fragment of Maecenas, 
as quoted by Seneca. 

94 14. Bum vivirnus , vivamns. Add , From an ancient 
inscription in Q-ruter, p. 609. 

131 20, Fortunes ccetera , &c, Add, From Ovid. 

155 10. Honos alit artes , Add, From Cicero. 

170 35. In maqnis et, &c. For Frov. read Propertius. 

173 33. For fn sc, read In seipso. 

199 11. Lapides loquitur, &c. Add, From Agrippa De 
Occult. Philos. 

20S 28. Lucidus or do. Add , From Horace. 

215 6. Major e longinquo, &c. Add, From Tacitus. 
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Page Line 

230 4. Minuit pressentia, &c. For Lucan, read Claudian- 

206 9. For Nil actum reputans, si, read Nil actum ere - 

dens, dum. 

290 40. Nulla cetas, &c. Add , From St. Ambrose. 

417 40. Serit arbores , &c. Add Adaptation from Statius. 
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17. CICERO'S OFFICES. [Old Age, Friendship, Seipio’x Dream, Paradoxes, fcc.J 

18. PLATO. Vol. III. By G. Buaaxs, M.A. [Euthydemus, Symposium, Sophist**, 

I’obticus, Laches, Parmenides, Cratvlua, and Mean.] 

10. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. IV. (which completes the Work). 

20. C.4ESAR AND H1RTIUS. With Index. 

21. HOMER S ILIAD, in prose, literally translated. Frontispiece. 

22. HOMER S ODYSSEY, Hymn*, Epigrams, and Battl* of thx Frogs and Mica. 

23. PLATO. Vol. IV. By G. Buaaxs, M.A. [Philebus, Chamidee, Lachea, The 

Two Atcihuwles, and Ten other Dialogues.] 

24. 25, Sc 32. OVID. By H. T. RILEY, B.A. Complete in 3 Vols. Frontispieces. 

26. LUCRETIUS. By the Rav.J.S. Watson. With the Metrical Version of J. M. Good. 

27. 30. 31, Sc 34. CICERO’S ORATIONS. By C. D. Yoxub. Complete in 4 Vol». 

(Vol. 4 contains also the Rhetorical Pieces.) 

28. PINDAR. By Dawson W. Turnkr. With the Metrical Version of Moork. Front. 

29. PLATO. Vol. V. By G. Burghs, M.A. [The Lows.] v 

33 Sc 30. THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS, By II. T. Rilky, B.A. In S Vols. 

35. JUVENAL, PERSIUS, 8cc. By the Rxv. L. Evans, M.A. With the Metrical 
Version of GiFFoau. frontispiece. 

37- THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, translated chiefly fay G. Bukoks, A.M., with Metri¬ 
cal Versions fay Tariuus Authors. 

38. DEMOSTHENES. The Olynthiac, Philippic, and other Public Orations, with 
Botes, Appendices, See., by C. Rank Kxknidy. (Ss. id.) 
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30. SALLUST, FLORUS, find VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, with copious Notes, Bio- 
graphical Notice*, and Index, by tins Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

40. LUCAN’S PHARSALIA, with copious Note*, by H. T. Rilky, B.A. 

41 THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS and TYRT^US, by the Rev. J. Banks, M.A.* 
With the Metrical Versions of Chapman. Frontispiece. 

42. CICERO'S ACAOEMICS, DE F1NIBUS and TUSCULAN QUESTIONS, by 

C. IJ. Yunok, B A. With Sketch of the Greek Philosophy. 

43. ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS AND ECONOMICS, by E. Walkobd, M.A., with 

Notes, Andy sea, Life, Introduction, and Index. 

44. DIOGENES LAERTIUS. LIVES AND OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHI¬ 

LOSOPHERS, with Notes by C. L. Yon ok, JB.A. 

46. TERENCE and PH/EDRU5, by H. T. Rn.xi. To which is added Smart’s 
M etrical Version of Pheedrus. Frontispiece. 

46 &. 47. ARISTOTLE’S ORGANON, or, I^oprical Treatises, and the Introduction 
of I'orpbvrv, with Notes, Analysis, Introduction and Index, by the Rev. O. 
F. Owjcn/M/A. St Vols., ts. U. per Vol. 

48 8c 40. ARISTOPHANES, with Notes and Extracts from the best Metrical Versions, 
by W. J. l!ictus, in 2 Vpls. Frontispiece. 

60. CICERO ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS, DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, 

REPUBLIC, &jo, translated by C. I>. Yongb, B.A. 

61. APULEIUS, [The Golden Ass, Death of Socrates, Florida, and Defence or Discourse 

on Magic]. To which is added a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche; and 
Mrs. TiffW* Psyche. Frontispiece. 

62. JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS and EUTROPIUS, with Notes and a General 

In itexAiy the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

53 & 58. TACITUS. Vol. L Th* Annals, Vol H. Thfl History, Germania, Agri¬ 
cola, &.c! Wjth Index. 

64. PLATO Vol VI., completing the work, and containing Epinorais, Axiochua, Eryxias, 
on Virtue, on Justice, Sisyphus, Demodocus, and Definitions; the Treatise of 
Trmieus Locrus ou the Soul of the World attd Nature; the Lives of Plato by Dio¬ 
genes Luertiu*. Hasyehius, and Olymniodorus; and the Introductions to his l)oc- 
trine* by Mvinous and Albmti*; Apulei us on the Doctrine* of Plato, and Remark* 
on Plato’s Writings by the Poet Gray. Edited, with Note*, by G. Bu sucks, M.A., 
Trin. Coll., Cattb. With general Index to the 6 Volumes. 

66, 56,67 ATHEN/EU5. The Delpuosoplnits, or the Banquet of the Learned, trans¬ 
lated by C. D. Yon ok, BA., with an Appendix of poetical Fragments rendered 
into English verse by various Authors, and a general Index. Complete in 3 Vol*. 

69. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, «ntl the VIGIL OF VENUS. A literal prose transla¬ 
tion. To which are added Metrical Versions by Lamb, Gkainokk, and others. 
Frontisjnece. 

60. PROPERTIUS, Pktboniu* A&bitkk, and Johannes Rkcundus, literally trans¬ 

lated, and nccompHmed by Poetical Versions, from various source*; to wnich are 
added the Lov© Kpistfds of AnisrjtNiiTua. Edited by W. K. Rally. 

61. THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO, translated, with copious Notes, by W. Tkir 

coNfcK, M.A., and II. C. Hamuion, Esq. In 3 Vols. vol L 

02. XENOPHONS ANABASIS, or Expedition of Cyrus, and MEMORABILIA, or 
Memoirs ot Socrates, translated by tlie Rev. J. S. W atson, witli a Geographical 
Commentary by W. F. Ainbwoktm. Frontispiece. 

03. *--CYBOMCDfA and Hriojsnics, by Mm Ber. H. Dm*, and the Bev, 

J. S. Watson. 
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64 & 67. PLINY'S NATURAL HISTORY, translated, with copious Kotos bY the 
kte John Bostock, M.I)., f’.R.S.j audit. T. EUlkt, B.A. Vol*. 1 aud S. 

65. SUETONIUS. Live* of the Cwsars, aud other Work*. Thomson’* translation 

revised by T. Fohkstek. 

66. DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN? AND ON THE EMBASSY, by C. Rann 

Kennedy. , if -u j ( 

68. CICERO ON OR ATONY AND ORATORS, by the Rev. J. 8. Watson, M.A., 

with General Index,. ** 

*** This volume gompletes th* Comical Library edition of Cicero. 

69. PLINY S NATURAL HISTORY. traa*totod, with copious Note*, by Bostock and 

Rilm. Vol. 3.-' 

70. GREEK ROMANCES. Heliodorut, Longa*, and Achilles Tabu*. 

71. QUJNTIUANS INSTITUTES QF ORATORY. By the Rev. J. % Watsoit, 

72. PLINY S NATURAL HISTORY, translated, with copious Notes, by Bostoca and 

Kilet. Vol. 4. 

73. HESIOD. CALLIMACHUS. AND THEOGENIS. to ?*#•, by Bamm, with the 

Metncid Versions of Elton, Tytlee, aud Frkk*. 

74. THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO. Vol. 4. 

DICTIONARY OF LATIN QUOTATIONS, including Fwiverbl, M*xim», Mottoes, 

Luw Terms and Phrases j with a Collection of above wX) Ghkek Quotations. 

BOHNS ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

Uniform toith the Stan»a*i> Linna**, price &/., 

BEDE S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, & THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 
MALLETS NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. By Bishop Percy. With Abstract 
of the Erbyggia Saga, by Sin Wai.txil Scott. KdjUd by i. A. Blackwell. 
WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY'S CHRONICLf^ THE KINGS OF ENGLANO. 
SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: vi*,» Riser’s Life of Alfred} the Chronicle* 
of Ktliclwerd, Gildus, Nennius, Geoffry of Monmouth, and Richard of Cirencester. 
ELLIS’S EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES. Revised by J. OncHAtut 
Ualliwki.l. Complete in one vol., Illuminated Frontispiece. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: Richard.of Devizes. Geoffrey de Tinsauf. 

Lora de Joinville. Complete iu 1 volume. Frontispiece. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. Willibald, Smwulf, Benjamin of Tudela, 
MandeviUc, La Brocquiere, and Maun dr ell. In one volume. With Map . 

10. So 12. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sin Hknuy Ellis. In 3 Vols. 

& It. ROGER OF WENOOVEIT0 FLOWERS OF HISTORY (formrtdy ascribed 
to Matthew Paris.) In 3 Vois, 

KEIQHTLErS FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. Enlttfced. Frontispiece by Chuix-shank. 
16, & 16. SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S WORKS, Edited by Simon Wilkin 
Portrait. In 3 Vols. With Index. t 

19, A 31. MATTHEW PARIS'S CHRONICLE, containing the History of 
England from 1235, translated by B*. Gilts, with Index to the whole, including 
the portion published under the name of Rook* or Wkndovkk, in S Vols. (See 
9 All). Portrait. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A collection of Scandinavian Tales and Traditions, edited 
by B. TiioJU% Esq. 

& 23. ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S ANNALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 

A.il.732 to A.D. 1201. Translated and edited byll. T. Hilkx, Esq., B.A. in 
3 Vols. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH, from the Roman 
invasion to Ilenry II.; with The Acts of King Stephen, Ac. Translated and 
edited by T. I’okkstxk, Esq., M.A. 
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22. PAULI'S LIFE OF ‘-FRED THE GREAT. To which is appended ALFREDS i 
ANGLO-SAXOf VERSION OF OROSIU9, with a literal translation. Notes, < 
And iui Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, by B, Thorpe, Esq. { 

24 & 20. MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER’S FLOWERS OF HISTORY, especially I 
such as relate to the affairs of Britain, from the beginning of the world to J 
A D. 1007. Translated by C. I). Yojtos, B JL In 2 Vols. ( 

$\\ LEPSIUS’S LETTERS FROM EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA OF ! 
SINAI. Revised by the Author. Translated by Leonora and Joan ml B. \ 
Horn kb. With Maps and Coloured View of Mount Borkal. \ 

2 f, 29, SO & 39. OROERW3US VITALIS. His Ecclesiastical History of England I 
and Normandy, translated, with Notes, the Introduction of Guizot, Critical Notice 5 
by Id. DciJlte, and very copious Index, by T. Forkstkr, M.A. In 4 Vols. i 


29. INCULPH'S CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF CROYLAND, with the Conti¬ 
nuations by Peter of lllois and other Writers. Translated, with Notes and an 
Index, by It. T. Uiucr, B.A, 

32. LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS of the time of Eliza¬ 

beth; including Ids Selections from the Garrick Plays. 

33. MARCO POLOS TRAVELS, the translation ol Mnrsden, edited, with Notes and 

Introduction, by T. Wright, M.A., F S.A., 8tc. 

34. FLORENCE OF WORCESTER’S CHRONICLE, with the Two Continuations; 

composing Annals of English History, from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated, with Notes, by T. Foresixr, Esq. 
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30. HAND-BOOK OF PROVERBS, comprising the whole of Ray's Collection, and a 
romplet* Alphabetical Index, m which are introduced large Additions collected by 
Hkney G. Bohn. 


39. ORDERICUS VITALIS. VoL 4. (8W27). 


BOHN’S PHIL010QIC0-PHIL0SQPHICAL LIBRARY. 

Uniform with the Stawda rd Library, price Is. per Volume , 

1. TENNEMANN’S MANUAL of the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, revised aud con¬ 

tinued by J. R. Mork.ll. 

2. ANALYSIS and SUMMARY, of HERODOTUS, with synchronistieal Table 

Events, Table* of Weights, Money, «c. 

3. TURNERS (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS, forth® use of Student*. 

With Map, Appendices, and Index. 

4. LOGIC, or the SCIENCE OF INFERENCE,a popular Manual, by J. Davit. 

6. KANTS CRITIQUE OF PUf|E REASON, translated by Mxtxxxjohw. 

6. ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF THUCYDIDES, by T. Wjiaawn. New Edition, 
with the addition of a complete Index. 
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i, 6, 8, 11 & 14. GIBBON'S ROMAN and 

vtnomm Notes, including, m addition to oli the Author** own, thdei dT Ouitot, 
Wenck NtrtmUi, llufo. Nonndw, and other foreign acholara. Edited by m 
Skousw Cud hckwak, with Pertrnit mod Meg*. 
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